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Art.  I.  Histoire  des  premiers  Temps  de  la  Grece,  depuis  Inachus 
jusqu'a  la  Chuie  des  Pisislratides ;  pour  servir  d* Introduction 
a  tous  les  Ouvrages  qui  ont  paru  d  ce  Sujet :  avec  des  Tableaux 

fenealogiques  des  principales  Families  de  la  Gricei     ParM. 
JIavier,  Juge  en  la  Cour  de  Justice  Criminelle  s6ant  k  Paris. 
2  ton).  8vo.  Paris.  1809. 

-HPHE  preseqt  3tate  of  classical  learning  in  France  is,  perhaps, 
-*-    scarcely  so  flourishing  as  might  naturally  have;  been  expected. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  question,  whether  it  is  under 
the  influence  of  liberty,  or  the  fostering  protection  of  a  muni- 
ficent despotism,  that  arts,  sciences,  and  letters,  are  the  most  likely 
to-  thrive,  it  would  seem  that  no  decisive  or  universal  answer  can 
be  given  to  that  question,  excepting  as  to  one  description  of 
studies, — those  of  political  philosophy.     To  a  class  of  mental  pur- 
suits, immediately  conversant  with  the  foundations  of  government, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  government  which  has  no  other  foundatiou 
than  force,  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  propitious ;  but, 
beyond  this  point,  despotism  appears  to  have  no  direct  interest  in 
pushing  the  principle  of  exclusion.    It  is  indeed  true  that  almost 
every  species  and  degree  of  mental  cultivation  must,  in  some  mea- 
sure, tend  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  liberty ;  but,  in 
most  cases,  this  tendency  is  only  ultimate^  and  the  dangers  with 
which  it  menaces  a  despotic  ruler,  are  too  remote  and  contingent 
to  be  balanced  against  the  present  advantages  which  he  may  derive 
from  affording  encouragement  to   the  politer  studies ;   partly  as 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  may  conveniently  serve,  in  the  $rst 
instance  at  least,  to  divert  a  considerable  portion  of  the  intelligence 
of  his  subjects  from  political  inquiries ;  partly  as  it  may  place  him 
in  a  popular  and  engaging  point  of  view;  and,  above  all,  as  it  may 
surround  him  with  able  and  willing  heralds  of  his  fame.    Ancient 
literature  may  fairly  be  included  within  the  scope,  of  this  observa- 
tion.    For,  though  several  of  the  standard  classics^  .pr^oduction^ 
might  pass  for  absolute  manuals  of  republicanism,  we  need  pot  §ay 
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how  many  of  them  breathe  a  far  difFerent  language ;  and  the  truth 
is,  that  by  much  the  greater  number  of  the  subjects  which  ordina- 
rily occupy  the  attention  of  the  classical  scholar,  have  no  positive 
political  aspect  whatsoever.  Upon  this  field,  therefore,  we  should 
have  been  apt  to  imagine  that  the  French  sgavans,  zealous  as  they 
have  undoubtedly  shewn  themselves  in  the  cause  of  knowledge, 
would  have  bestowed  a  considerable  share  of  their  labour  ;  but  the 
fact  is  otherwise.  Amidst  the  many  splendid  works,  of  a  scientific 
or  descriptive  nature,  poured  forth  from  time  to  time  by  the  Pa-  • 
risian  press,  though  there  are  not  a  few,  particularly  in  the  descrip- 
tive department,  which  the  student  of  the  classics  must  value  as 
furnishing  excellent  njaterials  for  his  researches,  he  will  yet  find 
no  great  proportion  that  can  be  considered  as  directly  of  a  learned 
nature. 

Yet  this  remark,  as  even  our  present  number  will  sufficiently 
evince,  is  not  without  exceptions  ;  and  certainly,  a  very  respectable 
one  now  lies  before  us.  The  classical  acquirements  of  M .  Cla- 
vier have,  it  seems,  procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  French 
court :  and,  if  we  are  not  greatly  misinformed,  it  is  to  ^these  ac- 
quirements that  he  owes  the  distinction  which  has  annexed  so  ho- 
nourable a  title  to  his  name.  If  such  be  the  fact,  however,  we 
cannot  but  observe  that  the  honour  is  rather  to  the  merits  of  M. 
Ciarier,  and  perhaps  to  the  personal  liberality  of  his  imperial  mas- 
ter, than  to  the  constitution  of  that  government  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent the  fashion  in  France  to  eulogize  as  a  revival  of  the  reign  of 
Saturn.  The  citizens  of  a  free  state  are  accustomed  to  regard 
high  political  and  judicial  situations  as  the  natural  prizes  of  emi- 
nent and  probably  laborious  service  in  those  respective  lines  ;  nor 
can  they  help  deeming  such  dignities  to  be  very  inappropriate  re- 
wards for  achievements  of  a  purely  academical  character.  It  may 
be  an  auspicious  sign  for  the  science  or  literature  of  a  country, 
but  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  omen  for  its  liberties,  when  the  great 
trusts  of  office  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  mandarins  of  science^ 
or  when  the  administration  of  justice  is  confided  to  jurisconsults 
because  they  are  learned  in  the  law  of  Crete,  and  familiarly  con- 
versant with  the  precedents  of  the  judgment  of  Paris  and  the  trial 
of  Mars. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not  with  the  decisions  of  M. 
Clavier,  but  with  his  history  ;  of  which  yet  we  are  constrained  to 
observe  that,  in  the  qualities  of  gaiety  and  liveliness,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  nearly  resembles  what  we  might  expect  to  fall  from 
the  learned  judge  in  his  professional  capacity.  Let  it  be  noted,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  misfortune  was  unavoidable,  or,  at  least, 
avoidable  no  otherwise  than  by  an  avoidance  of  the  subject* 
'  The  early  times  of  Greece'  present  a  waste  extant  of  darkness 
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and  perplexity,  into  which  even  the  art  of  Homer,  unassisted  bjr 
bis  invention,  could  ^carcdy  have  infused  a  particle  of  spirit  or  &s* 
cination.  Through  a  long,  difficult,  and  intricate  naviffatioki,  the 
historian  has  to  steer  by  the  obscure  and  intermitting  light  of  a  few 
dimly-twinkling  authoriUes,  and  with  no  other  comoaai  than  loose 
conjecture.  In  effect,  a  great  part  t)f  the  volumes  before  us  bears 
the  appearance,  rather  of  a  chronolo^cal  or  archaeological  essay, 
than  of  a  history.  On  such  a  foundation,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  raise  an  agreeable  or  interesting  article,  even  if  our  pea 
could  boast  a  far  greater  share  of  vivific  energy  than  we  can  com«- 
pliment  it  with  possessing.  As  the  best  compromise,  however,  of 
which  the  occasion  allows,  we  shall  separate  our  observations  into 
two  distinct  classes ;  considering,  under  the  first  head,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  scholar  and  the  antiquarian,  not  to  the  general 
reader,  the  more  di:y  and  crabbed  parts  of  the  subject;  and  re* 
ferring  the  more  popular  topics  to  the  second,  which  by  these 
means  will  become,  we  will  not  say  more  entertaining,  but  at  least 
less  decidedly  dull  and  oppressive.  Addressing  ourselves,  dien,  m 
the  first  instance,  to  the  former  task,  we  here  bid  adieu,  for  a 
short  interval,  to  all  our  idler,  lighter,  and  fiurer  readers,  intreating 
them  to  wind  round  the  base  of  the  rugged  ascent  which  they  be-> 
hold  us  about  to  dimb,  and  anticipating  a  happy  restoration  to 
their  society  iii  the  valley  beyond. 

So  far  as  we  can  collect  from  the  preliminary  discourse  of  M. 
Clavier,  the  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  his  own  work,  it 
would  seem  that  he  conceives  its  principal  merit  to  consist  in  the 
scheme  which  it  exhibits  of  the  chronology  of  the  early  Greek 
history,  and,  as  subservient  to  this  end,  in  the  researches  on  which 
it  largely  enters  into  the  origin  and  course  of  the  more  distin- 
guished families  who  appear  in  that  history.  It  is  apparently  with 
allusion  to  its  uses  in  this  respect,  that  the  book  is,  somewhat 
magnificently,  announced  in  the  title-page  as  designed  for  an  intro- 
duction to  all  the  existing  histories  of  Greece;  and  the  fact  is,  that 
it  was  originally  composed  as  introductory  to  the  historical 
sketches  in  Pausanias,  of  which  author  M.  Clavier  has  prepared, 
and  intends  to  publish,  a  translation.  After  all,  however,  as  we 
are  given  to  understand  in  the  preliminary  discourse,  the  title-page 
much  under-states  the  value  of  our  auuior's  speculations :  <  Cet 
essai  pourra  servir  d'introduction  k  toutes  les  histoires  de  la  Gr^e 
qui  ont  paru  jusqu'a  present,  et  fose  mime  dire  quil  est  indispen-^ 
sable  pour  ceux  qui  voudront  les  tire  avec  quelque  fruit!  A  blush*' 
ing,  hesitating  avowal,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  savours  of  the 
characteristic  naivet6  of  the  great  nation ;  but,  for  ourselves,  w^ 
witness,  without  any  very  lively  sally  of  resentment,  the  self-gratu* 
lation.with  which  a  man  of  learning  a^4  industry  contemplates  a 
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lAonuinent^  reared  by  his  own  most  laborious  ezertioDSy  to  his  fame. 
J^f  or,  indeed^  does  M.  Clavier  at  all  attempt  to  monopolize  the  credit 
fOf  the  system  which  he  presents  to  the  world.  On  thecontrary,  he 
declares  himself  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  a  countryman  of  his 
own,  with  whose  reputation  at  leasts  if  not  with  his  works,  every 
English  scholar  is  familiar,  the  well-informed  and  able  FrereK 
.The  chief  ground  in  truth,  on  which  the  chronology  of  M.  Clavier 
ttands,  i»  the  principle  of  genealogical  synchronisms ;  a  principle 
|>erfecdy  well  known  to  the  ancient  chronologers,  but  which,  in 
modern  times,  was  first  revived,  as  our  author  assures  us,  by  Fre- 
ret,  and  which  is,  as  he  thinks,  of  such  importance,  that  the  re* 
iirival  of  it  may  well  entitle  Freret  to  the  appellation  of  the  father 
t^  historic  criticism.  Considerably  more  is  comprehended  under 
tins  title  than  it  probably  was  intended  to  convey ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
there  a  doubt  that  the  principle  in  question  bad  been  pai;|ially  em- 
ployed by  modem  chronologers  antecedently  to  the  time  of  Freret*; 
but  we  notwithstanding  admit,  that  the  almost  exclusive  stress  laid 
on  it  by  that  sagacious  antiquarian,  and  the  minuteness  with  which 
he  has  followed  it  out  into  its  practical  consequences,  in  some  de* 
gree  justify  the  pretensions  urged  on  his  behalf  by  the  present 
writer,  and  may.  be  considered  as  constituting  him  the  founder  of 
a  new  chronological  school. 

To  those  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  principle  of  genea- 
logical syncltfonisms,  a  single  example  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  actually  applied,  will  probably  afford  a  clearer  insight  into  its 
nature  than  the  most  precise  definition.  Miltiades,  the  son  of 
Cypselus,  established  a  sort  of  sovereignty  in  the  Chersonese^  about 
560  years  before  our  aera«'  But  this  Miltiades  was  the  sixteenth  in 
descent  from  Ajax  Telamon;  and  allowing,  according  to  the 
usual  computation,  three  generations  to  a  century,  sixteen  genera- 
tions will  take  about  5S3  years;  whence  we  shall  have  the  death  of 
Ajax  about  (5604-533=:)  1093  years  before  our  sera.  Therefore 
we  may  say  that  Troy,  by  this  reckoning,  was  taken  about  1090 
years  before  our  aera.  Again ;  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  was  the 
twenty-third  in  descent  from  Aristodemus,  who  was  one  of  the  He- 
raclidae,  and  died  just  before  the  expedition  of  that  family  into  the 
Peloponnesus,  leaving  two  sons  of  a  tender  age.  Now  Agis  was 
murdered  about  240  years  before  our  sera,  and  all  chronolo- 
gers agree  that  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Hera- 
clidse  took  place  about  80  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy ;  twen- 
ty-three generations  occupy  nearly  767  years ;  from  all  which  pre* 
mises  it  follows  that  the  epoch  of  the  capture  of  Troy  was  about 
the  year  before  our  aera  (240 -h  767 +  80=)  1087;  intilmost  ex- 
act consonance  with  the  result  of  the  former  calculation.    This 
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nm^  .case  sufficiently  illustrates  tli$  prmejple;  of  ^ich,  how* 
ever,  tke  application  is  occasionally  somewhat  intricate. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  M.  Clavier  is  merely  a  servile 
attendant  on  bis  great  leader ;  for,  in  two  important  respects  at 
least,  he  may  claim  the  praise  of  originality.  Freret,  discussing 
the  general  subject  of  ancient  chronology,  did  not,  in  regard  to 
the  particular  case  of  Greece,  develope  his  system  with  perfect 
liiJnesa  of  detail,  and  principally  confined  himself  to  that  portion 
of  the  Grecian  history,  which  falls  below  the  Trojan  war.  M. 
Clavier,  on  the  contrary,  has  thoroughly  explored  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  Helladian  legends  from  Inachus  to  Pisistratus.  Per- 
vading this  broad  interval  by  the  help  of  the  synchronisms  which 
he  from  time  to  time  discovers,  as  we  cross  a  stream  by  means  of 
stepping-stones,  he.  has  called  forth  and  systematised  a  hundred 
family-histories  whi<di  lay  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  centuries  of 
barbarism  ;  and  scarcely  the  name  of  one  swift-footed  or  golden* 
haired  hero  has  been  discovered  in  the  tattered  relics  of  the  clas- 
-sical  chronologers,  who  is  not  here  regularly ^A'fl^ed,  and  traced  to 
a  local  habitation.  Farther,  it  must  be  remarked  that  Freret  did 
not  adhere  with  unvarying  steadiness  and  simpHcity  to  the  great 
chronological  principle  whidi  be  had  been  «o  anxious  to  establish* 
Desirous  of  accommodating  his  genealogies  to  certain  preconceived 
notions,  he  strained  them  beyond  ail  bounds;  and,  not  content 
with  vindicating  the  vulgar  chronology  against  the  Newtonian,  ac- 
tually placed  tb^  Trojan  war  sixty  years  earlier  than  even  the  date 
which  the  vulgar  chronology  asiugns  to  that  event.  The  present 
-author^  on  tl^  contrary,  has  been  uniformly  faithful  to  his  polsur 
star  of  genealogy ;  and  it  has.  guided  him  to  a  point  somewhat 
more  bdow  the  vulgar  standard  than  Freret  ascended  beyond  it* 
By  the  vulgar  standard  we  mean  that  of  Usher,  wfaidi,  with  some 
variations,  but  variations  immaterial  when  the  question  is  respect* 
ing  half  a  century,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  majori^  of 
late  chronologers. 

'     The  work  of  M.  Clavier  undoubtedly  does  great  credit  to  his 

learning,  industry,  and  research.     By  those  who  fully  acquiesce  in 

the  fundamental  positions  on  which  the  author  relies,  this  system 

must  be  considered  as  a  much-improved  edition  of'  that  of  Freret, — 

-improved,  not  only  by  enlargement,  we  mean  as  to  the  history  of 

f  Grreece,  but  also  by  emendation.     The  system,  however,  may  be 

'  examined  with  advantage  even  by  those  who  view  its  foundations 

'  with  some  degree  of  distrust ;  although  in  what  manner  such  per- 

;8ons  may  derive  benefit  from  the  examination,  we  shall   be  able 

more  conveniently  to  explain  herettfter.     In  the  int^im,  we  frankly 

acknowledge  that  to  this  class  of  doubters  we -ourselves  belong; 

and,  with  every  sentiment  of  respect  both  for  Freret  and  his  present 

^     A  3  coadjutor, 
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coadjutor^  and  with  a  distinct  conviction  that  many  of  the  props 
on  which  the  Newtonian  Chronology  has  been  made  to  rest  are 
worse  than  suspicious,  we  must  own  ourselves  not  thoroughly  satis^ 
fied  of  the  superiority  of  the  vulgar  system,  either  in  its  usnal  form, 
,  or  as  modified  by  the  author  before  us,  to  that  of  Newton,  In 
proceeding  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  of  our  doubts  on  the  sub* 
ject,  we  shall  no  longer  particularly  keep  in  view  the  distinction 
between  the  chronology  of  Usher  and  that  of  M.  Clavier;  for, 
though  that  distinction  amounts  to  little  less  than  the  interval  of  a 
century,  yet  the  chronology  of  Newton  (we  are,  of  course,  speaking 
of  his  profane  chronology,)  is  distant  from  both  the  former  by  coin 
siderably  more  than  three  times  the  same  interval.  Besides  this, 
the  system  of  M.  Clavier  is^  liable,  and  in  an  aggravated  degree,  to 
some  of  the  identical  objections  which  Newton,  with  whatever 
conclusiveness,  urged  against  the  vulgar  system.  The  latter  is 
principally  formed  on  the  dates  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients, 
which  dates  are  supposed  to  have  been  fixed  in  part  by  a  computa* 
tion  of  the  royal  genealogies  of  Greece,  at  the  rate  of  three  de- 
scents to  u  century ;  and  it  is  on  this  very  ground  that  Nev^ton  has 
erected  against  it  some  of  his  strongest  works.  Those  works,  how* 
•ever,  are  manifestly  still  stronger  as  agamst  the  chronological 
scheme  of  M.  Clavier,  than  as  they  were  originally  intended ;  be- 
cause, how  far  tlie  ancient  schemes  were  constructed  on  the  al- 
leged basis,  or  any  similar  basis  of  computation,  may  be,  and  in 
fact  has  been*,  questioned;  but  no  such  question  can  be  raised 
respecting  the  scheme  of  M.  Clavier. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  expatiate  on  the  confusedness  and  un- 
certainty, so  long  ago  remarked  by  Pausanias,t  of  the  old  Greek 
genealogies,  or  on  the  embarrassing  mixture  oif  fable  with  which 
they  are  evidently  but  inextricably  entangled.  Eke,  a  good  deal 
might  be-observed  on  these  topics.  It  might  be  observed,  for  ex- 
ample, that,  according  to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  Inachus, 
king  of  Argos,  or  his  son  Phoroneus,  was  the  earliest  Grecian  ino- 
narch,  while,  by  others,  we  are  confidently  presented  with  a  for- 
mal list  of  six  or  seven  successive  kings,  who  had  reigned.in  Sicyon 
previously  to  the  existence  of  Inachus  or  Phoroneus.  It  m^ht  be 
observed,  farther,  that,  after  descending  through  three  generations 
of  human  beings  firom  Japetus  inclusive,  we  are  not  a  little  ^to^ 
nished  at  recognizing,  in  the  fourth  step,  our  old  acquaintance  the 
volatile  Mercury;  and  that,  after  a  similar  descent,  of  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  stages  from  Inachus,  we  discover,  with  a  surprise 
equal  to  that  of  Horace  on  a  like  occasion,  Bacchus  justly  styled 
'  I  .1, ■  I  •      ,,      ■  .  ■     ■    ' 

*  See  Shuckford's  Ck>iu)ectio]|  of  Sacred  aad  Profane  Distoryj  pref.  to  v^,  2,  vera* 
fin. 

t  Lib.  8,  c.  53, 

V      .  ^  ever 
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*  ever  young.'  These  are  meref  specimens,  though  ceKainly  strong 
oneSy  of  the  contradictions  and  absurdities  with  which  the  genea- 
logical legends  of  Greece  abound,  and  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
contradictions  are  concerned,  with  respect  to  periods  greatly  more 
recent  than  the  Trojan  war.  We  are  content,  however,  with  drop- 
ping a  hint  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  shall  pursue  our  attack 
in  a  somewhat  different  quarter. 

It  is  found,  that,  on  an  average,  there  are  three  successive  gene- 
rations of  mankind  to  a  century,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  about 
•33^  years  to  a  generation.  On  this  principal,  the  genealogical  chro- 
nologies of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  computed ;  and  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  by  M.  Clavier.  But  here  it  is  particularly 
to  be  observed,  tliat  the  majority  of  the  genealogies  so  computed,  are 
roi/al  genealogies.  That  is,  they  are  certain  recorded  successions 
.of  kings,  of  which,  we  are  told,  that  they  proceeded  regularly  on- 
wards from  father  to  son.  Thus  the  chro^iology  of  Greece,  from 
the  period  of  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  family  of 
Hercules  down  to  the  times  of  more  authentic  hbtory,  is  deter- 
mined principally  by  the  number  of  reigns  in  the  regal  lines  of 
Sparta,  Messeqe,  Corinth,  Arcadia,  and  Macedon;  all  of  which 
sovereignties  are  said  to  have,  during  that  interval,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  flowed  without  interruption  in  a  course  of  hneal descent; 
and  the  law  of  lineal  descent  enjoins  the  allowance  of  three  gener- 
ations to  a  century.  To  the  royal  genealogies  just  enumerated, 
the  limits  of  both  our  subject  and  our  space  induce  us  to  confine 
our  attention. 

Now  it  occurred  to  Newton,  that  the  propriety  of  the  allowance 
of  three  reigns  to  a  century,  which  is  claimed  for  all  these  concur^ 
•rent  successions,  finds  no  support  or  countenance  throughout  the 
cdmpass  of  ascertained  and  indisputable  history.  Exceptions 
may  doubtless  be  discovered  to  the  position;  but,  on  an  aveiage, 
the  rate  of  regal  succession  has  proceeded  with  a  far  greater  ra- 
pidity than  would  have  been  prescribed  by  the  law  of  lineal  de- 
jBcent.  In  oixler  to  place  the  matter  beyond  controversy,  Newton 
set  himself  ciarefully  to  examine  the  catalogue  of  such  regal  suc- 
cessions as  fall  within  the  period  of  historic  certainty,  and  to  de- 
duce from  these  an  average  for  the  lengths  of  reigns.  He  com- 
pared together  the  lists  of  the  kii^s  of  Israel,  the  kings  of  Judah, 
the  successors  of  Nabonassar  in  Babylon,  those  of  Cyrus  in  Per- 
sia, the  Macedonian  mpnarchs  from  Alexander,  the  Ptolomies,  the 
Seleucidse,  the  kings  of  England,  and  those  of  France;  and  tlie 
result  was  that  he  determined  the  proportion  of  the  average  length 
of  reigns  to  that  of  generations  to  be  as  18  or  20  to  33  or  34.  It 
is  true  that  the  accuracy  of  this  proportion  has  been  disputed;  but 
the  error  charged  on  it  is  not  such  as  would  materially  affect  it  in 

A  4  practice. 
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practice.  According  to  a  learned  living  chronologer^  Dr.  Hale^^ 
the  average  length  of  reigns  is  about  22^  years;  an  amount  not 
Very  discrepant  from  the  standard  assigned  by  Newton,  though  we 
could  in  our  turn  object  to  some  of  the  data  from  which  this  cor- 
rected expression  is  derived. 

The  causes  of  the  difference,  in  point  of  duration,  between  reigns 
and  descents,  must  be  sufficiently  obvious.  A  monarch  dies  with- 
out issue,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother ;  in  which  ease,  though 
there  are  two  reigns,  there  is  but  one  generation.  Or  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  father's  brother;  in  which  case  there  are  no  fewer 
than  three  reigns  to  one  gerieration.  These  interruptions  of  the 
lineal  course,  are,  in  a  long  series  of  reigns,  very  probable  occur* 
rencesf  and,  when  the  question  is  respecting  several  concurrent  mo* 
narchies,  occurrencies  morally  certain.  A  succession  of  reigns, 
therefore,  does  not,  on  a  average,  coincide  with  the  conteniporary 
succession  of  descents ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  list  of  suc- 
cessive kings  is  very  seldom  a  genealogy.  But,  besides  the  occa- 
-sional  supersession  of  the  direct  by  the  collateral  line,  kings  are 
frequently  de{)osed,  and  the  substituted  individual  may  be  of  equal 
or  superior  age  with  him  whom  he  hds  supplanted.  For  the  sake, 
however,  of  simplifying*  the  discussion,  let  us  leave  unnoticed  the 

{)ossibiIity  of  such  deposals ;  and  still,  the  liability  of  the  direct 
ine  to  interruption;  will  alone  sufficiently  authorize  us  to  adopt  the 
computation  of  Dr.  Hales,  which  makes  the  ratio  of  the  average 
length  of  reigns  to  that  of  generations  as  22^  to  33^,  or  nearly  2 
to  3. 

Thus  fortified  by  historic  experience,  the  Newtonians  ask  the 
-question.  Why  a  rule  of  computation  which  is  found  to  hold  with 
respect  to  all  ascertained  time,  is  to  be  rejected  from  the  early- 
regal  successions  of  Greece,  and,  were  it  necessary,  we  might  add, 
of  Egypt,  Bsibylon,  and  Italy  ?  They  demand  that  a  reason  shall  be 
assigned  for  excepting,  not  one  of  these  as  an  accidental  case,  but 
almost  altogether,  from  a  maxim  of  known  universality,  and  throw 
the  burden  of  proof  on  th^ir  opponents. 

To  a  certain  extent,  a  reph'  has  been  made,  which  seems  in' a 
good  measure  conclusive.  The  objection  of  Newton  against  the 
vulgar  mode  of  computation  extended  to  the  whole  of  fabulous 
history.  It  was  very  forcibly  answered,  therefore,  that  the  aera  of 
a  part  of  that  history  may,  with  the  highest  probability,  be  supposed 
to  have  fallen  within  the  times  of  patriarchal  longevity  recorded  in 
Scripture ;  during  which  the  progress  of  reigns,  like  that  of  genera- 
tions, must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  decidedly,  slower  than  at  pre* 
sent.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  observation  must  be  confined  to 
v6ry  early  ages.  ^No  benefit,  for  example,  can  be  claimed  from  it 
1^  tb^t  portion  of  classical  history  which  is  subsequent  to  the  Tro* 
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jtn-w«r.  '  lAccbl'dng  te  the'dMe  Uss^ed  to  that  evept,  even  bj 
tile  vnigar  diroiMdo^,  it  preceded  tbe  titie  of  David  by  little  more 
than  a  century;  and  it  very  distinotly  appears  fnom  the  sacred  books 
that,  at  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  David  by  at  least  one  or  two 
generations^  and  it  seems  probable  thai;  at  a  still  earlier  period,  the 
ordinary  duration  of  human  life  had  subsided  to  its  present  level. 
It  still*  remains,  then,  to  be  explained,  why  the  chronology  of  the 
Iregal  lines  below  the  Trojan  war  if^ould  not  be  reduced  according 
to  the  modem  standard.  And  it  is  observable,  that,  if  these  are  so 
reduced,  the  elder  luies  also,  by  being  necessarily  brought  lower 
down,  will  in  proportion  be  exeluded  from  profiting  by  tli^  longe« 
vity  of  the  paUifirchal  ages.  ^ 

From  the  manner  in  which  we  stated  this  question  at  the  outset, 
the  graod  defence,  which  the  advocates  of  the  vu^r  chronology 
have  set  up  against  th^  objections  juitt  stated,  will  have  been  antir 
cipated.  Hiey  Contend  that  those  objections  su£ScieatIy  refute 
themselves,  as  beiag  founded  on  the  supposition  of  an  interruption 
iff  the  direct  regal  line,  a  supposition  which  is,  in  the  present  case^ 
excluded.  'With  relation,  for  instance,  to  the  kings  of  the  race  of 
Hercules,  it  is  the  consenting  report,  as  Freret  observes,  of  all  aur 
tiquity,  that,  through  the  whole  of  die  period  now  in  question,  the 
sovereignties  <rf  Sparta,  Messene,  Corinth,  Arcadia,  and  Macedon, 
were  regubriy  transmitted  downwards  in  the  course  of  lineal  de* 
scent.  What,  then,  more  plain,  than  that  the  law  of  lineal  descent 
dioidd  be  employed  to  regulate  die  chronology  of  those  sovereign- 
ties? In  order  to  confirm; his  argument,  this  iadefat^able  chrono* 
loger  took  pains  to  establish'  the  point  by  actual  examination,  that, 
in  most  cases  where  reigns  have  been  shorter  than  the  average 
length  of  a  generation,  diey  have  been  abbreviated  by  an  interrup- 
tion of  die  direct  line,  and  peiiiaps  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
£unHy.  On  this  reasoning  some  of  the  followers  of  Freret  have 
kid  great  stress;  and,  although  M.  Clavier  does  not  in  express 
terms  allude  to  it,  yet,  from  his  professions  of  a  general  acquies* 
cence  in  the  answers  offered  by  Freret  to  the  objections  of  New* 
tori,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  considers  it  as  conclusive. 

The  argument  in  question  seems  built  on  what  is  nearly  a  tru- 
ism; for  it  may  readily  be  conceded,  that,  so  far  as  any  given  regal 
succession  has  proceeded  in  the  direct  line,  so  far,  generally  speak^ 
ing,  it  has  beeri  governed  by  the  genealogical  rule  of  three  steps  to 
a  century.  But,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  the  acknowledged 
and  uttdoiiabte  aeuteness  of  Freret,  we  are  constrained  to  observe^; 
that  Ins  reasoning  cannot  be  applied  as  he  would  apply  it,  without 
a  considerabte  confiision  of  ideas ;  and  that,  while  he  has  bestowed 
mock  lafoodr  in  proving  what  never  was  controverted,  he  has  begged 
the  whdie  of.  tim  iqueitioi  really  at  issue.    When  it  is  affirmed^  by 
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the  followers  of  Newton,  to  be  highly  improbable  that  several 
concurrent  successions  of  reigns  should  occupy  what  would  amount 
to  the  proportion  of  thirty-three  years  to  a  reign,  the  principal  rea* 
son  of  this  improbability  is,  because  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
several  concurrent  successions  of  reigns  should  proceed  unbrokenly 
in  a  direct  line.  The  one  improbability  measures  the  other,  or 
rather  is  the  same  with  it.  It  is  precisely  because  the  lineal  de- 
scent is  apt  to  be  interrupted,  diat  the  law  which  regulates  lineal 
descent  will  not  in  diis  case  apply;  and  if  actual  experiment,  with* 
in  the  range  of  authentic  histoiy,  proves  that,  even  where  a  sove- 
reignty is  quietly  transmitted  downwards  in  tlie  same  family,  the 
succefsion  is  not  apt  to  follow  the  law  of  lineal  descent,  it  neces* 
sarily,  and  in  the  very  same  degree,  proves  that  the  succession  is 
not  apt  to  follow  the  course  of  lineal  descents.  When,  therefore, 
the  recorded  chronology  of  early  Greece  is  charged  with  falsehood, 
because,  contrary  to  all  experience,  it  supposes  several  coincident 
regal  successions  to  have  obeyed,  for  centuries  together,  the  lineal 
kw,  in  what  manner  is  its  truth  demonstrated  by  asserting  that  it, 
in  fact,  supposes  those  successions  to  have  been  lineal?  This  in* 
volves  the  very  point  in  which  its  alleged  falsehood  consists;  and 
to  urge  this  as  an  answer  to  the  charge,  is  something  like  assuming 
the  thing  to  be  proved  as  part  of  the  proof.  It  is  not  making  one 
cUfficulty  explain  another,  only  because  it  approaches  to  the  still 
more  questionable  device  of  making  a  difficulty  explain  itself. 

Single  examples,  we  again  admit,  may  be  found,  in  which  a 
crown  has  for  a  long  period  regularly  been  handed  from  father  to 
son.  The  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Judah  presents  us  with  eigh- 
teen kings  in  a  direct  line;  a  remarkable  circumstance,  but,  like 
other  remarkable  circumstances,  capable  of  beii^  substantiated  by 
testimony.  In  this  instance,  indeed,  it  is  farther  worthy  of  obser* 
vation,  that  early  marriages  and  violent  deaths  reduced  the  average 
length  of  reigns  considerably  below  thirty  years.  Otherwise,  the 
case  may  be  considered  as  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Spartan 
kings  of  the  race  of  Eurysthenes,  of  whom  sixteen,  as  we  are  told, 
reigned  in  a  direct  line.  Each  case  is  uncommon,  though  neither 
reaches  the  point  of  positive  improbability.  But  here  is  the  dis- 
tinction;— the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Judah  is  unique;  nothing 
like  a  long  re^lar  course  can  be  traced  in  any  of  the  concurrent 
royalties  mentioned  in  Scripture;  and  that  of  Judah,  of  which  the 
whole  history  is  minutely  given,  is  «own  thick  with  interruptions, 
chiefly  indeed  from  deposals  and  usurpations.  Oil  the  other  hand, 
let  us  observe  what  we  are  called  to  believe  in  the  Grecian  history. 
First,  there  were  two  consociate  races  of  Spartan  kings;  and  as 
from  Eurysthenes  inclusive,  the  lineal  descent  continued  for  sixteep 
reigns,  so,  at  the  very  same  time,  from  kia  brother  Procles  indu* 
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nve,  the  lineid  ctescent  contmued  for  fifteen  reigns.  Wbttctttt 
additional  suspicion  on  this  very  suspicious  accounty  is  that  this 
double  continuity  of  lineal  descent  is  exclusively  confiaed  to  the 
times  which  preceded  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidsey  that  is^  to 
die  dark  ages  of  Greece.  Immediately  after  that  asra,  we  find^  in 
the  race  of  EurystheneS;  Cleomenes  succeeded  by  his  half«brother 
Leonidas;  Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  succeeded  by  his  cou- 
sin Piistoanax;  and,  in  three  generations  more,  Agesipolis  by  his 
brother  Cleombrotus.  B^inning  at  the  same  pointy  we  find,  in 
the  race  of  Procles,  Demaratus  displaced  by  his  cousin  Leotychi- 
des ;  and,  after  two  more  reigns^  A^  succeeded  by  his  half-brother 
Agesilaus.  These  changes  are  b  d^e  natural  course  of  things  but 
previously  to  these^  the  dironologers  palm  upon  us  fifteen  or  six- 
teen successive  kings  of  each  line,  one  and  all  of  them  in  the  direct 
descent;  a  relaUon,  which  surely  cannot  be  received  without  much 
besitati<>n  and  wonder. 

'  It  would  be  welly  however,  if  we  could  stop  here,  or  if  the  chro- 
nologers  either  would  or  could  be  content  with  placii^  an  exclu-^ 
sive  reliance  on  the  royal  genealogies  of  Sparta.  But  Freret,  in 
behalf  both  of  himsdf  and  of  the  ancients,  strongly  disclaims  such 
a  principle ;  and  the  truth  is,  that,  unsupported  by  the  other  con- 
current royal  genealogies,  the  basis  of  the  systan  of  synchronisms 
would  be  greatfy  weakened.  There  are  exhibited,  therefore,  cata- 
logues of  the  kings  of  Messene  down  to  the  extinction  of  that  kingf* 
dom ;  of  Corinth  and  Arcadia,  down  to  the  periods  in  which  roy- 
alty was  abolished  in  those  states  respectively;  and  of  Macedon, 
down  to  the  epoch  of  llie  Persian  invasion.  These  lives  occupied 
cbffereat  lei^bs  of  time;  but  the  shortest  lasted  for  centuries;  and 
as  they  ure  all  said  to  have  been  direct,  the- chronology  of  every  one 
of  them  is  computed  by  the  proportion  of  three  reigns  to  a  century. 
Now  it  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  loi^ 
succession  of  sovereigns,  proceeding  according  to  the  course  of  li- 
neal descent,  as  in  itself  it  is  remarkable,  so  is  rendered  considera- 
bly improbable,  when  asserted  of  two  coiucidait  royal  races  like 
those  of  Sparta.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  when  to  these  two 
lines  a  third  is  added,  standing  precisely,  we  are  assured,  in  the 
same  predicament  ?  What,  wtien  still  farther,  a  fourth, — a  fifth,-— 
a  sixth  ?  Six  concurrent  lines,  all  from  the  same  stock,  all  within 
the  limits  of  Gneece,  five  of  them  within  the  narrow  nook  of  the 
Pelopoimesus,  and  this  during  a  period  comparatively  darkened  by 
barbarism,  and  ensanguined  by  such  war&re  and  bloodshed  as  bar- 
barism ordinarily  produces, — ^yet  all  proceeding  for  ages  together  in 
mutual  unison,  but  by  gradations  so  inconsistent  with  the  common 
rde  of  succession,  that  it  probably  would  be  a  task  of  some  little 
labour  to  discover  six  other  such  exceptions  to  it,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance 
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tance  from  each  ^ther,  throughout  die  whole  extent  of  ascertained 
history.  For  ourselves,  we  must  own  that  we  find  this  so  great  a 
demand  lou  our  credulity  as  we  can  iU  afford  to  satisfy.  Syen  the 
plainest  terms  of  language  seem  to  be  confounded  together,  when 
we  hear  of  a  rule  which  in  every  instance  fails,  £md  of  an  exception 
whichis  in  every  instance  exemplified. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  the 
world  as  it  actually  is.  If  men  lived  two  or  three  hundred  years  of 
more,  it  would  be  a  highly  improbable  occurrence  that  any  of  diem 
should  ever  die  without  leaving  some  issue ;  and,  in  that  event,  the 
long  undeviatii^  progress  of  a  family  in  a  right  line  would  not  be 
at  all  surprizing.  That  the  matter  is  not  so  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  that  the  presumption  is  the  other  way,  any  man  may  satisfy 
himself,  who  will  attend  to  such  histories  of  the  course  of  private 
£unilies  as  he  has  the  means  of  knowing.  Yet  this  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  weaker  case.  For  royal  life  was  exposed  to  pecnliaf 
hazards  in  times  when  barbarism  and  war  prevailed,  when  wars 
were  murderous  and  wearing  beyond  all  modem  experience,  when 
kings, were  always, expiated  to  be  the  leaders  of  their  own  forced, 
and  when  the  leader  was  such,  not  figuratively  but  literally. 

But  the  facts  in  question,  it  is  said,  however  wonderful,  are  at- 
tested by  the  conspiring  voice  of  aiitiquity.  Here  again  the  point 
in  dispute  seems  to  be  begged.  That  there  is  no  fact  so  singular, 
provided  only  that  it  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  of  ^hich  the 
truth  may  not  be  established  by  a  certain  weight  of  testimony, 
Kewton  was  fully  aware :  much  better  aware  than,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  Freret  latterly  shewed  himself.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, the  testimony  is  extremely  imperfect.  It  is  that  of  authors 
speaking  to  events  which  confessedly  took  place  many  centuries 
before  their  own  time,  and  in  an  age  of  barbarism ;  and  the  au- 
^ors,  in  a  great  measure,  copy  the  stories  from  each  other.  To 
such  evidence  Newton  very  allowably  opposed  the  radical  impro- 
bability of  the  things  related ;  and  the  credit,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
testimony,  being  thus  directly  put  in  issue,  certainly  cannot  be  quo- 
ted in  its  own  favour.  If  it  be  merely  meant  that  the  authors  al- 
luded to,  having  computed  the  chronology  of  certain  regal  succes- 
sions according  to  the  law  of  lineal  descent,  are  at  least  con- 
sistent in  ai^seiting  that  those  successions  were  indeed  lineal,  the 
plea  may  surely  be  allowed ;  but  it  is,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  not 
very  forcible,  since  the  charge  against  those  authors  is  that  of  in- 
consistency, not  with  themselves,  but  with  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  grand  argument  already  noticed,  some  auxi- 
liary explanadons  have  been  offered  of  the  pretended  length  of 
re^ns.in  early  Greece,  and  especially  in  the  two  Spartan  lines. 
•On  behalf  of  die  latter,  it  is  in  the  first  place  alleged,  that  the  lyings 
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of  Sparta  were  riot  allowed  to  marry  young,  probably  not  till  the 
age  of  thirty-seven  ;  a  circumstance  which  would  of  course  tend 
to  increase  the  chance  of  long  minorities.  With  respect  to  this 
allegation,  as  it  is  disallowed,  and  we  think  justly,  by  M.  Clavier, 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  the  fact>  even  if  admitted,  would  by  no 
means  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  it  is  adduced 
to  support.  For,  if  the  lateness  of  the  royal  marriages  would  tend, 
as  it  would  undoubtedly  tend,  to  increase  the  chance  of  long  mino- 
rities, yet  it  would  in  nearly  the  same  degree  tend  to  increase  the 
chance  of  the  sovereign's  dying  before  he  had  any  issue  at  all,  that 
is,  Ae  chance  of  the  introduction  of  the  collateral  line ;  and  it  it 
plain  that  this  latter  effect,  as  far  as  it  extended,  must  counteract 
the  former. 

Next,  it  is  contended  that  some  long  minorities  actually  occur 
in  tbe  history  of  the  Spartan  kings ;  on  which  it  may  be  enough  to 
observe,  that  the  general  rule  furnished  by  experience  for  the 
average  length  of  reigns,  fully  provides  for  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  long  minorities.  When  it  is  calculated,  that,  in  the  lineal 
descent,  three  generations  ordinarily  fill  a  century,  it  is  meant  to  be 
perfectly  understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  particular  cased  very 
greatly  err  on  both  sides  of  this  medium.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, loi^  minorities  and  premature  deaths  mutually  compensate 
for  each  other ;  and,  on  this  rule,  the  proportion  is  struck.  In 
reckoniog  the  duration  of  a  series  of  reigns,  the  occasional  intrusion 
of  the  collateral  descent  so  far  alters  our  proportion,  that  the  me- 
dium allowance  to  every  term  in  the  series  is  reduced  to  22 J  years. 
But  it  is  maitfestly  impossible  to  balance  this  reduction  by  talking 
of  long  minorities ;  for  the  possibility  of  these  was  sufficiently  ta- 
ken into  the  account  in  the  first  instance. 

Lastly,  it  is  urged  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Medsc- 
tiian  war  downwards,  the  assumed  proportion  of  Aree  reigns  to  a 
century  was  actually  verified  in  both  the  Spartan  lines.  Were  the 
fact  proved,  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance  would  not  authorise 
.our  extending  the  same  scale  of  computation  farther  back  than  the 
first  Messenian  wai* ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  date  of  this  war  is 
precisely  one  of  the  posts  contested  between  the  Newtonian  and 
die  common  chronology.  The  single  direct  authority  for  the  date 
vulgarly  assigned,  is,  we  believe,  a  passage  in  Pausanias,  the  verbal 
correctness  of  which  as  delivered  down  to  us,  Mr.  Mitford  disputes; 
and,  even  if  the  passage  be  incorrupt,  there  was  abundant  f oom  for 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  pleas  of  late  marriages 
and  long  minorities  have  been  setup  in  defbnce  of«all  the  royal 
lines  on  which  yre  have  commented,  though  certainly  in  every  other 
case  more  vaguely  and  loosely  than  in  that  of  Sparta.    How  fiar 
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such  explanations  are  calculated  to  relieve  us  from  the  difBcultres 
of  the  subject,  has,  in  reference  to  that  case,  already  been  shewn  ; 
and  Mve  fear  that  the  explanations  no  more  gain  strength  or  proba- 
bility by  recurring  in  so  many  additional  instances,  than  the  fraction 
of  an  unit  gains  magnitude  by  being  repeatedly  multiplied  into 
itself. 

It  is  doing  no  more  than  justice,  however,  to  the  system  of  Fre« 
ret  and  M.  Clavier,  to  state  that  it  does  not  depend  solely  on  royal 
or  public  successions,  recorded  in  the  archives  of  states,  but  in 
part,  also,  on  private  genealogies  which  were  preserved,  as  these 
authors  suppose,  in  the  bosom  of  particular  families.  Of  these 
diey  have,  with  great  industry,  made  out  several ;  as,  among  others, 
diose  of  Miltiades  of  Athens,  and  of  Battus  who  has  the  credit 
of  having  founded  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene;  and  they  find  that 
these,  generally  speaking,  synchronise  very  tolerably,  with  the  roy^I 
successions  already  mentioned.  Now  there  is  room  to  believe  that 
a  private  genealogy,  as  the  object  of  it  usually  is  to  trace  the  filia- 
tion of  some  living  person,  will  simply  recount  the  steps  of  his 
lineage  irom  father  to  son,  without  noticing  those  branches  of  the 
common  stem  who  may  have  died  off  without  issue.  On  this  ac« 
count,  in  computing  it  chronologically,  we  may  safely  allow  three 
successive  names  to  a  century ;  and  if,  therefore,  thus  computed, 
it  is  found  to  harmonise  with  any  particular  succession  of  kings, 
the  presumption  may  be  raised  that  such  succession  of  kings  must 
have  .proceeded  regularly  in  the  direct  line.  We  have  not  had  the 
leisure  to  investigate  the  private  genealogies  relied  on  by  Messrs. 
Freret  and  Clavier ;  nor  know  how  far  it  can  be  ascertained,  (if 
indeed  it  be  not  folly  to  talk  of  ascertaining  any  thing  on  the  mat- 
ter,) whether  the  object  of  such  genealogies  was  simply  to  trace 
the  lineage  of  individuals,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  to  trace  the 
representation  of  families,  in  which  latter  case  every  man  who 
had  ever  headed  me  family  would  be  recorded,  though  he  should 
have  died  childless  and  left  his  place  to  collaterals.  At  all  events, 
however,  it  strongly  appears  to  us  that  the  authority  of  these  gene- 
alogies, though  it  may  effectually  prevail  to  load  the  question  with 
new  perplexities,  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  remove  those  by 
which  it  was  previously  embarrassed. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  would  address  one  general  ob- 
servation to  the  genealogical  synchronists ;  whom  we  cannot  help 
reminding  that,  in  the  application  of  their  master-principle,  they 
have  not  a  little  sacrificed  that  simplicity  on  the  ground  of  which  it 
stood  chiefly  recommended.  When  we  deduce  from  certain  expe- 
rience an  average  for  the  ordinary  rate  of  human  descent,  or  of 
royal  succession,  and  when  we  employ  this  result  to  settle  the  chro- 
nology of  the  catalogues  of  either  kind  transmitted  down  to  us 
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fram  the  dsik  ages,  we  make  uae of  anile,  broad,  defined,  and 
one;  we  entirely  rekase  ouraelves  from  the  embarras8ment»  that 
might  be  oocasKmed  by  an  attention  to  the  numeral  dates  recorded 
in  the  extant  copies  of  ancient  authors ;  and  reduce  to  the  least 
possible  compass,  and  to  one  single  class,  eyeir  other  difficulty  by 
which  the  information  contained  in  those  authors  is  clogged.  If 
again,  out  of  deference  to  the  scriptural  statement  that  die  length 
of  human  life  was  formerly  fa^  greater  than  at  present,  we  qualify, 
with  respect  to  the  more  ancient  fables,  the  chronological  calculus 
furnished  by  modem  experience,  here  doubtless  we  admit  an  ex-* 
ceptiou  to  our  rule,  but  an  exception  of  which  the  principle,  though 
not  perhaps  as  easy  of  application,  is  yet  in  itself  as  broad  and 
simple  as  that  of  the  rule  itself.  The  matter,  however,  is  perfectly 
altered,  if,  when  we  compute  the  chronology  of  a  particular  sue* 
cession  of  kings,  traditionally  preserved,  we  are  to  find  in  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  case,  some  reason  for  deviating  from  all 
established  canons  of  computation,  some  new  calculus,  confessed- 
ly  neither  sanctioned  by  experience,  nor  prescribed  by  unerring 
authority.  It  was  comparatively  little  for  the  ancient  chronologera 
to  hand  down  to  us  a  collection  of  successive  names;  it  was'by 
one  degree  more  difficult  to  vouch  that  those  names  were  all  in  a 
direct  fine  of  descent ;  but  when  they  undertake  to  tell  us  with  re- 
gard to  princes  who  lived  in.  distant  and  obscure  times,  whether  they 
married  at  tbe  age  of  twenty  or  of  forty,  or  whether  each  was  thir- 
teen years  old  at  bis  father's  death,  or  Uiirty,  they  exact  con^dera** 
bly  more  from  our  belief.  Nor  is  the  matter  greatly  mended,  if 
they  have  not  told  us  these  things  clearly,  but  have  left  us  the  task 
of  searching  them  out,  by  sifting,  comparing,  and  moulding  to- 
gether, twenty  different  bints,  more  or  less  obscure,  from  as  many 
different  authors.  Here  we  have  made  a  deep  encroachment  on 
the  simplicity  of  our  principle.  We  have  rendered  it  dependent 
on  those  very  criteria,  which  we  had  before  renounced  as  fallacious 
and  unmanageable,  and  from  which  we  had  hailed  it  as  promising 
us  an  escape.  We  have  deserted  the  bridge  which  we  had  built 
for  a  safe  and  easy  transit  across  *  the  palpable  obscure'  of  ancient 
legends,  and  must  once  more 

*  O'er  bog,  o'er  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursue  our  way.' 

In  the  few  strictures  which  we  have  ventured  to  offer  on  the 
Newtonism,  as  contrasted  with  the  vulgar  chronology,  we  have  con- 
fined ourselves,  not  only  to  the  principles  of  genealogical  compu- 
tation respectively  adopted  by  each,  but  to  tiiese  solely  as  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  the  early  times  of  Greece.  The  reader 
will  perceive  that  this  path  was  prescribed  to  us  by  our  present 
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4mtf  ptatt  of  a  tery  wide  and  complicated  field  of  <  ipqwiy^  and  that 
thofie  who  would  become  familiar  'wilh  the  whole  question,  snist 
tmn  oter  a  fdr  greater  quantity  of  materials  than  the  utttoat  ing»«- 
tiuity  could  compress  into  the  ^>aeo  of  the  critique  ^hich  M'e  anf 
now  writaig;  Of  arguments  m  oppoeition  to  the  Newtonian  sys- 
tem, no  author  has  adduced  such  a  store>  or  with  such  ^ect,  m 
Freret  himself;  and,  even  where  hid.  unconuion  eruditioa  and  ad-** 
dress  fail  to  produce  conviction,  th^  still  cannot  but  excite  admi** 
ration  and  pleasnre*  Perhaps,  however,,  the  English  scholar  may 
find  a  readier  access  to  the  New  Analysis  of  Chronology  by  Dn 
Hides;  who,  though  he  seems  to  be  imperfeotly,  if  at  all,  ao- 
^uainted  with  the  writings  of  Freret,  and  though,  as  we  think,  his 
book  would  have  greatly  benefited  by  such  an  acquaintance,  yet 
contends  against  Newton  with  considerable  learning,  ii^eniously 
applied.  Indeed,  while  we  must  decidedly  reprobate  the  severe 
and  indecorous  terms  which  Dr.  Hales,  with  warm  professions  of 
r^ard  for  the  general  fame  of  Newton,  has  allowed  hims^  to 
employ  respecting  the  chronological  speculations  of  that  gifted 
genins,  and  while  we  are  persuaded  that  his  severity  is,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  misplaced,  and  capable  of  being  retortec^*  it  is  impossi-^ 

hie 
, . i0 

*  It  would  be  irreleYant  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  in  the  text;  bat  we  shall  give. 
In  this  place,  one  instance  of  our  remark. 

According  to  Newton,  Troy  was  taken  in  the  year  before  our  »ra  904;  and  Hesiod 
and  Homer  flourished  SO  or  35  years  afterwards.  But  Herodotus  gives  it  as  his  opir 
uion  that  those  poets  lived  400  years  before  himself.  Now,  says  Dr.  Hales,  Herodo- 
tus was  bom  B.  C.  484;  Therefore  Hesiod  and  Homer  lived  B.  C.  884.  That  is,  thej 
Bved  only  30  years  after  New^n's  ^te  for  the  taking  of  Troy ;  and  this,  it  seems,  it 
ubmrd  and  altogether  mcomistent  with  Newton's  own  account  of  SO  or  35  years. 

Newton's  chronology  we  knew  many  years  ago ;  but,  from  accidental  circumstances, 
it  so  happens  that  we  write  without  having  it  under  our  eyes.  '  Yet,  without  immediatt 
fefereace  to  it,  vethink.wepesQeive  in  thii  reasoaing  of  ]>r<  Hales,  four  radical  flaws* 
First ;  when  Herodotus,  or  any  other  author^  not  drawing  a  chronological  scheme,  but 
writing  cursorily,  mentions  a  round  number  like  400,  it  is  perfectly  hypercritical  to 
pretend  that  the  exact  number  may  not  be  more  or  less  by  10  or  15.  Suppose  that 
•omc  modem  writer  should,  in  the  ooaise  of  a  dispuasion  on  some  other  aubject^  obsorve 
that  North  America  was  discovered  300  years  ago,  would  it  not  be  mere  pervcrsenest 
to  inform  him  that  his  statement  was  absurd  and  altogether  incomistent  with  fact,  since 
the  discovery  in  question  took  place,  not  SCR),  but  314,  years  ago  ?  Secondly ;  Evan 
were  we  disposed  to  construe  the  passage  in  HerodotuB  rigidly,  both  the  form  of  ex- 
pression which  he  uses,  and  the  context,  leave  abundant  scope  for  the  subtraction 
which  the  Newtonian  chronology  requires.  In  the  preceding  sentence,  the  historian 
remarks  that  the  knowledge  of  the  theogony,  and  of  the  forms  and  natures  of  the 
gods,  was  with  the  Greeks  so  recent,  that  it  might,  in  iact,  bo  called  an  acquisition  of 
yesterday.  For,  he  proceeds,  it  appears  to  me  that  Hesiod  and  Homer,  who  first  in- 
structed the  Greeks  on  these  points,  flourished /our  hundred  yean  before  my  time,  and 
no  more.  *  'Ha-lt^  yS^  jm2  'Ofxufn  hKudnv  rtrftutoaioin  Inn  inttict  f*n  WMo^vrifMW 
yttUSait  KiU  fu  «Xl«r(.'  This  plainly  does  not  amount  to  an  assertion  that  ttiose  poets 
might  not  have  flourished  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  than  the  date  assigned ;  if  the  sen- 
tence is  tu  be  tied  up  at  all,  it  is  only  oit  the  other  side,  namely,  that  at  any  rate  they 
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ble  not  to  achut  that  lie  has  made  good  several  of  the  positions 
which  he  has  attempted  to  occupy.  On  the  other  side^  for  an  ex- 
cellent defence^  not  indeed  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Newto- 
nian system^  but  of  the  grand  principle  of  cutting  off  near  three 
centuries  from  the  s^ment  of  hbtory  intercepted  between  the  Tro- 
jan war  and  the  institution  of  the  Olympiads^  we  would  refer  an 
iiiq|uirer  to  some  observations  on  Grecian  dironology,  which  Mr. 
Mitford  has  annexed  as  an  appendix  to  the  third  chapter  of  his 
masterly  history  of  Greece.  Mr.  Mitford  has,  it  must  be  owned, 
omitted,  and  we  cannot  ver}'  well  account  for  the  omission,  to  de* 
fend  the  computations  of  Newton  with  respect  to  the  regal  succes- 
SKHis  which  we  have  already  considered ;  but  some  other  branches 
of  the  subject,  he  treats  with  equal  fairness  and  good  sense.  We 
would  especially  instance  his  reasonings  concerning  the  age  of 
Homer;  Mhich,  with  one  exception  too  trifling  to  be  specified, 
seem  to  us  extremely  judicious  and  weighty,  not  to  say,  conclusive* 
On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  republic  of  letters  has 
been  much  less  than  just  to  the  Newtonian  system  of  chronology  ; 
a  system  which,  though  in  no  view  comparable  to  some  other  pro- 
ductions from  the  same  hand,  would  yet  have  immortalised  an  in 
lerior  name.  That  it  is  open  to  many  objections,  and  particularly, 
that  the  astronomical  grounds  on  which  it  partly  stands,  are,  not 
in  a  scientific  but  in  a  historic  sense,  insufficient,  must,  we  fear, 
be  admitted ;  but  the  case  offers  only  a  choice  of  difiiculties ;  and 
■  1 .1  ■  „..i    I — . i-i .1.1  ■  .1  ■  I  .., .  ,  I    ■-.-■■■       .11.    I  1 1  ■  ■■■»  I  ■ 

flonijshed  no  earlitr.  Thirdly ;— and  this  alone  vrould  be  conclusiye ; — It  appears  ft 
most  onwBTrantabie  assumption,  that  Herodotus  coouted  the  400  ^ears  from  tiie  time 
of  hjs  birth.  Why  not  from  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  history  ?  Why  not  from  the 
time  when  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  ?  Or  rather,  why  from  any  definite  moment 
at  all  ? — For  the  absurdity  consists  in  exactly  fixing  the  higher  end  ot  the  term  of  '400 
years,  when  the  lower  is  so  evidently  vague  and  indeterminate.  But  iourthly ;  The 
higher  end  is  likewise  vague  and  indeterminate ;  unless  Dr.  Hales  intends  to  maintain 
that  Hesiod  and  Homer  flourished  only  during  one  single  year,  namely,  the  aforesaid 
year,  884.  If,  as  may  be  presumed,  he  means  merely  thai  they  flourished  about  that 
period,  we  buinbly  submit  that  he  concedes  nearly  the  whole  question  in  dispute. 

This.is  not  the  only  example  that  might  be  given,  of  the  occasional  rashness  of  Dr. 
Hales  on  this  subject.  On  the  contrary,  the  criticism  with  which  he  immediately  fol- 
lo¥rs  up  the  foregoing,  difiers  from  it,  as  might  easily  be  shewn,  very  little,  excepting 
that  it  is  urged  with  still  greater  petulance.  It  appears,  as  the  author  '  strongly  sus- 
pects/ '  that  I^ewtou  himself  was  aware  of  this  absurdity  and  inconsistency,  (liie  ab' 
surdity  and  inconsuiteucy  already  commented  un,)  and,  to  hide  it,  referred  the  time  of 
Hesiod  and  Homer,  by  a  round-about  reckoning,  to  the  remoter  date  of  Solomon's  ' 
death,  instead  of  referring  it  to  the  nearer  date  of  the  taking  of  Troy.'  It  appears 
farther  that,  in  attemptiiig  th'is  clumsy  stratagem,  the  unfortunate  .Newton  ran  from 
Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  only  subjected  himself  to  a  fresh  overthrow  from  our  modern 
chronologer.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on  the  point ;  hut  the  attentive 
reader  of  Dr.  HaJes  will,  we  doubt  not,  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  blonder 
of  Newton  was  precisely  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, — that  is,  was  pre- 
cisely none  at  all, — 

^  Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 

VOL.  V.  Ko.  IX.  B  there 
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there  are^  on  the  other  side,  mmay  aviobg  the  dbjectioii»  ^{  New- 
ten  to  the  vulgar  chronology^  of  which  we  must  BtLj^  if  not  that 
they  are  incapable  of  refutation,  at  least  that  we  know  not  how  they  ^ 
are  to  be  refuted.  It  would  highly  gratify  ue  to  believe  that  the 
imperfect  observations  which  we  have  hazarded  on  the  Grecian' 
chronology,  might  at  all  contribute  to  place  in  a  clearer  light  the 
pretensions  of  the  system  in  question,*— might  at  all  assist  our 
readers  in  appreciating  even  the  meaner  work  of  so  mighty  a  mas* 
ter.  At  the  same  time,  those  observations  have  been  soggested  to 
us  by  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  subject,  not  dictated  by  omt 
veneration,  however  profound,  for  the  memory  of  Newton ;  nor 
an-e  we  of  opinion  that  the  fodit^  chaplet  which  we  have  flung  on 
the  tomb  of  this  second  Bacon,  this  other  hope  of  British  philoscK 
jiby,  can  lose  any  part  of  its  humble  merit  as  a  tribute  to  genius^ 
because  it  is  also  intended  as  an  offerii^  to  truth. 
•  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  even  the  full  establishme&t 
of  the  Newtonian  chronology  would  only  partially  affect  the  value 
d  the  chronological  disquisitions  before  us ;  for  die  synchronisms 
of  M.  Clavier,  or  many  of  them,  might  remain  equally  good,  on 
whatever  scale  his  genealogies  or  snccessions  were  calcinated.  As 
an  accompanibient,  too,  to  the  study  of  Pausanias  and  other  Gre- 
cian antiquaries,  hjs  work  will,  we  thbk,  be  useful,  whatever  be 
the  soundness  of  the  chronology  which  it  recommends;  because  it 
exUbits  a  sort  of  paradigm  of  the  loose  and  scattered  informatioift 
contained  in  those  writers,  and  reduces  it  to  as  much  shape  as  it  is 
capable  of  receiving.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mention* 
ing  that,  while  we  have  little  doubt  that  M.  Clavier's  promised 
translation  of  Pausanias  will  prove  a  performance  of  ment,  we  are 
apprehensive  of  bis  making  somewhat  too  free  with  the  text  of  his 
author,  llie  alteration  of  a  word  in  Pausanias,  which  he  proposes 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  45,  of  the  present  publication,  we  liold  to  be  inadmis- 
sible. First,  his  objection  to  tlie  usual  reading,  is,  as  we  believe, 
groundless.  Next,  the  reading  which  he  would  substitute,  is  lia* 
ble  to  very  solid  objections.  Not  only  is  it  harsher  in  itself;  but 
it  transfers  a  clause  from  the  beginning  of  one  sentence  to  the  end 
of  the  preceding  saitence,  in  a  manner  which,  as  the  carefnl  reader 
will  perceive,  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  force  of 
Greek  particles,  is  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  syntax. 

Our  readers  are,  we  doubt  not,  tired,  like  ourselves,  of  diis 
thoniy  subject ;  and  here,  we  are  content  to  bid  adieu  to  it.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  apply  our  attention  to  the  historic  merits,  pro- 
perly so  called,  of  M.  Clavier,  there  are  two  short  passages, 
together  with  a  note,  which  i^pear  to  ns^  to  call  for  some  distinct 
animadversion,  and  this,  as  mvolving  higher  interests  than  those 
which  occupy  die  attention  of  the  mere  chronologist. 

The 
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The  £rA  of  d»to  pa8flig«8>  With  tht  note  tnnesed  to  it,  is  «8 
follows  i 

•  Plftton  dtt  et^  effet  *4ue  la  tiiusique  et  la  sculpture  fetoient  encore 
ide  don  ttthps  fen  £gypte  au  mdme  |>oint  oi^  elle^  6toient  il  y  atoit  dht 
fttiile  BioA ;  ce  nW  pas  vnefafon  de  parier^  ajodte^t-il,  qwmd  je  dk  dik 
miik  4M»,  mak  e'«r^  VcstQctt  vMti ;  ot  comme  il  avoit  voyager  dans  ce 
{Miy8-I4y  il  avoit  pt|  s'asaurer  pM*  luir<nitone  de  cette  antiquite,  ^ui  nous 
.«std'aiU^>us  attest^e  par.  une  foule  da  monumem  dont  la  Uaut<?  Egypl^ 
«8t  remplip. 

'  Cette  haute  antlquite  na  s'accorde  guc^res  avec  ce  que  noi^s  lison^ 
dans  la  Bible.  Mais  les  theologiens  les  plus  savans  conviennent  que  si 
i>ous  devohs  croire  sens  exam  en  toiit  ce  qu'elle  nous  enseigne  sur  le 
tiogitife  et  sur  la  morald ;  il  n'en  est  pas  tout-k-fait  de  meme  de  ce  qui 
fest  purement  historique,  surtout  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  nonibres  qulT^euvent 
mVoir  ktk  alt^r^^  et  qui  Tont  ii^  effectivement,  puisque  des  chrono1o« 

Sifttes  trds*>orthodoxe8  ont  vari^  de  pr^  de  deux  milk  ans  sur  l^poque 
e  la  creation  du  roondei  le  P.  Petau  ne  la  portaQt  qu'k  Fan  39BS 
avaiit  ndtte  ife,  ^t  D.  Peeron,  savant  bin^dictin,  la  nDCukuU  jusqa'^ 
Tan  5868,  sans  qu'on  Tait  tnute  d'heretique.  On  peut  done  bkin,.l« 
recifler  «ncore  davantage  sans  offenser  en  rien  la  religiou.'--*t)^^ 
f  rel.  pp.  5, 6. 

M.  Clavier  does  not  ^em  aware  of  the  limits  vcUch  orAodoH 
ivriters  have  prescribed  to  themsdves,  in  dissenting  from  ihs  re- 
ceived text  of  the  sacred  records.  Of  the  various  reaAi^  which 
tim»  and  accident  h^ve  introduced  into  the  copies  of  the  orignMk ; 
but^  in  which,  however,  there  i»  on  the  whole  incomparably  Ion 
yun^f  than  in  thos^  of  any  other  ancient  work  extant ;  it  cef^ 
tainly  is  thoi^t  allowable  for  commentators  to  select  mich  as  they 
may  best  approve.  At  the  same  timeiy  all  conjecturai  emcMdatioa 
of  the  sacred  text  is  strictly  prolnbit^;  not  from  any  absurd  ov 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  mortal  vehiele  hi  which  immoi^ 
trudi  has  been  traiismitted  to  us ;  but  on  this  plain  and  rational 
(round,  diat,  wh^re  tbe  license  of  conjecturing  is  so  little  required, 
end  may  prove  sp.  ineiipressibly  dangerous,  a  total  abstinence  from 
it  is  alike  prescribed  to  us  by  orudence  and  duty.  The  spirit  of 
this  general  canon  extends  to  the  Mosaic  chronology,  wUen,  it  is 
well  known,  differs  according  as  it  is  computed  from  the  Hebrew, 
the  S«&uitati,  or  the  Septuagiat  peotateuch.  Now  Petavios  ad^ 
hering,  webeMeve,  to  the  Hebrew  dates,  fixed  the  creation  at  B 
C  d&84(not  30Ba);  while  we  can  readily  conceive  diat  Pezroo, 
of  whose  rashness  no  less  than  his  erudition  we  are  not  knorant, 
chose  to  ibllo w  the  dubious  authority  of  the  Septuagint;  }t  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  some  rotom  for  discrepancy 
even  among  those  who  reckcm  from  any  one  of  diese  farces 
singly;  and,  eoasequently,  the  extreme  opinions  entertained  widi 

"^        ^  '-       '  •  P$  Legibut,  If.  11.  T.  «,  p.  fl|J6. 
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orespect  to  the  era  of  die  creation^  by  writers,  wlld8k^Qfthodoxy  has 
yet  never  been  impeached,  are^  in  fact,  distant  from  efSjIi^icrther  by 
a  wider  interval  than  even  M.  Clavier  supposes.  StiU,  beottds^  on 
these  principles,  the  commentator^^  on  the  sacred  chronol^gr 
have  been  permitted  to  differ,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  roqr 
differ  on  any  principles  or  according  to  any  caprice ;  nor,  because 
a  Benedictine  has,  without  offence,  added  two  thousand  ^ears  to 
the  received  date  of  the  world,  does  it  follow  that  a  Benedictine,  or 
any  other  person,  ecclesiastic,  civil,  or  judicial,  may  repeat  the  same 
operation  toties  quoties;  nor,  because  biblical  authority  wilT  not 
positively  bear  us  out  iii  fixing  the  epoch  of  the  deluge  within  a 
few  centuries,  is  this  any  argument  that  we  may  send  off  that  epoch 
into  indefinite  antiquity,  and  believe  with  Plato,  that  Egypt  had 
reached  a  high  state  of  civilization  four  thousand  years  before  the 
Mosaic  accounts,  even  according  to  the  freest  mode  of  calcnla^ng 
from  them,  suppose  the  world  to  have  existed. 

For  ourselves,  we  feel  perfectly  satbfied  with  the  Jewish  chro* 
nology*  Nothing,  that  has  yet  come  under  our  eye,  with  regard  to 
the  vaunted  monuments  of  late  discovered  in  the  Thebaid,  has  sha- 
ken that  satisfaction,  even  for  a  moment ;  and,  indeed,  considering 
the  fiir  mor^  plausible  opposition,  which  the  Mosaic  records  have 
victoriously  sustained,  we  shall  be  truly  astonished  if  we  find  that 
they  have  an}rthing  to  dread  from  all  the  relics  ambushed  in  the  ca* 
tacombs  of  Thebes,  or  the  temple  of  Tentyra.  For,  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  Egypt,  with  its  '  monstrous  troop  of  deities,  and 
the  d<^  Anubis,'  was  long  9go  beaten  from  the  field ;  and,  with  it, 
the  whole  army  of  Chaldean  astrolog^s  and  Mithratic  mysia^ognes. 
The  enemy,  finding  no  hold  in  the  dynasties  of  Berosus  and  Ma- 
netho,  or  in  Phenician  fragments  of  history,  draped  from  their 
musty  obscurity  fourteen  centuries  after  they  were  professedly 
penned,  took  refuge  beyond  the  Ganges,  and,  in  this  post,  for  a 
while  he  maintsuned  himself.  Our  readers  will  recollect  with  what 
confidence  the  archives  of  Chinese  and  still  more  of  Braminical 
learning  were  paraded  as  furnishing  the  surest  proofs  of  an  imme- 
morial and  uufetbomable  antiquity ;  but  we  need  not  say  that  every 
year  which  has  been  added  to  the  existence  of  those  proofs,  has, 
so  to  speak,  cut  off  centuries  from  the  existence  of  the  subject  of 
them.  In  fine,  the  whole  system  of  Bailly  is  now  formally  aban- 
doeed  by  his  great  countryman  La  Place,  who  professes  every 
where  to  discover  unequivocal  indications  of  an  universal  deluge; 
and  thus,  the  beautiful  vision  of  the  modem  Atlantis  has,  like  its 
fabled  predecessor  in  Plato,  sunk  under  the  waters.  In  this  crisis, 
it  is  radier  curious  to  find  the  unfortunate  mummies  of  the  Pharaohs 
once  more  roused  from  their  noisome  caverns,  and  summoned  to  a 
renewal  of  the  contest.     We  know  not,  in  fiict,  that  they  are  pro- 
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vided  wadi  any.rtrenger  weapons  than  those  of  which  they  before 
availed  tbemsdives ;  but^-^  if  this  should  prove  the  case,  we  yet  be- 
lieve thai  theulniost  success  for  which  tbey  cau  hope  will  be  the 
trhimph  of  a  day.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  Egyptians  once, 
more  chase  the  Israelites,  it  will  also  happen,  we  believe,  that 

*  Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
Over  the  sea,  the  sea  his  rod  obeys, 
On  their  imbattle^  ranks  the  waves  return, 
And  overwhelm  their  war/ — Parad,  Lost, 

To  s^y  the  truA,  we  should  have  inclined  to  expect,  that,  in 
the  present  day,  the  objections  urged  against  the  Mosaic  records, 
would  have  been  built  rather  on  the  apparent  novelty^  than  on  the 
presumed  antiquity,  of  the  globe.  In  feet.  La  Place,  we  perceive, 
in  ailate  work,  after  conjecturing  that  the  earth  has  been  deluged 
in  abnsequence  of  a  collision  with  a  comet,  supports  his  hypothesis 
by  this  among  other  positions,  that  '  it  explains  the  short  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  moral  world,  whose  earliest  monuments  do 
not  go  much  farther  back  than  three  thousapd  years.  That  La 
Place  intended  this  remark  as  an  oblique  reflection  on  the  Mosaic 
bistfory^  we  are  far  from  feeling  the  most  distant  wish  to  insinuate ; 
particularly  as  we  have  not  his  work  before  us,  but  quote  at  second- 
hand.* It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  his  language  bears  a 
not  very  auspicious  aspect  with  regard  to  the  credibility  of  the 
history  in  question,  according  to  which  the  deluge  certamly  took 
place  not  only  farther  back  than  three  but  than  Jour  thousand 
years  ago,  and  which,  besides,  refers  16  occurrences  long  anterior 
to  that  period,  as  undoubted  matters  of  fact.  Accordingly,  it  was 
on  this  ground  that  we  had  anticipated  the  next  attack  on  the 
authority  of  Moses.  Nor  would  the  occurrence  have  been  unpre- 
cedented ;  for  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun, — not  even  the  grand 
innovations  and  prodigious  inventions  of  the  new  philosophy.  'At 
first,*  says  our*  valuable  antiquarian,  Shuckford,  *  the  heathen 
writers  endeavoured  to  pretend  to  antiquities  beyond  what  th  e  sa- 
cred writers  could  be  thought  to  aim  at ;  but  when  the  falsity  of 
this  pretence  was  abundantly  detected,  then  Porphyry  thought  he 
''  could  compass  the  end  aimed  at  by  another  way ;  he  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  the  heathen  history  did  not  reach  so  far  back 
as  has  heen  imagined,  but  that  the  times  which  Moses  treated  of 
were  really  so  much  prior  to  the  first  rise  of  the  most  ancient  king- 
doms, diat  all  possible  accounts  of  them  can  at  best  be  but  fiction 
and  fancy.*  t     Perhaps  the  circumstance  that  the  esprits forts  thus 

•  We  quote  from  the  review  of  La  Place's  System  of  the  World  itj  a  contemporary 
jonrnal. 
t  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Prophane  History^  Book  VI^  < 
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fluctuate  between  contrary  extremes  of  ckrewahgkri  teigiottiiu/ 
may  itself  stsmd  for  an  auxiliary  confirmation  of  tfae  oofveeOiew  of^ 
tke  scriptural  account;  as  the  oscillatioiis  of  a  pcndttkiai  prove 
its  natural  tendency  to  rest  in  the  middle  point. 

The  second  passage  of  M.  Clavier,  onivbick  we  would  hem: 
offer  .a  comment,  is  that  with  which  he  coBunen<:es  his  history. 

*  Ilnousimporte  assez  peu  de  savoir  si  les  peoples  qui  habitoient  pri-* 
mitivement  le  P61oponn^e  ktoi^ni  Autochthones^  c'cst-k-dire,  originaires 
du  pays,  ou  s'ils  y  6toient  venus  d  ailleurs ;  on  ne  pcut  gu^res  doutcY 
cependant,  que  cette  contr6e  ne  fftt  d^jk  peupl6e  lorsque  les  premiss 
colonies  orientales  y  vinrent ;  car  ces  colonies  ^toient  peu  nombreuses^' 
et  neanmoins,  el  les  en  envoybrent  elles«»m&mes,3ix  ou  sept  generations^ 
apr^,  dans  I'Asie  raineure,  dans  la  Thessalie,  dans  la  Bosotie  et  dans 
I'Attique.  II  est  done  probable  que  les  premiers  chefs  qui  ^rriv^en^ 
dans  ce  pays-Ik,  y  trouvbrent  une  population  d6jk  form6e,  et  quIU  ue 
firent  que  la  rassembler.  On  croit  assez  gen6ralemetit  que  le  prentief 
qui*  y  vint  fut  Jnachus  ou  Phoron^e;  cependant  il  me  semble  qu'on 
aperfoit  dans  le  Peloponnbse  quelques  traces  d'une  civilisation  ant6- 
rieure.'— Tom.  I.  p.  1. 

It  does  not  seem  very  necessary  to  agitate  here  the  question,  bow 
fisir  the  popular  claim  of  the  Athenians  to  the  title  of  grasskiy^perf 
was  just ;  or,  whether  tlie  Thebans  really  sprung  from  u  dn^n'9 
teeth ;  or,  whether  the  Arcadians  actually  existed,  according  to 
their  own  boast,  before  the  moon  was  formed.  These,  or  similar 
positions  must,  we  presume,  be  adopted,  unless  it  be  admitted 
that  the  population  of  Greece  was  altogether  derived  from  the 
east ;  for  any  other  derivation  of  it  from  a  foreign  source,  certainly 
stands  on  still  feebler  grounds,  or  rather,  is  wholly  unsupported. 
The  conctkrrio^  opinions,  however,  of  almost  all  the  best  writers, 
classical,  christian,  or  unchristian,  have  outvoted  the  pretensions  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  indigenous  character;  and  we  are  not  much  dis- 
posed to  revive  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Our  purpose  in 
adverting  to  tlie  observations  just  cited  from  our  author,  is  not  what 
we  should  consider  as  slaying  the  slain,  but  simply  to  remark  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Mosaic  account,  to  negatiye  the  fact  of  the 
Helladian  territory  having  been  inhabited  previously  to  the  earliest 
westward  migrations  recorded  in  profane  history.  The  fact  itself^ 
er  rather,  the  statement  of  it,  we  assuredly  cannot  help  regarding 
with  infinite  scepticism ;  and,  indeed,  must  acknowledge  that  we 
are  by  no  means  very  firm  believers  even  in  the  stories,  commonly 
^ven,  of  the  Inachian  or  Phoronean  migrations  ;.but  these  are  ques* 
tions  on  which  we  do  not  conceive  the  credit  of  the  sacred  historian 
to  be  committed.    For,  considering  that  the  first  postdiluvians  be- 

En  their  career  in  a  state  of  civilization,  and  that  the  average 
igtl:  of  human  life  was  at  that  time  at  least  five  tiaiea  as  great 
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m»  «l  pmeotf  it  hecooiM  fjatii  ditt  pcqiuifition  miwl;  tben  have  ior 
cfeaned'with  «  raittdky  iotaQy  beywd  modern  expewnce ;  osd  if 
to  these  cooaidkintioiw  we  «fM  the  oppartuiuty  wnich  ihe  greater 
iengtli  of  life  mitf  t  hi^e  albrded  for  the  accomplishmenl  of  ei^ 
terprizes  wfaich^  in  our  present  span  of  existence,  would  be  dis- 
XQun^g  to  eU  but  the  hi^heet  nod  most  ardent  spirit  of  advei^ 
lUFe,  we  dbell  not  think  it  improbable  that,  within  four  or  live 
leenturies  from  the  deluge,  the  descendants  of  Noah  may  have  esr 
tended  themselves  to  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic  sea* 
.  ^  The  import^noe  of  some  of  the  subjects  which  the  chronolor 
gical  department  of  the  present  article  has  suggested  to  our  consir 
deratioiif  ni^y,  we  hope  apologize  for  our  having  been  so  '  long 
detained  in  that  obscure  sojourn.'  We  now  hasten  to  more  por 
pul^r  ground;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  even  the  mo^ 
«trictly  historical  parts  of  the  work  before  us  are  intermixed  with 
disquisitions  more  learned  than  agreeable ;  for  the  cloven  foot  of 
the  chronologer  pe^  out  from  time  to  time  throughout.  Nor  is 
Ae  author  very  studious  of  the  decorations  of  style,  or  of  descrip- 
tive excellence;  and  the  truth  is^  that  figures  are  always  bad  com- 
|>any  for  words.  But,  with  all  this,  M.  Clavier  has  much  merit  as 
i|  historian, — the  merit  of  being  sensible,  candid^  and  very  ac- 
curate. 

The  ancient  writers  he  has  perused  for  himself,  and  with  great 
cvre;  bu^,  in  estimating  their  authority,  he  seems  to  foe  occi^ 
eionally  misled  by  his  chronological  prejudices,  and  to  value  to# 
lightly  the  general  hisl)oric  credit' of  such  amoug  them,  as  may  not 
liave  made  the  chronology  of  the  early  times  their  particuUr  study. 
Especially,  we  were  surprised  and  displeased  by  the  reflections 
which  M.  Clavier  casts  on  the  veracit}'  of  Herodotus.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  judgment  of  that  historian,  we  had  conceived^ 
that  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  world  were  now  nearly  unanimous 
in  favour  of  his  honesty ;  but,  to  $peak  our  own  sentiments,  we 
are  inclined  to  question  whethes  any  man  has  ever  existed,  who^ 
i^dier  in  making  researches,  or  in  reporting  the  result  of  them, 
was  influenced  by  a  more  truly  {^losophical  spirit.  Living  dur<> 
iog  the  infancy  of  physical  science^  and,  we  may  add,  during  the 
maturity  of  metaphysical  ignorance,  Herodotus  very  properly 
avoided  every  approach  to  a  spirit  of  dogmatism  and  incredulity : 
but  an  attentive  examination  of  his  writings  will  shew  that  he  was, 
generally  speaking,  a  not  more  curious^  dian  cautious  and  candid, 
enquirer.  In  spite,  indeed,  of  his  caution,  the  wonders  which  he 
relates  are,  as  in  such  an  age  might  have  been  expected,  not  a  few; 
but  he  records  them,  usually  with  a  direct  advertence  to  the  au- 
thoriues  for  his  statements,  frequently  with  a  distinct  notice  to  the 
ji^der  of  scepticiwn  on  bis  pwii  part.    Where  his  means  of  in- 
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formation  were  good/  his  credit  is  of  a  very  high  order ;  and  it  has 
been  justly  andjudiciouriy  remarked,  that  '  rae  siroplictty  of  his 
manner  detects  itself,  and  with  the  assistance  of  circumstances  col- 
lateral to  the  story,  sufficiently  indicates  where  he  deserves  credit, 
and  where  neglect.' 

But,  in  dilating  on  the  merits  of  Herodotus,  we  are  forgetting 
an  author  who  has  more  inunediate  claims  on  our  courtesy.  We 
shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  submit  to  the  reader  a  specimen 
of  the  performance  of  M.  Clavier.  It  is  extracted  froqi  his  pre- 
liminary discourse,  and  affords  a  comprehensive  philosophical 
sketch  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Grecian  history. 

*  La  nation  Grecque  n'eut  pas  des  commencemens  tr^s-brillans.  De- 
vant  son  origine  ^  un  C»tablis$ement  commercial,  ce  que  nous  nommons 
nn  comptoir,  forme  par  des  Ph^niciens,  elle  se  boma  pendant  long- 
temps  a  propager  son  commerce  et  celui  de  sa  metropole  par  des  ^ta- 
bJissemens  pareils  sur  les  c6tes  du  Peloponnese,  de  TAttique,  de  la 
Bceotie,  de  la  Thessalie,  sur  celles  de  TAsie  mineure  et  dans  quelques 
Sles.  Comme  elle  6toit  tr^s-peu  puissante,  et  que  les  Ph^niciens  cux- 
ni6mes  n'avoient  pas  une  population  proportionnee  h.  Tctendue  de  leurs 
entreprises,  les  moyens  pacifiques  durent  ^tre  pendant  long-temps  les 
seuls  dont  on  fit  usage,  et  les  Grecs  en  conserverent  toujours  Thabi- 
tude ;  car  ils  eiirent  rarement  recours  aux  armes  -  pour  s'elablir  dans 
les  pays  oii  ils  all^rent.  On  sent,  d'apr^s  cela,  qu'il  ne  devoit  rien  y 
avoir  d'aussi  monotone  que  Thistoire  des  cinq  premiers  si^cles  de  la 
Gr^ce,  puisqu'elle  n'ofFroit  presque  aucun  de  ces  grands  ^v^nemens 
politiques  ou  militaires  qui  excitent  si  vivement  la  curiosite  par  Tint^r^t 
qu'ils  inspirent ;  elle  dut  done  ^tre  n6glig6e  par  les  poetes,  qui  n'y 
trouvoient  presque  aucun  de  ces  exploits  qui  se  pr^toient  si  volontiers 
aiix  ornemens  que  leur  fournissoit  leur  brillante  imagination,  et  ils  ne 
s'en  occupiirent  que  pour  retracer  les  genealogies  des  beros  qu'ib  chan- 
toient;  c'estainsi  qu'Homere,  a  propos  d'^Enee,  remonte  jusou'a  Dar- 
danus ;  et  jusqu'k  Sisyphc,  k  propos  de  Glaucus,  et  s'il  a  neglige  les 
genealogies  de  la  pluparl  des  h6ros  dont  il  parle  dans  le  catalogue  des 
vaisseaux,-  c'est  parce  qu'elles  ^toient  le  sujet  principal  d'un  poeme 
d'Hesiode  son  contemporain,  et  qu'iltivoit  dfi  connoitre  dans  sesvoyuges. 

*  Get  etat  de  paix  si  sterile  pour  Thistoire  est  le  plus  favorable  k  lapro- 
«p6rite  de  Tespece  humaine  et  k  Taccroissement  de  la  population ;  aussi 
■voyons-nous  que  dans  le  sixibme  si^cl'e,  ou  environ  soixante  ans  avant 
la  guerre  de  Troie,  la  Gr^ce  Europ6enne  se  trouva  si  peuplee  qu'elle 
fut  obligee  de  chercher  des  moyens  pour  remedier  a  I'exces  de  la  popu- 
lation, etce  futsausdoutepour  cela  que  les  Argonautesentreprirentleur 
expedition,  dont  le  butetoitdes'emparer  du  commerce  duPont-Euxin,et 
de  fonder  des  colonies  sur  ses  cotes,  but  qui  fut  manque  par  la  division 
quisemit  ejitre  les  chefs.  Cette  expedition  fut  le  commencement 
d'uneepoque  cxtr^mement  brillante,  mais  tr^s-malheu reuse  par  ses 
suites,  puisque  la  Grece,  aftbiblie  par  les  guerres  continuelles  aux- 
quelles  elle  avoit  ete  en  proie,  tomba  dans  un  etat  de  d6perissement 
dont  elle  ne  put  se  relever  qu'au  bout  de  plusieurs  siocle^.    CHjst  effeo* 
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taveioeiit  entre  le  Tetour  des  Argdnautes  et  la  guerre  de  Troie  qis^il 
laut  placer  la  chasse  du  sapiglier  de  Calydon,  la  guerre  entre  les  £to« 
liens  et  les  Calydoniens  qui  en  /ut  la  suite,  celle  entre  les  Lapithes  et 
les  Ceniaures  :  la  prise  et  Je  pillage  d'lolcospar  Pelceetles  Dioscures, 
les  deux  guerres  de  Thebes,  et  enfin  les  nombreuses  expeditious  d'Her- 
cules  tant  dansleP^loponn^se  qu'au  dehors,  expeditions  auxquelles  la 
Gr^ce  dut  cette  union  qui  la  mit  h.  m^me  de  d^ployer  de  si  grands 
iioyens  pour  la  guerre  deTroie.  Hercules  fut  en  effet  le  premier  qui 
r^unit  en  un  corps  tous  les  peuples  de  la  Gr^ce  en  leur  faisant  recon- 
noitre la  supi^atie  des  rois  d'Argos  de  la  race  de  Persee ;  et  lorsqu' 
Agsmemnon,  qui  avoit  8ucc4d6  aux  droits  d'£urysth6e,  eut  resolu  de 
porter  la  guerre  dans  TAsie  mineure,  il  ne  lui  fut  pas  difficile  de  deci- 
der les  autres  souveratns  k  reunir  leurs  forces  aux  siennes  et  k  lui  con^ 
£er  le  commanderaent  g^n^ral  de  Tarniee.  11  est  assez  vraisemblabie 
que  Tenlevement  d'HelSiie  ne  fut  que  le  pr6texte  de  cette  guerre,  dont 
le  but  principal  ^toit  de  procurer  de  nouveaux  etablissemens  aux  Grecs 
de  TEurope  qui  se  trouvoient  encore  en  proie  aux  maux  qu  entraine 
apr^  lui  Texces  de  la  population  dans  un  pays  bbrne  par  la  nature  et 
en  gen6ral  peu  fertile.  C*est  au  moins  la  consequence  que  nous  pouvons 
tirer  du  r6cit  par  lequel  Stasinus  de  Chypre  avoit  commence  son  poeme 
sur  la  guerre  deTroie,  intitule  les  vers  Cypriens.  II  supposoit  que  la 
naissance  d'H61^ne  avoit  6t6  dccid^e  dans  un  conseil  tenu  entre  les 
dieux,  qui  savoient  qu'elle  occasiouneroit  entre  TEurope  et  TAsie  une 
.guerre  sangla/ite,  mais  malheureusement  n^cessaire  pour  faire  cesser 
les  plaintes  de  la  Terre  qui  se  trpuvoit  surcharg^e  par  Texc^  de  la  po- 
pulation.* Tout  le  monde  connoit  Thistoire  de  cette  expedition,  qui 
^nit  par  la  prise  et  le  pillage  de  Troie,  apr^s  avoir  ^galement  4puis6  la 
Gr^ce  Europeenne.  par  les  efforts  qu'elle  fut  obligee  de  faire  pour 
mettre  sur  pied  une  armee  de  plus  de  cent  mille  hommes,  et  pour  lui 
cnvoyer  des  renforls  pendant  la  durce  du  siege,  et  la  Gr^ce  Asiatique 
livr^e  pendant  dix  ans  aux  ravages  d'une  aussi  grande  multitude,  qui 
ne  pouvant  tirer  des  vivres  de  son  pays  ne  pouvoit  subsister  que  par  le 
pillage.  Aussi  lorsque  la  guerre  fut  termin^e,  les  Grecs  de  I'Europe 
ne  se  sentant  pas  en  6tat  de  conserver  leurs  conqu^tes,  retourn^rentrils 
pour  la  plupart  dans  leurs  patries,  d'o^  beaucoup  furent  chasses,  soit 
par  des  voisins  puissans,  soit  par  des  factions  qui  s'etoient  form^es  du- 
rant  l^ur  absence.  Les  Grecs  alors  s'ispl^rent  de  nouveau,  et  cbaque 
peuple  ne  songea  plus  an'k  defendre  son  territoire,  ou  h  envahir  ^elui 
de  qiielqu  autre  s'il  ^toit  plus  a  sa  convenance.  L'invasion  des  Do- 
riens  elle-m6me  ne  put  pas  determiner  les  Peloponnesiens  k  se  coaliser 
pour  leur  defense,  et  ceux  qui  croyoient  n'avoir  rien  k  craindre  laissti- 
rent  subjuguer  leurs  voisins  sans  faire  aucun  mouvement.— Disc.  Prel. 
pp.  14 — 20. 

These  specimens  will  convince  the  reader  that  M.  Clavier  is 
possessed  of  very  good  qualitications  for  historical  criticism.  In- 
deed, the  account  which  the  author  has  given  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  Trojan  war  on  the  growing  civilization  of  Greece,  is, 

*  Sillies  sur  fioaiere„  IM*de,  lib.  !•  r.  5. 
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Tf e  duBk,  eitentially  jmaty  and  affords  die  only  sttisfiHStorj  asfda* 
natioB  of  die  darkneeg  wbioh  overspread  die  anoals  of  diat  counti^ 
throughout  die  iuterval  which  elapsed  between  the  tunes  of  Homer 
and  those  of  Pisistratus.  For,  while  the  length  of  dmt  interval  i^ 
a  matter  of  great  controversy,  no  man  disputes  its  obscurity.  This 
piece  of  history,  therefore,  supplies  a^^urious  instance  of  the  manr 
ner  in  which  war,  itself  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  that  uot  only  io 
it9  principle,  but  in  most  of  its  details,  tends  to  rebarbariu  lyiaQr 
kiucl,  find  to  restore  the  confi^iun  of  chaos.  The  operation  of  ihd 
Tro^  iAva^iou  pn  the  aative  country  of  the  invaders  apfNMM,  io 
£sct,  only  like  an  aggravated  edition  of  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  crusades  an  the  stale  of  Europe ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time^ 
imattended  with  most  of  those  compensating  circumstances  which 
are  thought  by  many  philosophers  to  have  ultimately  rendered  the 
crusades  very  signally  beneficial  to  the  western  world. 

But,  aoquiesciuc  m  this  account,  we  cannot  therefore  accede  to 
some  of  the  speciuations  with  which  the  author  has  judged  fit  to 
interweave  it«  We  allude  to  the  position  tbat  the  Argonautic  and 
Trojan  expeditions  originated  in  tne  necessity  of  finding  som^  re« 
ceptade  for  the  redundant  population  of  early  Greece,  and  to  tht 
lAferenee  that  tlits  redundance  of  population  ai^uea  a  previous  stats 
of  cmuiderable  civilization  and  Iwg  tranquillity.  Oi^both  poisl^ 
especially  on  the  former,  M.  Clavier  expresses  himself  with  a  cob* 
fidence,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  occasional  symptoms 
in  his  style,  would  not  have  been  natural  to  him,  were  it  not  per- 
fecdy  inseparable  from  the  French  character.  ^  Cefut  sans  doute 
four  cela — ,*'  but  we  are  not  without  great  doubts,  both  on  4i9 
one  poi|it  gnd  on  the  other*  It  does  not  appear  proved^  tb^^t  tbft 
object  of  the  expediuons  in  question  wa^  to  remedy  the  excess  (4 
population,  although  the  event  of  them  was  unquestionably  sii<^  Hi 
would  h^ve  proved  a  very  effectual  remedy  for  that  evil.  StUl  leas 
does  it  appear  proved  that  die  previous  condition  of  (ireece  wae 
that  of  «  considerably  civilized  and  peaceable  comniunity  of  states, 
akbough,  that  die  Trojan  war  operated  as  a  strong  check  on  civi- 
Ikation,  we  have  already  distincdy  admitted.  Our  chief  concern, 
however,  is  with  the  mode  of  reasonmg  by  which  M.  Clavier  in- 
fers the  latter  of  tbese  facts  from  the  former ;  and,  as  the  inference 
s^ems  to  us  to  involve  an  error  in  political  philosophy,  we  sbaU 
venture  to  offer  on  it  a  few  words. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  to.  lay  down  an  absolutely  unvarying 
rule  on  this  subject ;  but,  in  general,  a  deliberate,  large,  and  em- 
bodied emigration,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  easing  a  territory 
of  its  inhabitants, — much  more,  if  that  emigration  fc^  armedf— 
so  far  from  striking  us  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  civilization,  ap- 
pears to  us  the  stppiAg^t  fiiemw^^  c^videace  of  barbarism.    For, 
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QeUh»m  of  timl  decisive  uid  ptkiible  kiad  whkh  pontsoat  th«  «3&- 

ptdiflBcy  of  emgmftion^    fetpply  and  cinattoiptimi  in  such  a  cqub« 

trj  itiaintMO  « toWabty  rtewly  aoiaiiil  proportioii ;  and^  evMi  wheii 

Ifae  ^^enstnni^timi  tends  to  esoaed  tba  aapply,  yet,  frotn  dia  pom* 

plm  arrangemeiit  of  sadaty,  vhieh  interposes  an  inde&iita  nimi«^ 

ber  of  stages  between  the  prodocer  and  the  ecmstimery  iht  evil 

coises  to  die  l^ilter  odnfoonded,  or  rather  identi^eri,  witk  so  inanf 

o^ier  evilsy  that  it  <;an  scarcely  be  disceraedi  much  less  asstgnad* 

This  ia  parlkulaidy  Ihe  case  mth  the  tnlgar,   who  are  ahva^  thef 

<Ai^  mi&ners  on  such  an  emeiigeneyy  tet  who,  while  diey  ara 

f^acdy  raady  to  impute  their  snferings  to  the  pressora  of  the 

tioKMy  the  wei^t  of  taxes^  the  dearth  of  emfdoymanty  the  lomw 

9aas  of  wages,  or  to  other  oauses  of  die  same  desonptiai,  ae)doai 

guess  dMt  tba  blaaiie  ahonld  be  laid  on  the  increase  of  their  otMs 

numbers.     Secondly,  in  such  a  community^  die  remedy  is  scareely 

a  less  grievance  dian  the  disease.    The  settled  habits  of  cfviliaed 

life  bind  men  to  a  local  residence  with  infinitely  stronger  )igaasenta 

than  can  be  fumidied  by  the  most  romalitic  attadimaits  of  b^arba^ 

rian  patri^dam.    To  aU  ranks  of  a  civilized  society,  exftdrioHem  ir 

a  serious  calamity;  but  to  the  vulgar,  that  is,  to  0iose  who  thai 

paoat  immedialply  feel  the  pressure  of  an  excessive  pepulatiQii,  it 

ia  an  almost  intoJerahie  burden,  and  will  be  endured  only  wbm 

the  neeeasit^  is  of  the  dearest  and  most  cogent  natuie. 

Tp  diis  situation,  that  of  a  burbarian  cooununity  presents,  in 
nhnost  every  respect,  a  direct  conUtist.  Its  supplies  are  always 
fNrecarious,  and  occasionally  Kable  to  the  most  alarming  defalea-' 
tions.  When  a  great  deficiency  occurs,  such  is  the  simplicity  of 
die  social  syst^n,  that  the  evil  is  seen  as  soon  as  it  is  felt,  and  such 
the  equality,  in  point  of  comforts,  at  least,  of  the  whole  societT» 
diat  it  is  felt  almost  as  much  by  the  chief  as  by  his  followers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  disease  is  scarcely  more  apparent  than  the  spen 
cific  for  it  is  obvious.  By  men  of  an  uncertam  ai^  erratic  moda 
of  li£^  the  resource  of  some  new  settlement,  both  as  a  help  for 
the  present  «id  as  a  proviskm  for  the  future,  is  coirtemplatad  wifeb* 
o«t  any  peculiar  honor;  and  perhaps,  widi  die  less,  when  die 
path  to  it  nmst  be  opened  by  the  sword.  The  consequence  is, 
tliat  acoUectiTe  emigration  takes  place,  and  probably,  an  em^radon 
in  arms.  The  well-informed  reader  will  recollect  many  examples 
in  confirmation  of  these  remarks ;  and  it  might  easily  be  shevrn 
diat  the  history  of  the  great  ^olic  and  Ionic  migrations  from 
Oreece,  which  occurred  after  the  Trojan  war,  if  not  directly  con* 
fr-matory  of  them,  yet  authorises  no  conclusion  with  which  th^ 
are  not  in  perfect  consistence. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  Mr  aotfaor;  and  dia  saet  intesaating 
•  .  point 
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point  in  his  woric,  to  which  we  can  next  direct  the  reader^a  atten* 
.  tion,  is  that  wiudi  respects  the  legislation  of  Lycmgus.  On  a 
subject  involvii^  aH  the  mosf^  important  principles  of  domestic 
polity  and  municipal  law,  we  certainly  were  not  so  unreasonable  as 
to  expect  a  full  and  free  discussion  from  a  Frenchman  writing  in 
Paris,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  even  though  diat 
Frenchman  happened  to  be  a  judge  in  the  Cour  de  justice  crimi- 
neUe,  M.  Clavier,  however,  has  not  been  sparing  of  ii^enious 
disquisition  on  some  parts  of  this  subject;  especially,  with  regard 
to  the  influence  of  the  constitution  established  by  Lycurgus,  on  the 
national  policy  of  Lacedemon.  It  is  tlie  opinion  of  the  author, 
not  merely,  (which  is  the  universfd  opinion,)  thajt  to  the  effect  of  this 
singular  frame  of  laws  must  be  traced  that  martial  spirit  and  hardi- 
hood, which  rcfidered  the  Spartan  people  so  capacious  of  empire ; 
but  farther  that  the  ascendency  widi  which  the  legislator  virtually 
endowed  ^e  Spartans,  over  the  other  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  in- 
evitably tended  to  embroil  the  former;  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  latter,  in  the  sequel,  with  the  rest  of  Pdoponnesus.  Thus 
were  they  compelled  to  make  proof  of  that  greatness  to  which  they 
were  trained.  On  this  topic,  we  shall  leave  the  author  to  develops . 
his  own  conceptions. 

*  Quoique  les  princfpaux  6tats  de  la  Grfece,  corame  Argos,  Lac^dae* 
mone,  TArcadie,  Ath^nes,  etc.  eussent  des  souverains  qui  prenoient  le 
titre  de  rois  de  toute  la  contr^e,  il  paroit  -k  peu-pr^  certain  que  ces 
souverains  n'avoient  une  autorite  directe  que  .dans  la  ville  principaie, 
et  que  chacune  des  autres  avoit  son  roi  et  son  gouvemement  particu- 
lier.  Aristote  et  Denys  d'HalicarDasse  le  disent  tr^  positivement,  et 
leur  assertion  se  trouve  confirmee  par  cc  que  nous  voyons  dans  Homere. 
Les  pr6tendan8  a  la  main  de  Penelope  etoiept  pour  la  plupart  rois  des 
petites  lies  voisines  d'llhaque  et  de  quelques  villes  de  cette  ile.  II  en 
^toit  de  m^me  des  principaux  Pheaciens  rassembles  k  la  cour  d'Alci- 
noiis,  et  a  qui  Hombre  ^onne  le  titre  de  rois.  II  est  probable  quils 
passoicnt  une  partie  de  leur  temps  dans  la  viUe  principaie,  6\X  ils  for- 
moietit  le  conseil  du  sou  vera  in,  et  qu'ils  n'alloient  dans  leurs  villes  re- 
spectives  que  pour  les  sacrifices  solennels  quails  ^uvoient  seuls  offrir,  et 
pour  rendre  la  justice,  ce  qui  6toit  une  de  leurs  principales  attribu- 
tions ;  c'est  pour  cela  qu'Hom^re  les  nomme  ^x»^Xov(,  distr^teurs 
de  lajusticcj  et  qu'H^siode  donne  le  titre  de  rois  aux  simples  juges. 
Lorsqu'ii  y  avok  quelque  guerre,  ils  commandoient  chacun  les  troupes 
de  leu^  ville  et  marchoient  sous  les  ordres  du  roi  de  la  cit6  principaie, 
mais  ils  ctuient  a  peu-pres  indcpendans  en  temps  de  paix.  Les  Hera- 
clides  en  montant  sur  le  trone,  avoient  succede  a  Tautorile  des  des- 
cendans  de  JNIenelas,  et  les  autres  rois  de  Ma  Laconic  avoient  re- 
connu  leur  supromatie.  Nousne  connoissons  pas  les  noras  de  tous  ces 
rois,  mars  il  paroit  qu'il  y  en  avoit  plusieurs ;  Philonomus  I'etoit  k  Amy- 
cles,  Patreus,  fils  de  Proygenes,  regnoit  proba*blement  dans  quelque 
autre  viUe,  car  il  de  quitta  la  lAconie^ue  sous  le  r^gne  d'Agts ;  et  il 
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J  en  fl^oit  sans  dotite  d'aiitres  ailleure.  Peu-k-peu  ces  rok  avoient 
perdu  leur  antorit^,  comme  dans  presque  tout  le  reste  de  la  Gr^e,  et 
Jes  peuples  s'etoient  accoutumte  i  se  gouverner  par  eux-m^mes,  sans 
cependant  chercher  k  se  soustraire  i  la  subordination  qu'ils  devoient 
aux  rois  de  Sparte,  ce  qui  se  bornoit>  comme  nous  I'avoDs  dit,  k  les 
suivre  h  la  guerre.  Mais  Lycurgue  ayaut  ordonne  que  les  lois  propo* 
s^es  par  le  s§nat,  et  adoptees  par  le  peuple  assemble  entre  le  Babyce. 
et  le  Cnacion,  fussent  observees  dans  toute  la  Laconic,  les  babitans 
des  villes  un  peu  6loigii^es  ne  pduvant  pas  se  rendre  h  ces  assemblies, 
se  trouvoient  r(»ellement  asservis  au  peuple  de  Sparte  et  des  environs ; 
ils  ne  pouvoient  pas  non  plus  partager  T^ducation  publique  qui  nc  se 
dbnnoit  qn'k  Sparte ;  enfin,  cette  ville  6toit  sans  doute -la  seule  oii  fus** 
salt  ^taUis  les  phidities  ou  repas  communs ;  il  y  avoit  done  une  difl&* 
renee  bien  r^elle  entre  les  Spartiates  et  les  Lacons;  je  crois  cependant 
que  ces  derniers,  lorsqu'ils  venoient  h  Sparte,  y  jouitsoient  des  mfimes 
droits  que  les  Spartiates ;  c'est  ainsi  qu'k  Rome,  ville  qui  avoit  .em- 
prunte  de  Sparte  une  grande  partie  de  $es  lois  et  de  ses  institutions,  et 
dont  la  puissance  s'est  formee  a-peu*pres  par  les  mftmes  moyens ;  il  n'y 
avoit  eu  pendant  long-temps  aucune  difference  entre  les  lAtins,  qui 
avoient  quelque  analogie  avec  les  Lacons,  et  les  Remains  qu'on  peut 
assimiler  aux  Spartiates  ;  mais  ces  deux  peuples  devenus  plus  puissans, 
ttabliient  une  lighe  de  demarcation  entre  eux  et  les  babitans  des  villes 
deleurterritoire,  surlesquelsils  usurp^rentrautoritesouveraine,  quoique 
dans  le  principe  leurs  droits  fussent  les  m6mes«' — ^Tom.ii.pp.  1^9 — 132. 
'  After  remarking  that,  on  the  final  departure  of  Lycurgus,  the 
subordinate  towns  of  Laconia  began  to  feel  and  to  rebel  against 
the  yoke,  and  that,  as  auxiliaries  to  one  of  these  refractoiy  towns, 
the  Tegeans  were  drawn  into  a  war  with  Sparta,  which  they 
waged  with  some  success, — the  historian  thus  continues  : 

•  Comme  les  Lacedaemoniens  6toient  fort  affoiblis  par  I'^chec  qu'ils 
venoient  d'eprouver  dans  la  guerre  contre  les  T6g6ates,  diffi^rentes 
villes  de  la  Laconic  crurent  devoir  saisir  cette  occasion  pour  sWran- 
chir  du  joug  qu'on  leur  avoit  iropos6 ;  ces  villes  6toient,  Pbares,  Ge- 
rantbres,  Amycles  et  Helos  ;  il  est  probable  qu'elles  ne  se  r^volt^nl 
pas  toutes  k  la  fois,  car  les  Lac^dsmoniens  auroient  eu  beaucoup  de 
peine  k  les  soumettre,  elles  firent  sans  doute  comme  les  villes 
voisines  de  Rome,  quise  laiss^rent  toutes  asservir  successivementf 
sans  presque  jamais  penser  a  combiner  leurs  forces,  ct  k  cet  egard, 
les  commencemens  de  la  r6publique  de  Sparte  ressemblent  beau- 
coup  k  ceux  de  la  republique  Rumaine :  n'ayatit  Tune  et  Tautre 
dans  le  principe,  qu'un  territoire  extri^mement  born^,  elles  parvinrent 
d'abord  k  se  faire  d^cemer  le  comraandement  par  les  villes  e^viron- 
nafites,  el  elles  les  subjugu^rent  ensuite  successivement  sous  pretextc 
de  leur  desob^issance  et  de  leur  revoke.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  Ik  les  seuls 
traits  de  conformity  qu'il  y  ait  entre  ces  deux  republiquesclil^bres,  dont 
la  coihparaison  sera  le  sujet  d'un  examen  plus  approfondi,si  je  puis  don- 
oer  suite  a  cet  ouvrage.r—Tom.  ii.  pp.  141,  142. 

Although  we  have  not  safficitntly  informed  ourselves  to  give  a 
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deciaive  0{Hiiiaii  on  die  matter  of  thwe  cf&tracto;  w«  h$r%  h^em 
fiiucb  gratified  by  tfaetn,  and  hope  to  derive  gr^al  pleasure  from 
the  perusal  of  the  promised  comparison  between  die  tivo  republics. 
At  the  satii6  time,  wei«  ^*e  statiotied  at  the  autbo^'a  elboW  dttrbtg 
tbe^x^tttionof  his  t>urpose,  our  constatlt  afod  earnest  eicfaof^ 
^uti  yk0tild  he.  Bete)are  bf  the  spirit  of ^tem. 

The  short  (useussion  into  which  M.  Clavier  enters,  oil  th^  efauses 
that  led  to  the  migration  ofPhalanthus  and  the  Partheniae  from 
Sparta,  we  consider  as  absolutely  a  model  of  historical  criticism: 
combining,  exacdy  in  tlie  right  degrees,  a  respect  for  established 
Aiilfiorities  with  a  wh(de8ome  aceptkism.  Indeed  he  has  settled^ 
iti  our  judgment^  tlie  subject ;  but,  as  tbe  subject  itei^f  ift  of  nd  verj 
gnai  impartaDcei  we  will  not  enlarge  oii'it.  The  legialation  of 
Itekm  h»  tfeata  vei^  concisely,  and  hk  reviewers  n^ay  therefore  be 
eflto^ed  from  touching  on  it  at  all.  There  is,  hovfever,  a  view  of 
Mi  Clavier's  work,  which  we  have  not  yet  pointed  out,  but  in 
Whi^h  it  has  not  a  little  interested  us ;  and,  as  We  are  willing  to  im- 
^aft  the  interest  thus  inspired,  we  shall  devote  to  that  object  the 
remainder  of  our  critique. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  democratical  republics  of  th« 
ancient  world  fomiied  the  favourite  eommon^place  of  the  rBpubli*? 
eans  at  t^is.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  firodi  the  tnoeft  uo^lassical 
throats  of  the  '  Massacrers  and  Septembrizers,'  but  classical  rav- 
ings about  BruUis  and  Thrasybulus:  and  the  Vergniauds  and  Bris^ 
sots  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  transmigrated  spirits  of  thoaa 
ianous  orators  who  '  wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democraties*  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  But  these  banditti  had  ill  estimated  the 
powers  and  properties  of  the  terrible  engine  which  they  under- 
took to  manage,  and  they  fell  victims  to  the  force  of  its  recoil. 
A  new  order  of  things  has  succeeded ;  Brutus  and  Thrasybulus 
have  been  remanded  to  the  shades ;  uid  it  is  really  interesting  to  ob« 
serve  the  altered  manner  in  which  the  French  now  express  them« 
selves  on  those  classical  subjects  which  formerly  inflamed  theii'  re- 
vokitionary  etithusiasfti.  The  memory,  indeed^  of  the  regidde  ex- 
cesses, and  of  the  reign  of  Jterror,  as  it  may  naturally  have  sug- 
gested, so  it  in  some  degree,  certainly  justifies>  diis  change  of  tone; 
but  there  seems  room  for  a  shrewd  suspicion,  that  the  effect  haj 
been  assisted  by  the  operation  of  motives  somewhat  more  pressing 
than  the  recollection  of  the  past.  We  cannot  foi^et  how  much 
out  of  his  element  the  genius  of  Greek  and  6oman  liberty  must 
find  himself — adpretoria  regis — ^in  the  levee-room  of  the  empervr 
^*the  west. 

•  la  this  view  we  have  turned  over  with  some  curiosity  the  history 
of  Greece,  penned  by  a  Parisian  judge,  in  the  year  1809;  sAvi 
have  been  watchful  to  observe  in  what  manner  be  would  handle 
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oerlaifi  awkwiird  portidna  of  diat  b^fory#  We  are  far^  m  the  r^^ 
sultSj  from  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  M.  Clavier  has  beeiir 
for^sird  to  rail  at  fepublicamsm,  and  to  parade  the  chains  with 
which  bi^  noliappy  country  is  bound.  Besides  that  the  real  ten- 
deocy  to  licente  aad  atiarchy  hj  which  Grecian  liberty  was  Un* 
questionably  characteHsed,  gives  it  some  claim  to>  be  regarded  with 
disfavour  by  an  imperial  functionary,  it  must  be  remembered 
thai  personal  gratitude^  always  an  amiable  motive,  eveti  when  the 
object  of  it  is  a  villain,  must  tend  to  prejudice  this  aiitbor  on  the 
same  side.  Still  it  is  not  the  less  curious  to  remark  the  eifeel  of 
his  prejudices  struggling  with  au  evidently  honest  purpose  of  eiu^ 
qutiiig  hb  task  faithfully ;  nor  the  less  melancholy  and  humiliatiag 
to  notice  the  manner  in  which,  under  the  domination  of  the  new 
dynasty,  a  man  of  sense  and  liberality  is  compelled  to  measure  his 
syllables,  that  he  may  not  be  suspected  of  carrying  either  ci  thos^ 
qualities  to  excess. 

.  Almost  in  the  outset  of  M.  Clavier's  preliminary  discourse,  we 
perceive  a  tinge  of  the  fashionable  French  politics.  After  men* 
tioning  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages, — 
'  scarcely  (he  proceeds,)  had  the  firm  and  wise  rei^  of  Charle- 
magne restored  peace  to  the  nations  of  the  west,  when  they  gave 
scope  afresh  to  their  inventive  faculties,  and  the  ages  which  suc- 
ceeded, down  to  the  revival  of  literature,  were  distinguished  by 
ipany  important  discoveries,  as  those  of  the  compass,  gunpowder^ 
paper,  and  printing.'  This  is  exactly  the  orthodox  nationiu  creed. 
Every  true  Frenchman  is  bound  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  Charle- 
magne,— ^not  merely  as  he  believes  in  Mahomet,  that  is,  that  such 
a  persod  once  lived,  cut  an  immense  number  of  throats,  and  then 
died, — but  he  must  believe  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Charle- 
magne as  a  benefactor,  and,  as  it  were,  renovator  of  the  modem 
world ; — must  believe  in  his  mission, — we  do  not  know  that  we 
can  exactly  say,  in  his  diviue  mission, — but  certainly  in  his  mission 
from  some  preternatural  quarter  or  other ; — and,  above  all,  must 
believe  in  his  proleptic  or  typical  character,  as  the  high  and  mighty 
forerunner  of  the  head  of  the  Corsican  dynasty,  happy  and  victo- 
rious. As  belonging  to  a  nation  of  heretics,  we  may  be  allowed, 
perhaps,  to  question  a  part  of  these  pretensions,  on  condition  of 
pur  full  acquiescence  in  the  rest.  We  are,  then  firmly  persuaded 
that  Charlemagne,  by  force  of  arms,  subjugated  a  great  part  of 
Europe ; — ^that  bis  victories  were  not  more  brilliant  than  his  mas- 
sacres were  horrible ; — that  he  assassinated,  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power,  all  those  who  might  dispute  with  him  his  title  to  any  part 
of  his  possessions ; — that  he  repudiated  his  first  wife  (the  daughter 
of  Desiderius,)  on  the  ground  of  her  having  borne  him  no  chil- 
dren ; — that,  having  signally  triumphed  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
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been  crowned  (emperor  by  the  Pope,  who,  in  fact,  was  his  vassal,  his 
pride,  ambition,  and  military  glory,  received  a  mortifying  and  ever- 
memorable  check  from  the  gallant  population  of  Spain.  All  this 
we  believe ;  but,  when  we  recollect  the  long,  sanguinary,  and  de- 
solating wars,  which  his  reign  entailed  on  harrassed  Europe,  and 
the  intense  moral  and  mental  darkness,  which  was  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  those  wars,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  atrocities  of  which 
he  was  guilty,  his  enormous  waste  of  human  life  and  happiness,  his 
cruel  contempt  for  the  independence  of  nations, — ^we  must  be  to- 
lerated in  a  considerable  degree  of  scepticism  respecting  his 
claims  to  the  dignity  of  the  ^rand  pacificator  and  civilizer  of  the 
ZDestern  world,  must  be  permitted  to  count  for  little  his  exertions; 
however  laudable  in  themselves,  in  diffusing  the  light  of  science 
and  letters,  and  to  doubt  the  value  of  an  illumination,  which,  re- 
flected from  the  pages  even  of  his  own  historian, 
*  Serves  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe/ 

Very  soon  after  this  allusion  to  Charlemagne,  we  find  M.  Clavier 
hampered  in  the  expression  of  a  just  and  liberal  sentiment  by  that  un- 
fortunate necessity  which  has  cl^ined  up  liberty  of  speech  through- 
out France.  In  explanation  of  the  dearth  of  historical  records  among 
the  Asiatic  nations,  he  observes,  that  those  nations  have  generally 
been  the  victims  of  despotism,  and  that,  to  men  so  circum-» 
stanced,  history  is  without  interest.  History,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  says,  *  is  necessary  to  a  free  people,' — Here  an  Englishman 
would  have  stopped ;  for  his  reason  and  his  heart  would  alike 
have  told  him,  that  no  man  could  doubt  under  which  class  of  go- 
vernmeuts  he  reckoned  that  of  his  own  country,  or  would  question 
the  justice  of  the  arrangement.  The  case  of  our  neighbours  is  by 
no  means  quite  so  clear;  and  we  were  greatly  amused  by  the  dex- 
terous alternative  which  M .  Clavier  has  added  to  his  free  people. 
L^histoire  ^  est  n^cessaire  aux  peuples  '  libres — et — d  cenx  qui 
spnt  soumis  a  vn  gouvemement  tempirL'  Sincerely  do  we  wish 
that  the  temperance  of  the  government  dont  il  est  question  were  as 
clearly  a  matter  of  fact  as  the  submission  of  its  subjects. 

In  perfect  consonance  with  the  prepossessions  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  him,  our  historian  uniformly  espouses  the  cause  of  those 
persons  whom  the  Greeks  designated  by  the  appellation  oi  tyrants 
or  usurpers,  and  of  m  horn  the  early  annals  of  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics commemorate  not  a  few.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  very 
same  disposition,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  is  manifested 
by  our  own  learned  and  ingenious  countryman,  Mr.  Mitford^  who, 
composing  the  greater  part  of  his  history  of  Greece,  as  we  believe, 
at  a  time  when  the  enormities  of  the  French  revolution  had  in- 
spired most  moderate  men  with  a  deep  horror  of  democracy,  felt 
a  natural  alliance  towards  all  those  whom  he  found  opposed  to  the 
popular  interest  in  the  Grecian  states.  That  some  of  tliese  ty- 
rants. 
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rtatSy  ds  Ibey  ai^  dalled^  to^de  all  Excellent  Iis6  of  power  acquired 
by  very  questionable  means,  and  that  the  memories  of  many  of 
them  have  b^en  harcBy  deatl  with  by  the  Greek  writerSi  we  are 
much  disposed  to  believe.  At  the  same  time,  and  though  we  can^ 
not  pretend  to  the  possessicm  of  any  great  Afu^  of  democratietd 
prejudice,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  both  in  perusing  the  pageft 
of  Mr.  Mitford  and  those  of  M.  Clavier,  we  have  been  much 
fatigued  by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  a  defensive  or  a  laudatory 
Idne  whenever  a  tyrant  happenled  to  appear  on  the  ground.  Botk 
these  authors,  it  is  true,  are  too  conscientious  and  too  accurate, 
materially  to  Warp  facts ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  a  strong  pre- 
disposition will  inevitably  infect  the  mode  of  viewing  an  object^  even 
where  tlie  intentions  are  the  most  honest. 

While,  however,  the  En^sh  and  the  French  historian  cohcnr  in 
a  general  lemiii^  towards  persons  of  the  tyranhic'al  profession,  still, 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  respectively  betray  this  itclination, 
dief e  is  a  difference  which  strikes  us  as  very  cnrioas  ;  not  bemuse 
it  k  unaccountaUe,  but,  indeed,  for  exactly  the  contrary  fetson. 
Mr.  Mitford,  who  is  one  of  a  free  people^  has  too  vtmth  of  an 
English  miildto  look  with  favour  on  usmrpatidn,  by  whatever  liko- 
tive»  or  ptetences  santttted.  His  nstad  tendency,  therefore,  wiA 
%redpeet  to  the  Greek  tyrants,  is  to  deny  the  fact  of  their  httvin^ 
been  usurpers.  Th^  were,  according  to  the  getietal  tenour  ^ 
bis  representations,  simply  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  hap^ned 
to  predominate  in  the  state,  add,  in  ikis  sense  only,  leaders  of  thi 
•tilte  itself.^ — like  all  odier  governors,  they  occasionally  almsed 
their  authority ;  even  When  this  hi^pened,  howeter,  it  couM  not 
affect  their  title;  but  the  fact,  Mr.  Mitford  says^  is  that  they  very 
seldote  tkis  ofiended,  and  that  the  brand  of  tyranny  was  only  ma* 
licionaty  affixed  to  th^r  names  or  the  subsequent  liscendaney  of  att 
opposite  ^Ktion.  M,  Clavier,  on  the  other  nand,  wiio  resides  nni 
dbr  the  protection  of  a  gjbuvtmermni  temperifin  very  little  troubkd 
with  the  old  fashioned  scruples  entertainedby  Mr.  Mitford.  He,  fet 
the  most  part,  deliberately  resolves  the  Greek  tyrannic  ii^to  fti 
nriany  usMrpatidns ;  only,  he  defends  ^ese  usafrpatioiM  od  th4 
grdijoids  of  state  necessity,  and  the  subsequent  dfiQiee  Of  th4  pedpiei 
What  degree  of  weight,  iiideed,  might  remain  m  the  title  of  otteof 
these  governors  after  the  peo|>le  chose  to  snbinic  to  hifi  tnodentfioll 
n^  longer,  or  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  laemory  of  goveritment*, 
atonde  sanctaoned  by  the  popular  choice^  and  worthy  of  Aat  sanc^ 
tioBy  ^uld  have  incuited,  m  M.  Clavier  himself  6ften  coispittinf^ 
the  fKipuIar  ocKihb  throtighouf  Greece,  we  do  liot  find  tkMf  we  hat 
a*y  where  described.  He  hetitetev  not,  hoW<^r,  to  eotideiftlt 
tb*  um^asOnaMeiiess  of  thipse  who  eicelaimed  or  rebdkd  aga^^ 
$o  rational  a  yoke,  and  seems  to  consider  as  exceedingly  absurd  the 
VOL.  T.  NO.  IX.  c  preference 
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'prefereace  of  the  turbulent  delights  of  liberty  before  the  '  Unked 
§weetnest*  of  subjection, — 

For  the  sake  of  exemplifying,  so  far  at  least  as  M.  Clavier  is 
concerned,  these  remarks,  we  shall  refer  to  his  account  of  Pbidon, 
lyrant  of  Argos,  a  sovereign  who  seems,  from  the  imperfect  no- 
.tibes  that  remain  of  him,  to  have  lived  a  short  time  after  Lycur- 
gus,  and  to  have  been  greatly  distinguished  by  his  ability  and 
achievements.  Herodotus,  says  our  author,  speaks  of  him  '  comma 
d'un  tyran  violent  et  cniel ;'  but  it  behoves  us,  he  continues,  to  be  • 
on  our  guard  against  the  representations,  on  such  matters,  of  He* 
rodotus,  the  prevailing  object  of  that  author  having  been  to  flatter 
the  Athenians,  '  qui,  livr^s  alors  i  tous  les  exc^s  de  la  d6mocratie, 
regardoientcomnie  des  tyrans,  tousles  rois,  ^uelque  mod^r^s  qu'ils 
fussent :  et,  malgr6  tout  ce  qu*il  dit,  il  par6it  que  Bhidon  fut  un 
tris-grand  prince.'  Whether,  according  to  the  modem  conceptioiii 
of  the  French,  a  roi  modiri  is  to  be  considered  as  synonimous 
with  a  trh^rand  prince^  we  confess  ourselves  not  to  know ;  but, 
from  the  continuation  of  M.  Clavier^s  account,  it  appears  that 
King  Phidoi;!  gave  pretty  much  the  same  proofs  of  his  moderation 
and  his  greatness,  which  some  more  recent  worthies  have  conde^ 
•cended  to  afford.  He  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  oppor* 
tonity  allowed  him  by  the  Lacedemonians,  then  deeply  occupied 
in  odier  quarters,  to  extend  his  dominion  over  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Proposing  to  himself,  for  a  model,  his /e- 
nowned  ancestor  and  predecessor  Hercules,  (the  original  Charle- 
magne,  or  emperor  of  the  west^)  he  determined  to  establish  his 
power  over  every  people  who  hsMi  been  subject  to  the  government 
of  that  hero,  and  went  ht  to  accomplish  ms  purpose.  In  imita- 
tion  of  Hercules,  also,  he  resolved  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games ;  and,  with  this  view,  forcibly 
possessed  himself  of  ^e  city  and  territory  of  Pba,  then  regarded  as 
iHicred(or,  in  modem  Europe  it"' might  be  called,  ecclemastical) 
ground  throughout  Greece.  Here,  however,  his  triumphs  re« 
ceiyed  a  check.  The  Lacedemonians  were  roused  to  arms  by 
their  jealousy  of  his  growing  greatness;  and  war,  theq  more  fiuth-- 
ful  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  than  unhappily  it  has 
proved  on  some  later  occasions,  reduced  the  conqueror  to  limits 
eonsistent  with  the  safety  of  his  neighbours. 

This  story  surely  requires  no  comment ;  but  we  cannot  help 
adding,  that  the  censure  with  which  our  author  has  treated  Hero- 
dotus OB  the  subiect,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  much  misplaccMl* 
The  qptice  Of  Pbidon  in  Herodotus  is  entirely  incidental,  and  li* 
terally  does  notco^  ip  all,  so  much  as  half  a  dozen  lines.  ^  He 
begins,  indeeit  with  denominating  him  the  tyrant  of  the  Argives ; 
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but  it  is  only  cursorily ;  and  M.  Clavier  perfectly  knows  thvAty- 
rannus  in  Greek  is  not  equivalent  to  tyran  in  French, — that  it  ge- 
nerally denotes  merely  the  possession  of  kingly  poivver,  without  any 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  that  power  is  exercised.  The  only 
expre^ion,  descriptive  of  character,  which  Herodotus  applies  to 
this  person,  is,  that  he  was  '  the  most  domineering  man  of  all 
the  Greeks  of  his  time;'*  clearly  alluding  to  his  foreign,  not  to 
hb  domestic  policy;  nor  is  there  one  syllable  about  his  cruelty,  or 
even  his  violence; — and  the  actual  instances  which  Herodotus  has 
briefly  given  of  his  ambition,  fall  much  short  of  those,  which  M, 
Clavier  himself  has  collected  from  other  authors.  .  There  seems^ 
then,  to  have  been  very  little  demand,  on  this  occasion,  for  so  so- 
lemn a  protest  against  the  republicanism  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rian.— 

The  case  of  Phidon  does  not  furnish  an  opportunity  for  exemplify- 
ing that  difference  of  colour  which  we  have  described  as  distinguish- 
ing the  anti-democratic  partialities  of  Mr.  Mitford  from  1hos6  of 
the  author  before  us;  for  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Mitford  has  fairly 
^ven  up  his  Argive  Majesty,  as  an  untractably  ambitious  and  ill- 
conditioned  character.  For  a  complete  example  of  the  contrast  in 
this  respect  between  the  two  MTiters,  we  shall  resort  to  the  ac- 
count of  another  personage,  far  more  familiarly  known  to  modem 
readers  than  King  Phidon ; — ^we  mean,  Pisistratus  of  Athens.  In 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Mitford,  this  singular  man  appears  only  as  the 
fortunate  leader  of  a  fortunate  party ;  in  the  work  of  M.  Clavier, 
he  is  ever  represented  as  an  amiable  and  blameless  usurper.  \ 

The  devicie  by  which  Pisistratus,  in  the  first  instance,  possessed 
himself  of  the  chief  authority  in  Athens,  is,  according  to  the  com- 
mon mode  of  relating  the  story,  well  known  to  our  readers.  Hav- 
ing wounded  himself,  he  appeared  bleeding  in  the  forum,  declared 
to  the  people  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  assassination  from 
those  to  whom  his  popular  principles  had  rendered  him  obnoxious^ 
and  implored  their  protection.  The  people,  to  whom  his  affability 
and  munificence  had  long  endeared  him,  heard  his  complaints  with 
the  deepest  sympathy,  and,  on  the  motion  of  one  of  his  partisans, 
decreed  him  a  body-guard,  with  which  body-guard  he  seized  the 
citadel,  and  rendered  himself  supreme. 

Mr.  Mitford  accepts  eyery  part  of  this  story,  excepting  that 
which  charges  Pisistratus  widi  having  inflicted  on  himself  the 
wounds  of  which  he  complained.  He  inclines,  on  the  contrar}',  to 
believe  that  the  alleged  attempt  at  assassination  was  really  made ; 
and  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  the  appointment  of  a  guard  for 
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the  person  of  si  citizim,  was  a  favour  i>f  the  j^ranting  of  which 
other  iwtsmc^s  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  democracies. — 
The  intended  inference  is,  that  Pisistratus  has  been,  in  this  first 
stage  at  least,  falsely  loaded  with  the  reproach  of  usurpation ;  and, 
ii)  i^ct,  '  the  usurper,  if  he  was  such,*  i^  the  very  hardest  appella- 
tion affixed  to  that  personage  in  Mr.  Mitford'a  history.  But  why 
Pisistratus,  after  bis  escape  from  the  daggers  of  his  enemies,  pre- 
ferred his  appeal  to  a  tumultuous  aud  exciteable  populace,  rather 
thao  to  the  profei  judicatures  of  his  country,  then  newly  instituted 
or  i-emodelled  by  Solon  ;-^aBd  whether  it  waa  some  second  attempt 
at  assassination,  even  in  the  face  of  his  Hfe-^ards,  which  cofivinced 
him  that  he  could  be  safe  only  behind  stone  wall^,  9|nd  thus 
prompted  him  to  the  seizure  of  the  citadel  ;^*Mr.  Mitford  has  not 
undertaken  to  explain. 

The  French  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  the  story  in 
question,  without  any  departure  from  the  ^urreut  edition  of  it,  and 
spicks  of  the  qraft,  ambition,  aud  usurpation,  of  Pisistratus^  with- 
out any  embarrassment  or  disguise.  But  to  these  plain,  and,  we 
fear,  too  faithful  representations,  his  extravagant  estimate  of  the 
benefits  which  the  Athenians  derived  from  the  administration  of  the 
usurper, — and  his  censure  on  that  people  for  the  prejudices  which 
l^d  them  to  confer  on  him  who  had  forcibly  made  lumself  their 
master  the  appellation  of  tyrant, — ^form  a  curious  contrast.  la 
this  connection,  the  reader  is  tempted  to  view  the  machinations  of 
Pisistratus  against  the  liberties  of  his  country  nearly  with  the  same 
eyes  with  which  he  regards  the  ingenious  and  well<^irected 
rogueries  of  a  Scapin ; — as  the  ebullitions  of  a  sort  of  virtuous 
waggisbness,  by  means  of  which  the  surly  and  quizzical  old  guar- 
dians of  the  state  are  cheated,  and  the  state,  itself  united  to  the  only 
individual  worthy  of  such  a  bride  and  such  a  fortune.  Imleed  we 
have  very  little  doubt  that,  in  the  modern  court  of  the  Tuilleries, 
craft,  ambition,  and  usurpation,  are  by  no  means  avoided  to  be 
mentioned  as  subjects  too  delicate  for  public  discussioa*  We 
should  rather  conceive  that  tltese  little  tours  d'adresse  are  opeidy 
spoken  of  widi  equal  iumiliarity  and  sang-froid;  that  the  old  pneju* 
mces  in  favour  of  a  stouvemamm^  temptre  are  more  than  reviv^  ; 
and  that  not  only  is  he  who  saves  the  pepple  the  trouble  of  ruUmg 
themselves,  thought  to  perform  a  great  service,  but  that  the  n^erits 
of  the  service  are  supposed  to  be  much  enhanced  when  it  is  under-- 
taken  by  an  uninvited  volunteer. 

Pisistratus  was,  ono^  and  again,  expelled  from  his  govenwneiU 
and  from  Athens;  aud  it  i«  notorious  that  his  final  ro4nstatemfiit 
was  effected  by  force  of  arms.     His  first  military  operation,  on  thia 
occasion,  waa  ta  possess  hiiBself  of  Maradiw^    Hither^  says  Hero- 
dotus, 
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dotas^  his  partisans  resorted  out  of  the  city,  and  also  as  many  of  th^ 
people  as  *  preferred  tyranny  to  liberty/  This  statement,  disthi- 
guished  by  the  simplicity  so  characteristic  of  the  father  of  history^ ' 
has  been  adopted  bv  bodi  the  modem  historians  now  under  our  eye^ 
but  with  a  gloss  m  either  case^  which  it  will  be  amusing  to 
observe. 

*  Hither  (says  Mr.  Mitford)  his  remaining  partisans  in  Athens  flocked 
to  his  standard ;  together  with  many  other  Athenians  who,  according  to 
Herodotus's  expression,  "preferred  tyranny  to  liberty;"  that  is,  it 
should  seem,  those  to  whom  that  called,  by  the  opposite  faction,  thfe 
tyranny  of  Pisistfatus,  would  give  freedom,  whereas  the  admittistrdtioto 
ai  the  Alcmaionids  was  real  tyranny  to  them ;  for  in  no  othor  mectptsr- 
tjon  does  the  expression  appear  intelligible.' 

We  must  candidly  confess  that,  to  us,  this  comment  on  the 
expression  appears  considerably  less  intelligible  than  the  text; 
but,  so  hx  as  we  comprehend  it,  it  seems  mtertded  to  convey 
Ifaat  Pisistratus,  instead  of  being,  as  by  vulgar  error  he  has  been 
supposed,  an  usurper,  was  a  sort  of  Thrasybulus  or  Pelopidas,  and 
should  be  numbered  among  tfa<>se  glorious  assertors  of  tneir  coutl- 
fry*s  freedom  ^hom  the  admiration  of  mankind  has  etn'olled  in  the 
irery  next  cdunm  of  fame  to  the  noble  army  of  martyr^.  The 
context  of  Mr.  Mitford  seems  to  confirm  this  interpretation ;  for 
Kfe  there  find  the  absolute  power,  which  Pisistratus  subsequently 
exercised  over  his  countrymen,  sketched  out  in  the  following  very  de- 
licate strokes : '  As  head  of  the  prevailing  party,  he  had  of  course 
the  principal  influence  in  the  government*  That  the  possession 
of  the  principal  influence  by  Pisistratus  was  altogether  a  matter  of 
course,  we  Aiily  concur  with  this  author  in  thinking. 

*  Hither  (says  M.  Clavier,)  hasted  all  those  Athenians  who  were 
attached  to  the  party  of  Pisistratus,  and  all  tho8e  qui  prifiroient 
la  tranquilHte  dont  ilsjouissoient  sous  son  rigne,  aux  or  ages  de  la 
liberte  f-^Wh^t  would  have  been  thought  of  such  an  expression  hi 
Paris,  in  the  year  179*!  We  certainly  are  no  advocates  for  the 
turbulent  liberty  of  the  Athesiian  democracy ;  and  we  can  forgive 
those  who  were  personal  and  perhaps  suffering  witnesses  of  the 
fearfid  hurricane  which  shipwrecked  the  French  monarchy,  for  beitkg 
somewhat  jealous  of  even  the  milder  gales  that  blow  from  the  same 
quarter.  Bat,  with  respect  to  themselves,  EngUshmeu  must  be 
Allowed  to  have  their  own  feelings  on  these  subjects;  and  diey 
certaiidy  would  not  exchange,  either  physically  or  politically,  their 
efaarliBh  dtid  uBqniet,  bat  salubriotts  atmosphere,  for  cthnates 
whose  unckuded  suns  parch  up  life,  and  whose  fragrant  breezes 
bear  on  thdr  wings  not  balm  but  pestilence. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  thsit  the  mildness  and  judgment  i>{ 
the  administration  of  Pisiftratus,  together  with  his  princely  patron- 
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age  of  literature  and  the  arts,  sufficiently  expiated  the  original  sin 
of  a  bad  title.  To  this  notion,  his  many  splendid  and  captivating 
qualities,  acting  on  us  even  through  the  mere  report  of  historians, 
naturally  dispose  the  mind;  and,  in  a  degree,  undoubtedly  the 
notion  is  just;  for  Pisistratus  was  *  a  combination  and  a  form' 
nobly  put  together,  and,  if  he  reduced  his  country  to  servitude,  yet 
never  surely  were  mankind  more  elegantly  or  classically  enslaved. 
If,  however,  we  may  trust  the  account  given  in  the  work  before  uq, 
his  situation  seems  to  have  compelled  his  nature  to  some  acts  of 
policy,  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  which  have  immortalized  cer- 
tain other  eminent  members  of  the  same  brotherhood.  He  took 
measures,  as  our  author  informs  us,  to  consolidate  his  authority. — 
He  introduced  into  Athens  bodies  of  fore^n  mercenary  troops, 
jHincipally  barbarians.  He  collected  together  all  the  children  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  party  who  had  opposed  him^  and  dqported  them, 
as  hostages,  to  Naxos.  His  great  enemies,  the  Alcmaeouidae,  be 
drove  into  exile.  By  a  refined  expedient,  he  deprived  all  the  citi- 
zens of  their  arms.  As  the  populace  of  cities,  says  M.  Clavier,  are 
always  seditious  and  unmanageable,  he  set  himself  to  diqainish 
their  number  in  Athens,  by  obliging  all  those  who  were  not  per- 
sons of  substance,  to  betake  themselves  as  labourers  in^o  the  coun- 
tiy.  Th^se  proceedings,  and  others  similar  .to  these,  does  oi^r 
historian  report ;  apd,  after  adding  to  them  some  very  striking  aqd 
amiable  acts  of  personal  liberality,  he  concludes  his  description  of 
his  hero  with  the  following  memorable  observation,  which  we  shall 
^ve  unaccompanied  by  ^  single  comment : 

'  On  ne  voit  done  nen  dans  toute  sa  conduitey  par  oil  il  ait  pii 
miriter  la  reputation  de  ti^ran,  que  cherch^rent  i  lui  donner  ies 
Ath^niens,  dont  H^rodote  a  adopte  tous  Ies  prejug6s  ^  son  dgard.' 
Tom.  ii.  p.  341. 

In  closmg  his  history,  which  terminates  with  the  short  war  waged 
by  the  Atlienians  against  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Boeotians, 
immediately  after  4ie  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidas,  the  author 
once  more  reverts  to  the  object  which  we  have  been  considering. 
As  he  began  with  Charlemagne,  so  he  concludes  with  Pisistratus. 
Herodotus  having  asserted  timt  the  success  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  in  question,  was  owing  to  the  energy  which  the  recent  acqui- 
sition of  liberty  }iad  infused  into  theii*  minds,  M.  Clavier  attacl^s 
this  sentiment ;  we  admit  with  plausibility,  and  in  part  ^Iso,  though, 
as  we  thiak,  oply  ip  part,  with  justicf.     We  subjoin  the  passage. . 

^  Mais  )l  qui  durent-ils  cet  avantage  ?  q'est-ce  pas  &  Pisbtrate  et  k  ses 
fils  qui  en  en  faisant  un  peuple  agriculteur,  Ies  rendirent  beaucoup  plus 
capables  de  supporter  la  fatigue,  et  qui  Ies  assujettirent  k  une  discipline 
Biilitaire  k  laquelle  Ies  peuples  libres  de  la  Gr^ce  avoient  beaugoup  de 
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pseiot  k  M  plier,  et  saas  laqoeUe  la  bfaroure  eit  |ilat6t  misible  qu'utile. 
Au  reste,  il  est  certain  qu'k  dater  de  ce  moment,  la  puissance  des 
Atheniens  prit  un  accroissemant  prodigieux,  et  ils  se  crurent  bient6t 
en  6tat  dc  disputer  le  premier  rang  aux  Lacyaemoniens,  et  cette  rivalit^ 
fut  une  des  principales  causes  des  malheurs  que  la  Gr^ce  eprouva  par 
la  suite.  Les  Atheniens  commenc^rent  aussi  alors  h,  sortir  de  la  bar- 
barie  dans  laquelle  ils  ^toient  plong6s  ainsi  que  tons  les  autres  peuples 
de  la  Gr^ce  europ^enne,  et  Hs  durent  ce  premier  61an  aux  encourage- 
ments que  Pisistrate  et  ses  fils  donn^rent  aux  lettres  et  aux  arts,  eh 
formant  k  Atb^nes  une  bibliotb^que,  en  y  faisant  connoitre  les  ponies 
d'Hom^re,  en  y  attirant  des  poetes  c61ebres,  tels  qu'  Anaci^n  et 
Simonides  de  Clos,  et  enfin  en  y  faisant  construire  plusieurs  Edifices 
publics.  Ce  premier  mouvement  une  fois  donne  aux  esprits,  les  pn^r^ 
furent  rapides,  car  les  quatre-vingts  ans  qui  s'^coul^rent  entre  la  chute 
des  Pisistratides  et  le  commencement  de  la  guerre  du  Peloponn^, 
virent  6clore  et  se  former  la  plupart  des  grands  talens  qui  illustr^rent 
le  si^cle  de  Pericl^.  C'est  done  ici  le  commencement  d'une  nouvelle 
^poque  dont  Thistoire  est  beaucoup  plus  connue  et  se  trouve  par  con- 
sequent exclue  du  plan  que  je  me  suis  propos^,  qui  est  uniquement  de 
repandre  quelque  jour  sur  des  temps  dont  on  s'etoit,  jusqu^  pr6sent, 
occupe  trop  i^gerement/  Tom.  it.  pp.  358,  359. 

Into  the  reflections  which  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  passage 
might  be  calculated  to  excite,  we  will  not  enter ;  but  we  pretty 
clearly  perceive  the  allusion  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
tmd  allow  its  force.  A^t  the  same  time,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
isay  that  die  analogy  is  perfect,  or  that  the  portrait  of  the  polished 
and  truly  Attic  usurper  of  Athens  could  with  any  suitableness  be 
suspended  in  the  imperial  gallery  of  revolutionised  France.  Many 
a  deep  tint  must  be  cast  across  his  brow,  many  a  ruflian  furrow 
ploughed  into  his  cheek,  before  his  countenance  would  appear  in 
unison  with  the  grim  character  of  that  scene.  We  must  add  to 
the  Pisistratus  recorded  in  history,  the  extremes  of  ignoble  passion, 
Jow  pride,  and  btutality,  a  fierce  vindictiveness,  a  contempt  for  the 
holiest  obligations,  a  thousand  forms  of  treasons,  stratagems  and 
spoils,  innumerable  varieties  of  battles,  murders,  and  sudden 
deaths, — before  a  true  Parisian  could  possibly  recognise  him  for 
the  god  of  his  idolatry, — before  the  chaplet  which  seemed  to  be 
woven  by  Apollo  and  the  Muses^  could  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
the  prototype  of  the  iron  crown.  No,  it  is  of  other  mould  and 
sterner  stuff  that  the  despots  of  our  day  are  composed. — *  Cum  illo 
ego  te  dominandi  cupidine  conferre  possum^  caeteris  ver6  j^ebus  nuUo 
modo  comparandus  es.'* 

But  though  we  cannot  allow  tl\at  the  Pisistratidas  of  France  are 

*  Pbilipp.  H.  45. 
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^^hI}*  worthy  cif  the  oamey  there  ytt  is  one  tnut^we  confess,  in 
vhicb  they  discover  a.  truly  honourable  resemblance  to  the  race 
ivho  origioally  bore  it.  We  allude  to  the  patronage  which,  in  the 
instance  before  us,  they  have  bestowed  on  a  learned  and  ingenious 
nan ;  a  patronage  justified  on  the  whole  by  the  work  of  which  we 
are  now  taking  our  leave.  And  we  shall  consider  it  as  one  exaiaple 
of  good  educed  Jr^m  evilj  if  they  should  i?tiU  farther  exercise  their 
liberality  in  the  same  (j^iarter,  and  if  th^tt  Uberality  should  (i^ain  b^ 
§iiqil^ly  juatifie4,-^reviPMs/y^o  th^ir final  ej^pulsiodu 


Art.  IL     2%e  Curse  of  Kekama.    By  Robert  Southey.    4to, 
pp*  592.    ]!iOndon.     Longman.     1810. 

17  VER  since  the  revival  of  letters,  the  learned  world  baa  been 
•*-^  agitated  by  dissensions  between  two  of  its  most  distin- 
guished classes,  the  poets  and  the  .critics,  and  each  has  hi  its  turn 
made  a  plausible  appeal  to  the  pqUic*  The  poets  have  urged, 
and  with  much  appearance  of  justice,  that  their  peculiar  talent 
beings  of  a  nature  singularly  capricious  and  evanescent,  it  is  not  iq 
the  power  even  of  the  possessors  to  prescribe  its  exertions.  That 
for  this  reason  it  has  almost  in  every  language  borne  a  name  imply^ 
ing  inspiration,  as  if  poetry  were  less  the  work  of  the  author  in* his 
ordinary  and  unperturbed  state  of  mind,  than  the  effusion  of  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  when  the  ideas  are  sublimed,  and  the  ima- 
gination kindled  by  an  impulse  which  he  can  neither  guide  nor  with- 
stand. They  have  proceeded  in  pathetic  strains  to  state  the  hs^rdship 
of  a  profession  in  which  their  exertions,  if  successful,  are  uniformly 
dogged  by  calumny,  and,  if  otherwisCj^  by  contempt  and  disgrace. 
It  is  but  fair,  they  allege,  that  in  so  disadvantageous  a  combat  thejf 
should  be  allowed  to  chuse  their  own  ground,  to  make  such  ^Kfe^* 
riments  upon  the  public  taste,  and  the  principles  of  their  own  art, 
as  change  of  times  appears  to  demand ;  and  that  it  is  the  height  of 
injustice  to  confine  their  efix>rts  to  the  subjects  chosen  by  their 
predecessors  which  have  now  lost  the  gloss  of  novelty,  and  dP# 
become  in  a  manner  exhausted.  They  contend  that  themselves 
alone  can  be  judges  of  the  force  and  faculties  of  their  own  mind, 
and  consequently  of  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  epiploying 
their  powers ;  and  that  urging  tbem  to  a  style  of  composiHon, 
which,  however  excellent  in  itself,  is  alien  from  their  temper  and 
studies,  is  as  absurd  as  to  compel  David  to  use  the  armour  which 
he  had  not  proved,  instead  of  his  own  pastoral  stogie  and  sling. — 
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Hhe  oljject  of  poetry  is  pleasure ;  afid  if  the  old  track  has  ceased  to 
guide  us  towards  it,  fresh  avenues  must  be  ojpened.  Nay,  conce- 
ding that  the  stile  of  their  predecessors*  is  more  pure  and  excellent 
than  their  own,  moderi)  authors  still  plead  that,  like  a  popular 
melody  *  which  the  carmen  whistle,*  it  has  in  some  degree  lost  its 
effect  by  repeate<J  and  dqll  imitation.  Let  us,  say  they,  yield  to 
the  usual  revolutions  of  taste,  and  indulge  the  public  with  some 
variety  in  poetical  composition,  Those  who  succeed  us,  more 
fortunate  than  ourselves,  may  again  resort  to  the  imitation  of  purer 
models,  and  their  efforts  will  not  only  have  the  renewed  grace  of 
novelty,  but  all  the  advantages  which  can  be  gamed  by  a  contrast 
with  our  own. 

The  critics  are  not  without  their  answers  to  these  charges.  They 

plead  that  poetry,  like  all  the  other  fine  arts,  has  its  general  rules, 

which,  though  strictly  observed,  will  still  leave  endless  scope  for 

variety.    That  as   the  musician  consents  that  his  notes  shall  be 

arranged  by  the  general  laws  of  hamaony,  it  does  not  become  the 

poet  to  assume  the  licence  of  framing  his  effusions  according  to  the 

fantastic  dictates  of  his  own  imagination.    If,  in  a  long  succession 

of  ages,  the  legitimate  subjects  of  verse  lose  the  charm  of  absolute 

liovelty,  the  loss  had  better  be  supplied  by  an  attempt  to  throw 

over  them  a  polish  and  a  grace  to  which  the  ancient  models  were 

strangers,  than  by  capricious  excursions  into  the  realms  of  fancy. 

The  form  of  a  Grecian  temple,    they  say,    no  longer  boasts 

to  our  eyes  the  charm  of  novelty ;  yet  that  is  no  reason  for  sup- 

plymg  its  place  by  the  grotesque  and  puerile  singularities  of  a 

Chinese  pagoda.    The  plea  of  hardship  they  refute  by  an  appeal 

to  the  experience  of  every  other  profession,  where  long  study  aiid 

early  apprenticeship  are  as  indispensable  to  success  as  genius  and 

talent.     To  the  personal  objection  against  their  judgment,  they 

reply  that  the  poet  is  seldom  the  best  judge  of  his  own  composi* 

tions,  or  the  most  impartial  arbiter  of  those  of  others  ;  that  in  the 

glow^f  enthusiastic  feeling  he  is  apt  to  nususe  his  own  talents  and 

mislead  the  public  taste ;  and  that  in  all  nations  there  has  arisen, 

with  the  general  diffusion  of  literature,  a  separate  class  of  men 

neither  professing  to  be  poets  themselves,  nor  to  read  poetry  upon 

the  usual  motives  of  interest  and  amusement,  but  for  the  sake  of 

justice  to  the  dead.an<f  candour  to  the  living,  fo  mark  Ae  progress 

of  the  art  itself,  to  correct  the  exuberances  of  its  professors,  to 

point  out  their  excellencies,  to  whisper  to  them  the  adfice  which 

,they  can  never  collect  from  the  thunder  of  applause. 

Amid  these  contencRng  pretensions,  it  appears^  to  us  that  the  critic 
rests  too  much  upon  usage  and  authority,  and  that  the  poet  allows  too 
Kttle  to  the  general  principles  of  taste.  The  former  would  tie  down 
ao  author  to  the  nixes  of  Scaliger  and  Bos6U|  the  latter  claims  an 
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indemnity  from  all  critical  r^ulation  i/vbatsoever«  It  requirei 
little  acquaintance  with,  poetry  to  know  how  few  good  epics 
have  appeared ;  and  we  fear  that  of  those  which  retain  the  greatest 
share  of  popularity,  very  few  will  be  found  to  be  written  by 
poets  who  have  left  the  beaten  track,  and  endeavoured  to  produce 
something  new  and  original.  The  ingenuity  of  critics  has  been 
strained  to  discover  common  rules,  which  should  at  once  apply  to 
the  Iliad  and  Paradise  Lost;  but  whoever  will  fairly  take  a  view 
of  the  subject,  must  be  satisfied  that  although  the  ments  of  the 
two  authors  did  in  many  material  points  resemble  each  other,  yet 
the  nature  of  their  themes,  the  object  of  their  poetry,  the  rules  upon 
which  it  is  conducted,  differ  as  widely  as  possible ;  and  if  they  had 
not  both  been  called  epic  poets,  scarcely  another  point  of  resem- 
blance would  be  found  between  them.  Virgil,  it  is  true,  has  followed 
Homer  more  closely,  reducing  however  to  line  and  measure  the 
exuberances  of  his  model,  and  thus  presenting  the  graces  of  regu* 
larity  instead  of  the  bold  front  of  originality.  But  although  this 
attempt  was  crowned  with  success,  and  was  in  fact  rather  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  secies  of  wrijdi^,  grounded  upon  the  Grecian 
epic,  than  a  strict  imitation  of  Homer,  the  various  bards  who 
attempted  to  follow  in  the  same  path  have  been  less  fortunate. — 
Tasso  indeed  is  an  exception ;  but  they  who  read  him  attentively 
villi  find  they  owe  much  of  their  pleasure  to  those  passages  in 
which  the  ^neid  and  Iliad  are  withdrawn  from  our  recollection. 
The  beautiful  episode  of  Arminia  is  an  incident  of  a  pastoral 
nature,  and  the  adventure  of  the  enchanted  forest  a  chapter  in 
a  metrical  romance.  To  most  Italians,  and  indeed  to  m^iny 
other  readers  of  poetry,  Ariosto  is  more  pleasing  than  Tasso; 
which  certainly  can  only  arise  from  the  fatiguing  corollary  which 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered  forms  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Of  later 
writers  it  is  needless  and  would  be  invidious  to  speak.  They 
load  our  shelves  indeed,  and  are  recorded  in  our  catalogues ;  but 
who  can  say  that  the  learned  labours  of  Bossu,  so  admirably  ridi- 
culed by  Pope,  have  added  one  readable  poem  to  the  literature  of 
France  or  England?  The  harp  of  Mincio  has  made  miserable 
music  in  the  hands  of  Voltaire,  Blackmore,  and  later  worthies ;  and 
we  may  well  use  the  expostulation  of  a  living  poet, — 
*  Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong. 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song. 
From  truth  and  nature  shall  we  widelv  stray. 
Where  Virgil  not  where  fancy  leads  the  way  V 
Here  therefore  is  one  road  to  the  temple  of  fame,  not  indeed 
blockaded,  but  broken  up  and  rendered  impassable  by  the  numbers 
who  have  trodden  it.  Similar  changes  have  happened  in  other 
professions ;  and  as  popularity  is  at  present  sought  by  varying  fipom 
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'the  classic  subjects  of  the  anciests,  by  describii^  gothic  castles, 
modem  cottages,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Indoan  pagodas; 
so  the  paintei*  who  can  no  longer  succeed  by  imitations  of  Raphael 
and  Gittdo,  gains  the  public  applause  by  groupes  <^  peasants, 
fishers,  and  smi^^ers.  This  may  cost  the  antiquary  a  sigh,  and 
<]raw  from  the  critic  a  stem  rebuke :.  but,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  cnpe- 
cimen  of  the  eternal  operation  of  change,  to  which  literature,  uke 
tte  globe  itself,  is  necessarily  subjected. 

*  What  man  that  sees  the  ever*whirling  wheel 

Of  change,  the  which  all  mortal  things  doth  sway. 

But  that  thereby  doth  find  and  plainly  feel 

How  mutability  in  them  doth  play 

Her  cruel  sports,  to  many  men's  decay  ?' 
TTiere  are  however,  as  the  same  poet  proceeds  to  inform  us,  laws 
by  which  mutability  herself  is  regulated  in  her  various  and  capri- 
cious movements,  and  which  therefore  may  supply  the  critic  with  a 
code  independent  of  her  influence.  Such  laws  indeed  are  to  be 
drawn,  not  from  the  mechanical  jargon  of  French  criticism,  but 
from  an  accurate  consideration  of  tibe  springs  and  movements  of 
the  human  heart.  These  doubtless  are  chafed  and  modified  in 
the  different  stages  of  society,  as  the  outward  figure  is  di^uised  or 
dtered  by  the  progressive  change  of  dress :  but  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  one  case,  as  the  conformation  of  the  limbs  in  the 
other,  remains  in  fact  unaltered ;  and  (making  allowance  always  for 
the  particular  stage  of  society)  it  is  that  to  which  we  must  finally 
appeal  in  censuring  or  approving  poetical  composition.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients  may  be  then  properly  consulted,  not  as  con- 
taining the  authority  by  which  their  successors  must  be  regulated, 
but  as  affording  the  happiest  illustration  of  those  general  principles 
upon  which  poetry  ought  to  be  written.  We  can  only  slightly  glance 
at  this  subject  at  present ;  but  should  we  ever  recur  to  it,  it  may  not 
be  difficuU  to  prove  that  the  elder  critics,  in  their  pedantic  venera- 
tion £or  the  ancients,  totally  overlooked  the  real  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  studying  them,  and  thus,  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
8cbo<ds,  confounding  the  accidental  and  formal  qualities  with  those 
which  were  essential  to  their  poetry,  drew  the  canons  of  criticism 
from  the  former,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  latter,  which  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  analyze  and  define.  Hence  it  has  been  laid  down 
as  a  rule  that  a  modem  should  imitate  Homer  and  Vii^il  in  die 
subject,  incident,  and  conduct  of  the  story,  instead  of  requiring  him 
to  emulate  their  spirit  upon  a  theme  adapted  to  his  own  times, 
studies,  and  peculiar  bent  of  genius. 

We  have  been  unavoidably  led  into  this  genieral  line  of  reflec- 
tion, by  the  volume  before  us.  The  verses  prefixed  announce  a 
determination  in  die  autbor  to  step  out  of  die  common  road  of 
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cbinpositiony  and  to  put  himself  upon  lib  country  for  the  issue  of 
his  trespass^  if  there  be  one. 

*  For  I  will  for  no  man's  pleasure 
Change  a  syllable  or  measure. 
Pedants  shall  not  tie  my  strains 
To  our  antique  poets  veins ; 
Being  bom  as  free  as  these, 
I  will  sing  as  I  shall  please/ 

This  bold  avowal  is  followed  by  a  narrative  poem,  in  twenty- 
fpur  sections,  of  a  nature  powerfully  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  wild  and  uncommon  which  has  hitherto 
fallen  under  our  observation.  The  story  is  founded  upon  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  the  most  gigantic,  cumbrous,  and  extrava- 
gant system  of  idolatry  to  which  temples  were  ever  erected. — 
ITie  scene  is  alternately  laid  in  the  terrestrial  paradise — under 
the  sea — in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  in  hell  itself.  The  prin- 
cipal actors  are  a  man  who  approaches  almost  to  omnipotence, 
another  labouring  under  a  strange  and  fearful  malediction,  which 
exempts  him  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  a  good  genius,  a 
sorceress,  and  a  ghost,  with  several  Hindostan  deities  of  different 
ranks.  The  only  being  that  retains  the  usual  attributes  of  humanity 
is  a  female  who  is  gifted  with  immortality  at  the  close  of  the  piece. 
That  nothing  in  this  extraordinary  poem  might  resemble  what  had 
been  written  before,  the  measure  is  of  a  kind  absolutely  new  in  nar- 
rative poetry.  It  resembles  that  of  Thalaba  in  structure ;  but 
being  in  rhyme,  although  the  coincidences  are  of  irregular  occur- 
rence, it  may  be  best  compared  to  the  pindarics  of  Donne  and 
Cowley,  a  measure  which,  if  it  sometimes  disappoints  the  ear,  does 
at  other?  unexpectedly  form  the  happiest  atid  most  beautiful  com- 
binations of  harmony,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  by  its  very  wildness, 
excellently  suited  to  the  strange  and  irregular  magnificence  of  the 
descriptions  which  it  is  employed  to  convey.  But  we  hasten  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  story. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  notice  a  peculiarity  of  the  Hindoo  reti* 
gion,  upon  which  Mr.  Southey  has  founded  his  poem.  It  is  thus 
described  in  the  preface : 

'  Prayers,  penances,  and  sacrifices,  are  supposed  to  possess  an  inhe- 
rent and  actual  value,  in  no  degree  depending  upon  the  disposition  or 
motive  of  the  person  who  performs  them.  They  are  drafts  upon 
Heaven,  for  which  the  Gods  cannot  refuse  payment.  The  worst  men, 
bent  upon  the  worst  designs,  have  in  this  manner  obtanied  power  which 
has  made  them  formidable  to  the  Supreme  Deities  themselves,  and  ren- 
dered an  Jvaiary  or  locamation  of  Visbnoo  the  Preserver,  necessary.* 
Prcf.  pp.  vif .  viii. 

The  reader  then  is  to  suppose  diat  Kehamti,  a  miigfaty  raiah, 
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had,  by  a  course  of  auBtere  penances  and  extraordinary  sacrifices^ 
extorted  from  the  deities  of  Hindostan  a  power  which  upon  earth 
was  already  equal  to  their  own.  Neither  did  he  therefore  cease 
his  devotions,  which  although  offered  with  the  worst  and  most  ma- 
lignant designs,  and  accej^ed  by  the  deities  with  reluctance  and 
terror,  did  nevertheless  authorize  him  to  claim  from  diem  still  far- 
ther accessions  of  power.  The  gods,  who  observed  that  he  conti- 
nued by  new  austerities  and  sacrifices  to  make  daily  encroachments 
on  their  prerogatives,  anticipated  with  growing  alarm  the  period  of 
their  final  subjection  to  this  inexorable  aspirant.  The  dreaded 
moment  seemed  not  far  remote;  for  Kdiama,  having  already 
acquired  full  power  over  the  earth,  was  engaged  in  a  series  of 
mysterious  sacrifices,  the  consummation  of  which  would,  by  the 
conquest  of  Indra,  subject  the  Swerga,  (the  heaven  of  our  earthly 
system,}  together  with  all  its  tenantry  of  g«)ds,  to  his  authority. — 
His  next  object  of  ambition  is  to  be  the  conquest  of  the  regions  of 
Padalon,  the  Hindoo  Tartarus,  where  the  Amreeta  or  drink  of 
immortality  was  deposited :  when  he  shall  have  possessed  himself 
of  this  divine  liquor,  it  will  only  remain  that  he  sliould  scale  the 
empyreum,  and  struffile  for  the  full  power  of  divinity  with'Bramah, 
Vishnoo,  and  Seeva,  the  Trimourtee  of  the  Bramins.  But 
though  thus  elevated  in  present  power,  and  yet  raott  by  future 
prospect  above  the  lot  of  numanity,  this  mighty  being  was  not  yet 
exempted  from  the  evils  which  attend  it.  Arvahin,  his  only  son, 
whom  he  had  secured  from  steel  and  fire,  was  slain  with  a  stake 
by  a  peasant  whose  daughter  he  was  attempting  to  violate.  The 
poem  opens  with  the  following  rich  and  brilliant  description  of 
the  young  rajah's  funeral  fites. 

Midnight,  and  yet  no  eye 
Through  all  the  imperial  City  clos'd  ia  slieep ! 

Behold  her  streets  a-blaze 
With  light  that  seems  to  kindle  the  red  sky, 
Her  myriads  swarmitig  through  the  crowded  way>! 
Master  and  slave,  old  age  and  infancy, 
At  I,  all  abroad  to  gaze; 
House-top  and  balcony 
Clustered  with  vnomen,  who  throw  back  their  veils, 

With  unimpeded  and  niBaCiate  sight 
To  view  tlte  funeral  pomp  which  passes  by, 

As  if  the  meumful  rite 
Wtttefatttto  thsm  aiSceiM  of  joyanetsand  driigbt 
Vkiniy,  ye  MfesBsd  CwiuUers  of  tk«  nighr, 

looribahia  beams  ye  shed,  .  ^ 

QutBch'd  in  the  unaturai  light  vithkh  might  oaHtere. 
Evan  the  bro«d  Qy«.of  day ; 
Ai)A  Ummu  ftom  tfaf  c^abstial-wajf 
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Pourest,  O  Moon,  an  ineffectual  ray ! 
For  lo !  ten  thousand  torches  flame  and  flare 
Upon  the  midnight  air. 
Blotting  the  lights  of  heaven 
With  one  portentous  glare* 
Behold  the  fra^ant  smoke  in  many  a  fold, 
Ascending  floats  along  the  fiery  sky, 
And  hangeth  visible  on  high, 
A  dark  and  waving  canopy! 

Hark !  'tis  the  funeral  trumpet's  breath ! 

Tis  the  dirge  of  death ! 
At  once  ten  thousand  drums  begin 
With  one  long  thunder-peal  the  ear  assailing; 
Ten  thousand  voices  then  join  in, 
And  with  one  deep  and  general  din 
Pour  raeir  wild  wailing. 
The  song  of  praise  is  drown'd 
Amid  that  deafening  sound ; 
You  hear  no  more  the  trumpet's  tone, 
You  hear  no  more  the  mourner's  moan, 
Though  the  trumpets  breath,  and  the  dirge  of  death, 
Mingle  and  swell  the  funeral  yell. 
But  rising  over  all  in  one  acclaim 
Is  heard  the  echoed  and  re-echoed  name, 
From  all  that  countless  rout : 
Arvalan!  Arvalan! 
Arvalan!  Arvalan! 
Ten  times  ten  thousand  voices  in  one  shout 
Call  Arvalan  !  The  overpowering  sound 
From  house  to  house  repeated  rings  about, 

From  tower  to  tower  rolls  round/  pp.  1 — 3. 
With  equally  glowing  colours  the  audior  proceeds  to  describe 
the  procession  of  the  Bramins,  and  the  appearance  of  the  wives  of 
Arvalan,  who  are  doomed  to  share  with  him  the  funeral  pile. — 
Their  respective  demeanour  is  marked  with  the  masterly  hand  of 
genius,  that  loves  to  contrast  the  effects  of  the  same  fate  upon  dif- 
ferent dispositions.  Azia  calmly  takes  her  seat,  while  '  young 
Nealliny*  loudly  mvokes  the  compassion  of  the  attendants,  until  she 
18  bound  by  force  to  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  llie  pile  is 
fired  with  a  solemnity  at  once  awful  and  pathetic,  by  the  hand  of 
Kehama  himself,  amid  the  noise  of  a  thousand  instruments  of 
music,  and  die  shouts  of  the  immense  multitude,  which  drown  the 
cries  of  the  living  victims.  When  all  is  in  one  mass  of  flame, 
Kehama,  moving  towards  the  table  of  the  dead,  evokes  the  spirit 
of  his  slaughtered  son*  He  appears,  and  a  scene  of  lecriminatioa 
takes  place,  in  which  they  mutually  reproach  each  other.  At 
length  Arvalan,  after  being  endowed  with  dlthe  attributes  of 
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which  \aa  spiiit  could  be  made  participant,  demands  the  farther 
boon  of  exemplary  and  lasting  vei^ance.     Kehama  then  turns 
s^in  to  the  pile,   raises  his  Imnd  to  command  silence,  and  or*- 
ders  the  peasant  and  his  datkghter,  who  had  been  dragged  in  the 
train  of  the  funeral  procession,  to  be  brought  forth.     liailyal,  the 
female,  flies  for  aid  to  a  rude  image  of  Maniataly,  the  protecting 
goddeiss  of  the  poor,  which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
where  die  Aineral  rites  were  performed.    A  thousand  hands  strive  * 
to  tear  her  from  die  sanctuaiy,  but  the  offended  deity  at  once  dis- 
places her  idol,  and  plunges  it  with  the  suppliant  maiden  and  the 
sacrilegious  violators  of  her  rights,  into  the  broad  and  ttipid  torrent 
below.     Kehama,  nothing  moved,  tums^  the  whole  of  his  wrath 
against  the  father  Ladurlad,  upon  whom  he  pronounces  the  doom 
which  gives  name  to  the  poem.    The  pause  which  precedes  his 
revenge  is  horribly  sublime,  as  well  as  the  curse  itself. 
•  I  charm  thy  life 
From  the  weapons  of  strife, 
From  stone  and  from  wood. 
From  fire  and  from  flood, 
From  the  serpent's  tooth, 
And  the  beasts  of  blood : 
From  Sickness  I  charm  thee, 
And  Time  shall  not  harm  thee. 
But  Earth  which  is  mine. 
Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee ; 
And  water  shall  hear  me, 
And  know  thee  and  fly  thee ; 
And  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  thee 
'  When  they  pass  by  thee, 

And  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thee, 
'  When  they  fall  nigh  thee : 
And  thou  shalt  seek  Death 
To  release  thee,  in  vain; 
Thou  shalt  live  in  thy  pain, 
While  Kehama  shall  reign. 
With  a  fire  in  thy  heart. 
And  a  fire  in  thy  brain ; 
And  Sleep  shall  obey  me, 
And  visit  thee  never. 
And  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 

For  ever  and  ever/  pp.  18,  Ip. 
Under  this  anathema  Ladurlad  stands  motionless,  hearing  the 
sounds  which  formerly  rang  in  his  ear,  seemg  the  multitude  dis- 
persing, and  the  friueral  solemnity  almost  concluded,  yet  feeling 
that  his  dreadful  fate  had  already  begun  to  operate.  Devoted  to 
inexpressible  bodily  torture,  and  deprived  not  only  of  hope  during 
life,  but  of  death  itself,  he  staggers  wildly  from  the  spot,  and  losing 
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sight  of  tbe  decaying  fires  and  the  bands  of  prieM  and  soididra 
which  surrounded  them,  he  moves,  in  solitary  contemplation  of  bid 
misery,  along  the  bsuiks  of  the  rif  er«  Here  he  spies  an  object  borne 
down  by  the  current — it  is  the  image  of  Marriataly,  to  which  hia 
daughter  still  cUngs.  Full  of  hope  and  joy  he  dashes  into  the 
waters,  which  obeyed  Kehama,  and  retreated  before  him. — Blind 
to  the  miracle,  he  only  thiid^s  of  Kailyal,  and  drags  her  to  di6re^ 
where  the  sad  developement  of  th^r  lot  forms  the  subject  of  sotfie 
beautiful  stanzas,  replete  with  poetry  and  natural  and  affecionate 
feeling. 

Hepeate^^ials  convince  Ladorlad  of  the  sad  reality  of  hia 
curse.  The  water  avoids  his  hand — the  wind,  which  waves  every 
leaf  around  him,  is  un&h : — sleep  will  doubtless  know  the  Rajah  a 
spell,  and  fly  from  his  victim-^-even  the  grave,  the  last  refug)o 
s  of  the  wretched,  is  denied*  Wandering  yet  farther  into  the 
forest,  Kailyal  and  her  father  recline  near  a  tyger*s  haunt.  The 
scene  which  follows  is  as  impressive  and  affecting  as  the  subject  is 
wild  and  extraordinary.  Ladurlad,  for  his  daughter's  sake,  silently 
mans  himself  to  endure  the  raging  pain  which  attended  his  sii^ular 
destiny,  while  Kailyal  almost  persuades  herself,  from  the  regu- 
larity of  his  breathings  that  heaven  had  lent  some  respite  to  his 
sorrow,  and  in  this  hope  sinks  to  rest.  Ijadurlad,  who  was  awake, 
and  felt  the  whole  effects  of  the  curse,  now  resolved  to  withdraw 
from  his  daughter,  and  save  her  the  sight  of  his  misery.  He  had 
hardly  executed  his  purpose  ere  she  awoke,  and  pursued  him  with 
all  the  agony  of  filial  affection  driven  to  despair.  Her  path  is 
crossed  by  the  spectre  of  Arvalan,  who  gifted  by  his  sire  with 
power  to  execute  the  foul  purpose,  in  attempting  which  he  had 
perished,  pursues  his  prey  into  the  temple  of  'PoUear.  This 
potent  dei^,  incensed  at  the  saciilegioas  intrusion,  seizes  Arvalan 
m  his  grasp,  and  whirls  kiin  to  an  immense  distance.  Kailyal, 
ignorant  of  the  power  who-  nad  saved  her,  continues  her  flight,  till 
she  stumbles  at  the  roots  of  a  manciitneil,  and  lies  like  a  corpse 
beneath  its  deadly  shade.  Here  she  must  have  perished :  but  a 
Glendoveer,  or  good  genius,  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  created 
intelligences,  taking  compassion  on  her  forlorn  state,  bears  her  to 
Mount  Himakoot,  the  abode  of  Casyapa,  the  Saturn  of  Hindos- 
tan,  and  father  of  all  the  inferior  gods.  The  aged  deity,  who 
wants  power  to  contend  with  Kehama,  warns  the  Glendoveer  of 
the  risk  of  undertaking  the  protection  of  one  persecuted  by.ihe 
t)*rant,  whose  encroachments  on  the  deities  became  every  day  move 
formidable.  Charmed  with  the  beauties  and  virtues  which  he  baa 
rescued,  die  Glendoveer  determines  not  to  abandon  Kailyal,  an<( 
conveys  her  in  the  '  ship  of  heaven/  one  of  the  most  aukward  con- 
trivances 
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trxvances  of  the  poem,  to  the  Swerga,  or  terrestrial  pamdue^  the 
^ai  bode  of  lodra.  Here  also  he  meets  a  cold  reception,  for  ludra 
trembles  at  Kehaoia.  Kailyai  prays  to  be  returned,  to  e^rth,  that 
she  may  assuage,  by  participation,  the  lot  of  her  father ;  and  Indra, 
.aiFected  by  her  virtue,  finally  resolves  to  afford  her  and  Ladurlad  a 
.temporary  asyluoi. 

*  Where  Ganges  has  its  birth. 

Below  our  sphere  and  yet  above  the  earth ; 

There  may  Ladurlad  rest  beyond  the  power 

Of  the  dread  Rajah  till  the  fated  hour/ 

Tke  hour  apprehended  by  Indra  viras  fast  ap(»roftq|png.  Ninety- 
oine  steeds  had  ftheady  bled  on  Seeva's  altar,  and  when  another  victim 
should  complete  the  sacrifice,  the  power  of  Kehama  must  super- 
cede that  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Swerga,  The  horse  destined  for 
^is  purpose  was  carefully  guarded ;  but  the  tro<^  vtratched  him  at 
m  distance,  becauee  the  touch  of  human  hand  would  render  him 
unfit  for  die  altar.  He  is  driven  forward  by  the  contractmg  bands 
of  archers,  who  only  leave  him  a  passive  to  the  temple.  His  ter- 
ror f^  the  unaccustomed  objects^  and  the  deep  silence  with  which 
an  immense  crowd  watched  for  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice,  are 
deaciibed  in  tfarilliti^  language.  As  Kdiama  lifts  the  axe,  a  man 
springs  from  the  crowd  to  seize  the  hiJlowed  steed.  A  thousand 
arches  at  once  discharge  their  shafts;  but  tbey  fall  harmless  from 
the  inw^rabLe  stranger,  who  mounte  the  steed,  gallops  roimd  the 
circlfi,^  and  renders  the  victim  thus  profaned  toteily  unfit  for  the 
purpoae  of  the  sacrificer.  The  intruder  is  dn^ged  to  the  feet  of 
Kel^na,  but  on  hkn  (for  it  was.  Ladurlad)  the  Rajah  had  already 
exercised  all  Us  vengeance.  He  therefore  turned  his  fury  oa  the 
troops  who  did  not  prevent  his  intrusion ;  and  a  scene  of  blood 
easoes  perfectly  characteristic  of  Indian  manners,,  and  described 
with  all  \he  (keadful  graees  of  poetry. 

The  consequences  of  this  horrible  massacre  are.  painted  with 
^ual  truth  and  sublimity. 

*  The  steam  of  slaughter  from  that  place  of  blood 
Spread  o'er  the  tainted  sky. 
Vultures  for  whom  the  Rajah's  tyrahny 
So  oft  had  furnished  food^  from  far  and  nigh 
Sped  to  the  lure:  aloft  with  joyful  cry         * 
Wheehng  around,  they  hover'd  over  head  ; 
Or,  on  the  temple  perch'd,  with  greedy  eye, 
Impatient  watch'd  the  dead. 
^  Far  off  the  tygers,  in  the  inmost  wood, 
Heard  the  death-shriek,  and  siraff'd  the  scent  pf  blood. 
They  rose,  and  through  the  covert  went  their  way, 
Couch'd  at  the  forest's  edge,  and  waited  for  their  prey/  p.  83. 
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Ladurlad  meanwhile  had  wandered  from  the  scene  of  cruelty, 
and  almost  unwittingly  reached  the  habitation  of  his  earlier  day9. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  poem,  and  dis- 
plays,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art  widi  which  Mr.  Southey  has 
contrived  to  unite  the  supernatural  tone  of  his  poem  with  th^ 
genuine  feelings  of  humamty,  and  thus  give  the  sufferings  of  La- 
durlad an  interest  of  which  the  utter  impossibility  of  his' case  might 
otherwise  seem  to  deprive  him.  The  scene  of  former  happiness, 
the  recollection  of  his  deceased  wife  and  persecuted  daughter,  rush 
upon  him  with  double  force,  at  the  siglit  of  the  desolation  occa- 
sioned by  his  absence  from  what  was  once  th&  spot  of  domestic 
peace.  The  distant  mirth  of  his  former  neighbours,  heard  from 
the  village  market-place,  is  exquisitely  described  as  acting  upon  the 
miserable  man  like  an  insult  to  his  wretchedness,  although  he  knew 
they  were  not  aware  of  his  presence.  These  sad  reveries  are  inter*- 
rupted  by  the  apparition  of  Arvalan.  This  unrelenting  spectre 
proceeds  to  new  acts  of  insult,  but  is  put  to  flight  by  Ereenia,  the 
benevolent  Glendoveer,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
Indra,  conveys  Ladurlad  to  his  daughter's  temporary  asylum  at  the 
holy  source  of -the  Ganges.  / 

In  the  delicious  groves  which  surround  Mount  Mem,  the  perse-* 
cuted  pair  are  joined  by  Yedillian,  the  deceased  wife  of  Ladur- 
lad, and  mother  of  Kailyal ;  and  the  society  thus  strangely  assem* 
bled,  consisting  of  a  genie,  a  ghost,  and  two  mortals,  continue  a 
while  in  happmess,  notwithstanding  an  attempt  of  the  inveterate 
Arvalan,  assisted  by  a  potent  enchantress,  to  intrude  upon  their 
place  of  refuge.  But  m  the  opening  of  the  twelfdi  section  they 
are  disturbed  by  the  intelligence  that  Kehama  is  about  to  renew 
the  sacrifice  which  had  been  interrupted,  and  that  there  was  no 
safety  for  theiii  in  Mount  Mem.  The  mortals  return,  the  fiery 
curse  again  occupies  the  heart  and  brain  of  Ladurlad,  and  hardly 
do  they  stand  upon  middle  earth  when  the  blow  is  strack,  and  the 
sacrifice  completed. 

*  Around  her  Father's  neck  the  Maiden  lock'd 
Her  arms,  when  that  portentous  blow  was  given ; 
Clinging  to  him  she  beard  the  dread  uproar, 
And  felt  the  shudt'ering  shock  which  ran  through  Heaven. 
'  Earth  underneath  them  rock'd, 
'Her  strong  foundations  heaving  in  commotion, 
Such  as  wild  winds  upraise  in  raving  Ocean, 
As  though  the  solid  base  were  rent  asunder. 
And  lo !  where,  storming  the  astonish'd  sky, 
Kehama  and  his  evil  host  ascend! 
Before  them  rolls  the  thunder. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  lightnings  round  them  fly. 
Upward  the  lengthening  pageantries  aspire, 
Leaving  from  Earth  to  Heaven  a  widening  wake  of  fire/  .p  131. 
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Neither  earth  nor  heaven  yfaa  to  afford  Kailyal  rest.  A  band 
of  Yoguees  or  profligate  priests  seize  her  as  a  bride  for  Jaga*nautj 
in  wliose  name  they  prosecute  their  infamous  pleasures.  Kai- 
lyal is  led  in  a  procession,  which  is  described  with  magnificent 
luxuriance.  She  is  imprisoned  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and 
the  chief  Bramin  approaches  his  prey,  when  he  is  anticipated  by 
the  spectre,  who  dashes  him  to  earth,  and  occupies  his  dead  body. 
The  Gleudoveer  again  appears,  but  is  hurried  off  by  the  demons 
who  attend  the  son  of  Kehama.  Kailyal  sets  fire  to  the  pagoda^ 
and  Arvalan,  who  was  now  sensible  to  the  flames,  flies  in  dismay; 
while  Ladurlad,  fenced  by  his  enemy's  curse  against  the  rage  of 
every  element,  rushes  through  the  conflagration,  and  rescues  hi9 
daughter  from  its  fury. 

In  the  next  sectioii,  the  father  and  daughter  proceed  to  the  release 
of  the  benevolent  Glendoveer.  Kailyal  had  learned  from  the 
exulting  expressions  of  Arvalan,  that  he  had  imprisoned  his  rival  in 
the  sepulchre  of  an  anqient  monarch,  Baly  by  name,  whose  capital 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  ocean.  The  obscure  yet  wondrous 
remains  of  this  sub-marine  city  are  displayed  in  the  most  glowing 
and  romantic  colours.  Ladurlad,  over  whom  the  sea  had  no 
power,  eDters  gardens  where  earthly  vegetation  was  replaced  by  ^ 
thousand  marine  productions  which  emulated  all  the  splendours  of 
Flora,  and  penetrated  to  the  caverns  where  the  race  of  the  mighty 
Baly  were  deposited  in  death. 

'  Deep  in  the  marble  rock,  the  tiall 
Of  Death  was  hollowed  out,  a  chamber  wide, 
Low-roofd,  and  long ;  on  either  side. 
Each  in  his  own  alcove^  and  on  his  throne, 
The  Kings  of  old  were  seated  :  in  his  hand 
Each  held  the  sceptre  of  command, 
From  whence,  across  that  scene  of  endless  nighty 
A  carbuncle  diiliUsed  its  everlasting  light/  p.  17d< 

At  the  extremity  of  this  awful  range  of  sepulchres  he  beholdil 
£reenia  chained  to  the  rock,  and  guarded  by  a  huge  sea  monsteri 
whose  conflict  with  Ladurlad  is  one  of  the  most  (unnatural  we  can^ 
not  say)  but  unpleasing  and  useless  prodigies  in  the  poem.  They 
struggle  for  a  whole  week,  the  one  secured  by  the  ai»'»thema  of 
Kehama,  the  other  by  his  invulnerable  scales.  The  contest  finds 
a  singular  termination :  *  the  beast  must  sleep  or  die ;'  and  Vi^ 
Ladurlad  presses  too  closely  on  him  to  admit  of  repose,  the  latter 
alternative  becomes  inevitable.  Ladurlad  now  frees  the  Glendoveer, 
and  they  joyously  ascend  to  the  earth,  where  Kailyal  awaited  their 
return  on  the  shore.  .  The  pleasure  of  their  meeting  is  checked  by  the 
re-appearance  of  the  eternal  Arvalan,  on  whom  all  former  correc- 
tion had  been  thrown  away.  At  this  nice  moment  Baly,  who,  in  con-* 
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dequ^nce  of  his  virtues,  had  been  constituted  judge  of  Padalon^ 
(the  Hindoo  hell,)  happened  to  be  taking  his  yearly  walk  upon 
«arth,  and,  espying  his  advantage,  seized. upon  Arvalan,  his  con* 
federate  enchantress,  and  their  assistants  ;  and  iivithout  waiting  fof 
Kehama,  who  was  hastening  to  the  rescue  of  his  son,  regained 
the  infehial  territories,  yet  inaccessible  to  the  Rajah's  power,  and 
secured  his  prisoners.  Kehama,  thus  anticipated,  meditates  new 
persecutions  for  the  unhappy  Kailyal,  whose  hand  he  now  demands 
for  himself,  alleging  that  he  and  she  alone  v^ere  destined  to  partake 
of  the  amreeta,  or  cup  of  immortality,  which  he  speedily  hoped  to 
compel  Yamen,  the  Pluto  of  the  Bramin  Tartarus,  to  deliver. — 
The  description  of  Kehama,  when  he  softened  his  terrors,  reminds 
ns  of  the  Satan  of  Milton,  yet  stands  the  comparison. 

*  Pride  could  not  quit  his  eye, 
Nor  that  remorseless  nature  from  his  front 
Dep9,rt :  yei  whoso  had  beheld  him  then 
Had  felt  some  admiration  mix'd  with  dread, 

And  might  have  said 
That  sure  he  seem'd  to  be  the  King  of  Men ; 
Less  than  the  greatest  that  he  could  not  be, 
Who  carried  in  his  port  such  might  and  majesty.'  p.  Ip7* 

His  wsuit,  though  backed  by  the  proffered  recal  of  the  fatal  curse, 
is  steadily  rejected  by  Ladurlad  and  Kailyal,  and  he  leaves  them 
with  an  aggravated  anathema. 

The  daring  Glendoveer  meanwhile  had  scaled  Mount  Calasay, 
the  empyreum  where  Bramah,  Vishnoo,  and  Seeva  dwell  in  an 
abyss  of  light.  Here  he  is  directed  to  descend  to  the  kingdom 
of  Yamen,  and  await  the  unravelling  of  the  will  of  destiny. 
Though  this  seemed  but  indifferent  consolation,  the  Glendoveer,  with 
Kailyal  and  her  father,  undertakes  the  melancholy  journey.  They 
cross  the  sea  which  divides  middle  earth  from  the  realms  of  Yamen, 
and  find  upon  the  opposite  shore  the  crowds  who  wait  admittance 
into  his  dreary  kingdom.  Padalon  was  encircled  by  an  icy  mound, 
Eigh(  gates  gave  access  to  this  region  of  punishment,  and  at  each 
the  warders  mounted  double  guard,  apprehensive  of  the  invasion  of 
Kehama,  who,  having  conquered  earth  and  sky,  now  threatened 
hell  itself.  Tlie  visitors  enter  Padalon  in  a  chariot,  which  hung 
self-balanced  on  a  single  wheel.     Here  tlie  scene  was  altered. 

'  Far  other  light  than  that  of  day  there  shone 

Upon*  the  travellers,  entering  Padalon. 

Tbey,  too,  in  darkness  entered  on  their  way, 

But,  far  before  the  Car, 

A  glowr,  as  of  a  fiery  furnace  light, 

Fiird  all  l^fore  them.    Twas  a  light  which  made 
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» 
Datkness  itself  appear      ' 
A  thing  of  comfort,  and  the  sight,  dismay'd, 
Shrunk  inward  from  the  molten  atmosphere. 
Their  way  was  through  the  adamantine  rock 
Which  girt  the  World  of  Woe;  on  either  side 

Its  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 
Arch'd  the  long  passage ;  onward  as  they  ride, 
With  stronger  glare  the  light  around  them  spread, 
And  lo!  the  regions  dread. 
The  World  of  Woe  before  them,  opening  wide/  pp,  240,  241. 

The  single-wheeled  car  crosses  the  fiery  flood  on  a  ^  rib  of  steel/ 
sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  sabre,  while  the  screams  and  torments  of  the 
damned  in  the  gulpji  beneath  are  described  with  all  the  gloomy 
power  of  Dante.  Even  a  new  feature  of  terror  is  afforded  to  these 
accursed  regions  by  the  apprehended  insurrection  of  their  inhabitants, 
who,  expecting  the  descent  of  Kehama,  their  deliverer,  are  with  difr 
ficulty  retained  in  subjection  by  multiplied  guards  and  additional 
tortures.  Through  such  sounds  and  sights  of  terror,  the  suppliants 
at  length  reach  the  judgment>seat  of  Yamen.  His  golden  throne 
is  propped  at  the  three  corners  by  three  figures  red-hot,  yet  retain'* 
ing  the  form  and  sensations  of  humanity:  the  fourth  corner  is 
unsupported.  As  in  this  tottering  state  it  could  not  afford  a  secure 
seat  for  the  monarch  of  Padalon,  Yamen  had  placed  himself 
upon  a  huge  marble  sepulchre,  the  abode  of  his  consort  Azyorucs, 
who  received  into  her  hundred  arms  the  souls  whose  doom  her  bus-* 
band  pronounced. 

Yamen  had  scarcely  welcomed  the  fugitives,  when  the  approach 
of  Kehama  to  storm  his  realms  became  manifest,  and  the  tumult  of 
beU,_  the  clang  of  the  tormentors  scourges,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
offerers,  were  lost  in  a  dreadful  interval  of  suspense. 

*  The  voice  of  lamentation  ceased  in  Hell, 
And  sudden  silence  all  around  them  fell, 
Silence  more  wild  and  terrible 
Than  all  the  infernal  dissonance  before : 
Through  that  portentous,  stillness,  far  away, 
Unwonted  sounds  were  heard  advancing  on 
And  deepening  on  their  way.' 

This  sublime  passage  announces  the  Rajah,  and  we  could  have 
wished  that  it  had  altogether  superseded  the  account  of  his.  actual 
assault ;  which,  though  perfectly  consonant  to  Hindoo  superstition, 
is  far  too  extravagant  for  a  serious  poem.  Kehama,  self-multiplied 
by  the  attribute  of  divine  power  which  he  had  extorted  from 
heaven,  stood  at  the  self-same  moment  before  the  eight  gates  of  hell, 
stormed  each  of  them  at  the  same  instant,  and  advanced,  as  it  were, 
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in  eight  colamns  over  the  eight  causeways  which  led  to  the  throne 
of  Yamen.  The  penal  fires  grew^  pale  before  the  lightnings 
\tfhich  attended  his  career,  and  the  thunders  of  hell  were  drowned 
in  the  louder  terrors  which  proclaimed  his  march.  The  gates  of 
the  Hindoo  pandaemonium  are  burst  open,  and  the  Rajah  in  all  his 
forms  surrounds  its  monarch. — The  strife  is  judiciously  veiled  by 
darkness,  but  the  issue  is  not  long  dubious.  Kehama,  having 
resumed  his  individuality,  is  discovered  seated  on  the  marble  tomb^i 
,\iith  Yamen  under  his  fe^t.  He  demands  of  the  three  living 
statues  who  prop  the  golden  throne,  what  they  are,  and  for  M'hom 
the  fourth  place  is  reserved.  They  answer  by  a  description  of  their 
vices,  and  declare  in  chorus  that  the  vacant  corner  is  destined  for 
one  equal  in  guilt  to  themselves,  and  that  they  had  long  looked  for 
that  one  in  Kehama.  The  Rajah  smiled  contemptuously,  and  or-r 
dered  the  amreeta  to  be  brought  forth :  obedient  to  his  voice,  the 
marble  sepulchre  opened,  and  '  a  huge  anatomy  within  its  womb* 
presented  the  '  cup  of  immortality.' 

The  Rajah  again  invites  Kailyal  to  partake  his  power,  accom* 
panied  by  a  threat  that  if  she  refuses,  her  father  shall  supply  the 
vacant  place  under  the  judgment  seat  of  Yamen.  Both  remain 
unmoved :  *  the  resolute  heart  and  virtuous  will'  oppose  the  tyrant 
even  in  the  plenitude  of  his  triumph  over  death  and  fate.  Kehama 
had  no  sooner  quaffed  the  amreeta,  than  he  experienced  the  doom 
of  his  impious  ambition : — immortality,  happy  immortality  at  least, 
could  not  be  the  meed  of  evil ;  the  liquor  ran  through  his  veins  in 
a  stream  of  molten  fire,  torturing  but  not  destroying  his  frame  ;  and 
the  Rajah,  maugre  his  omnipotence,  feels  himself  compelled  to 
assume  his  place,  the  fourth  burning  column  of  the  infernal  throne. 
,Kailyal  now  drinks ;  but  the  amreeta,  of  which  the  qualities  were 
beneficent  or  malignant  according  to  the  properties  of  those  who 
partook  of  it,  did  but  consume  the  dross  of  humanity,  and  qualify 
her  to  enjoy  immortal  happiness  with  her  beloved  Ereenia.  The 
god  of  death  then  casts  his  eye  upon  Ladurlad,  who  sinks  at  the 
glance  into  his  last  mortal  slumber. 

^  Blessed  that  sleep,  more  blessed  was  the  waking, 
For  on  that  night  a  heavenly  morning  broke ; 
The  light  of  heaven  was  round  him  when  he  woke, 

And  in  the  Swerga  in  Yedillian's  bower, 
AH  whom  he  loved  he  met  to  part  no  more.' 

Such  is  the  termination  of  this  singular  poem,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  vvild  5md  extravagant  tenor,  rivetted  our  attention  more 
powerfully  than  any  thing  which  we  have  lately  perused.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  adopt  any  certain  rule  of  criticism  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
duction so  anomalous.  In  other  cases  we  perceive  the  mark  at 
\yh jcb  the  author  hs^s  aimed^  and  can  therefore  judge  whether  he  has 
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fallen  short  of  it  s  but  Mr.  Southe;  resembles  Acestes,  who  shot 
merely  to  shew  the  strength  of  his  bow,  and  the  height  to  which 
he  could  send  his  arrow. 

Volans  liquidis  in  nubibus  arsit  arundo 


Signavitque  viam  flammis/ 

t  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  read  die  Curse  of 
"  Kefaama  without  conceiving  the  highest  opinion  of  the  author's 
force  of  imagination  and  power  of  expression.'  The  passages  which 
we  have  quoted' will  bear  us  out  in  asserting  that  no  bard  of  modem 
days  possesses  a  more  abundant  share  of  imagination,  the  highest 
of  poetic  qualities.  There  is  a  glow,  an  exuberancy  even  in  his 
descriptions,  indicating  a  richness  of  fancy  adequaC*  to  supply  the 
waste  not  of  use  only,  but  of  extravagance :  and  perhaps  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  such  attributes,  that,  like  Collins,  ^  he  loves 
fidries,  genii,  giants  and  monsters;  delights  to  rove  through  the 
meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden 
palaces,  and  to  repose  by  the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens.'  To 
this  taste  we  owe  the  '  wild  and  wondrous  tale'  of  Thalaba,  and 
the  still  more  wild  and  wondrous  Curse  of  Kehama.  If  we  com- 
pare diese  extraordinary  poems,  we  shall  find  that  though  they 
bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  those  paintings  which  are 
termed  companions,  their  leading  features  are  nevertheless  dif- 
ferent. The  mythology  of  Thalaba  is  drawn  from  a  source  with 
which  we  became  early  acquainted.  Turbans  and  scymitars, 
caliphs  and  visirs,  dervbes  and  calendars,  mosques  and  minarets, 
ijae  practice  and  almost  the  theory  of  the  Moslem  religion,  are 
familiar  to  us,  from  those  delightful  days  when  awakening  ^ncy  first 
rioted  on  the  banquet  of  fictitious  narrative.  But  what  the  Curse  of 
Kehama  wants  in  the  charm  of  early  prepossession,  it  enjoys  in  the 
more  important  quality  of  edification,  ^rhe  Hindoo  religion,  of 
which  Europeans,  nay  Indo-Europeans,  know  little,  excepting  from 
the  ponderous  labours  of  a  few  literati,  is  not  only  curious,  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient  existing  superstitious,  but  particularly  interest- 
ing, as  regulating  the  religious  belief  and  moral  pfactice  of  mil* 
lions  whom  treaty  or  conquest  has  united  to  the  British  empire. 

But  it  must  not  be  understood,  while  we  are  thus  expressing  our 
thanks  for  the  form  in  which  so  much  instruction  is  conveyed  to 
us,  that  we  consider  Mr;  Soutliey  as  having  employed  the  energies 
of  his  genius,  and  the  treasures  of  his  knowledge,  in  constructing  a 
tale  which  should  have  no  higher  object  than  to  introduce  to  th6 
world.  The  Hindoo  mythology  made  plain  and  easy  to  tlieyneanest 
capacity.  The  poet,  we  apprehend,  had  discovered  that  on  this 
^nythology  he  could  raise  such  a  fabric  as  he  now  presents  to  us— 
that  he  could  reduce  its  unwieldy  and  disjointed  parts  into  some 
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kind  of  form ;  and  divestiog  of 'VxtniTagance  what  he  found  in  it  of 
SHblimitjTy  employ  the  means  which  a  particular  superstition  offered 
to  his  hands,  in  the  production  of  a  work  which  should  excite  an 
interest  as  universal  as  that  qf  the  most  probable  fable.  And  here 
we  feel  that  otu-  highest  tribute  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Southey  as 
a  poet  and  a  man.  In  whatever  degree  the  cause  of  tnrtue  and  of 
morals  (and  we  must  be  blind  indeed  not  to  discover  hi&  uaifbrm 
exertions  on  their  side)  has  been  indebted  to  lum  heretofore,  il  hat 
now  to  acknowledge  far  more  splendid  services.  His  beroioe 
does  not  owe  her  triumph  to  supernatural  interpositions,  founded 
on  principles  of  which  the  developement  can  neither  increase  our 
interest  nor  admiration.  From  the  gods  she  could  derive  but  little 
assistance ;  for  till  the  final  incident  of  the  poem  takes  place,  die 
victrix  causa  seems  to  be  that  of  their  enemy.  Heaven  itself 
stands  in  need  of  Ladurlad ;  and,  together  with  him,  she  is  identi- 
fied with  the  interests  of  its  inhabitants.  Whence,  then,  springs 
this  union  ultimately  so  effectual  in  baffling  the  ambitious  purposes 
of  Kehama  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.:  firom  die  moral  character  of 
Kailya],  which  is  perpetually  opposed  to  die  inordinate  attempts, 
and  almost  omnipotent  wickedness  of  the  Rajah.  His  peraecu* 
tions  serve  <»ily  to  increase  her  patience  and  piety,  and  to  turn  her 
mind  into  itsetf  in  search  of  means  of  defence  against  her  singular 
eakraities.  To  the  moral  agency  of  this  principle  the  poem  owes 
its  grandeur,  at  once  splendid  and  severer 

A  work  which  combines,  with  circumstances  of  this  nature  a 
powerful  imaginative  character,  has  certainly  advanced  hr  towards 
perfection  in  one  of  the  chief  ofc^cts  of  poetry — the  elevation  of 
the  human  mind ;  whick  is  thus  for  a  time  lifted  above  the  sfAere 
of  common  life,  its  low  pursuits  and  passions,  and  carried  into  an 
enipyreum  of  fancy,  where  it  may  rove  at  will  through  Uissfiil 
regions  of  its  own  creation.  It  is  impossible  for  a  reader  of  fe^U 
ing  to  rise  from  such  a  poem  without  being  sensible  of  this  abstract 
tioR ;  without  a  consciousness  that  be  has  at  least  enjoyed  a  glimpse 
of  virtue,  that  his  heart  has  been  warmed  by  her  influence ;  alid,  that^ 
however  transidit  this  influence  might  be,  it  brought  with  it  a  con* 
viction  of  the  existence  of  that  divine  original  from  which  it  spruiig% 
Poetry,  indeed,  cannot  create  a  soil  for  virtue  to  take  root  in ;  but 
whenever  it  appears  in  its  loftier  character,  it  seldom  fails  to  bk 
vigorate  and  enrich  that  in  which  it  is  already  imptanted.  ' 

Some  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  work  will  naturally 
be  expected  from  us.  In  this  Mr.  Southey  had  to  struggle  with 
.two  great  difficulties.  The  poem  being  entirely  mydiological,  and 
the  agents,  generally  speaking,  having  little  in  common  with 
humanity,  it  must  at  first  sight  seem  difficult  to  pres^ve  that  inte«* 
rest  in  the  action  of  the  jnece  which  forms  the  princqMil  charm  of 
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mrrative.  Tlic  poet,  Whose  heart  »  always  true  to  moriQ  fedingi 
has  overcome  tl»s  disaokaittage  by  the  beatttiful  picture  of  fiiial 
affection  exhibited  in  the  amiable  and  virtBOus  Kailyal.  It  is  this 
secret  chaim  ^hich  gives  interest  to  die  adventures  of  the  person 
cMed  pair^  remote  as  diey  are  from  all  resemblance  to  ponsibilihr. 
The  purit^y  simplicity,  and  self-devotion  of  this  injured  female 
sanctify  her,  as  it  wepe>  in  our  fancy;  nor  can  we  consider  as  over- 
strained the  beautiful  passage  in  which  her  virtue  like  that  of 
Spencer's  Una,  is  described  as  subjugating  brute  ferocity* 

*  A  charm  was  on  the  Leopard  when  he  came 
Within  the  circle  of  that  mystic  glade ; 
Submiss  he  crouchM  before  the  heavenly  Maid, 
And  offered  to  her  touch  his  speckled  side ; 
Or  witb  arch'd  back  erect,  and  bending  head, 
And  eyes  half^clos'd  for  pleasure,  would  he  stand, 

Courting  the  pressure  oif  her  gentle  hand/  p.  138. 

The  portrait  of  Ladurlad  is  also  interesting,  though  in  a  less  de^ 
gree.  The  imagination  is  tmable  to  receive  the  idea  of  intolerable 
toftoFe  existing  for  such  a  length  of  time ;  and  although  the  poet 
l»9  judiciously  broken  the  spell  by  intervals  of  repose,  yet  when 
wo  consider  the  exertions  made  in  the  delivery  of  the  Gleudoveer, 
we  are  led  to  suspect  that  the  pain  bad  become  sufferable  by  eiH 
durance.  The  love  of  the  Glendoveer  reminded  ns  of  the  Compt;^ 
de  Oabalis,  and  of  Pope,  who  adapted  to  comic  maohin^  the 
attachment  of  his  airy  bemgs.  It  is^  p^^ps,  less  fitted  to  seriosa 
poetry ;  for  so  inseparable  are  our  ideas  even  of  sentimental^dfection, 
Irom  the  pangs  of  jeakmsy  and  iihe  tumi!»tts  of  desire,  llbat  we  can 
banQy  conceive  love,  in  the  sense  usually  affixed  to  the  word,  eifisting 
between  two  beings  of  different  natures,  any  more  than  between  two 
persons  of  the  same  sex.  But  as  Satan  is  the  hero  of  Paradise  Lost, 
so  Kehama,  partaking  of  his  haughty  and  ambitious  cfaaracDer,  and 
exceeding  him  in^power,  is  far  "die  most  promkient  figure  in  tho 
poem.  Mr.  Soutliey  has  happily  embodied  his  conception  of  an 
human  beii^  approaching  in  power  to  a  divinity^  in  malignity  to 
the  evil  principle.-  Severer  critics  may  however  censure  Ae  pas* 
sage  in-  the  seventeenth  section,  where  Baly  carries  off  Arvalan ; 
attd  where  the  Rajah,  instead  of  attempting  his  rescue,  proposes  him* 
self  as  a  suitor  to  Kailyal,  and  thus  altogeth^  changes  the  motive  of 
her  persecution,.  Even  when  Kehama  had  subdued  the  God  of 
hell,  wo  hear  nothing  of  his  releasing  Arvalan,  although  his  affec- 
tion for  lum  is  the  main  cause  of  the  curse  of  Ladurlad.  But  we 
are  more  inclined  to  censure  the  conclusion  of  Kehama^s  career,  as 
ineonsistent-widi  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  the  extent  of  hit 
powers.  Something  like  the  same  incident  is  to  be  found  in  ond 
of  the  tales  of  the  Geni),  where  the  waters  of  oMivion<  prove  thei 
waters  of  death :  but  this  is  more  ingenious  than  the  expedient 
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by  M^hich  Seeva  humbles  Kehamb  in  the  very  height  of  hi« 
triumph,  ^fter  all,  a  similar  objection  would  probably  have  oc* 
curred  to  any  manner  in  which  the  tale  could  be  concluded :  for 
as  Kehama  had  been  almost  raised  to  a  level  with  Omnipo* 
(ence,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  apy  adequate  mode  of  ac- 
complishing his  overthrow. 

A  second  diiBctdty  which  Mr.  Southey  h^d  to  encounter,  is 
that  of  adapting  the  vast  and.  clumsy  fabric  of  Indian  mythol(^ 
to  the  purposes  of  English  poetry.  We  have  observed  the  advan- 
tages which  this  presented;  and  the  inconveniences  are  pointed 
out  by  the  poet  himself,  when  he  acknowleges  the  anti-piqtu- 
resque  exterior  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  and  the  frantic  extrava- 
gance of  the  fables  in  which  they  are  agents.  Neither  does  he 
disguise  ^  the  obvious  objection,  that  the  English  reader  may  be 
startled  by  being  plunged  at  once  into  a  new  and  unknown  system. 
The  last  difficulty  Mr.  Southey  has  removed  by  a  list  of  those 
deitieis  who  occupy  a  place  among  his  dramatis  personas,  and  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  character  and  functions  of  each.  The  other  in- 
convenience was  not  so  easily  parried.  Mr.  Southey  has  indeed^ 
generally  speaking,  chosen  the  most  pleasing  of  the  Hindoo  tra« 
ditions.  But  whUe  plunging  into  such  an  abyss  of  monstrous  and 
outrageous  fictions,  the  poet,  perhaps^  became  more  familiarized 
with  the  eastern  stile  than  was  quite  consistent  with  the  necessaiy 
severity  of  selection,  and  we  have  been  not  a  little  startled  at  some 
of  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen  to  celebrate.  We  have  already 
stated  our  objections  to  the  eight-days  combat  of  Ladurlad  with 
the  sea-monster,  and  to  the  self-multiplication  of  Kehama,  on  his 
storming  Padalon.  We  would  have  included  in  our  expurganda, 
Indra's  elemental  palace,  built  partly  of  fire,  partly  of  water,  had  not 
the  poetry  been  so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  to  excuse  extravagance  it- 
self:  but  a  glpbe  which  the  sorceress  Lorrinite  composed  of  the  pupils 
of  human  eyes,  we  must  condemn  without  mercy,  We  would  aUo 
send  to  the  Remise  a  certain  infernal  car,  which  as  it  only  moved  on 
one  wheel,  must  have  been,  a  precarious  vehicle,  even  if  it  had  tra- 
versed a  road  broader  than  the  edge  of  a  scymetar.  The  description 
of  Mount  Calasay,  a  silver  hill,  with  seven  silver  ladders,  is  too 
much, like  a  tale  of  Madam  D'aunois ;  and  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  Yamen-pur,  the  metropolis  of  the  infernal  regions,  being 
made  of  a  single  diamond,  is  the  more  brilliant  habitation  of  the 
two.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  Grecian  Cupid,  we  cannot  re- 
concile ourselves  to  Camdeo's  bowstring,  which  being  composed 
of  live  bees,  must  have  been  singularly  ill  adapted  to  die  purposes 
of  archery ;  nor  are  we  at  all  pleased  with  the  bees  breaking  off 
upon  one  occasion,  and  hiving  upon  Kailyal's  head.  These  and 
similar  imperfections,  however,  were  almost  inseparable  from  a 
plan  laid  in  the  wildest  regions  of  fiction.    The  Greeks  alone 
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have  contrived  to  reconcile  to  grace,  and  to  a  decent  probability, 
.their  mythological  fables,  while  the  Hindoos  have,  of  all  na- 
tions, run  farthest  into  the  extremes  of  tumid  and  unimaginable 
absurdity. 

We  can  the  more  readily  pardon  Mr.  Southey  for  following,  in 
a  few  instances,  the  bad  taste  of  his  model ;  because  one  of  his 
principal  beauties  is  derived  from  the  uncommon  art  with  which 
he  has  maintained  the  character  of  a*  poet  of  Hindostan.  We 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  find  a  passage,  in  which  we  are  re« 
minded  that  the  bard  is  an  European.  The  ornaments,  the  land- 
scape, the  animals,  the  similies,  the  language,  the  sentiments,  are 
oriental;/ selected,  indeed,  and  arranged  with  more  art  than 
any  eastern  poet  could  have  displayed ;  but  stiil  composed  of  the 
very  materials  which  he  must  necessarily  have  employed.  This 
observation  of  manners  and  costume,  is  carried  still  farther  than 
in  Madoc.  There  the  poet  established  among  his  imaginary 
Atzeucas,  various  rites  observed  io  different  parts  of  America; 
but  here,  where  materials  were  more  amply  supplied,  his  manners 
and  sentiments  are  not  merely  oriental,  but  so  distinctly  and  ex- 
clusively Hindoo,  that  they  could  be  properly  ascribed  to  no 
other  Indian  faith,  and  would  be  misplaced,  had  the  story 
respected  Mahometans,  Thibetians,  or  Parsees.  The  genius  and 
moral  feeling  of  the  author  are,  indeed,  visibly  superior  to  the 
colours  with  which  he  works;  yet  this  superiority  cannot  be 
perceived  from  the  Englishman  breaking  forth  in  any  particular 
passage ;  but  from  the  general  light  diffused  over  the  whole  pic-» 
ture,  like  that  communicated  by  die  sun  to  nature  upon  those  days 
in  which  his  orb  is  not  visible. 

.  Weighing,  therefore,  the  beauties,  and  the  imperfections  con- 
nected with  the  author's  plan,  the  former  will  be  found  to  prepon- 
derate in  a  very  great  degree.  But  could  not  Mr.  Southey  have 
selected  some  subject,  admitting  all  that  is  excellent,  and  excludbg 
^11  that  is  extravagant  in  his  poem.  ?  We  should  be  deficient  indeed 
ifk  our  art,  if  we  could  not  answer  in  the  affirmative.  As  Mr.  Sou- 
they himself,  however,  was  to  write  the  poem,  it  is  only  reverence 
for  the  reader's  leisure,  which  prevents  our  demanding  that  he  shall 
chuse  for  his  next  theme,  one  which  will  allow  him  to  display  the 
sublimity  of  Homer,  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  the  fancy  of  Ariosto,  the 
chaste  taste  of  Tasso,  the  solemnity  of  Dante,  and  all  the  attributes 
-of  all  the  first  poets.  But  would  our  advice  be  reasonable?  Or  ra- 
ther would  it  not  resemble  the  resolution  of  the  mad  monarch, 
the  execution  of  which  he  wisely  commits  to  his  ministers  ? 

*  He  shall  have  chariots  easier  than  air. 

Which  I  will  have  invented '" 

And  thou  shalt  ride  before  hi  no,  on  a  horse 
Cut  out  of  an  entire  diamond, 

That 
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That  shall  be  made  to  go  with  golden  wheels 
I  know  not  hov)  yet* 

This  is  the  felse  gallop  of  criticism — it  is  not  pointing  out  to  an 
author  any  reasonable  object  to  be  attained  ;  but  insidiously  hint- 
ing at  some  unknown  point  of  excellence,  with  whose  bearings  we 
doubtless  are  acquainted,  though  we  kindly  leave  the  poet  to  find 
them  out  as  he  can.  In  this  we  see  neither  wit  nor  wisdom: 
and  shame  on  our  eraft  if  this  finesse  be  its  excellence !  In  judg- 
]ng^>f  every  human  production,  we  can  only  estimate  how  far  it  ex- 
ceeds or  falls  short  of  the  common  exertions  of  humanity;  and  it 
shews  equal  ignorance  and  injustice  to  attempt  reducing  it  to  the 
imaginary  standard  of  some  beau  idealy  of  which  neither  the 
author  nor  the  critic  has  any  distinct  or  accurate  perception. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  singular  stile  of  versification  em- 
ployed in  this  poem,  which  resembles  the  Pindarics  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  construction  and  return  of  his  language,  and 
even  of  his  modulations,  we  observe  a  marked  imitation  of  Milton, 
and  there  are  passages  in  which  the  sense  also  approaches  very  nearly 
to  that  of  our  great  classic.     The  flight  of  Arvalan,  when 

'  Thrice  through  the  vulnerable  shade 
The  Glendoveer  impels  the  griding  blade,  &c.' 
inevitably  recals  the  g^idin^  sword  of  Michael.  The  beautiful 
retreat  of  the  celestial  inhabitants  from  the  profaned  Swerga,  re- 
minded us  of  the  secession  of  the  Hamadryads  in  the  hymn  to  the 
Nativity.  But  Mr.  Southey,  though  we  can  discern  that  Milton  is 
his  favourite  poet,  is  in  no  respect  a  servile  imitator  of  his  sublime 
model.  His  picture  of  the  infernal  regions  may  stand  compari- 
son with  any  poetic  vision  of  those  penal  fires,  from  the  dayd 
of  Homer  to  those  of  Klopstock.  The  description  hovers  be- 
tween that  of  Dante  and  Milton ;  not  exhibiting  the  tedious  par- 
ticularity of  the  former,  yet  more  detailed  than  that  of  the  latter. 
The  approach  of  the  mortals  to  Padalon  seems  to  us  equal  in 
grandeur  to  any  passage  which  we  ever  perdsed.  We  will  quote  a 
few  lines  and  close  our  criticism,  though  our  subject  is  far  from 
being  exhausted. 

'  Far  other  light  than  that  of  dav  there  shone 

Upon  the  travellers  en 

They,  too,  in  darkness  er 

But,  far  bef4 

A  glow,  as  of  a  fier^ 

Fiird  all  before  them.    T] 

Darkness  its' 

A  thing  of  comfort,  and 

Shrunk  inward  from  the 

Their  w^y  was  through  ti 

Which  girt  the  World  of 
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Its  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 
Arch'd  the  long  passage ;  onward  as  they  ride. 
With  stronger  ghire,  the  liglit  around  them  spread. 
And  lo !  the  regions  dread, 
The  World  of  Woe  before  them,  opening  wide. 

There  rolls  the  fiery  flood, 

Girding  the  realms  of  Padalon  around. 

A  sea  of  flame  it  seem'd  to  be, 

Sea  without  bound ; 

For  neither  mortal,  nor  immortal  sight. 

Could  pierce  across  through  that  intensest  light/  pp.  240, 241. 

The  notes  cootaia  a  profusion  of  eastern  learning,  and  the 
mas^ve  blocks  which  Mr.  Southey  has  selected  as  specimens  of 
Srattianical  poetry  and  mydiology,  give  us  at  once  an  id^  of  the 
immense  quarries,  in  which  the  author  must  have  laboured,  and  of 
the  taste,  skill,  aud  labour  necessary  to  fashion  such  unwieldy  ma-«- 
terials  into  the  beautiful  forms  which  the^  exhibit  in  the  text. 

Every  dieme,  however  pleasii^,  has  its  bounds,  and  we  must 
bid  farewell  to  Mr.  Southey,  grateful  for  the  pleasure  afforded  us. 
We  can  presage  nothing  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  present 
poem.  Its  faults  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  of  a  kind  obnoxi- 
ous to  sarcasm  and  malicious  ridicule.  But  its  beauties  are  in- 
finite, and  it  possesses  that  high  qualification  for  popularity,  the 
power  of  exciting  a  painful  and  sustained  interest.  There  are 
still,  surely,  among  us  those  who  will  tolerate  the  excentricities  of 
genius,  in  consideration  of  its  lofty  properties — ^properties,  winch 
distinguish  all  the  works  of  the  poet;  but  which  shine  fotti^  with 
transcendant  lustre,  in  the  Curse  of  Kehama. 

Before  we  quit  the  pOem,  we  are  bound  to  notice  the  novel 
and  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  printed.  In  general  a  p^e 
of  poetry^is  disf^easii^  to  fastidious  eyes,  from  the  irregular  ter- 
minatioBsof  the  lines;  this  deformity  is  not  only  obviated,  but  a  re- 
markable elegance  in  the  typographic  art  is  introduced  in  its  stead. 
The  centre  of  every  verse  is  so  placed,  as  to  preserve  an  equal 
breadth  of  margin  on  each  side,  and  to  give  the  page  a  kind  of 
Itipidary  appearance,  which  is  singulafly  striking  and  agreeable, 
even  beforie  the  cause  of  it  ia  discovered.  We  hope  that  every 
^  wire  wove,  hot  pressed*  poem,  composed  upon  this  model, 
will  be  printed  with  the  same  attention  to  picturesque  beauty,  as  the 
Curse  of  Kehama,  which  has  led  the  way  to  the  only  improvement 
of  which  the  art  of  printing,  in  its  present  advanced  state,  is,  per- 
haps, susceptible. 
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the  Russian  Afmy^  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaigns  in  Poland 
in  the  Years  1806  and  1807.  4to.  pp.  xxvih.  276.  London. 
Egerton.     1811. 

nnHERE  is  not  a  more  certain  prognostic  of  the  downfall  of  a 
-*•  nation,  than  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
the  people,  that  their  utmost  efforts  are  inadequate  to  resist  the 
enemy  with  whom  they  may  be  engaged  in  war.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  feeling  which  palsies  every  nerve,  and  produces  an 
effect  upon  a  nation,  which  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  languor 
of  a  confirmed  melancholy,  operating  upon  individuals.  It  oppressed 
those  whom  it  attacks  with  a  listless  debility,  and  whilst  the  power 
of  the  disorder  becomes  gradually  more  decided,  and  its  cure  more 
remote,  it  leaves  its  unfortunate  victims  to  sink  Beneath  their  fate, 
without  effort  and  without  hope. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  regret,  and  not  without  some  alarm, 
that  we  observe  in  any  part  of  this  country  a  tendency  to  this  dis- 
order; and  we  consider  as  no  equivocal  symptom  of  its  approach, 
a  disposition  to  represent  every  extensive  application  of  the  great 
military  resources  of  these  islands,  as  utterly  vain  and  ineffectual. 
We  confess  that  it  has  given  us  peculiar  pain  to  remark,  that  this* 
doctrine  (which  appears  pregnant  with  fatal  consequences)  has 
been  propagated  by  persons  who,  from  their  situation,  character, 
and  talents,  have  considerable  weight  in  the  country;  and  who 
might,  if  they  thought  fit,  excite  spirit  and  vigour  in  the  same 
degree  as  they  now  create  despondency  and  fear.  They  do  not,  it 
is  true,  extend  their  doubts  of  the  ability  of  this  counti7  to  contend 
with  France,  to  our  maritime  means ;  but  they  entertain  such  an' 
opinion  of  the  supereminent  military  genius  of  Buonaparte,  and 
of  the  oven/i'helming  strength  of  Qie  military  resources  of 
France,  a^s  to  look  upon  the  British  army  (the  bravest  and  the 
finest  undoubtedly  in  the  world)  as  fit  only  to  wage  a  petty  colo- 
nial war,  or  to  wait  in  trembling  apprehension  at  home  for  the 
moment  when  the  enemy,  having  consolidated  all  his  means  and 
collected  all  his  might,  shall  attempt  to  number  the  British  empire 
amcHigst  his  dependent  provinces.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  these 
maxims  are  by  no  means  congenial  to  our  feelings,  or  consistent  with 
our  notions  of  British  policy.  We  cannot  very  readily  understand  what 
benefit,  and  particularly  what  security,  is  to  follow  from  a  mode  of 
conducting  a  war  purely  and  systematically  defensive.  In  the  ope- 
rations of  an  individual  campaign,  such  a  mode  of  warfare  may  be 
prudent  and  advantageous ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  adoption 
of  it,  as  a  fixed  principle,  would  give  to  the  enemy  every  advantage 
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whicli  he  could  desire,  and  deprive  ourselves  of  every  chance  of  ter-» 
minatiag  hostilities  with  safety  or  honour.  Far  from  considering 
the  state  of  Europe  at  the  present  moment  as  one  which  calls  upon 
us  to  abandon  all  idea  of  vigorously  resisting  Buonaparte  upon  the 
continent,  we  see  in  the  struggles  which  have  ennobled  some,  and  in 
the  reverses  which  have  overturned  others  of  the  continental  powers, 
an  additional  motive  for  energy  and  perseverance  on  our  own  part : 
and  from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  great  military  events  of 
the  last  eighteen  years,  we  are  persuaded  that  by  a  manly  andl. 
honest  resistance,  even  the  genius  of  Buonaparte  may  be  foiled,  and 
the  spell  of  French  invincibility  dissolved. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  we  view  with  pleasure  the  work 
before  us ;  and  we  think  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  rendered  an 
eminent  service  to  his  country,  to  Europe,  and  the  world,  by  exhi- 
biting an  authentic  narrative  of  the  campaigns  in  Poland,  and  by 
thus,  assisting  in  tearing  away  the  mask  with  which  exaggeration  on 
the  one  hand,  and  pusillanimity  on  the  other,  have  disguised  much 
of  the  true  character  of  Buonaparte's  strength.  That  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  was  well  qualified  to  give  these  details  to  the  public 
cannot  be  doubted,  whether  we  consider  the  talents  which  he  is 
known  to  possess,  or  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  of  wit- 
nessing what  he  describes.  The  motives  too  which  he  states  as  hav- 
ing urged  him  to  this  undertaking,  are  highly  creditable  to  his  feeU 
ings ;  and  he  very  naturally  represents  them  to  have  been  awakened 
^  by  the  perusal  of  a  French  extra-official  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paign?  of  1806  and  1807,  and  by  a  late  British  publication  on  the 
character,  customs,  and  manners  of  Russia,  with  a  Review  of 
that  work.' — With  regard  to  the  two  latter  publications,  we  en- 
tirely concur  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  the  view  which  he  enter- 
tains of  their  tendency,  and  of  the  injudicious  tone  'of  asperity 
in  which  they/  are  expressed — a  tone  which  m&ny  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  book  itself,  pointed  out  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  ren- 
der not  only  imprudent,  but  unjustifiable.  In  f^t,  we  are  not 
without  suspicion,  that  if  our  travellers  do  not  experience  in 
Russia  that  attention  and  hospitality  to  which  they  conceive 
themselves  entitled,  the  Russians  a/one  are  not  to  blame. — 
We  assert^  however,  in  common  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  (and  we 
ha\e  no  unsubstantial  grounds  for  the  assertion,)  that  the  charge 
brought  against  Russia  is  totally  unfounded ;  and  we  could  add  many 
names  to  the  list  which  he  has  given  of  those  to  whom  he  could 
refer  for  a  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  We  do  not  indeed  pre- 
tend to  say  that  there  are  no  defects  in  the  Russian  character ;  but 
we  are  disposed  to  make  great  allowances  in  favour  of  a  people, 
who  little  more  than  a  century  ago  were  hardly  to  be  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  European,  commonwealth,  and  whose  compa^ 
nitive  backwardness  in  many  points  of  civilization^  may  rather  be 
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attritHited  td  the  general  slownesd  with  >¥hich  jmprovemenl  ad- 
yance^y  than  to  any  insuperable  obstacles  arising  from  the  native 
character  of  those  amongst  whom  its  influence  is  extended.  Be 
this  however  as  it  may,  we  think  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  *  that 
the  interests  of  Russia  and  of  England  are  inseparably  united  ;^  and 
we  should  consider  it  almost  miraculous  if  the  late  selection  of 
Bemadotte  to  be  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  die  extension  of 
the  French  empiie  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  di4  not  excite  a  degree  of 
jealousy  between  Russia  and  Frapce,  which  may,  at  no  remote 
period,  be  .attended  with  very  important  consequences. 

Looking  therefore  to  the  prospect  of  a  return  of  that  harmony 
which  f6rm^ly  Subsisted  between  England  and  Russia,  we  are 
ha{^y  to  deduce  from  the  work  before  us  the  foUowmg  inferences: 
first,  that  exp^ience  will  have  taught  Russia  those  causes  of  her 
former  failure  which  depended  upon  herself;  and,  secondly,  that 
\vith  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  she  may  acquire  the  means  of 
CQ^tending  successfully  with  France.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how 
90011  she  may  become  sensible  of  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  her 
present  union  with  that  power,  or  how  sopn  (supposing  that  sense 
of  danger  to  be  created)  she  may  feel  herself  in  a  condition  to 
break  the  bonds  by  which  she  is  at  {Mresent  fettered.  We  cannot 
but  admit  that  if  the  marrij^e  of  Buonaparte  with  a  Princess  of 
Austria  should  give  him  such  a  commanding  influence  in  the  Ca- 
l^inet  of  Vienna,  as  to  compel  that  power  to  active  co-operation 
with  France  against  Russia,  the  difficulties  of  the  latter  country 
would  be  very  materially  increased.  But  the  experience  of  aU 
history  teaches  us,  that  the  connexions  which  such  marriages  form 
between  States,  naturally  jealous  of  each  other,  are  frail  and  fleet- 
ii^.  Can  we  suppose  that  Austria  will  not  look  with  increa^sing 
anxiety  to  the  recovery  of  those  portions  oi  her  territory  which 
have  beeB  wrested  from  her,  and  which,  from  their  position  and 
internal  reseurces,  are,  in  a  commercial,  political,  and  military 
senscy  of  such  vast  imporiamce  to  the  prosperity  and  strength  of 
the  Austrian  ^npupe  i  Nothing  which  she  can  acquire  on  t^  side 
of  TuHcey  ot  of  Poland,  can,  as  it  strikes  us,  compensate,  in  point 
of  feeling  aqd  interest,  for  the  lossof  the  Venetian  States;  for  the 
dismemberment  of  her  hereditary  dominions  on  the  sideof  Carindiia 
and  Camiola ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Tyrol,  that  gem 
.  in  tbe  Austrian  crown,  torn  from  her  after  a  struggle,  which,  whilst  it 
excited  the  admiration,  and  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  surrounding 
nations,  must  have  taught  Austria  herself  the  intrinsic  value  of  so 
inestimable  a  possession.  She  may  indeed  be  indignant  at  tlie 
conduct^  of  Russia  \\\  the  virar  of  1809 ;  but  she  will  recollect  that 
the  hostilities  of  that  power  were  languid  and  evidently  reluctant ; 
and  althouigb  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  she  was  compelled  to  aban- 
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don  a  i)ortion  of  her  Polish  territory  to  Russia,  she  will  feel  that 
her  real  enemy  and  spoiler  is  France,  and  that  with  France  is  her 
true  and  genuine  quarrel.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  conduct 
of  Buonaparte  towards  Austria  at ;  the  peace  of  Vienna,  was*  a 
stroke  of  policy  well  calculated  to  forward  his  immedfate  views^ 
we  may  still  venture  to  doubt  the  permanency  of  its  effects ;  and^ 
without  following  this  course  of  reasoning  into  detail,  we  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  present  state  of  £uro))e 
which  renders  it  improbable  that  Russia  will  sooner  or  later 'throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Buonaparte,  and  assert  her  native  strength  with 
vigour  and  success.  That  strength  may  indeed  have  been  shaken, 
and  even  for  a  time  impaired,  in  the  late  tempestuous  struggle :  but 
is  it  therefore  gone  for  ever,  or  has  it  necessarily  been'  followed  by 
irremediable  debility  and  decay  ?  The  branches  of  the  tree  may 
have  been  shattered,  but  the  trunk  and  the  root  remain  uninjured, 
and  the  sap  still  moves  on  in  its  regular  course  with  healthy  and 
undiminished  circulation. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  view  of  the 
work  itself.  It  .is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  viz.  remarks  upon  the 
character  and  composition  of  the  Russian  army,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  the  campaigns  in  which  it  was  engaged.  These  divi- 
sions are  however  preceded  by  a  preface,  Which  contains  some  mat- 
ter not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  We  have  already 
expressed  our  approbation  of  the  motives  which  led  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  to  undertake  this  publication,  and  our  general  coincidence 
in  the  vindication  of  the  Russian  character ;  but  there  is  one  part 
of  the  prcfiace  which  we  cannot  look  upon  as  entitled  to  the  same 
assent:  we  mean  that  which  relates  to  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  in  which  Sir  Robert  endeavours,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  pal- 
liate that  atrocious  transaction.  We  really  do  not  think  that  it  was 
at  all  necessary,  with  a  view  to  defend  the  present  state  of  Russia 
from  the  aspersions  thrown  upon  it  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  others,  to 
advert  to  this  subject ;  nor  does  the  author  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attempt.  Our  readers,  however,  shall  judge  for 
themselves.  After  quoting  various  state  papers  in  order  to  show 
that  Russia  was  not  only  not  guilty  of  religious  persecution  in 
Poland,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  object  was  to  secure  the 
most  perfect  toleration,  he  adds,-^ 

.  *  Persecution  (speaking  here  of  the  persecution  exercised  by  the 
Folisk  government  against  the  Dissidents)  went  on,  and  Poland  was  par- 
titioned, so  as  to  render  her  a  less  formidable  agitator  to  the  neighbouring 
States.  The  erasure  of  Poland  from  the  list  of  States  has  ever  been 
deemed  an  atrocious  outrage,  but  certainly  Poland  had  abused  her  indc" 
pendence.  For  ninQ  hundred  years  this  fine  country  (with  very  little 
intermission)  had  been  the  prey  of  fattiofis  and  disorder,  which  had  kept 
•  rph.  V.  vo.  IX.  £  the 
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the  bordering  States  in  continual  inquiettticf  whilst  they  desolated  and 
degraded  tl^  people/ 

And  again—^ 

'  If  the  government  of  Poland  h^'d  not  been  vicious,  if  the  state  of 
society  had  not  been  depraved,  twelve  millions  of  people  would  have 
found  meant  to  preserve  their  independence,  when  the  inclination  to 
become  a  nation  was  so  prevalent;  nor  would  ambition  have  projected 
the  subjugation,  or  could  Catherine  have  been  lenabled  before  the  last 
partition  to  reply  to  a  prelate  of  Poland,  who  was. endeavouring  to  con*- 
yince  her  that  his  country  was  a  Sovereign  State,  independent  of  ail 
other  earthly  power,'  and  that  there  was  an  injustice  in  her  Majesty'a 
proceeding  towards  it — "  Reverend  Father,  if  Poland  was  an  inde- 
pendent State,  you  would  not  have  been  here  to  intercede  for  it ;  as  it 
is,  you  can  give  me  no  security  that  your  country  will  not  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  those  who  may  one  day  attempt  to  disturb  the  happiness  of 
my  people.  To  care  for  the  present,  and  provide  for  the  future  safety 
of  this  empire,  the  Almighty  has  imposed  on  me  the  heavy  duty  of  a 
Sovereign :  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  divine  mission  all  earthly 
considerations  must  give  place.^' 

Now  upon  these  passages  we  have  to  remark^  that  admitting  (as 
we  do)  the  accuracy  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  account  of  the  govern- 
ment and  institutions  of  Poland,  we  cannot  see  in  them  any  justifi* 
cation  of  the  partitioning  powers.  They  had  not  a  right  even  to 
interfere  witli,  much  less  to  dismember^  the  territories  of  Poland, 
ninless  they  coufd  clearly  and  distinctly  show  that  the  anarchy  which 
prevailed  in  that  coUntry  was  dangerous  to  the  security  of  their  own 
States.  They  did  indeed  pretend  to  justify  their  conduct  upon  tbia 
principle ;  but  to  us  it  is  manifest  that  the  radical  vices  of  the 
Polish  constitution,  and  the  perpetual  confusion  which  they  intro- 
duced into  every  part  of  the  country,  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of 
jealousy  and  alarm,  were  guarantees  to  the  neighbouring  States  of 
her  inalnlity  to  do  them  mischief;  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  himself, 
confirms  this  opinion,  when  he  says  in  the  preceding  extract,  *  that 
if  the  government  of  Poland  had  not  been  vicious,  if  the  state  of 
society  had  not  been  depraved,  tvi'elve  millions  of  people  would 
have  found  means  to  preserve  their  independence;'  for  if  these 
causes  rendered  them  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  how  could 
they  give  them  the  means  of  endangering  &e  safety  of  others  ?  If 
they  were  so  weak  at  home,  what  strength  could  they  display 
abroad  ?  Upon  the  ground  therefore  of  self-defence,  we  think  the  ' 
palliation  fails  entirely;  and  we  are  really  surprized  that  the 
author  should  have  introduced  into  this  justificatory  part  of  his 

Ereface  the  speech  of  Catherine,  in  which  she  affects  to  consider 
er  career  of  injustice  towards  Poland,  as  a  duty  imposed  upon 
her  by  Providence  for  the  security  of  her  own  subjects.    She  did. 
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indeed  make  '  all  earthly  considerations  give  way'  upon  this  occa- 
Mon ;  but  they  gave  viray  not  to  the  mandates  of  heaven,  but  to  the 
violence  of  ii^amed  ambition.  In  short,  if  there  existed  no  other 
records  of  the  partitions  of  Poland,  than  the  manifestos  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  justify  them,  we  should  still,  say  that  they 
were  conceived  in  injustice,  and  executed  with  every  mark  of  insult^ 
and  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  generosity  or  honour. 
.  With  regard  to  what  Sur  Robert  Wilson  says  pf  the  general  con- 
ciliatory deposition  of  the  Russian  government  towards  its  sub- 
jects, we  are  disposed  to  allow  due  weight  to  the  following 
statement. 

*  Public  documents  will  authenticate,  that  so  far  from  any  existing 
desire  to  impose  the  shackles  of  slavery,  extraordinary  encouragements 
are  given  to  the  progress  of  freedom ;  and  that  the  total  abolition  of 
idftvery  is  the  principle  of  the  Russian  government,  which  indefatigably 
pursues  this  difficult  but  noble  object^  and  for  which  purpose  a  com- 
i^nittee  is  at  this  vexy  time  sitting,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Emperor.' 

This  undoubtedly  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  most  gratifying  to 
every  lover  of  rational  liberty ;  and  we  certainly  think  that  the 
tranquillity  which  Sir  Robert  afterwards  represents  as  having  pre- 
vailed in  the  distant  and  conquered  provinces  during  the  late  war, 
when  no  troops  were  left  to  overawe  them,  may  fairly  be  viewed  as 
tend'mg  still  farther  to  establish  the  general  fact  of  the  conciliatory 
character  of  the  Russian  governjipent.  We  are  at  the  same  time 
not  without  our  fears,  that  in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  and 
still  labouring  under  so  many  defects  in  its  political  institutions, 
there  must  be,  at  least  in  its  extremities,  many  instances  of  indi- 
vidual oppression. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  comments  upon  Sir  Robert  Wilson^s 

Ereface,  without  referring  to  his  charge  against  Buonaparte  for 
aving  poisoned  his  sick  soldiers  in  Egypt,  which  he  there  renews* 
We  shall  however  only  observe,  that  we  have  not  the  smallest  sus- 
picion that  he  vvould  have  brought  forward  so  grave  an  accusation 
without  being  himself  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts^  which  he  alledged;  and  that  if  hq  ha3  hitherto  failed  in  sub- 
stantiating the  chaise,  it  is  not  so  much  from  any  improbability  in 
the  thing  itself,  as  from  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  producing  such 
testimony  as  would  constitute  a  decisive  proof. 

We  have  detained  our  readers  somewhat  too  loug  from  a  view 
of  the  main  body  of  the  work.  It  commences  with  a  description 
of  the  Russian  army,  and  Sir  Robert  points  out  with  great  mi-^ 
niuteness  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  the  characteristics  which 
mark  the  difierent  parts,  of  vvhich.  it  is  composed.  In  bis  account 
«f  the  infantry  he  represents  them  ad  possessing  alt  the  materials 
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requisite  for  forming  complete  soldiers ;  aiid  he  records  a  variety' 
of  anecdotes  which  confirm  in  a  striking  manner  his  general  de- 
scription of  their  character.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
foilowing  instances  of  devoted  intrepidity^  one  \vhere  the  error  of 
a  commander  had  exposed  his  troops  to  inevitable  destruction,  and"^ 
the  other  where  the  idea  of  gratifying  their  sovereign,  and  fulfilling 
his  expectations,  overpowered  evt^-  other  feeling. 

'  "  Comrades,  go  not  forwards  into  the  trenches,"  cried  out  a  retir- 
ing party  to  an  advancing  detachment,  '*  retreat  with  us,  or  you  will' 
be  lost,  for  jhe  enemy  are  already  in  possession/' — "  Prince  Potemkin 
must  look  to  that,"  replied  tlie  commander,  "  for  it  was  he  who  gave 
us  the  order. — Come  on  Russians!"  and  he  and  his  men  marched 
forward  and  perished.' 

The  other  instance  occurred  at  Eylau.. 

'  General  Benningsen  ordered  the  village  of  Eylau,  which  had  been: 
abandoned  by  mistake,  to  be  recovered,  and  the  columns  were  in  mo- 
tion, animated  by  an  expression  in  the  commaml,  that  the  Emperor 
expected  his  troops  to  execute  the  orders;  but  afterwards  thinking  it 
advisable,  as  the  enemy  was  greatly  reinforced,  to  desist  from  the  en- 
terprize,  he  sent  to  countermand  the  service.  "  No,  no,"  exclaimed 
every  voice,  "  the  Emperor  must  not  be  disappointed."  ' 

These  are  noble  sentiments,  and  the  nation  which  is  actuated  by 
them,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  eminently  distinguished  in  war.  But 
we  cannot  forbear  laying  before  our  readers  another  trait  which  Sir 
Robert  mentions,  because  it  gives  rise  to  some  reflections  not  in- 
applicable to  our  own  country. 

*  The  Russian,  nurtured  from  earliest  infancy  to  consider  Russia  as 
the  supreme  nation  of  the  world,  always  regards  himself  as  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  irresistible  mass.  Suwarrow  professed  .  the  principle, 
and  profiting  of  the  prejudice,  achieved  with  most  inadequate  means 
the  most  splendid  success.  The  love  of  country  is  pre-eminent,  and 
inseparable  from  the  Russian  soldier.  This  feeling  is  paramount,  and 
in  the  very  last  hour  his  gaze  is  directed  to  its  nearest  confines.' 

We  have  noticed  this,  because  we  think  the  feelings  here  de- 
scribed, are  most  worthy  of  our  approbation,  and  because  we  have 
observed  in  some  of  our  politicians,  and  in  a  certain  class  of 
writers  who  would  sink  all  high-toned  feeling  in  metaphysical  re- 
finement, a  disposition  to  represent  the  love  of  country,  (considered 
as  a  mere  sentiment,  and  independent  of  the  peculiar  benetits  which 
the.  institutions  of  a  particular  country  may  confer  upon  its  inhabit- 
ants,) to  be  a  sentiment  worthy  only  of  former  barbarism  and  anti- 
quated prejudice.  Now  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  this  feeling 
is  essentiiil  to  the  maintenance  of  national  independence,  and  that 
those  who  calculate  the  value  of  their  country,  as  they  would  the 
value  of  their  estate,  according  to  the  decree  of  personal  profit  or 
enjoyment  which  they  derive  from  it,  will  iMver  be  found  firm  and' 
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constant  in  its  support.  We  appeal,  in  justification  of  this  opi- 
nion,  to  the  unyielding  courage  which  marked  the  conduct  of  -the 
Russian  soldiery,  and  to  the  splendid  and  sublime  heroism,  which 
has  prompted  the  persevering  resistance  of  Spain  and  Portu^l. 
These  countries,  particularly  the  two  latter,  were  not  blessed  with 
a  free  government ;  they  laboured  under  numberless  abuses,  and  felt 
in  every  quarter  the  chilling  induence  of  misguided  despotism: 
but  the  people  loved  their  country  because  it  was  their  country, 
they  fought  for  it  because  they  loved  it,  and  tliousands  of  them 
have  sealed  by  their  death  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  their  affec- 
tion. This  may  be  romantic  and  unphilosophical,  but  it  is  gene- 
rous, it  is  noble. 

The.account  of  the  light  infantry,  the  imperial  ^ard,  the  ca- 
valry and  artillery,  is  well  drawn  up,  and  coincides  ra  most  parti- 
culars with  other  accounts  which  we  have  heard  of  them,  although 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  partiality  which  gratitude  excites 
in  Sir  Robert  Wilson  towards  the  Russians,  has  rendered  the 
panegyric  passed  upon  their  military  establishments  in  general, 
rather  more  warm  than  in  strictness  might  be  warrantable. — 
We  think  however  that  the  reader  will  be  particularly  interested 
with  his  account  of  the  Cossaques  and  their  mode  of  fighting,-  of 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  gallant  officer  was  not  an  idle 
spectator.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  peruse  this  detail  without 
feeling  the  highest  admiration  for  this  singular  race  of  people; 
singular  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  whether  we  con- 
sider their  form  of  government,  their  modes  of  life,  their  various 
virtues,  although  clouded  by  a  certain  degree  of  ferocity  and  a  dis- 
position to  plunder  when  removed  from  their  own  country,  or  their 
activity  and  enterprize  in  war.  The  following  extract  will  illus- 
trate some  points  of  this  general  description : 

*  When  a  British  oflicer  was  observing  the  retreat  of  Marshal  Ney 
from  Giittstadt,  .his  dress  and  telescope  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  who  directed  some  cannon  at  him:  the  first  ball  struck  the 
earth  under  his  horse,  and  covered  the  animal  and  his  rider  with  sods : 
a  second  ball  was  fired  with  similar  accuracy,  when  the  attendant  Cos- 
saque  rushed  up  to  him  with  resentment  in  his  features,  and  pointing 
at  his  helmet,  desired  him  to  change  it  with  his  cap ;  and  on  the  officer's 
refusal,  he  attempted  to  snatch  it  from  his  head  and  substitute  his 
own :  during  this  contest  a  shower  of  musket  balls  rendered  the  horses 
wild,  and  they  flew  apart.  When  the  Cossaque  was  afterwards  asked 
by  the  Atlaman,  with  feigned  anger,  for  his  own  explanation  of  such 
disrespectful  conduct,  he  replied,  "  I  saw  that  the  enemy  directed 
their  fire  at  the  English  officer  on  account  of  his  casque  and  plume  ;  I 
was  appointed  by  you  to  protect  him,  I  knew  you  had  marched  with 
many  Cossaques,  but  only  one  stranger ;  it  was  therefore  my  duty  to 
avert  mischief  from  him  by  attracting  it  to  myself,  and  by  so  doing  pre- 
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veutii)^  ^he  sorrow  you  and  every  Cossaque  would  feel  at  th6  loss  of  a 
guest  perishing  in  your  service."  ' 

Thb  is  a  specimen  of  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  a  people, 
of  ivbom  the  44th  Bulletin  of  the  French  army,  dated  Warsaw, 
December  2],  1806,  does  not  scruple  to  speak  in  the  following 
terms : 

*  There  are  no  men  so  wretched  and  cowardly  as  the  Cossaques : 
they  are  a  scandal  to  human  nature.  They  pass  the  Bug,  and  violater 
the  Austrian  neutrality  every  day,  merely  to  plunder  a  house  in  Gal- 
licia,  or  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  give  them  brandy,  which  they 
drink  with  great  avidity.  But  since  the  late  campaign,  our  cavalry  is 
accustomed  to  the  mode  of  attack  made  use  of  by  these  wretches; 
and  notwithstanding  their  numbers  and  their  hideous  cry  upon  these 
occasions,  they  await  them  without  alarm;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
2€k)0  of  these  Wretches  are  not  equal  to  the  attack  of  a  squadron  of 
our  cavalry.' 

Those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  French  cavalry,  will  be  well 
able  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  latter  observation :  and  we  wish 
we  could  bring  before  the  eyes  of  Buonaparte  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

*  Terror  preceded  the  charge,  and  in  vain  discipline  endeavoured  to 
present  an  impediment  to  the  protruding  pikes.  The  Cuirassiers  alone 
preserved  some  confidence,  and  appeared  to  baffle  the  arm  and  the  skill 
of  the  Cossaque :  but  in  the  battle  of  Preuss  Eylau,  when  the  Cuiras- 
siers made  their  desperate  charge  on  the  Russian  centre,  and  passed 
through  an  interval,  the  Cossaques  bore  down  on  them,  speared  them, 
unhorsed  them,  and  in  a  few  moments  530  Cossaques  re-appeared  in  the 
field,  equipped  with  the  spoil  of  the  slain.' — p.  27* 

Many  other  instances  of  similar  courage  and  superiority  are 
recorded  in  this  volume,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  testimony  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  the 
bulletins  of  the  French  Emperor.  Indeed  the  coarse  language  in 
which  Buonaparte  speaks  of  the  Cossaques,  is  with  us  a  strong 
proof  of  the  injury  which  they  did  to  him ;  for  we  have  observed 
that  he  is  abusive  and  contemptuous  in  proportion  as  he  has  reason 
to  hate  or  fear;  whether  die  object  be  the  beautiful  and  hi^^ 
minded  Queen  of  Prussia,  the  daring  Cossaque,  the  enthusiastic 
resistance  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  skill  and  judgment  of  Lord 
Wellington,  the  vigorous  exer^ons  of  the  British  government,  of 
the  freedom  of  the  British  people,  which  gives  them  a  spirit  to 
despise  his  menaces,  and  an  arm  to  retaliate  his  aggressions. 

Sir  Robert  introduces  many  curious  traits  of  die  Cossaques  in 
general,  and,  in  describing  their  Attaman  Platow,  draws  a  most 
striking  picture  of  that  noble  and  distinguished  chief.  He  appears 
to  have  rben  from  the  ranks,  and  the  detail  of  his  services  fully 
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justifies  the  author's  o^bservation  ^—^  Proud  and  happy  may  htf 
couutry  be,  if  she  always  finds  a  chief  with  equal  mind  and  virtues.' 
If  indeed  the'  most  undaunted  courage,  the  most  incessant  aictivity 
and  perseverance,  and  the  most  consummate  coolness  in  the  midat 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  are  characteristics  of  an  eminent  warrior, 
Platow  will  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  rivals. 

Mt  was  in  this  retreat  (after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1807) 
that  Platow  evinced  a  trait  of  that  superior  mind  which  attained  his 
station,  and  which,  if  be  had  received  a  liberal  education,  would  have 
rendered  him  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  age,  as  indisputably  he  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  warriors.  After  ^Buonaparte  had  brought  up  a 
second  corps  of  his  army  (the  brigades  of  Pajol,  Durosneland  Bruy^res, 
and  the  division  of  heavy  cavalry  under  the  orders  of  General  Nansou- 
ty)  supported  by  the  whole  body  he  advanced  with  rapidity,  resolved  to 
overwhelm  the  rear-guards  of  Platow  and  Bragration>  before  they  passed 
the  bridges  of  the  river  which  flowed  behind  them,  and  to  which  they 
had  to  descend.  The  Cossaques  saw  the  impending  danger,  and  began 
to  press  back  in  confusion.  Platow  checked,  but  found  the  disorder  in- 
creasing: he  immediately  sprang  from  his  horse,  exclaiming  to  the 
Cossaques,  *'  Let  those  who  are  base  enough,  abandon  their  Attaman.'^ 
The  corrected  lines  paused.  He  gradually  moved,  and  with  a  waving 
hand  kept  back  those  who  had  trespassed,  sent  his  orders  with  calmness, 
reached  the  town  in  order,  halted  at  the  bridge  until  every  roan  had 
passed,  destroyed  it,  and  (still  on  foot)  proceeded  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  struggling  above  ancle  deep  through  the  heavy  sand :  nor 
could  the  most  tremendous  cannonade,  and  the  incessant  fire  of  the 
French  battalions,  crowning  the  opposite  heights,  and  who  commenced 
their  vollies  as  they  formed  successively,  accelerate  his  pace,  or  in- 
duci:  him  to  mount  his  horse,  until  the  object  was  attained,  and  supe- 
rior duty  obliged  him,  for  the  direction  of  other  operations.  His  mien, 
his  venerable  and  soldier-like  appearance,  his  solemn  dignity  of  man- 
ner, combined  with  the  awful  incidents  Of  the  scene  to  render  this  one 
of  the  most  imposing  and  interesting  sights  that  could  be  witnessed.' 
It  is  afterwards  stated  of  him,  that  *  at  Tilsitz,  when  the  French  ge- 
nerals sent  to  request  leave  to  present  their  compliments  to  him  in  per- 
son, he  answered  "  There  might  be  peace  between  his  Sovereign  and 
Buonaparte,  but  no  civilities  between  him  and  them  ,"  and  he  ordered 
his  sentries  to  admit  no  French  whatever  in  their  circle.' 

We  confess  that  we  are  oldfashioned  enough  to  admire  the 
proud  refusal  of  this  sturdy  veteran  to  share  in  the  contaminating 
connexion  which  had  infected  many  of  those  around  him ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  believe  that  there  were  other  noble  minds,  besides 
Platowy  which  deeply  felt  the  degradation  that  had  fallen  upon 
their  Sovereign  and  their  country.  Sternness  and  severity,  however, 
are  not  the  only  features  in  the  Attaman's  c|iaracter:  he  appears 
upon  the  following  occasion^  to  have  graced  the  ruggedness  of  mi- 
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litary  heroism,  with  all  the  tetidemess  of  friendship  and  affection; 
at  the  funeral  of  Colonel  Karpow,  a  distinguished  Cossaque  officer, 
who  had  been  killed  in  a  most  gallant  afiair  with  a  body  of  Polish 
infantry  at  Omilow. 

*  Platow  reproached  the  Coloners  party  for  not  having  revenged  his 
death  and  devoted  themselvets  to  sacrifice  the  enemy ;  and  when  he 
kissed  the  forehead  (according  to  custom)  previous  to  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
being  closed,  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears:  wiping  them  away,  he 
observed  ^'  that  he  did  not  weep  for  the  lot  of  mortality,  but  that  friends 
could  not  go-together  out  of  the  world.^ 

We  could  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Cossaque  nation  and  their  Attaman ;.  but  we  must  hasten  to  the 
consideration  of  other  subjects  ;  and  we  have  still  a  few  observa- 
tions to  make  upon  the  remainder  of  what  relates  to  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  Russian  army. 

After  some  account  of  the  Basquiers,  the  author  proceeds  to 
describe  the  officers,  the  staff,  the  commissariat,  and  the  hospitals 
of  the  Russian  army,  and  concludes  this  division  with  some  gene- 
ral remarks.  It  is  in  these  particulars  that  we  discover  the  great 
and  leading  defects  of  their  military  system.  Sir  Robert  ob- 
serves that  *  with  partial  exceptions,  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
infantry  are  disqualified  by  the  neglect  of  education,  and  the 
absence  of  those  accomplishments  which  should  distinguish  officers, 
.  as  well  as  the  sash  and  gorget.  If  the  Russian  troops  had  better 
regimental  aids,  they  would,  from  their  disposition  to  obedience, 
and  habits  of  temperance,  be  as  distinguished  for  their  discipline, 
as  they  are  for  their  courage.*  On  the  artillery  officers,  he  ob^ 
serves  *  that  those  of  inferior  rank  have  not  the  same  title  to  esti- 
mation as  in  the  other  European  services,  for  their  education  is  not 
formed  with  the  same  care,  and  their  service  does  not  receive  the 
same  encouragement.' 

No  mention,  we  remark,  is  made  of  the  engineers ;  nor  does 
it  appear  throughout  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  tliis  branch, 
so  eminently  essentia)  in  a  defensive  war,  was  ever  brought  much 
into  play,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  battle  of  Heilsberg;  we  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  during  any  part  of  the  campaign  any  precautions 
were  taken  for  covering  the  passage  of  rivers  by  tetes-de-pont, 
and  other  defences,  of  which  Buonaparte  knows  so  well  how  to 
avail  himself,  and  by  which  he  is  always  carefiil  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  his  retreat.  The  insufficiency  of  the  Russian  staff  is  a 
most  serious  evil  in  their  army,  and  we  are  not  surprized  at  the 
anxiety  which  Sir  Robert  represents  them  to  have  expressed  for 
the  services  of  General  Anstruther,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
merit,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  and  exertions  with  the  army  in 
Spam,,  under  the  command  of  the  late  Sir  John  Moore.    We 
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apprehend,  indeed,  that  the  Russians  have  always  felt  their  defi- 
ciency in  this  respect ;  for  we  believe  that  under  Suwarrow,  in 
Italy,  their  Quarter  Master  General  was  an  Austrian  ;  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1805,  the  duties  of  that  station  were  discharged  by 
Austrian  officers :  first  by  General  Schmidt,  who  was  unfortunately 
killed  in  an  action  near  Crems  on  the  Danube;  and  afterwards, 
at  Austerlitz,  by  General  Weyrother. 

Tlie  Commissariat  and  Ho^ital  Departments  also  appear  to  la- 
bour under  many  defects;  and  it  is  obvious  how  such  deficiencies 
must  tend  to  cripple  the  operations  of  an  army,  and*  that  whilst 
they  render  victory  more  doubtful,  they  greatly  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  following  it  up,  when  courage  and  perseverance  have  ob- 
tained it.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  remark,  that  these  are  nojt 
insurmountable  evils ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  British  army  of  late  years  in  these 
«;ssential  branches,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  those 
who  direct  tlie  military  councils  of  Russia,  will  be  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  dieir  late  experience,  and  to  extract  from  former 
failure  the  means  of  future  success :  indeed  we  have  heard  that  their 
attention  has  for  some  time  been  particularly  directed  to  improve- 
ments in  these  important  objects. 

'  We  are  now  brought  to  the  account  of  the  campaigns  of  1806 
and  1807,  in  which  the  prowess  and  patience  of  the  Russian 
troops  were  put  to  a  most  severe  trial,  and  in  which,  notwith- 
standing the  eventual  want  of  success,  these  qualities  were  exhi- 
bited with  peculiar  lustre.  We  are  ready,  in  the  outset,  to  do  justice 
to  the  clear  detail  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  given  of  these 
operations,  and  to  the  interestii^,  and  in  many  respects  new 
point  of  view,  in  which  he  has  placed  them.  We  were  prepared  to 
find  that  the  conduct  of  the  Russians  had  been  highly  creditable 
to  their  steadiness  and  courage ;  but  we  were  not  altogether  aware 
how  much  their  activity  and  enterprize  had  annoyed  the  enemy, 
and,  in  some  degree  at  least,  compensated  for  their  inferiority  of 
numbers.  It  is  due  also  to  General  Lestoque,  and  the  Prussian 
corps  under  his  command,  to  point  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  useful  and  honourable  part  which  they  performed  in  these 
campaigns,  and  to  the  proofs  which  they  exhibited  (under  circum- 
stances the  most  discouraging)  of  that  spirit  which  had  been 
created  by  the  genius,  and  kept  alive  by  the  example  of  the  great 
'Frederick ;  a  spirit  indeed  which  was  not  confined  to  General 
Lestoque  and  those  who  shared  in  the  operations  described  by 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  but  which  had  been  previously  manifested  b^ 
General  Blucher,  and  the  brave  men  who  accompanied  his  glori- 
ous retreat,  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 

The  first  striking  feature  in  these  campaigns  was  the  battle  of 
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Pultudk.  Various  affairs  of  more  or  less  consequence  had  previ- 
ously taken  place,  but  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
main  bodies  of  the  contending  armies  came  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Upon  perusing  Sir  Robert's  account  of  this  affair,  toge- 
ther with  the  more  minute  details  of  it,  which  are  contained  in  the 
Appendix^  and  illustrated  with  plansj  and  comparing  them  with 
the  statements  of  the  French  Bulletins,  it  is,  we  think,  ^uite  ob- 
vious that  the  victory  on  that  daywfBS  with  the  Russians:  and 
although  a  variety  of  unfortunate  circumstances  concurred  in  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  General  Benningsen  to  take  advantage  of 
bis- success,  yet  we  entirely  agree  in  the.  opinion  expressed  by  Sir 
Robert  of  the  consequences  of  the  battle,  and  which  we  lay  before 
the  reader  in  his  own  words. 

*  The  result  of  this  affair  made  a  very,  favourable  impression  for  the 
character  of  General  Benfiingsen,  and  on  the  Russians.  It  was  the 
first  check  which  Budnaparte  had  experienced  on  the  continent,  a 
charm  was  broken,  and  the  French  army  foresaw  that  their  future 
combats  would  be  no  longer  chaces  of  pleasure.  The  Russian  Gene- 
rals resumed  confidence.  The  stain  of  Austerlitz  wa9  effaced  from  their 
escutcheons,  and  the  soldiers  recognised  themselves  as  not  unworthy 
of  the  companions  of  Suwarrow.  It  was  in  vain  that  Buonaparte 
denied  the  victory.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  boasted  the  trophy  of 
some  cannon  which  the  Russians  had  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  roads,  on  their  subsequent  march:  he  could  not 
deceive  the  army.  He  was  not  able  even  to  rally  his  interrupted 
operations,  so  as  to  pursue  the  offensive,  until  he  had  possessed  himself 
of  what  yet  remained  of  Prussia  ;  and  thus,  if  he  could  not  render  the 
battle  equivocal  in  history,  -  diminish  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
its  loss.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  announced  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  Russian  army,  and  his  consequent  return  to  Warsaw,  and  here  to . 
repose  until  he  chose  to  renew  the  campaign.  His  march  had  been 
arrested,  all  his  enterprizes  discomfited,  and  he  bad  scarcely  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  repelled  the  Russians  eighty  leagues,  when  the 
same  Russians  re-appeared  in  the  field,  to  assure  him  with  terrible  evi- 
dence of  their  existence/ 

After  this  battle,  the  French  army  went  into  winter  quarters ; 
but  we  find  that  the  Russians,  '  instead  of  wandering  with  the 
hope  of  saving  tliemselves  behind  their  frontier,  defeated,  dis- 
graced, and  fugitives,  without  artillery,  means  of  transport,  or  bag- 
gage, and  with  tlie  loss  of  30,000  men,*  as  represented  in  the 
French  Bulletins,  undertook  what  Sir  Robert  Wilson  justly  calls, 
'  a  hardy  and  active  movement;*  beat  up  the  cantonments  of  the 
French  left,  and  having  gained  various  advantages  in  the  fields  and 
relieved  the  important  fortress  of  Graudentz,  compelled  Buonaparte 
to  abandon  his  winter  quarters,  and  assemble  his  whole  forces  for 
offensive  operations.    In  referring  to  this  part  of  the  campaign, 
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ive  request  die  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  foUowing  circum* 
atanoe,  p.  85. 

'  In  General  Bemadoitte's  baggage  (taken  at  Mohrongen)  the'  money 
seized  in  the  town  of  Elbing  for  his  own  private  use,  IQ^OO  dncats,  ex^ 
elusive  of  2500  for  hist  staffs  was  recovered ;  and  there  were  foundy  to 
a  great  amount,  various  pieces  of  plate,  Cfmdlesticks,  &c«  bearing  the 
arms  of  almost  all  the  States  of  Germany.  The  marshal's  servant 
was  so  ashamed  of  this  plunder,  that  he.  would  not  claim  it,  when  pur* 
posely  desired  to  point  out  his  mastei^s  property ;  but  as  the  articles 
were  taken  in  the  marshal's  own  quarters,  and  in  his  trunks,  and  were 
in  such  quantity,  they  must  have  been  there  with  his  knowiedge. 
There  was  likewise  found  an  order  for  the  reception  of  Buonaf)arte  at 
Warsaw,  directing  where  he  was  to  be  hailed  with  shouts  of  Vvot 
rEmpereWf  together  with  official  accounts  of  ^cticms  prepared  for 
publication,  and  private  duplicates  with  the  real  facts  stated  for  Buo- 
naparte's own  perusal.— General  BenningBcn  has  the  papers/ 

Bemadotte  is  not  the  only  general  in  the  Freiich  service,  who 
has  adc^ted  this  mode  of  rendering  war  a  source  of  profit  as  Well 
as  glory.  The  baggage  of  Dupont,  when  he  surrendered  to 
Castanos  in  Andalusia,  after  the  battle  of  Baylen,  contaitied 
abundance  of  the  same  ill-gotten  wealth.  We  fear,  indeed,  that 
unless  die  high  situation  which  the  Swedes  h^ve  lately  thought  fit  to 
confer  upon  Bemadotte,  should  have  changed  his  character  lind 
disposition,  that  nation  will  Soon  have  cause  to  execrate  his  rapa<^ 
city, '  arid  deplbre  their  own  imprudence.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  extract,  that  we  attach  the  greatest 
]m(x>rtance ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  circumstance  is  announced 
in  such  an  authentic  shape :  it  proves  undeniably  to  what  a  regu^ 
lar  and  well  combined  system  of  artifice  Buona|Nirte  has  recourse; 
in  order  to  throw  around  his  actions  that  dazzling  but  fictitious 
lustre,  which,  having  deluded  nations  almost  into  a  belief  of  his 
supernatural  powers,  has  made  them  accessary  to  their  own  destruc^ 
tion.  We  will  take  the  liberty  of  producing  a  later  instance  of 
this  system.  Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  recollect,  that  in  the 
Moniteur  of  November  23,  1810,  there  appeared  a  letter,  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  Massena,  and  dated  Alencjuer,  Novem-? 
ber  3d.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  to  Paris  by  General 
Foix,'and  amongst  other  things  it  represents  Massena  as  denying  the 
truth  of- the  atxoiints  which  he  professes  to  have  read  in  the  Eng* 
Ush  newspapers,  respecting  the  condition  of  lus  army. 

Now,  not  to  observe,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  General 
Foix  could  have  marched  frfean  Alenquer  to  Paris,  even  if  he  had 
been  altogether  free  from  interruption,  within  the  period  in  ques- 
tion ;  We  assert,  upon  no  slight  grounds,  that  he  actually  left  the 
French  army  on  the  7th  of  Oc^tober.  As  to  what  Massena  is 
made  to  say  about  the  accounts  in  the  English  newspapers,  this 
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again  is  evidently-  falj^e ;  for  the  paragraphs  referred  to  appeared 
in  this  country  after  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Por-tugal,  of  the 
14th  of  October^  and  consequently  no  newspaper  containing 
them  could  have  reached  the  French  army  by  the  3d  of  No- 
vember. We  think  it  therefore  obvious,  that  no  letter^  bearing 
that  date,  conveyed  under  those  circumstances,  and  containing 
those  passages,  was  ever  received  at  Paris,  and  that  pure  fiction 
was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  tranquillise  the  minds  of  the  people, 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  army  in  Portugal.  So  deeply  laid  is 
this  plan  of  deceit,  and  so  essential  does  it  appear  to  the  opera-' 
tions  of  the  French  government,  that  it  is  extended  not  merely  to 
the  details  of  military  operations,,  but  to  every  department  of 
literature,  which  has  any  (even  the  most  remote)  reference  to  poli-. 
tical  questions.  It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  how  lotig  these  decep- 
tions may  continue  to  produce  the  consequences  which  we  conceive 
to  flow  from  them  ;  we  nevertheless  think  it  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance,  that  the  imposture  should  be  detected,  and  the  world 
know  that  documents,  stamped  with  the  authority  of  Buonaparte 
himself,  are  intentionally  false  and  fraudulent.  We  return  to  the 
progress  of  the  compaign. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  whole  French  army  was 
in  motion  to  attack  the  Russians,  General  Benningsen  felt  the  ner 
cessity  of  retiring ;  and  after  having  experienced  great  difficulties, 
and  no  small  loss  during  the  retreat,  (which  appears  to  have  been, 
most  ably  and  gallantly  protected  by  Prince  Bragration,)  the  Russian 
army  took  up  its  position  in  the  rear  of  Preuss  Eyiau,  and  prepared 
for  the  conflict  which  was  obviously  about  to  ensuer  If  it  would  not 
greatly  exceed  our  limits,  we  would  gladly  present  our  readers  with 
the  whole  of  Sir  Robert's  able  account  of  the  iitiportant  events  of 
the  7th  and  8th  of  February;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
recommending  an  attentive  perusal  of  it,  and  with  giving  the  follow- 
ing extract,  explanatory  of  the  grounds  which  determined  General 
Benningsen  to  retire  upon  Koenigsberg. 

'About  eleven  o'clock,  (on  the  night  of  the  8th,)  the  Russian  generals 
assembled,  still  on  horseback,  when  General  Benningsen  informed  the 
circle,  that  he  had  determined,  notwithstanding  his  success,  to  fall 
back  upon  Koenigsberg,  for  he  had  no  bread  to  give  the  troops,  and 
their  ammunition  was  expended ;  but  by  a  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  a  city,  his  army  would  be  certain  of  every  necessary, 
supply,  and  be  assured  of  the  means  of  re-equipping  itself,  so  to  ap- 
pear again  in  the  field,  before  the  enemy  could  repair  his  losses. 
■  *  All  the  Russian  generals  entreated  General  Benningsen  to  keep  the 
field,  and  not  to  render  nugatory  a  victory  so  dearly  bought.  They 
assured  him  that  the  enemy  was  in  retreat,  that  his  own  army  was 
ready  to  advance  at  the  moment;  and  General  Knoring,  and  Genera 
■    .  Tolstoy 
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Tolstoy  (the  Quarter  Master  General,  and  second  in  command)  ofered 
to  move  forward,  and  attack  whatever  troops  Buonaparte  might  have 
lalliedv  «nd  thus  complete  their  victory :  and  at  all  events  they  pledged 
their  lives,  that  if  he  but  remained  on  his  ground,  the  enemy  would  re- 
tire altogether.  General  Lestoque  also  urged  the  same  arguments;  but 
General  Benningsen  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a 
reinforcement  of  ff'esh  troops,  enabling  the  enemy  to  cut  off  liis 
communications  with  Kcenigsberg.  He  found  the  privations  of  his 
army  pressing  heavily  upon  their  physical  powers.  He  knew  his  own 
loss  was  not  less  than  20,000  men,  and  he  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  enemy's  disorganization  and  loss,  which  was  after- 
wards found  to  exceed  40,000  men,  including  10,000  tvho  had  quitted 
their  colours,  under  pretence  of  escorting  wounded,  &c.  he  therefore 
persevered  in  his  original  determination,  directed  the  order  of  his  march, 
and  after  thirty-six  hours  passed  on  horseback,  without  any  food,  and 
being  almost  exhausted,  placed  himself  in  a  house,  filled  with  hun- 
dreds ot  dead  and  dying,  to  obtain  an  hour's  repose.' 

The  retreat  of  the  army  yras  unmolested  ;  nor  was  it  till  two 
days  after  the  battle  tbat  the  FVench  advanced  in  pursuit :  their 
forward  movements,  however,  were  attended  with  very  bad  sue* 
cesSy  and  the  author  mentions  a.  variety  of  serious  affairs  of  ca- 
valry ^  in  which  the  enemy  suffered  considerable  loss,  and  which 
are  altc^ether  sunk  in  the  French  Bulletins,  or  very  slightly  noticed. 
In  the  mean  time  Buonaparte  tried  the  effect  of  a  proposition 
for  an  armistice  with  Prussia,  which  the  King  had  the  courage 
and  magnanimity  to  refuse;  and  finally,  on  the  lyth  of  February, 
the  whole  French  army  retired  (not  without  much  molestation  and 
loss)  into  their  cantonments  in  fVont  of  the  Vistula. 

The  battle  of  Eylau  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  despe- 
rate that  has  occurred  in  modem  times;  and  was  attended  by  con- 
sequences which  materially  affected  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  armies.  It  appears  by  an  intercepted  dispatch,  addressed  to 
Bemadotte,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Benningsen  at 
the  end  of  January,  that  when  Buonaparte  broke  up  his  first 
winter  quarters,  his  object  was  to  cut  off  the  Russian  army  from 
their  frontiers.  The  accidental  knowledge  of  this  intention,  ren- 
dered the  project  abortive,  at  least  in  its  full  extent ;  but  Buona- 
Sarte  felt  the  necessity  of  driving  back  the  Russians  beyond  the 
Vegel,  and  of  obtaining  possession  of  Koen^sberg,  to  be  so 
strong,  that  he  pressed  the  Russian  army  with  considerable 
vigor  :  and  so  confident  was  the  expectatioti  of  securing  Kcenigs- 
berg, and  the  supplies  of  all  sorts  which  were  collected  in  that 
town,  that  Berthier  wrote  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  on  the 
7th  of  February, 

*  We  shall  be  at  Koenigsberg  to-morrow :'  and  he  adds, — *  Since 
leaving  winter  quarters  we  have  made  about  10,000  prisoners,  taken 
twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number, 

without 
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withotift  taking  into  account  the  md^aixtages  whicli  must  result  from  the 
whole,  and  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  enemy/ 

Tliese  objects,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  battle  of 
Eylau,  which  nevertheless  Buonaparte  represented  as  a  decisive 
victory  on  his  part. 

'  Hegaii^s  the  victory/  says  Sir  Robert  Wilsoui  ^  according  to  his 
Qwn  account;  but  what  are  the  results  of  this  most  sanguinary  battle? 
What  are  the  advantages  that  he  obtains  ?  —The  maintenance  of  jbis 
position  in  the  field,  and  the  occupation  on  the  succeeding  day  of  the 
Russian;  ground ;  a  state  of  inaction  for  eight  days,  except  with  his  qa^ 
velry,  which  is  disgraced  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss  in  every  i^n* 
contre  -,  the  retreat  of  his  army  on  thp  tepth  day,  after  haying  endured 
the  greatest  distress  from  famine  and  pestilence,  and  the  abandoomenl 
of  a.  great  part  of  his  wounded,  tumbrils,  6ccJ 

We  consider  these  faotsas'abundantly  sufficient  to  show  that 
.  the  French  had  not  muit^  to  boast  of  at  Eylau;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  contemptible  than  the  mode  by  which  Buonaparte  at- 
tended in  a  subsequent  bulletin,  to  account  for  not  faavmg  taken 
possesnon  of  Koenigsb^.  ^  It  was  fortunate,'  he  says,  *  for  that 
town,  that  it  did  not  cdme  within  the  plan  of  the  French  Generals 
to  drive,  the  .Russians from  the  position  tvkich  they  occujned  in  its^ 
neighbourhood/  This  statement  our  readers  will  observe,  is  directly 
al:  variance  with  the  letter  of  Berthier,  to  which  we  have  ahready 
referred.    Sir  Robert  informs  us, 

-  *  That  the  corps  of  the  French  army  were  (upon  returning  into 
winter  quarters)  extremely  weak,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  casualties 
of  the  field,  sickness  was  so  prevalent,- that  in  Wafsaw  alone,  there  weie 
25,000  men  in  the  hospitals,  and  that  the  French  cavalry  were  entirely 
unfit  for  active  service.  To  repair  these  losses,  Buonaparte  rinsed  tke* 
siege  pf  Colberg,  nearly  evacuated  Silesia,  ordered  under  the  sevecest 
penalties,  a  new  levy  in  Switzerland ;  marched  treops  from  Dalmatia, 
Calabria,  Italy,  and  the  very  invalids  of  Paris,  to  recruit  his  army  in 
Poland  :  and  in  a  message  to  the  Senate,  dated'  Osterode,  March  the 
10th,  demanded  a  new  Conscription  of  the  year  1808/ 

In  the  interim  the  main  bodies  of  the  respective  armies  conti- 
nued inactive  in  their  cantonments ;  but  Buonaparte,  feeling  the 
vast  importance  of  obtaiiung  Dahtzic,  and  thus  securing  the  liiie  of 
the  Vistula,  determined  to  press  the  siege  of  that  fortress;  the 
investment  of  which,  we  find  by  one  of  the  bulletins,  was  com- 
pleted on  the  14th  of  March.  Many  interesting  events  occurred, 
during  the  siege,  and  different  attempts  were  made,  but  without 
success,  to  relieve  the  place.  The  last  was  on  the  18th  of  May, 
when  an  English  vessel  of  twenty-two  guns,  endeavoured  to  force 
her  way  up  tibe  Vistula, .  in  order  to  introduce  a  supply  of  powder 
into  the  garrison.     This  attempt  however  failed.  If ke  the  rest^  and 

*■  Dantzic/  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  '  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ; 
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tremit^ ;  General  KaMcreuth  had  protracted  the  defence  to  a'  most  ex- 
traordinary  length  (^ty-two  d^s  open  trenches.)  He  had  done  all 
that  ability  and  loyalty  could  eflfect ;  he  had  applied,  he  had  exhausted 
c^^ry  resource,  and  could  entertain  no  hope  of  succour.  Therefore  as 
the  enemy  were  preparing  to  storm  the  Hacklesberg,  he  proposed  to 
capitulate,  if  allowed  to  retire  with  his  garrison  and  arms,  on  conkiition 
of  not  serving,  without  being  regulaj-ly  exchanged,  for  one  year,  against 
France  or  her  allies/ 

The  garrison  bad  originally  consisted  of  1 6^000  men ;  besides 
two  Russian  battalions,  and  some  Cossaques:  it  had  suffered^ 
however,  severe  losses  during  the  siege,  and  when,  on  the  27th  of 
May,  it  marched  out  for  K^oeni^sberg,  did  not  exceed  9000  men. 

As  the  war  was  coqcludefl  within  a  very  few  days  after  the  fall 
of  DantziC|  we  will  finish  our  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of 
the  campaign,  before  we  enter  upon  the  considerations  H^hidi 
press  upon  our  minds  in  ti^cing  the  progress  of  this  importaiH 
contest. 

'  On  the  ikkuA  ofJuhe,  notwithstanding  the  surrender  of  Dantzicfhad' 
diseiigaged  30,000  of  the  enem/s  troops ;  notwithstanding  tte  Russian 
means  had  not, been  subsequently  augmented,  General  BennMigsen  pro- 
posed a  plan  of  operations,  by  which  he  hoped  to  cut  off  Marshal  Ney ; 
and,  if  successful,  to  &U1  on  Marshal  D'Avoust  at  Allenstein.  Circumr 
stances  retarded  the  march  until  the  5th;  when  the  Prussian^,  10,000 
strong,  and  the  Russians  75,000  strong,  (exclusive  of  17,000,  tinder 
General  Tolstoy  on  the  Narew,)  immediately  under  the  commancl  of 
General  ,Bc4iningsen,  opened  the  campaign  against  an  enemy,  who 
could  oppose  to  that  fwce  130,<)00  lAen,  and  who  had  re-collected 
between  the  Viflftnla  and  the  Memel,  by  the  most  vigorous  exertions 
that  Bnonaparte  had  ever  occasion  to  make  (exertions  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  Europe)  190,000  men,  including  the  garrisot)  of  Dantzic, 
whilst  his  cavalry  had  been  reinstated,  almost  renewed,  by  considerable 
reiaomits  drawn  from  Silenia,  and  the  country  about  Elbing/ 

*  The  first  operations  of  the  Russians,  bein^,  directed  princi- 
pally agabst  the  single  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,.  were  .attended  withi 
some  success^  and  the  enemy  was  driven  back  from  .bis  advancedt 
position  with  considerable ,  loss.  Qu  the  Bth  of  ijm^y  ^  ia  coose^' 
quenee  of  some  inforo)atio^  fnom>  prisoners.  General. Benningfen* 
deieanninedto  fall  back  with  his  army  upon  Heildberg^  leaving' 
Prince  Brs^nrtion  to  cov^  the  roCreat  of  his  1^>  atiid  General 
Pbixyw  the  right/  The  conduct  of  these  two  officers  during  this 
•anhlous  operation  was  highly  meritorious;  for  although  Prince 
Bragration  had  orily  1500  cavalry,  and  5000  infantry,  arid  General 
Platow  only  $000  Cossaques,  and  a  regiment  of  Hussars,  they 
not  only  succeeded  in  protecting  the  retiring  aririy  from  insult, 
but  upon  different  occasions  reawmed"  thfe  offensive  \('ith  great 
vigour  and  effect. 

*  On 
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*  On  the  lOtb,  the  French,  being  now  concentrated,  (except  the  corps 
of  Victor,  which  was  manceuvring  on  the  left,)  and  composed  of  the 
corps  of  Marshals  Ney,  Lasnes,  D'Avoust,  Mortier,  Oudinot's  division, 
the  Imperial  Guard,  the  Cavalry  under  Murat,  advanced  upon  Heils- 
berg,  and  drove  in  the  advanced  posts  of  the  troops  stationed  to  ob* 
serve  their  approach.' 

This  movement  was  followed  by  a  most  desperate  and  bloody 
action,  in  which  the  Russians  maintained  t}ieir  position;  their  loss 
however  M'as  very  severe  ;  and  General  Benningsen,  conceiving  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  day,  that  the  enemy  were  marching  upon 
Koenigsberg,  detached  General  Kaminskoy  with  QOOO  men,  to 
support  General  Lestoque,  in  his  defence  of  that  place,  and 
moved  himself  in  tbe.nigiit  of  the  1 1th  of  June,  across  the 
Aller,  in  order  to  march  upon  Wehlau,  and  maintain  the  line  of 
the  Pregel.  On  the  13th,  in  the  evening,  the  army  reached 
Friedland,  from  whence  a  body  of  French  hussars  had  in  the 
morning  been  driven  by  the  Russian  cavalry.  On  the  following 
day' was  fought  the  battle  of  Fjiedland,  which  decided  the  cam- 
paign^ and  terminated  the  war.  The  circumstances  whicb  led  to 
this  fatal  action  are  explained  in  the  following  passage. 

*  From  the  information  of  the  prisoners.  General  Benning^en  believed 
that  Oudiaot's  corps,  so  shattered  at  Heilsberg,  was  alone  stationed  at 
Posthenen,  about  three  miles  in  front  of  Friedland*  on  the  road  to  Koe- 
nigsberg.  Having  occupied  the  town,  and  thrown .  forward  some  ca- 
valry to  cover  it  from  insult  during  the  night,  he  determined,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  fall  upon  Oudinot  with  a  division  and  com- 
plete his  extinction ;  accordingly  he  ordered  a  division. to  cross  the  Al- 
ler, and  advance  to  the  attack.  The  enemy  at  first  shewed  but  a  very- 
small  force,  which  encouraged  perseverance  in  the  enterprize ;  but  by  - 
degrees  resistance  so  increased,  that  another  division  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  Aller,  and  in  addition  to  the  town  bridge,  the  construction 
of  three  pontoon  bridges  was  directed.  A  heavy  cannonade  soon  com- 
menced, the  enemy's  tirailleurs  advanced,  columns  presented  them- 
selves, cavalry  foimed  on  the  Russian  right  flank,  and  General  Ben- 
ningsen,  instead  of  a  rencontre  with  a  crippled  division,  found  himself 
seriously  engaged,  not  only  with  Oudinot,  but  with  the  two  supporting 
corps  of  Lasnes  and  Mortier,  sustained  by  a  division  of  dragoons  under 
General  Grouchy,  and  by  the  curiassiers  of  General  Nansouty,  while 
his  own  feeble  force  was  lodged  in  a  position  which  was  untenable :  from 
which,  progress  could  not  be  made  against  an  equal  force,  nor  retreat 
be  effected  without  great  hazard,  and  when  no  military  object  could  be  . 
attained  for  the  interests  and  reputation  of  the  Russian  army,  whose 
courage  had  been  sufficiently  established,  without  tilting  for  fame  as' 
adventurers  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  every  thing  to  win.' 

Withput  entering  into  a  description  of  the  battle  itself,  it  is  easy 
to  anticipate  the  consequences  which  were  likely  to  ensue  from  en- 
gaging 
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gtfgiiig  vttdet  cifcumrtances  suck  as  we  have  just  stated :  The  Biw-^ 
sim  army  was  totally  defeated — bat  as  an  army  it  was  not  disgraced, 
and  we  have  peeunar  pleasmre  in  quoting  in  this  place  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Hutchinson,  who  appears,  from  a  passage  of  his  dis- 
patches, to  have  done  ample  justice  to  their  extraordinary  valour ;  a 
vsdour, 

*  Which  he  wants  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  describe,  and  which 
would  have  rendered  their  success  nBdoubted,  if  courage  could  alone 
ensure  victory :  but  whatever  may  be  the  evcfnt,  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Russian  army  have  done  their  duty  in  the  noblest  manner,  and  are 
justly  entitled  to  th&  praise  and  admiration  of  every  person  who  was 
witness  g(  their  conduct/ 

We  have  before  remaTked  on  the  conduct  of  General  Lestoque 
and  the  Prussians ;  but  during  no  period  of  the  two  campaigns  did 
that  general  display  more  talents  than  in  the  management  of  his  re- 
treat upon  Koenigsberg,  when  the  advance  of  die  French  army  in 
the  beginning  of  June  separated  him  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Russians,  and  in  his  subsequent  movements  to  join  General  Ben- 
ningsen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Memel.  In  this  situation  of  af- 
fairs, the  Emperor  Alexander  was  in  an  unhappy  moment  induced 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace ; 

*  Thus,'  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  *  terraiuated  the  campaign  and  the 
war:  a  war  in  which  Russia,  with  the  feeble  numerical  aid  of  Prussia, 
and  the  partial  aid  of  Sweden,  had  been  opposed  not  only  to  France, 
but  to  Switzerland,  Italy,  Saxony,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  part 
of  Poland,  and  even  Spain  (for  the  advance  of  the  Spanish  troops  into 
the  north  of  Germany,  enabled  Mortier's  corps  to  join  the  grand  army) 
a  combination  of  force  of  which  the  Russians  might  have  said,  as  the 
Great  Frederick  when  enumerating  his  enemies,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  will  be  any  shame  for  me  in  being  defeated,  but  I  am  sure  there 
pould  be  no  great  glory  for  them  in  defeating  me/ 

Even  against  such  a  powerfol  combination,  the  resistance  of 
Russia  was  of  so  decided  and  energetic  a  character,  that  during  the 
process  of  the  war  Buonaparte  had  been  induced,  upon  more  oc* 
canons  than  o«e,  to  solicit  peace,'  and  in  order  to  recruit  his  sfaat^ 
tered  forces  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1807y  compelled 

S»  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe)  to  draw  reinforcements 
am  every  quarter  of  his  dominions.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  he 
admitted  himself,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russa,  at  Tilsitz,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Vistula,  and  carrying  of  the  war  to  the  frontiers  of  Rus^- 
aia,  in  die  inhospitable  climate  of  a  Polish  winter,  was,  ^  une  bfe- 
tise :'  and  that  his  loss,  since  he  first  crossed  that  river,  was  npt  less 
than  1 19>000  men. 

With  all  our  admiration,  however,  of  the  courage  of  those^ho 

caused  so  deatructive  a  loss  to  the  French  army  in  the'idiort  period 
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of  six  months,  nve  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the  conviction  that 
great  errors  >vere  committed  by  the  Russian  General.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  has  with  equal  propriety  and  delicacy  abstained  from  pointing 
them  out;  but  in  fact  the  mere  perusal  of  his  narrative  is  sufficient 
to  make  them  intelligible.  It  is  obvious,  in  the  Arst  place,  that  time 
was  unnecessarily  lost,  and  the  Russian  army  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  hazard,  when  after  the  affair  of  Mohrungen,  at  the  end  of 
January,  General  Benningsen,  upon  the  concentration  of  the  French, 
determined  not  to  retire  at  once  from  that  place,  but  making 
a  flank  movement  by  his  left  to  Yankowo,  to  await  the  issue  of  a 
general  action.  The  position  which  was  there  taken  up,  appears 
to  have  been  an  extremely  unfavourable  one^  and  he  was  compelled 
witli  a  greatly  inferior  force  to  retreat  in  the  presence  of  the  ene- 
my, whose  superiority  enabled  him,  not  only  to  press  the  main  body 
of  the  Russian  army  with  vigour,  but  to  manoeuvre  upon  their  right, 
and  nearly  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  General  Lestoque. 
The  ground  chosen  for  battle  at  Eylau  appears  also  to  have  been 
exposed  to  great  disadvantages,  as  we  find  that  *  the  French  posi- 
tion domineered  it  so  completely,  as  to  expose  the  minutes!  object 
to  their  fire :'  and  it  is  afterwards  stated,  '  that  the  French  cannon 
replied  with  vigour  and  effect,  as  every  man  of  the  Russian  army 

^  was  exposed  from  head  to  heel/  With  regard  to  General  Ben- 
ningsen s  determination  to  retreat  after  the  battle,  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  give  an  opinion,  as  the  propriety  of  the  course  to  be  ad- 
opted under  such  circumstances,  must  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
considerations,  into  which  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  competent  to 
enter.  We  are,  moreover,  extremely  unwilling  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  many  persons  in  this  country,  who,  deriving  all  their  know* 
ledge  of  military  matters  from  the  ignorant  comments  of  ignorant 
scribblers,  condenm  every  officer  as  incapable,  whose  mode  of 
conducting  the  difficult  and  complicated  operations  of  war,  does 
not  exacdy  accord  with  their  own  extravagant  and  presumptuous 
notions.  But  although  we  would  hesitate,  on  points  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  yet  we  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  there  are  errors  suffi* 
ciently  obvious,  even  to  those  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
military  affairs.  Among  these  we  reckon  the  determination  of  the 
Russian  General  to  open  the  campaign  in  June  IBOTy  with  a  force 
so  extremely  inferior  to  that  of  his  ants^onist ;  whereas  it  is  mani« 
fest,  that,  situated  as  he  was,  with  the  knowledge  that  an  effort 
was  about  to  be  made  by  England ;  and  that  possibly  such  an  effort 
might  have  been  powerfully  seconded  from  other  quarters,  delay 
ought  to  have  regulatied  every  movement,  and  that  above  all  things 
a  general  engagement  was  to  be  avoided.  Unfortunately  these 
considerations  did  not  operate  upon  bis  mind ;  and  he  not  only  as* 
sumed  the  offensive  when  he  should  have  retired,  but  suffered  him- 
self 
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«eif  to  be  drawn  into  a  general  action,  in  a  position  where  sue- 
.ceaa  wa»  hardly  possibk^  and  where  defeat  was  destruction:  one 
.circumstance  indeed  occurred  at  Friedland,  which  would  scarcely 
be  credible  if  it  were  not  communicated  by  so  unimpeachable  a 
w  itnens  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson :  we  mean  the  total  ignorance  in 
which  the  Russian  Generals  seem  to  have  been  of  the  fords  by 
which  the  defeated  army  crossed  the  Aller,  the  accidental  disco* 
very  of  which  saved  them  from  annihilation. 

It  affords  a  convincing  proof  of  the  lamentable  deficiency  of 
tlieir  staff,  and,  combined  with  the  other  events  of  that  fatal  day, 
renders  it  quite  painflil  to  peruse  the  description  of  it :  ^  Never/ 
we  may  say,  with  our  autlior,  ^  was  resolution  more  heroic,  or  pa- 
tience more  exemplary  than  that  displayed  by  the  Russians — Never 
was  a  sacrifice  of  such  courage  more  to  be  deplored.'  We  do  indeed 
deeply  deplore  the  sacrifice,  and  the  train  of  csJamitous  consequences 
which  resulted  from  it,  to  England  and  to  the., world.  But  has 
£ngland  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  herself?  Has  she  no 
'  compunctious  visitings  of  nature/  for  the  cold  and  timid  policy 
which  locked  up  her  treasure  and  her  strength,  at  a  moment  when 
.  a  liberal  application  of  them  might  perhaps  have  turned  the  scale, 
iind  «aved  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  continent  ? 

Without  Altering  into  a  more  detailed  view  of  these  questions, 
and  above  all,  without  referring  invidiously  to  those  who  conducted 
the  administration  of  this  country,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  8ay<* 
ing,  that  the « timely  interference  of  England  might,  smd  perhaps 
would,  have  produced  tlie  most  decisive  and  fortunate  results.  We 
should  have  thought  it  wise  for  England  to  stretch  out  her  arm  to  an 
ally,  whose  fidelity  and  resolution  were  so  nobly  displayed  through* 
out  the  war,  till  disappointment  and  distrust  aliaiated  her  affec- 
tions, and  threw  her  in  a  moment  of  defeat  and  despondency  into 
the  arms  of  France.  Indeed  a  general  system  of  opposition  to  that 
ambitious  and  restless  power  is  not  more  accordant  jwith  our  safety 
than  our  interest.  The  active  resistance,  which  has  been  partially 
attempted  by  one  administration,  and  abandoned  by  another,  must 
become  the  fixed  principle,  both  of  the  government  and  of  the 
people.  Thus  only  can  our  independence  be  secured — thus  only 
can  the  exalted  rank,  which  nature  intended  us  to  hold  amongst  the 
iiatiiMis  of  the  earth,  be  gained -and  permanently  established. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  claims  indulgence  from  the  public,  ^  on  ac- 
count of  the  motives  which  led  him  to  present  his  work  to  their  no- 
tice, and  he  trusts  that  he  may  disarm  the  hostility  of  contemporary 
writers  by  the  modesty  of  his  literary  pretensions.*  The  public,  we 
are  confident,  will  grant  the  indulgence,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
our  own  feelings,  will  peruse  it  with  interest  and  gratification :  and 
it  is  because  we  decidedly  approve  the  manly  tone  and  spirit  in 
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wUch  it  is  written,  and  the  general  substance  of  its  contents,  that 
we  venture  to  suggest  to  the  author,  that  its  value  would  not  have 
been  diminished,  if  the  construction  had  been  somewhat  more  gram- 
matical, and  the  style  less  rhetorical  and  ornamented.  There  are 
indeed  some  passages,  so  involved  in  their  arrangement,  that  it  re* 
quires  more  pains  than  ordinary  readers  can  be  expected  to  bestow 
to  discover  dieir  real  import.  Iliose,  to  whom  it  may  be  agree- 
able to  find  fault,  may  animadvert  upon  them  more  at  large,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  widi  merely  noticing  the  fact ;  and  if,  after  the 
discussion  of  the  great  questions  which  are  involved  in  the  subject 
of  this  work,  we  were  to  descend  to  more  trifling  considerations,  we 
would  add,  that  it  is  so  unnecessarily  eicpensive  as  to  check  that  cir- 
eulationi  to  which,  on  many'accounts,  it  is  entitled. 


Art.  IV.  De  Motu  per  Britanniam  Civico.  Annis  MDCCXLV 
€t  MDCCXLVI.  Auctore  T.  D.  Whitakero,  LL.D.  S.S.A. 
Londini.    Nichols.     i809.    pp-  145.     ]£mo. 

THE  singularity  of  the  attempt  to  record  a  recent  occurrence  of 
our  own  history  in  the  Latin  language,  might  alone  be  sufficient 
to  draw  our  attention  to  this  production ;  if  the  execution  were  in 
any  degree  answerable  to  the  boldness  and  difficulty  of  the  de- 
•ign.  in  the  fate  of  the  author's  predecessors,  in  similar  under- 
takings, there  seems  little  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  such  la- 
bours. Even  die  full  and  accurate  histories  of  Buchanan,  Cam- 
den, and  Thuanus,  are,  we  fear,  already  suffering  that  neglect 
which,  amidst  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  the  improvement 
of  modem  literature,  must,  sooner  or  later,  await  all  but  the 
most  finished  and  original  productions  in  a  dead  language. 

Indeed  at  the  time  when  those  histories  appeared,  many  causes 
conspired  to  give  the  Latin  a  decided  preference.  In  the  first  place, 
hardly  any  modern  language  was  yet  so  cultivated  and  improved, 
as  to  furnish  a  fit  vehicle  for  that  perfect  form  of  history,  which 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  scholar  trained  in  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  schools.  The  prospect  too,  of  attracting  the  notice 
of  other  countries,  was  then  a  powerful  motive  with  a  writer  for 
adopting  the  common  medium  of  literary  men  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that,  among  the  general  readers 
of  his  owm  country  in  that  age,  a  great  majority  were,  by  habit 
and  education,  fully  competent  to  peruse  works  of  this  kind,  and 
prepared  to  expect  them.  There  is  something,  moreover,  inde- 
pendent of  the  mtrinsic  excellence  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  the  mere 
circumstance  of  its  being  fixed  and  immutable,  which  inclines  us  to 
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prefer  it  to  any  of  those  perishable  materials  with  which  we  are 
surrounded,  and  of  whose  fickle  and  fleeting  nature  we  are  every 
day  made  sensible.  For  an  immortal  work,  what  artist  would  not 
select  the  finest  and  thebardest  marble  i  And  what  author  is  there, 
who  enters  upon  his  task,  without  some  faint  vision  at  least  of  ia»- 
mortality  i 

It  is  from  no  disposition  to  cavil  at  Dr.  Whitaker's  motives,  or 
to  underrate  his  labours,  that  we  venture  on  Aese  remarks.  His 
motives  indeed  are  stated  by  himself  briefly  and  modestly ;  and 
die  work,  both  in  its  general  merits  as  an  historical  narrative^ 
and  in  the  character  and  purity  of  its  style,  is  such  as  to  raise  la 
us  a  very  hi^h  respect  for  the  author.  It  is  our  earnest  wish  too, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  language  may  be  kept  alive  firoot 
time  to  time,  by  such  elegant  and  sclnJar-iike  performances  as 
this ;  which  invite  criticism,  and  thus  draw  the  attention  of  the 
age  to  a  department  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  mo- 
dem education.  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  therefore,  chiefly,  the 
book  will  be  examined ;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  we  shall 
not  scruple  to  employ  all  die  freedom,  although  we  trust  none  of 
the  petulance,  which  critics  are  accustomed  to  claim  as  their  pri« 
vilege. 

We  will  first,  however,  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  work  as  an  historical  composition.  It  includes  merely 
the  last  unfortunate  attempt  of  the  Stuart  family  to  recover  the 
diroue  of  their  ancestors,  commencing  from  the  landing  of  the 
pretender's  son  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  July,  1745,  and 
emling  with  his  final  escape  in  September,  ]  7^*  It  was  long 
before  the  public  were  in  possession  of  any  well  d^ested  and 
authentic  narrative  of  this  affair;  although  it  was  one  which  brought 
the  fortunes  of  the  rival  families  very  nearly  to  an  equi-poise^ 
and  threw  the  kingdom  into  a  state  of  greater  doubt  and  alarm 
than  any  event  within  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  At  length, 
in  die'  year  1800,  appeared  Mr.  Home's  history  of  the  rebellion, 
a  work  sufficiently  complete  in  its  details,  yet  written  with  con- 
siderable interest  and  vivacity,  and  with  something  even  of  the 
dignity  of  history. 

To  this  work  alone,  Dr.  Whitaker  seems  to  have  been  indebted 
for  hb  materials.  He  is  far  indeed  from  attempting  to  conceal  or 
disguise  the  fact,  and  r^ets  that  the  author,  who  died  lately  when 
almost  arrived  at  the  age  of  ninety,  should  not  have  lived  to  receive 
his  acknowledgments.  These,  to  say  the  truth,  are  not  more 
than  his  due :  for,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  not  a  single  do- 
cument has  been  consulted,  except  this  volume,  no  records  have 
been  searched,  no  authorities  compared,  no  investigation  at- 
tempted of  plots,  intrigues,  counsels,  or  correspondence.      Dr. 
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Whitaker  has  taken  the  case  just  as  Mr.  Home  put  it*  into  hi» 
bands,  and,  except  a  brief  account  of  the  fate  of  the  principal 
rebels,  adds  nothing  of  his  own,  to  our  historical  information. 

There  is,  however,  ^  blemish  which  a  little  more  attention 
even  to  this  work  might  have  removed.  The  opening  of  the  nar- 
rative is  singularly  abrupt  and  defective.  No  review  is  given  of 
the  relative  state  of  things  in  Europe  when  this  rebellion  broke 
out.  The  prince  is  landed,  almost  like  one  of  the  Seoi  axo  fitij^^ttvi]^, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  war  upon  the  continent,  or  any  previous 
summary  of  the  views  of  the  French  government.  We  hear  no- 
thing of  the  abortive  project  of  invasion  under  Marshal  Saxe  the  year 
before,  of  which  project  this  expedition  was  but  a  miserably  frag- 
ment;— ^we  are  not  informed  that  the  whole  af&ir  was  originally  a 
plan  concerted  with  the  French  cabinet; — that  Charles  was  sent  fof 
from  Rome  to  Paris  to  head  the  intended  invasion ; — ^that  after  die 
failure  of  the  first  armament,  and  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury, 
whose  scheme  it  M'as,  that  government  became  cool  and  indifferent ; 
while  the  young  prince,  buoyed  up  by  the  hopes  which  had  been 
infused  into  him,  provoked  by  the  treatment  of  the  French  mi- 
nistryi  and  full  of  intemperate  ardour,  determined  to  hazard  every 
thing,  without  foreign  troops,  almost  without  money,  and  with 
only  a  paltry  provision  of  arms. 

In  lieu  of  such  an  introduction,  which  would  have  connected  his 
subject  with  the  general  history  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  this  country, 
and  which  the  author,  with  his  power  of  condensing  materials,  might 
have  dispatched  in  two  or  three  pages,  we  are  presented  first  with  a 
slight  review  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuart  family ;  and  secondly, 
with  a  description  of  the  highlands,  of  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants, their  mode  of  life,  and  tiie  system  of  clanship.  Of  these 
parts  the  first  posseses  the  least  interest,  and  is  by  no  means  so 
happily  written  as  the  rest  of  the  volume.  The  author,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  seems  hardly  to  have  got  his  hand  in ;  and  in  the 
very  first  page  a  sentence  occurs,  beginning  with  ^  Hoc  certe,*  so 
involved  and  obscure,^  that  it  requires  two  or  three  readings  to  catch 
its  meaning.  In  this  part,  too,  we  notice  one  of  those  specimens 
of  mistaken  imitation,  which  we  are  happy  to  find  do  not  occur  very 
frequently. 

*  Mitto  Carolum  a  Cardlo,  de  quo  nihil  aequi  mediive  profari  licet, 
quum  et  meliori  seculo  patriis  conimendaretur  virtutibus,  et  notsirofor' 
toast  proprid  ipsius  ntquitid/  p.  5. 

Dr.  Whitaker  surely  is  not  serious  in  this  opinion  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives :  and  if  not  serious,  why  surrender  his  own  good 
sense  to  the  common-place  satire  and  conceited  antithesis  of  Ta- 
citus P  With  the  general  style  indeed,  although  it  is  in  •the  main 
correct  and  pure,  we  have  some  little  fault  to  find.     One  of  the 
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chief  advantages  of  the  Latin  language  is  well  known  to  be  its 
power  of  compression.  Hence  that  nerve  and  energy,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  best  Roman  historians,  that  strength  of  co- 
louring which  makes  even  their  homeliest  pictures  attractive,  that 
weighty  and  authoritative  tone  which  disposes  us  to  listen  with  more 
than  common  attention,  and  to  let  nothing  fall  to  the  ground  from 
an  instructor  whose  words  are  always  pregnant  with  meaning* 
Of  this  characteristic,  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  Ta* 
citus,  Dr.  Whitaker  seems  to  have  been  fully  sensible :  but  we  could 
wish'that  instead  of  forming  himself  so  studiously  after  this  model,  in 
whom  the  quality  predominates  to  excess,  he  had  more  frequently 
tempered  his  style  with  the  plain  and  unaffected  flow  of  lAvy. 
In  the  writings  of  this  historian,  whom  we  cannot  but  consider  as 
far  superior  to  Tacitus  in  all  die  greater  viitues  of  composition, 
there  is  a  gravity  and  sincerity,  an  expression  of  natural  feeling, 
good  sense  and  probity,  which  furnish  an  ^reeable  relief  to  his 
dramatic  scenes  and  picturesque  descriptions,  and  which  make  am* 
pie  atonement  for  that  failing,  at  which  fastidious  renders  take 
inost  offence,  the  sparkling  rhetoric  of  his  speeches.  But  although 
we  occasionally  trace  in  Dr.  Whitaker  the  impression  of  this 
great  master,  yet  the  manner  and  handling  are  certainly  those  of 
Tacitus.  We  continually  discover  his  selection  of  topics,  his 
pithy  and  pointed  moral  reflections,  and  rather  more  of  his  stiff* 
and  laboured  diction,  and  his  affected  sententiousness  than  we  can 
either  admire  or  approve. 

Of  this,  one  specimen  has  been  already  given :  the  following 
passage  is  in  the  same  taste. 

*  Neque  Jacobo  exuli  deerant  egregia  adminicula :  prmum  ipsa  for- 
tuna  quae  suapte  naturi  ex  imis  retro  volvi  consueta,  res  humanas  in' 
orbem  agere  atque  torquere  gaudet,;  ind^  animi  bominum,  prascipu^ 
Anglorum,  &c.'    p.  5. 

That  in  a  grave  discussion  of  the  hopes  which  the  exiled  family 
had  of  recovering  their  dominions.  Fortune  should  be  personified^ 
and  represented  as  a  powerful  agent,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
habit  of  imitating  a  faulty  model:  and  we  are  the  more  concerned 
to  see  it,  because  it  favours  the  popular  prejudice,  that  to  write  in 
this  language  is  a  puerile  exercise,  a  mere  trial  of  scholarship,  un- 
suited  to  any  purpose  of  real  utility.  If  we  would  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  employment,  no  caution  is  more  necessary  than  to  avoid 
every  sentence  the  substance  of  which  we  should  be  unwilling  to  ut- 
ter in  our  own  language. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Whitaker's  introduction  will  naturally 
remind  the  reader  of  the.  life  of  Agricola,  which  opens  with  a  si- 
milar geographical  disquisition.  It  is  however  conceived  with  the 
freedom  and  spirit  of  an  original :  possessing  that  distinctness 
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vrhich  always  accompanies  the  descriptions  of  aa  actual  observer, 
M'ho  has  felt  what  he  writes,  and  who  copies  faithfully  from  bis 
own  impressions.  One  or  two  sketches  of  highland  manner8*and 
scenery  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  from  such  a  pencil. 

'  Scoti4  omni  bifariam  dirempti,  limes  ab  eestuario  Glotte  et  Lo* 
minio  lacu  ad  Donam  fluvium  in  transversum  ductus,  a  campestribui 
montaua  plerumque  disterminat.  Incolis  prout  bine  vel  inde  limiti 
adjacent,  alius  sermo,  alia  studia,  alius  cultus,  dispar  etiam  animonun 
habitus.  Hisce  pecorum  et  armentorum  cura  perpetua,  illi  (trvis  agri* 
que  cultures  incumlnmt ;  utrique  ex  indole  regionum.  Ndmque  mon« 
tana,  propter  imbres  assiduos  et  solum  asperrimum,  frugibus  infelicia^ 
pecudum  tamen,  bucularum  equorumque  pusillorum  vim  ingentem 
progenerant,  quibus  alendis,  ac  per  interminata  ferm^  montium  val- 
liumque  spatia  circumducendis,  homines  a  tcneris  vagum  desidemque 
morem  colentes  et  parvo  et  rapto  vivere  adsuescunt.  Hinc  per  bella 
campestri  Scoto  gravis  ac  suspectus  aecola  montanus :  idem  domi  ac 
per  sum  mam  quietem  ne  sibi  quidem  ipse  concors,  mod6  totus  hebes* 
cere,  mod6,  ubi  coUubuerit,  intentis  prseter  casteros  mprtalet  animi 
corporisque  nervis  conniti :  per  aestiva,  dies  integras,  humi  fusus,  ima- 
gines nescio  quas  semisomni  animo  conceptas,  naufragia,  csedes,  funera 
nutrire  ac  interpretari  solitus ;  mox  aucupio,  venationi,  pjscibus  cap* 
tandis  adhibitus,  exuto  prop^  seipso,  laborum,  inedise,  vigiliarum  patienr 
tissimus ;  idem  admoto  ligone,  aratro,  textrind,  rursum  torpescens/ 
p.  9. 

Our  remarks  on  the  latinity,  of  which  indeed  only  one  or  two 
apply  to  this  passage,  must  be  reserved  for  the  sequel :  in  the  mean 
time  we  cannot  withhold  the  following  masterly  outline  of  the 
whole  region. 

'  Caledonia  ferm^  tota  in  monies  asperrimos  adsurgit,  quibus  pieris- 
que  vertices  cacuminati,  tempestatum  ac  scaturiginum  vi  assidu&^ul- 
cati,  alii  ferrugineo,  alii  fusco  colore,  ignivomorum  quondam  montium 
spiracula  baud  obscuris  indiciis  referentes,  quos  inter  lacunss  profondis* 
simse  vel  adultd  aestate  nivibus  opplets  albescunt.  Nusquam  major 
pluviarum  vis  effunditur :  scilicet  humores  rarissimot  ab  Oceano,  Cauro 
Ns(:oque  saevientibus  oblatos,  prima  base  atque  editissima  Britanniae,  ob* 
jectu  laterum  gelidoque  contactu,  adeo  et  densant  et  confringunt,  ut 
co&Ium  nebuiis  ac  caligine  faedum  soli  saepisstm^  officiat,  et  torrentes  per 
derupta  et  concava  locorum  in  praeceps  effust,  exitu  propter  petrarum 
obices  negato,  ubi  que  restagnescanL  Quot  igitur  per  montana  Scotiae 
valles,  tot  ferm^  et  lacus ;  quos  inter  et  ainplitudine  et  amoeuitate 
casteris  praestant  Lominius,  Nessus,  Taus,  Avus.  Hoxum  plerumque  e 
vitred  planitie  eminentes  cernuntur  insulas,  quarum  inter  vepres  ac.  vir- 
gulta  etiamnum  restant  propugnaculi  cujusdam  aut  caenobioli  rudera. 
Scilicet,  ubi  in  continenti  Scotiae,  per  latrocinia  atque  rapinas,  nihil 
sancti,  nibil  tuti  restaret,  id  egit  sive  religio  siveignavia,  ut  spontesibi 
ne2;atd  liber^  spatiandi  facultate,  in  arcto  simul  et  abdito  prsesidium 
collocaret.     Et  partim  fortasse  banc  ob  causam,  paitim  ne  a  famelicis 
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lupift  cadavera  eruereutur,  Titi  functos  in  locis  circumlSuis  sepultum 
Uadendi  inter  Scoto-montanos  mos  invaluit/    p.  10. 

The  highlander^s  manner  of  life,  his  dress  and  armour,  his  mode 
of  fighting,  the  habitations  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders 
are  cfescribed  with  the  same  distinctness  and  accuracy :  and  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  leads  to  an  exposition  of  the  origin  and 
miture  of  clanship,  exhibits,  witli  a  trifling  exception  or  two,  a  com- 
mand of  correct  and  proper  diction,  which  reminds  us  of  some  of 
the  best  days  of  Roman  literature. 

*  Quicquid  de  Phcenicum  Hispanoramve  coloniis  somniaverint 
homines  mal^  feriati,  mihi  in  universum  aestimanti  persuasissimum  est, 
ab  or4  Galliae  in  proximum  Britannia;  littus,  Celtas  ratibus  advectos 
inter  arva  finitima  atque  ubera  consedisse ;  roox  alios  atque  alios,  velut 
undam  undd  trudente,  expositos  atque  in  interiora  insulae  provectot^ 
tandem  casteris  omnibus  jure  occupaudi  possessisy  in  Caledonias  sahus 
ac  solitudines  peoetrdsse.  Equidem  crediderim  singulas  plerumque  fa- 
milias  singulas  regionis  asperrims  valles  insedisse:  mox  autem,  fixo 
lare,  sobolique  procreandae  dati  aliquantisper  oper4,  servato  cognomine, 
servato  quoque  in  longum  cognationis  vinculo,  in  tribus  integras,  vel» 
si  mavis  clientelas  excrevisse*'    p.  21. 

We  shall  give  one  extract  more  from  this  part  of  the  volume, 
and  we  cannot  perhaps  select  a  better  than  the  interview  of  Charles 
with  the  young  Laird  of  Lochiel ;  an  incident,  upon  which  a  living 
poet  has  founded  one  of  the  most  pathetic  compositions  in  our  lan- 
guage. In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Whitaker  it  is  invested  with  the 
graver  and  more  sober  charms  of  history,  and  the  latter  part  especi- 
ally is  delivered  in  the  very  accent  and  tone  of  Livy. 

*  Excensione  factd,  Carolo  Borodalii  commoranti  primus  adfuit  Lo- 
chielius,  Cameroniorura  reguius,  qui,  patre  majestatis  damnato,  quan- 
quam  adhuc  superstite,  avo  in  haereditatem  amplam  et  opulentam  suc- 
cesserat,  acri  vir  ingenio,  neque  ab  arte  usuque  belli  alienus.  Praeter 
omnes  montanorum  duces  Stuarti  parti  bus  impensissim^  studebat  Loch- 
ielius,  literarum  jugi  commercio  consiliorum  interpres  et  adjutor. 
Cxterum  ubi  juvenem  regium  sine  copiis,  prop^  sine  instrumento  bel-  - 
lico,  pecuniae  ferm^  expertem,  in  littus  ejectum  magis  quam  expositum 
cemeret,  haerere  profecto  virprudentissimus,  et  ab  incepto  irrito  prin- 
cipem  absterrere :  "  Tempori  baud  satis  opportuno  cedendum :  servan- 
das  occasiones,  fortunse,  ubi  primum  arriserit,  duci  instandum :  th,  sibi  uti- 
que  caeterisque  amicis  curae  fore.  Proinde  vinci  se  pateretur  et  vela  quam 
maturrira^  retro  daret."  Obfirraato  ad  versus  rationesani  mo,  Carotus,GalIi 
perfidiam  conquestus,  mox  suorum  inter  montanos  promissa  magnifica, 
disparem  exitum  incusat.  '*  Enimvero  id  ipsum  tempus  in  primis  op- 
portunum,  Britannias,  quern  t'erebant  regem,  turn  cum  maxim^  domi 
invalidum  foras  perculsum  ;  ostenderetur  modo  inter  montanos  bellura, 
dientes  Anglicanos,et  opibus  et  numero  formidandos,  in  signa  sese  extern- 
plo  conlaturos  :  maturato  tantum  opus  esse."    Etiam  atque  etiam   re- 
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luctanti  Lochielio  juvenis  indignabundus  in  haec  verba  prorufnt :  '^  Qniira 
tu,  Lochieli,  cujus  in  fidem  ac  prope  tutelam,  tanquam  doro^is  regiae 
spectatissimi  et  integerrimi  clienti$,  me  permiserim,  belli  tamen  aleam 
exhorrescas,  mihi  certum  est  et  obstinatum,  paucis  abhinc  diebus^ 
paaso  hoc  in  littore  vexillo,  solium  avitum  utcunque  repetere.  Tu  vero 
abi,  ct  principe  periclitante,  otio  fruere."  Turn  demum  Lochielius 
aniroi  victus,  manus  dedit.'    p.  29- 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Dr.  Whitaker  through  the 
events  of  this  hasty  campaign  :  nor  is  it  desirable,  as  he  profe»sses 
to  add  nothing  of  original  information,  and  we  have  already  given 
sufficient  proof  of  his  skill  in  managing  his  materials,  llie  narra-; 
tive  is  clear,  succinct,  and  orderly,  interspersed  with  some  anec- 
dote and  something  of  individual  character.  The  reflectioiis, 
though  numerous,  are  neither  prolix  nor  formal ;  while  the  feelings 
and  ju<^ment  of  the  author  are  naturally  interwoven,  as  they  ought* 
to  be,  with  the  thread  of  his  story.  In  the  description  of  ground  he 
is  remarkably  happy,  of  which  almost  every  action  affords  a  striking 
specimen.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  famous  pass  of  Killi- 
kranky. 

'  Scilicet  e6  loci  montana  Scotias  primum  in  juga  clementiora,  inde 
in  planitiem  satis  amplam  demissa,  a  meridie  rursus  in  fauces  angustis* 
simas  subito  coarctantur,  tanquam  provido  numinis  consilio  claustra,  ac 
repagula  adversus  barbaros  futura.  Interfluit  Tumellus,  amnis  infre- 
mens  ac  spumosus.  Per  medium  ferm^  clivum  pertinet  callis  vix 
singulis  jam  turn  permeabilis;  nunc  militum  operi  egregi^  munitus. 
Infra,  usque  ad  alvum  torrentis,  descend unt  rupes  praeruptae,  desuper 
ubique  imminentibus  saxis,  levi  momento  in  subeuntes  prwolvmdis, 
Adhaee  qu^cunque  per  cautes  licuerit,  internatis  arboribus,  densa 
adeo  arbusta  subolescunt,  ut  per  otium  intuentibus  voluptatem  siraul  et 
horrorem  locus  incutiat.  Killikrankio  nomen  est,  Grami  Taodunensis, 
viri  fortissimi,  nece  memorabili/  p.  38. 

Of  the  battles,  the  shameful  affair  of  Falkirk  is  perhaps  on  the 
whole  best  told ;  but  there  are  parts  of  the  more  memorable  event 
on  the  plain  of  Culloden  related  with  a  perspicuity  and  purity 
which  bespeak  the  hand  of  a  master :  and  which,  if  we  had  room 
to  extract  them,  would  fully  justify  our  opinion  that  Dr.  Whitaker 
has  succeeded  in  catching  the  native  tone  and  spirit  of  Roman  his- 
tory.    We  should  also  be  inclined  to  present  our  readers  with  some 
of  the  more  interesting  scenes  of  Charles's  subsequent  adventures : 
in  particular,  his  hair-breadth  escape  in  crossing  the  line  of  ceoU- 
nets  by  night  between  Lochnevis  and  Lochshiel,  and  the  curious 
hiding-place  in  the  mountain  of  Benalder,  called  the  Cage,  which 
the  author  has  described  with  a  felicity  always  observable  in  his 
delineations  of  external  objects.    His  perilous  situation,  and  extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinaiT  risks  in  eluding  his  pursuers  in  the  isle  of  Uist^  iare  finely ' 
touched  in  the  manner  of  Tacitus. 

*  Haec  inter  discrimina  per  mensem  integrum  Carolus  insulanos  fidis- 
simos  habuit.  lisdem,  ducibus  unit  [simul]  et  exploratoribus^  usus, 
noctu  sspissim^  per  stationes  hostium  elapsus,  alia  ex  aliis  iatibula 
quserere;  quae  apud  regio^  agerentur,  nihil  incompertum  habere; 
ipse  nonnunquam,  e  proximo,  verba  per  silentium  minacia  exaudire, 
trucesque  hostium  vultus  inter  ignes  collustrare.' — p.  114. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  performance  of  a  task  less  acceptable 
we  fear  bodi  to  him  and  to  our  readers,  although  more  useful 
perhaps  to  both,  if  we  can  prevail  upon  them  to  fouow  us  through 
a  critical  exammation  of  some  lengdi  and  minuteness. 

In  the  first  place  then  we  must  protest  against  the  unnecessary 
use  of  words  unknown  to  the  best  age  of  Latinity,  and  which  may  be 
r^arded  as  symptoms,  although  symptoms  only,  of  approaching 
decay.  We  do  not  profess  ourselves  to  belong  to  that  class  of 
critics  whom  Upsius  denominates  in  scorn  *  the  Arpinatian  school,' 
who  would  absolutely  forbid  the  use  of  every  expression  .not 
authorized  by  Cicero;  but  we  think  that  where  his  vocabulary 
would  serve  the  purpose,  it  is  neither  good  taste  nor  good  scholar- 
ship to  pick  up  our  phraseology  from  later  writers;  and  more 
especially  when  the  idea  is  one  of  familiar  and  ordinary  occurrence, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  any  mode  of  expressing  it  not  prac- 
tised by  him  is  offensive  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  as  it  was 
in  his  time.  Even  our  author's  favourite  model,  Tacitus,  falls 
within  the  period  denominated  by.  the  soundest  critics  vegeta  senec^ 
tuSy  the  green  old  age  of  Latinity ;  and  therefore,  although  we  may 
admire  and  copy  his  virtues,  we  must  be  prepared  for  some  inci- 
pient failings — failings,  which  however  we  may  bear  with  them, 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  imitate.  But  Dr.  Whitaker  descends 
yet  lower.  Pliny,  Gellius,  and  Apuleius,  on  whose  authority  he 
now  and  then  rests,  might  be  allowed  to  set  the  fashion  in  their 
own  days;  but  there  is  a  more  authentic  standard  to  which  the 
learned  have  now  by  common  consent  agreed  to  return ;  and  we 
feel  a  strong  disposition  to  check  every  needless  departure  from  it. 
Undoubtedly  a  thousand  improvements  might,  if  we  were  to  set 
about  it,  be  invented  for  the  Latin  of  the  age  of  Cicero.  He  felt 
as  much  as  any  man  its  defects,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
Greek.  But  to  attempt  such  a  project  now  would  argue  an  igno- 
rance of  the  real  state  of  the  question.  Our  object  is  perfect 
Latin,  not  a  perfect  language :  the  study  belongs  more  to  the  pro- 
vince of  taste  than  to  that  of  philosophy ;  and  as  cong^uity  b  one 
of  the  first  laws  of  taste,  we  cannot,  consistently  with  that  prin-  • 
ciple,  allow  new  words  to  be  engrafted  on  the  language,  or  new 
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senses  to  be  given  to  them,  however  convenient  the  innovation  may 
be  both  to  the  writer  and  the  reader. 

Faults  of  this  kind  are  not  indeed  very  numerous.  Quern  in 
finem  and  hum  in  Jinem,  which  in  this  histoiy  frequently  denote 
'  for  this  purpose/  '  with  this  view/  cannot  claim  a  higher  sanction 
than  that  of  Tacitus.  Insecutio  for  pursuti,  p.  15.  dissita  for 
distant,  and  viror,  p.  88.  belong  of  right  to  Apuleius.  In  reference  to 
the  first  of  these  words^  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  use  of  abstract 
nounsy  for  denoting  those  ideas  which  were  before  usually  ex- 
pressed by  verbS|  is  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  declining  latinity. 
Nouns  of  this  sort  abound  to  excess  in  modem  languages,  and  are 
coined  daily:  they  constitute  one  of  the  discriminative  features 
between  them  and  pure  Latin.  Apuleius,  indeed,  (although  it  is 
too  much  to  say  with  Melancthon  that  his  language  was  '  like  tiie 
braying  of  his  own  ass/)  can  never  be  held  competent  authority, 
nor  do  we  imagine  that  Dr.  Whitaker  would  deliberately  offer  that 
plea.  Pliny  is  certainly  better ;  but  even  he  does  not  reconcile  us 
to  the  use  of  petris  for  stones,  and  vallicula  for  glens.  The  word 
suffecturas  we  have  observed  twice  used,  pp.  36,  7^>  in  the  sense  of 
*  ukely  to  be  sufficient,' — a  form,  we  believe,  never  employed 
except  by  that  writer.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  gnartis 
is  fietmiliar  to  every  one ;  but  in  the  following  passage  it  surprised 

us :  ^  Gnarum  id  regiis,  primiim  per  palantes mox 

duplici  fragore  a  Sterlino  exaudito.'  p.  78.  Tacitus  has  indeed 
extended  it  from  a  person  knowing  to  a  thitfg  known ;  but  even 
this  harsh  innovation  is  here  surpassed ;  for  m  Tacitus  it  means 
something  that  has  been  a  matter  of  long  acquaintance,  never  a 
thing  just  perceived.  We  have  a  like  objection  to  possessis,  p.  22. ; 
evibrarenty  p.  T^\  faminam  arcanam^  p.  133;  arcano  in  Plautus 
Trinum.  2,  4,  155 >  is  an  adverb.  Frigmculum,  p.  75,  for  *  a 
coolness'  between  friends,  cannot  boast  a  better  parentage  than 
TertuUian. 

Now  and  then,  though  very  rarely,  we  meet  with  a  word  that 
never  came  firom  the  Roman  mint,  as  oscitantia,  p.  34  and  85  ; 
reitagnescantf  p.  1 1 ;  and  in  the  following  passages  a  use  of  words 
is  observable,  not  authorized,  we  imagine,  by  any  good  writer. 

P,  2.    *  Stuartse  geutis  clades  ac  calamitates  altius  repetere^ 

quum  et  notse  cuivis  ac  vulgatas  sint,  et  ab  aliis summ&  et 

ingenii  et  elegantiae  laude  deducts,  prudens  omitto.'  We  say  me- 
taphorically of  the  composition  itself,  ^/e^ucere  carmen,  poema.  Sec. 
but  never  deducere  clades^  the  subject  of  the  composition.  We 
must  remark  too  that  Dr.  Whitaker  is  much  too  fond  of  the 
particle  ac.  It  is  seldom  if  ever  placed  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  or  with  the  letter  c,  a  practice  against  which  he  ofta[i 
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offends.  In  the  same  page  conlattm  is  jjoined  widi  certamenp 
instead  of  tnitunif  a  use  wholly  unaathorized  in  prose. 

P.  S.  Speaking  of  the  Hne  of  Stoaits,  he  says,  *  decern  princi- 
pibus  continuato  ordine  in  regnum  cooptatis*  This  term  is  inap-> 
pUcable  to  hereditary  succession,  and  especially  to  the  succession 
of  a  monarch.  In  the  following  passage  we  are  stt  a  loss  to  guess 
the  meaning  of  innotuerat.  *  Omnibus  in  usCim  hominum  affatim 
auppetentibus,  nihildum  proprii,  nihil  alicui  imiotuerat.'  p.  12. 

P.  17.  Trdgula  can  never  properly  denote  arrows. 

P.  iQ.  Folatilium  for  birds  is  entirely  without  precedent. 

P.  3fi.  *  Pontisuccedebat.^  Succedo  may  be  used  absolutely  for 
'  to  approach :'  but  if  joined  with  a  dative  case  it  means  ^  to  come 
op  under*  as  succedere  muris,  turri,  portis, &c. ;  and dierefore  it 
is  improper  with  ponti — unless  indeed  when  the  person  of  whom  it 
is  said  is  about  to  shoot  the  bridge — ^not  as  here,  to  pass  over  it. 

P.  35.  *  Per  hoc  tempus  copiis  futela  Scotia  deputatis  prseerat 
Johannes  Copius/  8cc.  A  very  unhappy  phrase  at  best;  and  cKs- 
graced  by  a  word  infima  latinitatis. 

P.  42.  *  Qui  diu  postea/  for  multo  postea.  Diu  signifies  du» 
ration^  not  distance  of  time,  which  is  the  meaning  in  diis  sentence. 

P.  49.  Postremi  will  not  do  for  extremi,  in  speaking  of  the  left 
flank  of  a  line. 

P.  54.  '  Grates  agere  atque  habere.*  Habere  gradas  means  to 
jfeel  gratitude,  not  to  express  it.  The  same  word  is  used  again 
improperly,  p.  l07.  Dr.Whitaker,  when  giving  the  heads  of  a 
letter,  says,  *  grates  habet  agitque.' 

P.  56.  Mox  is  here  used  incorrectly,  to  mark  Ae  second  of  two 
things  not  following  in  order  of  time  or  of  place.  It  sometimes  b 
used  to  mark  succession  of  rank  or  degree ;  but  then  die  preced- 
ing degree  ought  to  be  noted  by  primuniy  or  some  such  word. 

P.  58.  Progredienft  Scoto.  We  should  have  imputed  this 
error  to  the  press,  had  we  not  observed  it  elsewhere,  as  prasiBi  fo^ 
praside,  p.  65. 

Ibid.  Tamen  in  ordine  vi&que  rem  gerentes.  In  this  passage 
there  is  some  confusion.  Is  gerentes  put  by  mistake  for  gerentibusf 

P.  65.  Innemessum  ^*turfa.  Dr.  Whitaker  general^  uses  this 
word  in  its  proper  sense,  as  an  adverb.  Once  or  twice  it  occurs 
in  Tacitus  as  a  preposition,  for  prope;  but  for  the  reasons  before 
given  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  p.  70,  its  use  is  quite  barbarous ; 
for  secundum — ^^  juxta  supputationem  hodiemam.'  In  p.  71>  it  is 
wrong  again.  ^  Macdonaidis,  trifariam  juxta  clientelas  divisb.' 
Here  it  stands  for  per  or  in. 

P.  75.  Limnuchum  noctis  beneficio  adsequitur.  This  verb 
cannot  be  joined  yfidiplaee,  which  is  a  fixed  object.  In  the  same 
page  inimicomm  is  strangely  used  for  hostium.    This  tensfer  is 
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never  allowable  except  in  poetry ;  and  even  poetry  would  not  sane* 
tion  it  in  the  passage  before  us,  because  it  is  a  feeling  of  kindness 
and  pity  which  the  author  is  saying  was  raised  in  the  breast  of  the 
enemy. 

P.  76.  Sepiicoctostyrones,  r£r«;  r^rmV^.,.  Nothing  is  so  unsafe 
as  to  introduce  a  new  and  harsh  metaphor  into  a  dead  language. 

P.  84.  PonQ  seciisque  aggerem.  The  use  of  secus  as  a  preposi* 
tion,  although  it  may  be  traced  in  Plioy,  and  even  in  Quintilian,  iif 
rightly  denominated  by  Putschius  *  noviunet^ordidum.* 

P.  86.  Supptodone.  Improperly  used  for  the  ordinary  sound  of 
footsteps :  it  means  stamping. 

P.  91.  ^  Id  quo  per  otium  fieret,  presidium  ponti  impositum 
aliquantisper  restitit,  dum  suos  in  tuto  copstitutos  esse  rati,  et  ipsi 
sensim  elaberentur.  Dum,  although  said  by  grammarians  to  be 
sometimes  used  for  donee,  cannot  be  justified  here.  It  always  sig- 
nifies duration,  and- belongs  therefore  in  this  passage  to  restitit. 
Hence  eidier  dum  or  elaberentur  is  wrong.  '  Exspectandum  dunr 
se  res  ipsa  aperiret*  in  Livy  is  no  precedent :  for  both  exspectafh- 
dum  and  aperiret  have  the  same  duration.  Iq  Dr.  Whitaker  the 
time  of  elaberentur  does  not  begin  till  that  of  restitit  is  past. 

P.  99.  Ut  Integra  inter  superstites  semita  relinqui  videretur. 
This  use  of  integer,  wherever  the  English  word  entire  might 
be  employed,  we  hold  to  be  a  barbarism.  Tlius  again,  p.  1 14, 
per  mensem  integrum,  for  a  whole  month;  and  p.  134,  memes 
integros,  whole  months.  It  certainly  may  mean  whole,  but  only 
when  whole  means  sound,  undiminished,  untainted,  untouched. 
\It  is  a  negative  not  a  positive  epithet,  and  belongs  to  quality  rather 
tlian  to  substance. 

P.  127.  Dimissis  igitur  Macdonaldo  Glengariensi  et  Cameronio 
Lochieli  fratre,  qui  aliquot  post  annos,  postliminio  reversus  admissa 
capite  luit.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  privilege.  Postlimini6 
implies  not  merely  return,  but  a  restoration  tor  civil  rights  after  a 
suspension  of  them  abroad.  Cameron  of  Lochiel pos^/imiViio  C4iruit. 

P.  128.  ^  Sole  quodam  exorto.'  ^  One  morning  at  sunrise.'  This 
use  of  sol  for  day  is  noted  by  critics  as  a  barbarism. 

P.  139-  Suhditos  for  subjects  is  remarked  by  Funccius  as  one 
symptom  of  the  last  stage,  or  the  decrepitude,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the 
Latin  language. 

Besides  these  mistakes  in  the  use  of  single  words,  we  have 
observed  some  errors  of  construction,  which  must  not  pass  un- 
noticed. 

P.  4.  Jlle  and  hie  have  no  antecedents  specified. 

P.  9.  *  Illi  arvis  agrique  cultural  incumbunt.'  It  is  remarkable  that 
after  Quintilian's  express  censure  of  this  very  construction,  it  should 
still  be  often  used  instead  of  the  Ciceronian  in  of  ad  culturam. 

Perhaps 
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Peilmps  the  Vir^UaB  phrase  '  incumbite  remis'  perpetuates  the 
•  practice  in  schools. 

P.  17.  '  Rupium  inaccessa  prope  conseendere  ateaeris  adiuetiJ 
Tliis  fo^m  is  used  occasionally  by  the  poets ,  but  never,  we  believe^ 
by  any  prose  audior  of  credit.  Dr.  Whitaker  indeed  seems  scarcely 
aware  of  die  insufficiency  of  poetical  audiority  to  sanction  the  use 
of  words  and  the  construction  of  sentences  in  prose.  It  is  however 
an  admitted  principle  not  to  found  the  one  upon  the  other:  and 
diis  confusion  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  marks  of  declining  ta^ite. 
Indeed  vfh^n  we  recollect  that  it  is  the  very  character  of  poetry^  and 
pften  constitutes  its  chief  grace  and  beauty,  to  extend  the  use  of 
coHunon  words,  to  place  them  in  new  situations,  and  make  them 
unexpectedly  serve  new  purpose9,  whoever  is  studious  of  purity  and 
elegance  in  prose  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  against  sudi  a  practice, 
and  radier  suspect  the  propriety  of  a  phrase  which  first  |»«sents 
itself  to  his  mind  in  a  poetical  passage.  Upon  dus  principle  we 
object  to  mjfecerint  in  the  following  clause, — f  nisi  qu6d,  positis 
si^ktis,  sctopeta  duces  clientibus  suffecerint.'  P*  ^7  *  ^^'^^^  regiis 
inviaSf  p.  82.     But  we  must  proceed  with  our  list. 

P.  28.  *  Ad  id  loci.'  The  force  of  diis  phrase  is  misunderstood. 
It  does  not  mean  ^  about  that  time ;'  but  rather  '  up  to  that  time/ 
vid.  liv.  22 — 38. 

Ibid.  *  Quas  montanorum  animis  ade6  inoleverat,  4it  neque  justd 
pioque  r^imine  LX.  annorum  aboleri/w^erof.'  This,  we  presume, 
is  an  oversight ;  but  it  occurs  again  p.  88. 

P.  33.  *  Vix  facile '  Hardly  easily!  There  is  auodier  unforto- 
nate  use  of  this  word  in  p.Qly — ^  vix  amU  tie  vix  quidem  impares. 
Vix  ought  properly  to  be  joined  with  a  verb  rather  than  an  adjec- 
tive, but  never  surely  widi  such  an  adjective  as  impares. 

Ibid.  *  Ad  ante  diem  XIV.  Id.  Sept.'  Several  mbtakes  are 
made  by  Dr.  Whitaker  in  the  form  of  datii^.  Sometimes  indeed 
he  specifies  the  day  of  the  month  in  our  calendar,  which  practice, 
thoush  not  the  most  classical,  is  perhaps  die  most  convenient.  The 
regukr  form  .however  is  a.  d.  XIV.  id.  Sept.  which  represents  not, 
as  Dr.  Whitaker  sometimes  says,  and  as  Buchanan  always  says,  ad  . 
diem,  but  ante  diem.  The  meanii^  is,  on  the  day,  i.  e.  before  the 
day  is  ended,  jid  ante  diem  is  a  phrase  we  never  recollect  to  have 
met  with :  in  ante  diem  occurs  in  Livy,  as  well  as  ex  ante  diem ; 
hut  in  these  cases  in  and  ex  are  joined  in  construction  with  some 
other  words :  4hey  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expression  of  the 
date. 

P.  49.  '  Ubi  enix^  flagit^et.'  Quum  would  be  better,  not  to 
say  necessary,  in  this  and  a  few  other  places  where  ubi  is  joined 
with  a  subjunctive  verb.  In  some  other  passages  ubi  seems  to  usurp 
the  place  of  postquam.    See  p.  jf2. 
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P.  51.  N^  tentatApngnd ;'  mtCMd  of '  m  tMtati  quidem  pognd/ 
This  form  of  speaking,  without  quidem,  occurs  several  times,  as  ki 
n>.  60,  63,  77 ;  but  it  is  decidedly  wrong.  •  Anodier  error  in  the 
use  <tf  qmdem  a]>pear8  p.  86,  where  it  stands  in  copUaet  with  ne.  Ac 
ne  quidem  participe  facto.  Trifling  as  the  remark  may  seem,  there 
is  Ao  practice  more  uniform  in  the  ekssical  writers  dian  the  interpo- 
sition of  sometfiing  between  these  words.  Dr.  Whitaker  maj 
however  produce  a  host  of  Germam  on  his  side, 

F.  55,  *  litersB  de  magnis,  ut  £t,  majora  locutse,  Lntekiam^e 
periatss.  Dele  que.  This  is  an  English  barbarism,  arising  oat 
of  our  frequent  use  of  and,  where  die  Ladns  eidier  employ  aiUem, 
verd,  8cc.  or  no  conjunction  at  alk  In  this  passage  there  is  no  con<* 
neetion  between  thie  ideas  iocu^a  woAperlata,  So  p.  IfiOy  *  Clu- 
vioque  mox  rei^rso'  for  '  Chmio  autem  mox  reverso.' 

P.  66.  Nihiiifae  forti  atque  officioso  eonsilio  obfecit,  quim 
pecuniae,  et  commeatuum  diificultas.'  Quim  instead  of  i7tst  after 
nikU  is,  we  fear,  one  of  the  ^  g^y  hairs'  of  faitiaity. 

P.  70.  *  Ad   occidentem  Falkirki.'    To  tU  west  of  Falkirk 
This  is  altogether  so  imHke  Dr.  Whitaker's  usual  caution  and  cor* 
rectness,  that  it  starded  in. 

P.  8d.  Ante  lucem,  et  quantum  ejus  fieri  posset,  e^klem  horik 
What  is  the  force  of  ejus  ? 

P.  87*  Innernessum  eui  Loudonus  concesserat.  Cui  for  qud 
or  ad  qmm  locum, 

P.  130.  Monte  de  Bemdder.  Why  shoiM  this  midcHe-age 
phrase  be  'aHowed  to  deform  a  classical  page  ? 

P.  192,  *  Noctium  sex  ant  circiter  itinera  emensos.'  limtt  were 
omitted  die  phrase  wo«dd  be  Latin ;  iter  is  better  than  itinera. 

P.  133.  ^  Rege  vicissim  haud  dubii  perituro,'  cannot  be  allawed 
for  *  Chm  rex  hand  dubii  periturus  esset.' 

In  the  preceding  catalogue  we  have  not  included  some  sen- 
tences of  vicious  construction  which  We  must  now  point  oat;  ex- 
pressing our  belief  at  die  same  time,  that  they  proceed  radier 
from  the  carelessness  to  which  all  writers  in  all  languages  aie  lia- 
ble, than  finom  ignorance  or  disregard  of  grammar, 

*  Horum  auoque  insequutio,  nisi  nupera  avaritia  naturae  communi-* 
tatem  infregissit,  cuivis  libera  ac  sine  fraiide/i«Y. — p.  15.  Color  aon 
unus  pallorve  solus  in  ore  civiura  conspectus,  paHim  fecit  ne  clamorem 
mantanarum  iterum  laturos,-^p,  69,  Nee  quidquam  f^erindi  disMjihemdm 
militia  eue  novimus,  atque  miUs  duci  diffisus.' — p.  76. 

Such  examples  are  not  frequent,  and  may  easily  be  cor* 
rected.  We  have  something  also  to  say  upon  Aie  ase  of  the 
particle  qudd — a  word  which  must  needs  occur  in  every  page 
of  Latin,  and  in  which  Dr.  WhiCal^r  ha»  erred  less  irequsttily 
than  almost  any  modem  writer.    It  ao  often* -slilifb  in  the  plac!^  (k 
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jtfae  Greek  o7);  tM  in  the  middle  ag^  il  had  Uie  sune  Utttude  giveai 
ity  and  is  by  the  worst  writers  i|sed  as  equivalent  to  the  Ec^^lidb 
particle  that.  It  is  however  only  when  ol)  means  hoTi  that  qLfdd 
seems  properly  to  correspond  with  it« — It  then  should  be  consi'^ 
dered  as  a  fragment  of  the  phrase  '  e6  quod/  or  '  propterea  quod/ 
Sometimes  indeed  it  serves  the  purpose  ^t  the  b^inning  of  a 
sentence  contmuand^  oratianis,  i.  e.  of  mere  connection  with  re^ 
fereace  to  a  foregoing  idea ;  and  then  it  represents  '  secundum 
quod/  '  quod  ad  hoc  attinet/  But  in  the  body  of  a  sentence^ 
unless  it  introduce  something  which  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  a  cause,  itoi^ht  to  be  rejected.  We  propose  this  ex- 
planation as  a  general  standard :  for  the  id^a  of  cause  glides  oiF.  by 
insensible  gradations;  and  when  it  becomes  so  remote  ad  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  it  is  better  to  use.,  some  other  form.  On  this 
account  we  do  notscrun^e  to  condemn  the  following  sentences  as 
barbarous:  '  .,^ 

.-   »  ▼  .V- 

*  H4c  ver6  in  parte,  unum  ^HerumVe  quamm  bremnmk  [breviter] 
dictum  suffecerit;  quod  si  DumblaAt  per  socordiam  ducis,  suo  uti  in- 
genio  inoDtanis^licuisset,'liaud  2equo  Marte  foret  discessuro;  ^udefque 
Prestonas  obsessis  .....  ira  in  rabiem  ac  desperationem  versa,  parum 
abfuit  quin  ultimum  meruisset  exeraplum. — p.  8.  Gnari  scilicet  quM^ 
anirais  bominum  ab  oroni  suspicione  aversis,  optim^  coalitura  essent 
conjuratorum  molimina. — p.  35.  Contigit  autem  quhd  regains,  qui 
Falkirki  primum,  dein  Culloduni,  Stuarto  operam  fortem  ac  fidelem 
navdrat,  ad  [sub]  id  temporis  abe§set,' — p.  11 7* 

In  all  these  cases  the  accusative  case  and  infinitive  mood  is  the 
proper  form;  although  ih  would  have  been  right  in  each.  But 
diere  is  a  farther  impropriety  in  the  use  of  this  particle^  and  that 
of  an  opposite  kind.  It  now  and  then  occurs  where  quia  or  quo"" 
niam  is  wanted.  Let  us  take  the  following  example :  ^  luterea 
securi^  ac  per  summam  pacem  agebant  xegii,  quod  Agnevi&s  valido 
satis  prsesidio  castellum  Blarense  firmaverat.^ — p.  81.  It  is  not 
easy  to  demonstrate  the  rule ;  for  the  distinction  is  subtle :  yet  if 
the  thing  is  felt  there  must  be  some  reason,  and  we  would  suggest, 
that  if  the  cause  be  a  principal  fact,  declared  iii  the  indicative 
mood,  quia  and  not  (luod  is  proper.  Quod^  as  possessing  the  no^ 
tion  of  cause  in  a  famter  degree,  belongs  more  to  subordinate  and 
oblique  clauses.  Sometimes,  as  in  pp.  80,  84,  quod  is  used  where 
we  expect  sed  or  verum.  We  will  not  absolutely  condemn  the 
phrase  quod  ubi,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  qudd  hardly  ever  has 
the  sense  of  but,  except  when  joined  with  si. 

In  the  use  of  moods  Dr.  Whitaker  seems  here  and  there  to  liave 
erred,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  subjunctive  mood.  In  the 
following  passages,  and  ui  some  few  others,  we  should  not  hesitate 
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to  aher  the  subjunctives  into  indicatives,  because  the  assertions  are 
not  dependent,  but  absolute. 

*  Jamque  res  apert^  ad  seditionem  spectabat,  adparebatque  nummos, 
annonam,  arma,  ni  sufficerentur,  vi  rapturos,  quum  nuiicius,  necopinat6 
perlatus  Carolum  inter  revertendum  Dumfrisiara  usque  caistra  promo- 
visse,  litem  jam  contestatam  rfinWrf^— p.  6'8.  Ingrat»  vestigationi 
prseerant  Cam  belli  pater  et  filius,  qui  odiis  erga  Stuartos  piusqukm 
ci vili bus  officio /ttn^erewf Mr. — p.  113.  In  hunC  nidulum  contraxerat 
fortuna  et  spes  et  opes  Stuartae  dom^s,  quae  paucis  ante  mensibus,  pa- 
vore  ac  tuga  Scotiam  cmnplevisset,  binos  regios  excrcitus  ad  inter- 
necionem  prop^  delevisset,  ¥Ainh\ir go  pot ita  esset,  Londino  immiaeret* — 
p.  132. 

'    Of  the  wrong  use  of  tenses  we  should  produce  the  following 
^xftmples : 

*  Gordonus  Abredonias  stativa  babuit,  ejus  rei  satagens,  ut  missis 
circumcirca  qui  pavidas  inermique  plebi  terrorem  incuterent,  pecunise 
yim^qu^m  maximam  corradant, — p.  66.  Necdum  illuxerat,  quum  per 
9ummum  bilentium  profecti,  custodes  xegios  fef'ellerinty  primo,  caligine 
nuctis,  inde,  pruinosd  nubeculd  tuti.' — p.  49* 

.But  the  form  which  we  most  frequently  observe  as  erroneously 
employed,  is  what  is  callied  the  *  future  in  dus,*  This  name  which 
Sanctiu^  thinks  altogether  wrong,  has  we  doubt  not  led  to  the  prac- 
tice, almost  universal  among  modern  writers  of  Latin,  of  using  it 
to  denote  something  that  will  or  may  be.  Its  genuine  sense  is 
confined  to  duty  or  necessity — ^what  must  be,  or  what  ought  to  be. 
It  is  a  slight  extension  of  this  latter  meaning  to  make  it  express  a 
xoish :  they  are  kindred  ideas,  and  in  Greek  are  denote<]i  by  the  same 
>vord  oD^iXov,  A  few  authorities  may  perhaps  be  adduced  of  the 
future  in  dusy  for  what  will  be,  or  is  to  be,  but  even  into  these  the 
'notion  of  duty  will  be  found  more  or  less  to  enter.  The  following 
sentences  are  examples  of  its  use  by  Dr.  Whitaker  for  what  may 
or  can  be,  in  defence  of  which  we  believe  no  authority  can  be 
pleaded. 

'  Jamque  cum  nemini  non  constaret  moram  urbem  arcemque  oppug- 
nantibus  injiciendam  unicx  pra&gressis  saloti  fore,  neque  miniis  adpa- 
reret  iu  prxsidio  relictos  neci  certissimae  dedendos,  foeda  inter  perduelles 
contentio  orta  est. — p.  64.  Mos  erat  apud  montanos  inveteratus,  ut 
partam  inter  dimicandum  praedam  domum  quisque  dilapsi  in  tuto 
deponerent ;  id  quo  min(is  auderent  nee  minis,  nee  vi,  ac  ne  instants 
[quuiem]  discrimine  coAt6eii4ib'.-^p.  77*  Munitissimum  id  erat  totius 
regionis  propugnaculum,  nee  nisi  majoribus  tormentis  qu^m  quorum 
perdueliibus  suppeditabat  copia  expugnandum. — p.  81.  Cambellum 
prsfectum,  et  milite  et  sociis  stipatum,  armacladam  venis  e,  Carolum 
iedendum  postulare/—p.  Il6. 

If  our  readers  are  not  completely  worn  out  by  this  diomy  track 
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tfarou^  which  we  have  been  leading  them,  we  have  yet  a  few  more 
objections  to  make.  The  transfer  of.  classical  names  to  analogous 
things  and  oiSices  of  modem  times,  is  a  practice  to  be  indulged 
aparingly,  and  with  great  caution.  It  is  seldom  that  the  analogy 
is  so  exact  as  to  justify  the  application :  and  it  seems  better  to  coin 
a  new  word  (for  which  the  imperious  law  of  necessity  must  be 
pleaded)  than  to  run  the  risk  of  exciting  an  idea  altogether  incon- 
gruouSy  or  of  raising  or  lowering  it  beyond  the  proper  level.  Upon 
thi^  principle  we  think  sclopeta  much  better  than  any  circumlocu- 
tion for  muskets :  while  we  object  to  the  use  of  volonesy  (which 
always  meant  slaves  allowed  in  times  of  emergency  to  take  up  arms) 
for  modern  volunteers;  and  still  more  to  sacrijiculi  for  the  clergy. 
Dr.  Whitaker  did  not  mean  to  speak  contemptuously  of  mat 
order,  and  yet  he  has  given  them  a  title  which  was  a  term  of  con- 
tempt even  for  a  heathen  priest.  The  profane  and  peevish  answer 
of  Isaac  Vossius,  to  an  inquiry  about  the  profession  of  one  of  his 
friends,  has  been  often  quoted*  Sacrijiculus  est  in  paso,  et  rusti- 
cos.  decipit.  But  Vossius  was  a  man,  all  whose  learnmg  we  are 
persuaded  Dr.  Whitaker  would  not  think  worth  purchasing  by  one 
atom  of  his  impiety.  For  the  same  reason,  we  cannot  approve  of 
a  general  thanksgiving  in  a  Christian  country  being  described  in 
the  terms  *  grates  D.  O.  M.  ad  omma  pulvinaria  redditae.*  We 
forbear  to  censure  this  under  the  harsh  appellation  of  pedantry, 
because  it  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  or  a  characteristic  fault;  but 
we  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  injudicious  application  of  ancient 
learning,  than  the  instance  last  produced. 

In  the  adoption  of  classical  phrases  too,  we  hold  it  to  be  false 
taste  to  hunt  after  rarities — especially  those  which  carry  an  air  of 
conceit  and  stiffness.  *  Mutuo  metu  ac  montibusdiscretas/  p.  24,  is 
a  quaintness  by  no  means  worth  the  trouble  of  transplanting  from 
Tacitus.  *  Juga  vicina,  etiam  per  aestatem,  gelida  acjida  nivibusJ 
.p.  37.  ITiis  phrase  occurs  once  in  Tacitus,  but  it  is  so  affected 
that  no  authority  can  defend  it.  Claudian's  description  of  iEtna, 
Scit  nivibus  servarejidem,  always  appeared  to  us  rather  too  senti- 
mental for  a  mountain,  even  in  poetry ;  but  we  never  dreamt  of 
its  being  adopted  into  historical  prose.  Again,  Pro  virili  com- 
monly means  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  but  can  it  be  proper  to 
.say  of  a  forgetful  man  that  he  '  omnia  pra  virili  oblivioni  tradere?' 
p.  61.  Gravior  accola,  although  employed  to  denote  a  trouble- 
some or  dangerous  neighbour,  can  never  surely  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press the  vicinity  of  troops  in  the  field  of  battle.  ^  Simul  a  fronte 
conspecta  tumultuaria  manus,  quae  velitatione  levi  agmen  carperet, 
donee  eques,  gravior  acedia,  superveniret.' — p.  62. 

Two  or  three  instances  of  low  expression  offended  us,  as  being 
quite  unsuited  to  historical  composition — ^  parem  prop^  vulnerum 
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ac  vibicum  messem  reportant!  p.  64. — '  pecuniosos  istos  negotia- 
tores  probi  emunxit*  p.  65.  Neither  can  we  approve  of  the  his- 
torian exclaiming  ^  proh  dolor/  or  uttering  a  sentiment  hardly 
worthy  of  an  epigram,  *  Mortem  Hylae  qudm  lliersiti  nifail6  aequi* 
orem  expertus.'  p.  106.  But  we  would  by  no  means  insinuate 
that  these  faults  are  numerous. 

On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Whitaker  with- 
out many  acknowledgments  for  the  pleasure  which  he  has  afforded  u% 
by  the  perusal  of  a  work  wTitten  widi  so  much  learning  and  elegance. 
If  it  had  possessed  little  m^it,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  de- 
serving of  that  rigorous  examination  which  we  have  here  pursued ; 
but  the  more  authority  the  book  is  likely  to  possess  from  its  good 
qualities,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  mark  out  those  which  it  would 
be  wrong  to  imitate.  Indeed  the  attempt  itself  is  one  which  fairly 
challenges  severity :  for  according  to  the  well  known  law  of  Ho- 
race, what  is  a  needless  luxury  ought  always  to  be  excellent  in  its 
kind.  We  can  do  well  enough  without  it;  and  therefore,  if  it  be 
produced  at  all,  let  it  be  good.  There  is  indeed  a  low  and  appa- 
rently a  malignant  disposition  often  manifested,  to  deride  every 
attempt  at  this  sort  of  literature :  but  why  it  should  be  less  an  ob- 
ject of  taste  to  cultivate  this  region,  than  any  other  which  is  known 
to  be  productive  of  a  pure  and  refined  pleasure,  we  have  never 
heard,  and  never  could  discover ;  while  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking must,  according  to  every  rule  of  judgii^,  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  artist  who  succeeds.  Nor  should  it  be  reckoned 
among  the  least  of  its  advantages  that  it  incidentally  renders  th^ 
scholar  familiar  with  the  best  ancient  writers,  and  makes  him  take 
an  impression  from  their  works  more  vivid  perhaps  and  lasting, 
than  any  other  learned  exercise  can  communicate. 

If  Dr.  Whitaker  should  be  called  upon  for  another  edition,  we 
would  recommend  the  accompaniment  of  a  map,  a  few  explana- 
tory notes,  and  an  index  of  names,  similar  to  that  in  Man's  excel- 
lent edition  of  Buchanan,  printed  at  Aberdeen. 


Art.  V.  Brief  Observations  on  the  Address  to  his  Majesty, 
proposed  by  Earl  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ISth  June, 
18 ]0.  By  William  Roscoe.  Svo.  pp.44.  Cadell  and  Davies* 
London.     1811. 

TT  is  somewhat  curious  to  trace  historically  the  opini<Mis  of  the 
-*-  noble  person  whose  speech  gave  occasion  to  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us,  and  of  that  party  of  which  he  is  now  the  heed^  relative  to 
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the  war.  For  many  years  it  was  the  theme  of  their  invective ; '  mi- 
justf'  *  absurd/  *  vricked/  were  among  the  epithets  constantly  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  Mr.  Grey,  in  particular,  seldom  suffered  a  ses-  . 
sion  to  pass  without  a  vehement  philippic  against  the  whole  foreign 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  motion  of  which  the  tendency  was  to 
compel  the  government  to  make  peace  upon  almost  any  terms.  In 
the  same  pacific  spirit  he  defended  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  op- 
posed the  renewal  of  the  war  in  ISO'i.  Not  long  after,  however, 
bolh  he  and  Mr.  Fox  formed  a  close  union  with  a  nobleman  who 
had  been  always  understood  to  carry  the  war  principle  farther,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  member  of  Mr.  Pitt's  cabinet,  and  who  had 
been  the  avowed  author  and  defender  of  the  particular  steps  most 
loudly  censured  by  his  new  allies. 

From  that  moment  a  considerable  alteration  was  observable  in 
the  tone  of  the  Whig  part  of  opposition  in  all  that  regarded  the 
question  of  war  and  peace.  It  was  necessary  to  make  some 
sacrifices  in  order  to  preserve  an  union  formed  with  a  view  to  pur- 
poses far  more  important  than  either  war  or  peace.  Lord  Gren- 
ville^  too,  was  conoplaisant  enough  to  meet  them  part  of  the  way, 
and  as  they  became  much  more  warlike,  he  became  a  little  more 
pacific,  and  the  once  formidable  difference  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
mere  shade.  This  was  quite  natural.  They  thought  it  desirable 
to  give  us  peace  abroad  ;  but  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  due  subordination  of  objects,  not  to  feel  that  it  was  infinitely 
more  important  to  give  us  a  good  government  at  home.  Such  wad 
the  state  of  things  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ^hen  the  combined 
forces  took  possession  of  the  government. 

No  reasonable  person  expected,  few  wished  for  peace ;  but  still 
something  was  to  be  done  to  save  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  friends  ;-^nd  Lord  liauderdale  was  therefore  sent  to  present  our 
petition  for  peace,  with  due  humility,  at  the  gate  of  the  Thuilleries. 
But  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  though  supposed  to  unite  in  himself 
all  the  Homeric  qualities  of  an  ambassador,  and  assisted,  moreover, 
by  a  ^  sgavant'  of  the  first  order,  was  not  more  favourably  received 
by  Buonaparte  than  the  emissary  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Malmesbury, 
had  been  by  thciDirectory  some  years  before.  After  a  few  weeks 
of  honourably  confinement,  and  a  great  deal  of  clumsy  negociation, 
which  only  served  to  puzzle,  though  it  could  not  essentially  weaken 
the  best  and  clearest  cause  with  which  any  country  ever  appeared 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  recalled 
just  time  enough  to  save  him  from  the  disgrace  of  being  sent  away. 
The  concluding  part  of  this  transaction  had  been  conducted  by 
Lord  Grey,  and  the  unfortunate  termination  of  it  appears  to  have 
completed  his  conversion. 

In  his  speech  upon  the  rupture  of  the  negociation  in  the  ensuing 
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session  of  Parliament,  he  poured  forth  all  the  vials  of  his  wratb 
upon  France  and  its  Emperor,  wliom  he  assailed  in  terms  of  more 
bitter  and  personal  invective  than  those  which  he  had  so  much  cen-- 
sured  Mr.  Pitt  for  employing  against  the  same  personage.  Since 
that  period  Lord  Grey  has  been  a  steady  supporter  of  the  war,  and 
in  a  proposed  address  to  his  Majesty,  last  siession,  which  is  carefully 
and  elaborately  written,  and  understood  to  contain  a  summary  of 
his  political  creed,  he  records  his  solemn  opinion,  that  however  de- 
sirable peace  may  be  in  itself,  still  both  the  character  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  the  situation  of  the  world,  are  such  as  would 
render  all  present  attempts  on  our  part  to  obtain  it,  worse  than 
hopeless. 

How  far  his  latter  opinions  are  consistent  with  his  early  doc- 
trines, we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  We  think,  however,  that 
we  should  find  some  difficulty  in  discovering  why  peace,  which 
would  have  been  safe  with  Robespierre,  is  not  so  with  Buonaparte, 
or  why  Buonaparte  himself  is  less  to  be  trusted  now  than  seven 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Fox  assured  us  that  he  had  taken  a  pacific^ 
and  commercial  turn.  To  us,  republican  appeared  as  dangerous  as 
imperial  France ;  and  we  thought  the  First  Consul  of  1803,  as  san- 
guinary, as  perfidious,  as  unchangeably  bent  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  his  ambition,  as  Napoleon  now 
seems  to  the  eyes  of  Lord  Grey. 

But  different  degrees  of  proof  are  required  to  produce  conviction 
on  different  understandings ;  and,  to  do  Lord  Grey  justice,  the  same 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  mode  of  thinking  on  this  ques- 
tion occurred,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  a  class  of  persons  too 
large  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  it  to  any  of  those  motives,  which  in  an 
uncharitable  view  of  his  Lordship's  conduct,  might  be  imputed  to 
a  statesman.  The  bulk  of  the  Foxite  party  (in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment) is,  we  believe,  now  convinced  that  peace  could  not  be 
made,  or  if  it  could  be  made,  that  it  could  not  be  maintained. 
Even  Mr.  Whitbread,  whose  opinions  are  not  easily  shaken,  and 
who  had  long  adhered  to  peace  with  a  constancy  which  would  seem 
due  rather  to  an  eternal  and  immutable  principle,  than  to  a  ques- 
tion of  necessarily  varying  policy,  appears  at  last  to  have  begun  to 
suspect  that  Buonaparte's  anibition  is  of  a  nature*  not  to  be  ap- 
peased by  any  slight  sacrifices;  and  that  the  present  state  of  the 
world  is  not,  of  all  others,  the  most  propitious  to  negociation. 

With  respect  to  Lord  Grey,  howe;i^er,  we  are  glad  to  have  his  aid 
bn  almost  any  terms,  whether  against  our  foreign  or  domestic  ene« 
mies — whether  on  the  subject  of  peace  or  reform^  Provided  we 
have  him  substantially  with  us  upon  these  important  points,  pro- 
vided we  have  the  benefit  of  his  character  and  eloquence,  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  allow  him  the  benefit  of  any  little  salvos  and 
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explanations  that  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  his  present 
warlike  and  constitutional  creed  from  standing  in  too  glaring  a  con- 
trast with  that  which  he  professed  as  a  mover  for  negociations  and 
a  ^  friend  to  the  people.  It  has  never  been  the  practice  of  the 
church — indeed  prudence  and  mercy  alike  forbid  it — to  enjoin  a 
severe  penance  to  an  illustrious  proselyte ;  and  if  Lord  Grey's  faith 
is.  sound,  we  shall  neither  be  desurous  to  reproach  him  with  his  early 
beresies,  nor  to  inflict  upon  him  the  pain  of  a  formal  recantation. 

The  bulk  of  the  party,  as  we  have  already  said,  have  changed 
Aeir  doctrine  after  the  example  of  their  leader—- or,  to  say  the  least, 
have  yielded  to  a  course  of  events  which  made  those  doctrines  in* 
applicable  to  the  actual  state  of  the  world.  But  opinions  it  seems, 
like  fashions,  travel  slowly  into  the  country.  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  Li- 
'verpool,  finally  retired,  after  a  short  parliamentary  career,  to  his 
native  town,  continues  to  indulge  in  speculations  about  universal 
peace  and  philanthropy.  With  an  amiable  simplicity,  he  is  sur- 
prised, as  well  as  grieved,  that  Lord  Grey  has  ceased  to  move  for 
negociation ;  and  still  more,  that  he  should  advise  the  House  of 
Peers  to  pledge  itself  in  the  strongest  terms  to  support  the  King  in 
prosecuting  the  war:  and  he  has  chosen  to  give  vent  to  his 
"wonder  and  lamentation  by  the  customary  mode  of  a  pamphlet* 
We  know  not  what  may  be  done  for  them  by  their  humbler  artists 
in  dress  and  furniture ;  but  we  can  take  upon  us  to  assure  the  good 
people  of  Liverpool,  that  their  philosopher  and  politician  is  at  least 
ten  years  behind  in  the  form  of  those  public  articles,  which  l^e  ma- 
nufactures chiefly  (we  imagine)  for  their  use. 

Our  expectations  from  this  performance  were  not  unreasonable ; 
but  moderate  as  th^y  were,  they  have  still  been  disappointed.  What 
we  knew  of  Mr.  floscoe's  former  works  had  not  taught  us  to  ex- 
pect much  vigour  of  reasoning  upon  political  subjects ;  and  we  were 
too'  well  acquainted  with  his  prejudices,  to  imagine  that  his  views 
upon  the  great  question  of  peace  and  war  were  likely  to  be  very 
accurate  or  very  comprehensive.  But  we  did  expect  some  argu- 
ment and  some  novelty,  and  we  took  for  granted  that  he  would 
consider  the  questicm  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
that  he  would  point  out  somq  dangers  from  the  war  of  wliich  we 
have  not  been  already  warned,  and  open  to  us  some  securities  in 
peace  to  which  those  who  had  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject 
had  not  sufiiciently  attended.  We  thought  he  would  off*er  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  Buonaparte  was  at  present  inclined  to 
give  peace  to  the  world — that  he  would  explain  the  way  in  which 
(in  his  apprehension  at  least)  we  might  venture  to  treat,  without 
casting  a  fatal  damp  upon  that  spirit  of  resistance  which  still  exists 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  which  we  should  be  anxious  again 
,to  avail  ourselves  if  tlie  negociation  ended  unfavourably.    Above 
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iiU>  we  wished  to  know  in  what  manner  the  friends  of  immediate 
peace  proposed  to  extricate  us  from  that  complicated  system  of  re* 
lations  in  which  we  have  been  unavoidably  engaged  with  powers 
whose  existence  Buonaparte  refuses  torec6gnize.~Our  readers  wil( 
probably  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  on  no  one  of  diese  subjects 
has  Mr.  Roscoe.  deigned  to  touch.  His  philosophy  will  not  de- 
scend to  investigate  such  minute  points.  The  greater  part  of  his 
pamphlet  might  have  been  written,  and  for  any  thing  we  know, 
was  written  a  dozen  years  ago.  He  deplores  and  reprobates  (as  in  a 
former  publication  or  two,  of  which  we  have  some  faint  recoUec-: 
tion)  the  conduct  which  engaged  this  country  in  the  war — ^a  war 
occasioned  (as  all  the  world  knows)  by  the  wickedness  and  rapa* 
city  of  kings  and  ministers ;  who,  by  their  insolent  manifestos, 
exasperated  the  gentle  and  unambitious  people  of  France,  filled 
their  hearts  with  projects  of  aggrandizement  never  before  enters 
tained,  absolutely  compelled  them,  in  their  own  defence,  to  over^ 
run  three  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  a  barbarous  and  unchristian  man-^ 
oer  forced  them  to  plunder  their  Churchy  exile  their  Nobility,  mur^ 
der  their  King,  and  abolish  their  Religion.  He  shews  widi  great 
pathos  and  irresistible  power  of  reasonii^,  that  the  prosperity  of 
one  nation  is  not  necessarily  founded  upon  the  depression  of  an» 
other;  and  that  if  France  and  England  would  but  agree,  they 
woilld  be  a  great  deal  richer  and  happier  than  in  their  present  state 
of  warfare.  All  this  is  very  edifying,  but  not  very  new.  We 
come,  however^  ^t  last  (p.  82)  to  a  passage,  which  both  by  the 
novelty  of  its  opinion,  and  the  singularity  of  the  reasoning  on  which 
it  is  made  to  rest,  more  than  compensates  for  the  triteness  of  the 
preceding  pages.  Having  shevni,  in  the  first  place,  that  France  is 
not  likely  to  acquire  a  navy  in  time  of  peace,  (which  we  have  often 
heard  before,)  he  proceeds  to  prove  (a  doctrine  which  we  take  to 
be  exclusively  his  own)  that  she  is  more  likely  to  accomplish  that 
object  in  war.  He  reasons  thus : '  The  allied  powers  made  an  arfiiy 
necessary  to  France  by  invading  her,  and  she  formed  an  invincible 
army — we  are  now  making  a  navy  equally  necessary ;  (by  destroying 
her  commerce,  and  subjecting  her  to  many  painful  privations ;) 
therefore  France  will  have  a  navy.*  ^ 

Lest  our  readers  should  suspect  us  of  misconceiving  his  aifu* 
ment;  we  shall  give  his  own  words : 

'  That  France  should  ever  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  maritime  power 
as  to  become  formidable  to  this  country,  there  is  but  one  chance,  and 
that  is,  by  our  continuance  of  the  present  war.  In  the  early  periods  of 
her  revolution,  France  was  not  less  inferior  to  her  numerous  adversa-* 
ries  in  military  strength,  resources,  and  experience,  than  she  is  now  in 
tteval  power  to  this  country ;  but  being  driven  on  by  her  enemies,  either 
to  submissioq  or  resistance,  she  has^  amidst  dangers  and  calamities, 
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internal  diteentioti  andexternul  wari  ibt^bi  her  way  tkrQUgb'denMoii^ 
defeat  an4  disgrace,  not  only  to  victory  and  independence,  but  to  an  un- 
exampled degree  of  military  power  and  glory.  In  admitting  therefore 
with  Lord  Grey,  **  that  our  enemy  now  holds  at  his  disposal  the  resources 
of  all  those  maritime  powers,  who  in  former  times  have  disputed  even 
with  ourselves  the  empire  of  the  seas,  let  us  not  wantonly  and  unneces- 
sarily compel  him,  for  his  own  defence,  to  call  those  powers  into  ac- 
tion. After  having  united  with  our  allies  to  render  him  great  by  land, 
let  us  now  at  least  take  care  that  we  do  ixot  render  him  great  by  sea."' 

Now  in  the  first  place,  we  can  by  no  meand  assent  to  the  pro- 
position, that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  things  which  eii^ 
sures  to  France  the  acquisition  (sooner  or  later)  of  every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  her  aggrandizement,  merely  because  it  is  so.  In  the 
next  place,  we  maintain,  that  in  order  to  make  the  parallel  betw^een 
the  military  force  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  and 
her  naval  force  now,  avs^lable  for  any  purposes  of  legitimate  argu- 
ment, there  ought  to  have  been  a  period  (which,  in  point  of  fact, 
never  existed)  at  which  the  French  armies  were  so  completely 
crushed  by  the  allies,  that  there  was  no  place  in  which  half  a  do* 
zen  regiments  could  be  assembled  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary 
practice  of  discipline  and  manoeuvre. 

This  is  the  true  parallel  to  the  present  situation  of  the  French 
marine,  and  we  feel  very  little  apprehension  of  the  day  when  those 
*  navies  that  are  now  growing  in  tne  woods,'  and  '  those  seamen  that 
are  now  tilling  the  fields,'  will  wrest  from  us  the  empire  of  tho. 
ocean.  Lastly,  we  should  think,  that  if  demand  had  been  in  this 
case  so  ^  truly  die  mother  of  supply,'  the  want  of  a  navy  had  been 
long  enough  felt  for  the  principle  to  operate,  and  that  the  natural 
energies  of  a  free  people  stimulated  by  necessity,  would  ere  now 
have  created  a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  sweep  the  English  from 
the  seas. 

Mr.  Roscoe  very  properly  remarks  that  there  are  two  systems  of 
carrying  oh  the  war — that  which  is  adopted  by  the  present  and  that 
which  was  recommended  by  the  late  mhiisters.  Lord  Grey,  speak- 
ing  with  the  weight  not  only  of  authority  but  experience,  and  justly 
considering  how  litde  likely  expeditions  are  to  succeed  under  the 
present  administration,  when  they  uniformly  failed  in  the  abler 
hands  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  wishes  us  to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  purely  defensive  system.  The  ministers  think  it  better  to  employ 
any  force  that  can  be  spared  from  our  own  immediate  defence  in 
striking  a  blow  wherever  the  enemy  appears  to  be  vulnerable. 
Mr.  Roscoe,  as  may  be  expected,  dislikes  expeditions  extremely ; 
but  what  we  own  surprised  us,  he  dislikes  still  more  the  defensive 
system  of  his  former  friends.  We  despair  of  convepng  his  senti- 
ments in  any  but  his  own  words,  which  we  the  more  willingly 
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extract  because  they  form  the  most  brilliaTit  and  highly  fioiriied 
passage  m  his  pamphlet.       * 

*  That  war,  under  every  form,  is  an  evil  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  will 
readily  be  allowed ;  but  when  the  passions  are  irritated  by  wrongs  Btid 
inflamed  by  resentment ;  when  to  these  are  superadded  the  love  of  glory 
and  the  thirst  of  revenge,  we  feel,  from  the  senti merits  of  our  common 
nature,  a  sympathy  with  those  who  engage  in  the  contest,  which  in  vic- 
tory elevates  and  expands,  and  even  amidst  defeat  and  slaughter  soothes 
and  consoles  the  mind ;  but  when  these  incentives  are  withdrawn ; 
when  the  courage  and  ardour  of  the  soldier  are  relinquished  for  a  cold^ 
calculating,  and  inextinguishable  hatred ;  when  valour  and  enterprize, 
the  shock  of  armies  and  the  tented  field,  are  no  more,  and  a  nation  of 
warriors  devotes  itself  to  lie  in  wait  for  opportunities  to  attack  the 
enemy  with  advantage,  and  to  protract  the  calamities  of  war,  we  sicken 
at  the  cheerless  and  death-like  prospect,. and  feel  no  emotions  but  those 
of  horror  and  disgust.  From  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  war,  as  an 
ultimate  appeal,  is  at  times  inevitable ;  but  the  common  interest  and 
the  common  consent  of  mahkind,  require  that  the  struggle  should  be 
speedy  and  decisive,  and  that  the  miseries  of  those  who  suffer  by  its 
consequences,  without  being  partakers  in  its  guilt,  should  not  be  unne- 
cessarily prolonged.  The  thunder  may  roll,  and  the  bolt  may  fall ;  but 
when  the  storm  is  past,  let  us  hope  once  more  to  see  the  atmosphere 
clear,  and  to  enjoy  the  brightness  of  day.  The  calamities  of  the  phy- 
sical world  are  temporary.  Earthquakes,  plagues  and  tempests  have 
their  season ;  but  a  protracted  warfare  is  a  perpetual  earthquake,  a 
perpetual  pestilence,  a  perpetual  storm ;  and  to  propose  to  any  people 
•the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  is  to  propose  that  they  should  resolve, 
not  only  to  live  in  sorrow,  in  wretchedness,  and  in  peril  themselves,  hu% 
to  entail  the  same  cahimities  on  their  descendants/  p.  41. 

We  had  long  since  flattered  ourselves  that  we  were  too  far 
removed  from  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  be  in 
danger  of  hearing  again  this  mawkish  strain  of  sentimental  Im- 
manity.  We  really  thought  it  had  expired  with  Anacharsis  Cloots 
and  La  Reveillaire  Lepeaux — with  the  theo-philanthropists,  and  the 
orators  of  the  human  race.  But  it  seems  that  we  were  mistaken, 
and  that  we  are  fated  to  have  it  revived,  not  in  the  juvenile  effusions 
of  a  boarding-school,  but  in  a  serious  discussion  of  a  great  question 
of  practical  policy,  by  a  grave  and  respectable  person,  who  has 
lived  many  years,  and  published  many  quartos.  Is  Mr.  Roscoe 
insensible  of  the  absurdity  of  this  burst  of  eloquence,  and  does  he 
require  to  be  told  that  if  a  war  is  unjust,  it  signifies  very  little  whe- 
ther it  is  waged  on  the  offensive  or  tiie  defensive  plan  f  Tliat  if  just, 
it  ought  to  be  made  offensive  or  defensive,  exactly  as  the  one  system 
or  the  other  appears  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  only  le^Uroate 
object  of  all  war — that  Is,  safe  and  honourable  peace  ? — ^Thw  is  the 
sound,  unsentimental  view  of  the  question,  and  this,  we  are  confi* 
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ietitj  is  the  view  that  is  taken  of  it  by  every  real  statesman  in  the 
kingdom^  in  spite  of  the  more  refined  doctrines  that  may  be  main- 
taimd  by  learned  and  ingenious  persons  at  Liverpool. 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  believe  that  in  a  pamphlet  upon  such  a 
subject,  and  published  but  a  few  months  since,  Mr.  Roscoe  has  not 
thought  fit  to  allude  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Perhaps  this  omis- 
sion, though  singular,  is  on  the  whole  prudent ;  for  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  person  can  bestow  a  moment's  thought  upon  tha 
situation  of  the  peninsula,  without  being  convinced  of  the  utter 
impolicy  of  any  attempts  to  negociate  at  the  present  moment. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that 
a  country  should  not  begin  to  negociate,  unless  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  appear  at  the  time  to  afford- 
some  reasonable  prospect  of  accommodation.  This  principle,  we 
apprehend,  is  true,  even  with  respect  to  a  country  acting  by^  itself, 
and  if  so,  it  must  be  much  more  evident  of  a  country  connected  with 
allies  whom  its  conduct  may  either  encourage  or  depress. — Now  to 
apply  this  doctrine.  Does  any  such  prospect  appear  at  the  present 
moment,  or  rather  has  there  been  a  period  during  the  whole  war  at 
which  the  difficulties  on  both  sides  were  so  completely  insurmount* 
able  ?  Does  Mr.  Roscoe  think  that,  with  all  his  love  for  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce,  Buonaparte  will  consent  to  quit  Spain 
and  Portugal  ?  or  has  he  himself  so  completely  exhausted  all  his 
stores  of  affection  and  sympathy  for  freedom  and  national  inde- 
|)endence  upon  the  early  French  Revolutionists,  as  to  think  that  we 
ought  to  abandon  these  countries — ^to  throw  them  as  a  sort  of 
make^weight  into  the  scale,  now  that  at  the  end  of  a  three  years  war 
they  still  give  employment  to  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
and|  by  the  assistance  of  our  victorious  army,  exclude  the  enemy 
from  all  those  ports,  in  which  he  hoped  by  this  time  to  have  pre- 
pared armaments  for  the  invasion  of  England?  No;  but  th^n 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  making  offers,  even  if  he  were  unrea^^ 
sonable  enough  to  reject  them ;  and  we  should  at  least  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  we  had  done  all  in  bur  power  to  put  an 
end  to  a  struggle  so  shocking  to  humanity.  But  iu  what  light 
would  such  a  step  appear  to  Elirope,  and  particularly  to  the 
nations  of  the  peninsula  ?  Should  we  not  be  considered  by  all  the 
wosid  as  betraying  weakness  at  a  moment  when  it  was  most  im- 
portant to  display  power,  and  as  guilty  of  vacillation  under  circum- 
stances that  demanded  constancy  ?  Or  would  it  be  easy  to  explain 
to  two  nations,  whose  first  impression  would  naturally  be,  that  we 
were  bringing  them  to  market,  and  bartering  them  away  to  the 
invader— that  whereas  doubts  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  certain 
casuists  and  philanthropists,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  contest  in 
which  we  were  engaged  widi  that  just  and  merci&l  prince  Napo- 
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leon,  Emperofy  8cc.  &x;^  &c.  &c.  &c.  therefore  we  hdd  resolved  to 
make  faim  a  proposition;  at  which  we  knew  he  would  spurn,  in  order 
to  put  him  in  the  wrong,  and  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  the  afore* 
said  philandiropic  persons  ? — -Has  Mr.  Roscoe  quite  forgotten  that 
in  the  last  proposition  of  peace  which  Buonaparte  made  to  thb 
country,  he  treated  the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  their 
King  and  their  freedom,  as  insurgents^  as  persons  that  might  indeed 
become  objects  of  bis  clemency,  but  whom  he  could  never  suffer 
to  be  parties  in  a  neeociation ; — so  that  every  individual  of  that 
nation  is  pronounced  oy  him  to  be  a  rebel,  whom  the  universal 
feeling  of  mankind  does  not  stigmatize  as  a  traitor  ?  Has  any  thing 
happened  since  that  should  induce  him  to  recede  from  ^is  prin- 
ciple ?  or  could  we  even  offer  to  n^ociate  widiout  appearing  to 
admit  that  it  was  a  doctrine  which  we  were  willing  at  leapt  to  dis- 
cuss— which  we  did  not  think  it  our  duty  instantly  and  peremp- 
torily to  reject — ^which  was  neither  so  cruel  iior  so  insulting  as  to 
render  it  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  ?  But  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Spaniards  have  abandoned  their  own  cause,  and  repaid  our 
assistance  so  as  completely  to  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  making 
any  farther  sacrifices  in  their  behalf.  Be  it  so,  for  the  sake  of 
aigument,  though  even  then  the  question  of  policy  would  remain 
undecided ;  but  still  how  would  this  reasoning  apply  to  Portugal  ? 
The  Portuguese  have  embarked  with  us  in  the  same  cause,  wi£out 
reserve,  and  without  retreat ;  they  have  fought  bravely  with  us  in 
die  same  ranks ;  they  have  refused  us  no  aid  nor  comfort  which 
their  limited  means  allowed ;  they  have  endured  with  patience  the 
burning  of  their  towns  and  the  devastation  of,  their  country ;  they 
clung  even  in  extremity  to  the  hope  of  independence,  and  to  their 
alliance  with  us ;  they  placed  their  whole  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
their  cause,  and  in  the  valour  and  faith  of  England. 

Just  at  the  crisis  of  their  fate,  we  are  it  seems  to  begin  to  n^o- 
ciate  at  Paris,  and  coldly  to  discuss  whether  they  are  to  be  blotted 
from  the  list  of  nations.  We  are  to  enter  into  an  intercourse  of 
'notes  verbales,'  '  officieles,'  and  *  demi-ofBcieles ;'  to  balance  them 
a^inst  a  sugar  island,  and  to  settle  what  is  the  precise  quantity  of 

Enger  and  spice  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  redeem  them  from  the 
St  of  their  old  extortioners  and  taskmasters,  Loison  and  Junot. 
If  it  be  said,  that  we  should  not  enter  into  such  considerations^ 
we  answer,  that  unless  we  mean  to  enter  into  them,  it  is  evident  from 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Buonaparte^s  Ian* 
guage  and  conduct  that  it  is  useless  to  negociate  at  all.  But  it  is 
only  wasting  words  to  combat  the  notion  of  an  immediate  proposi- 
tion of  peace  from  us.  The  country  perceives,  though  Mr.  Roscoe 
will  not,  that  honour  and  interest  alike  demand  that  we  should  be 
true  to  our  allies  as  long  as  they  are  true  to  us  and  to  themselves-^ 
US  long  as  they  continue  to  distract  the  efforts,  and  resist  the  tyranny 
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of  France;  and  that  all dioughta  of  negociation  must  be  laid- aaiite 
till  either  some  Mew  light  vbmka  ufoa  the  affairs  of  the  peninsiili^ 
or  tke  whole  aceae  doses  in  titter  darkness.  We  have  perhaps 
already  said  too  much  upon  tins  anhject,  and  shall  trouble  our 
r^klevs  with  but  one  observation  naoce,  which  the  mention  of  Spain 
auggests  to  us  with  respect  to  Mr.  Roscoe's  pamphlets 

^meteen  years  have  elapsed  since  what  is  called  the  war  of  the 
first  coalkian  began — ^years,  every  dne  of  which  has  been  marked 
by  some  grievous  calamity  inflicted  upon  the  civilized  part  of  the 
Kvorld  by  the  various  forms  of  revolutionary  government  which 
have  sprung  up  in  France.  The  last  three  years  in  particular  have 
been  made  memorable  by  an  act  of  political  wickedness  exceeding 
in  kind,  and  far  exceeding  in  degree,  even  the  worst  of  those  by 
which  it  had  been  preceded.  All  that  had  been  done  before  ia 
Italy,  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  and  even  in  Swisserland,  is  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  superior  perfidy  and  atrocity  of  the  circumr 
stances  which  have  attended  the  invasion  of  Spain.  This  too  is  a 
transaction  still  pending — one  to  which  our  thoughts  are  naturally 
led  by  every  thing  that  is  most  calculated  to  excite  attention,  and 
one  which  is  immediately,  and>  as  we  should  have  thought,  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  subject  on  which  Mr.  Roscoe  ha3 
thought  fit  to  propose  hunself  a  guide  to  public  opinion.  And 
yet,  diough  Ins  zeal  against  the  codesced  pow^ain  1791  (whom, 
according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the  school  to  which  he 
beloi^s,  hd  r^resents  as  having  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  France,) 
still  burns,  as  we  collect  from  various  passages,  with  a  warmth 
i^abated  l:^  time  or  intervening  events ;  yet  the  fate  of  the  people 
of  Spain,  on  whom  the  French  have  actually  inflicted  all  those  evik 
which  Austria  and  Russia  are  wrongfully  accused  of  having  medi- 
tated against  France,  does  not  draw  one  single  sigh  of  regret,  nor 
extort  one  expression  of  moral  indignation  from  thb  philosopher 
and  friend  to  the  human  race !  There  is  a  silence  which  is  more 
expressive  than  words ;  and  from  this  omission  better  than  from 
any  thing  he  could  have  said,  we  learn,  first,  how  incomparably 
more  precipus  the  happiness  of  a  nation  is,  when  engaged  in  the 
sacred  duty  of  insurrection,  than  when  it  is  merely  fighting  for  in- 
dependence under  its  lawful  king,  and  its  ancient  government.  In 
the  next  place,  how  much  more  natural  it  is  to  sympathize  with  the 
enemie^  than  with  die  ^lies  of  England.  And  lastly,  how  impro* 
per  it  is  to  touch  at  all  upon  those  parts  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's history,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  feeling,  it  is 
not  possible  to  mention  with  praise. 

We  owe  some  apology  to  our  reader^  for  havii^  extended  our 
remarks  to  such  a  length,  upon  a  pamphlet  as  inconsideri^ble  in 
point  of  merit  as  of  size.     But  die  subject  is  highly  important,  and 
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the  name  of  the  author  may  perhaps  have  given  some  currency  to 
his  opinions  among  those  who  are  incapable  of  discerning  either 
the  mischievous  nature  of  his  principles,  or  the  futility  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  those  principles  are  defended. 

He  was  fortunate  in  his  first  choice  of  a  subject,  and  the  public 
regarded  with  a  liberal  and  becoming  partiality  the  efforts  of  a 
man^  who  in  a  place  and  in  a  profession  not  supposed  peculiarly 
favourable  to  such  studies,  had  citltivated  polite  learning  with 
tolerable  success.  When  nothing  is  expected  and  something  is 
produced,  that  something  is  sure  to  be  rated  above  its  value. — 
Surprize  comes  in  to  heighten  admiration.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Roscoe  has  obtained  for  two  moderately  good  books,  a  reputa- 
tion which,  although  already  on  the  wane,  we  suspect  still  to  be 
higher  than  that  which  he  will  maintain  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
when  the  circumstances  to  which  he  owes  it  shall  have  in  some 
measure  ceased  to  operate,  and  his  works  be  left  to  their  intrin- 
sic n^erits.  Those  merits  however  we  should  not  have  felt  our- 
selves particularly  disposed  to  question,  if  he  had  not  availed  himself 
of  whatever  audiority  he  may  have  derived  from  them,  in  order  to 
-propagate  doctrines  which  we  consider  it  to  be  among  the  foremost 
of  our  duties  to  resist. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Roscoe  in  thinking  it  probable  that  the  war 
can  no  longer  be  carried  on  without  greater  sacrifices  than  it  has 
hitherto  required — sucii  as  will  materially  affect  the  comforts  of 
every  individual,  and  put  to  a  very  severe  proof  the  good  sense, 
Joyalty,  and  fortitude  of  the  people  of  England.  It  is  evident  diat 
nothii^  short  of  a  clear  and  thorough  conviction  of  their  absolute 
necessity,  can  induce  them  to  endure  these  privations  with  patience, 
•and  prevent  them  from  expressing  their  discontent  in  such  a  way 
as  would  completely  dverpower  the  wiser  part  of  the  community, 
and  compel  the  government  to  purchase  a  sliort  respite  on  terms 
which  would  in  effect  lay  us  at  the  feet  of  France :  and  we  there- 
fore regard  all  these  attempts  to  shake  that  conviction,  (which,  we 
rejoice  to  say,  is  still  pretty  universal,)  and  all  these  whining  decla- 
mations about  the  miseries  of  war,  as  so  many  blows  aimed  (unin- 
tentionally, to  be  sure,  as  far^s  Mr.  Roscoe  is  concerned,)  at  the 
honour  and  independence  of  the  country ;  and  we  feel  grateful  to 
the  distingijushed  statesman  to  whom  this  lamentation  is  addressed, 
that  party  feeling  has  not  prevented  him  from  maintaining  out  of 
office  those  doctrines  on  which  he  acted  when  in  poWer ;  and 
diat  he  has  not  shrunk  from  his  share  of  whatever  unpopularity 
may  hereafter  attend  the  prosecution  of  a  contest  unavoidable  in 
its  commencement,  and  the  continuance  of  which,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  every  succeeding  year  has  proved,  it  assuredly  does  nol 
depend  upon  any  wish  or  effort  of  ours  to  determine. 
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TT  is  one  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  the  present  day,  that 
^  men  of  rank  and  fortune  have  many  objects,  unknown  in  ruder 
Umes,  to  wean  them,  not  only  from  sensual  gratification,  but  also 
from  amusements,  not  perhaps  actually  criminal,  yet  gross  and 
inelegant.  Duties  there  always  were  in  that  rank,  as  ui  every  other, 
to  be  fulfilled  ;  but  the  demands  of  duty  are  never  unremitted  : 
and  when  the  peer  or  opulent  commoner  had  dischaiged  all  that 
he  owed  to  his  country  in  parliament,  or  on  the  bench,  and 
all  that  was  due  to  his  family  or  dependents  at  home,  many  irk* 
some  voids  would  remain  which  could  scarcely  be  filled  up  but  bj 
the  pleasures  of  the  chace  and  the  table.  But  if  in  this  condition 
of  life,  a  man  happened  to  be  born  with  nerves  too  weak  for 
such  boisterous  amusements,  or  if  some  portion  of  native  taste, 
aided  by  education,  happened  to  have  given  him  a  reli^  for  intel- 
lectual enjoyment,  the  country  presented  an  universal  void,  and 
neither  conversation  nor  pursuits  at  all  congenial  to  such  a 
spirit  were  to  be  found  but  in  the  capital.  Still,  however,  su* 
perior  minds  were  condemned,  for  the  most  part,  to  their  country 
houses,  with  no  resources  but  what  were  contained  in  a  dull  do* 
mestic  library :  for  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  no  family 
peiliaps  visited  London  from  inclination  alone ;  the  nobility  were 
compelled  (for  all  was  then  compulsion)  to  attend  their  duty  in 
parliament,  and  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  who  generally 
left  their  wives  and  children  in  the  country,- never  considered  them- 
selves as  domesticated  any  where  but  in  their  family  houses.  In 
the  reign  of  his  son,  a  philosophical  spirit  began  to  spread  among 
the  hi^er  ranks^  experiments  were  tried  in  London  only,  conver- 
sation took  a  more  elegant  and  scientific  turn,  and  a  great  literary 
society  was  formed ;  these  causes  attracted  from  meir  country 
seats  the  graver  and  more  inquisitive,  while  the  prodigious  im- 
provement, which  in  that  dissipated  reign  took  place  in  theatrical 
representations,  held  out  an  equally  powerful  lure,  for  migration 
to  the  gay  and  the  thoughtless ;  but  these  were  serious  evils.-^The 
absorption  of  talent  and  morals  and  influence  in  the  capital  where 
they  are  lost,  and  the  subtraction  of  all  those  qualities,  to  which  the 
yeomanry  and  peasantry  of  England  had  immemorially  been  taught 
to  look  with  respect,  were  deeply  felt.  The  country  gentleman 
out  of  parliament  is  no  wber^  in  his  proper  post,  but  at  hi^ 
country  house.  Where  the  lord  of  a  village  is  resident^  subordin^^ 
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tion  and  good  manners  at  least  are  maintained  ;  in  many  instances 
even  yet  personal  authority  and  example  are  exerted  to  better  pur-- 
poses.  Tbe  produce  of  an  estate  is  immediately  returned  to  those 
by  whose  labour  it  has  been  collected,  and^  in  one  view  or  other, 
pernicious  indeed  must  be  the  example  diiiiised  by  that  family, 
whose  presence  is  not  better  than  its  absence.  Let  us  hail  then 
the.  astonishing  improvement  which  has  of  late  taken  place  in  those 
intellectual  stimuli,  the  love  of  nature,  of  rural  elegance,  and 
lastly,  of  antiquarian  investigations,  which  are  every  day  sending 
men  of  opulence  back  to  their  country  seats,  not  only  in  their  in^ 
mediate  operation,  as  so  many  sources  of  happiness  and  virtue  to 
those  on  whom  they  operate,  but  in  their  consequences  as  bene- 
fits and  blessings  overflowing  on  the  whole  community.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  difference  between  the  condition  of  a  manor  in 
the  hands  of  a  neglected  and  indigent  tenantry,  racked  to  support 
the  luxury  of  a  lord,  who  never  condescends  to  visit  them,  the 
want  of  attachment  and  respect  to  an  inunediate  superior,  the  miser* 
^able  and  exhausting  husbandry  which  such  management  produces, 
with  the  situation  of  the  same  place  and  people,  in  the  hands  of  a 
resident  and  skilful  agriculturist ;  compare  again  the  innocent^  the 
useful,  and  beneficent  conduct  of  a  country,  gentleman  so  employed 
with  the  outrages  and  havoc  committed  by  his  Nimrod  grandfather. 
In  the  one  case  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  advantage  of  country  re- 
sidence above  that  of  London,  in  the  other  with  the  happy 
change  of  manners  which  has  taken  place  in  the  country  itself. 

Another  attraction,  which  the  taste  and  information  of  the  pre* 
sent  age  have  communicated  to  the  country,  though  less  useful 
perhaps,  at  least  less  immediately  useful,  though  more  elegant,  is 
the  spirit  of  planting  and  ornamental  gardening,  together  with  the 
kindled  pursuit  of  botany.  A  third,  to  which,  in  point  of  utility,  we 
scruple  not  to  assign  an  important,  though  far  subordinate  station^ 
b  die  modem  pursuit  of  topc^raphy.  To  this,  when  taken  up 
by  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  he  will  generally  communicate 
much  of  that  liberal  spirit  and  feeling  which  belongs  to  his  place 
and  education ;  the  terms  gentlemanly  knowledge,  indeed,  are  be- 
come proverbially  contemptuous : — but  we  think,  very  unjustly* 
To  the  opulent  and  dignified  aspirant  after  topographical  fame  may 
properly  be  remitted  much  of  the  patient  drudgery  and  pro- 
found investigation,  which  we  have  a  right  to  require  of  the 
closet  antiquary,  or  the  scholar  by  profession ;  but  in  another 
quarter,  our  demands  upon  him  increase  in  proportion  ;  from  such 
an  antiquary  we  expect  active,  expensive,  and  personal  surveys, 
together  with  liberal  patronage  of  the  fine  arts^  connected  with 
his  undertaking ;  the  employment  of  accurate  draftsmen,  orna- 
mental printers  and  first  rate  engravers*     Of  these  fitnesses,  and 
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of  the  expectations  which  would  necessarBy  result  from  dietn, 
the  author  appears  both  in  the  present  and  a  former  instance^  to 
have  been  peculiarly  sensible.  Traversing  the  dreary  mountains 
of  Wales,  taste  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare  operated  as  a  stimulus 
equally  powerful  with  the  crusading  spirit  of  Giraldus  ;  with  the 
«ame  en^usiasm,  though  with  less  enterprize  and  escertion,  he 
has  now  explored  the  innumerable  barrows  of  his  own  interesting 
country.  As  the  editor  of  Giraldus,  he  transformed  a  neglected 
and  unadorned  duodecimo  into  two  olF  the  most  magnificent  quartos 
which  the  prfess  and  die  graver  could  supply.  As  the  antiquary 
of  ancient  Wiltdiire,  he  has  now  produced  an  earnest  of  his 
future  favours,  exhibiting  specimens  of  typography  perhaps  un- 
rivalled, and  of  engraving,  less  picturesque  indeed,  (for  the  nature 
of  hisr  subject  would  not  admit  of  picturesque  effect,)  but  more  ex- 
quisitely finished  than  those 'which  adofned  the  pages  of  his  Giraldus. 
In  the  former  work,  however,  he  had  only  the  second  merit  of  an 
antiquary ;  that  of  having  traced  and  illustrated  die  footsteps  of 
another :  in  the  present  he  is  entitled  to  the  first ;  he  is  a  dis- 
coverer in  die  strictest  sense.  Yet  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that 
both  these  works,  meritorious  as  they  are  on  the  whole,  have  consi- 
derable feults.  With  the  defects  of  the  Giraldus  we  have  at  pre- 
sent no  concern.  ^  Those  of  the  ancient  Wiltshire  are  principally 
in  the  threshold  of  the  work ;  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  thought 
invidious,  if,,  for  that  reason,  we  assign  to  them  the  first  place  in 
pur  animadversions.  Vestibulum  ante  ipsum,  appears  the  well  en- 
graved and  characteristic  face  of  Mr.  William  Cunnington,  die 
author's  humble  friend  and  co-adjutor,  together  with  the  following 
extraordinary  dedication  in  capitals. 

'  To  Mr.  William  Cunnington,  F.  A.  S. 

*  Men  illustrious  for  their  noble  birth,  conspicuous  character,'or 
distinguished  literary  abilities,  have,  in  general,  engrossed  the  homage 
of  dedications ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  shall  deviate  from  this 
long  established  custom,  and  gratify  my  private  feelings  by  paying  a 
tribute  that  is  due  to  justice  and  friendship. 

*  To  you,  therefore,  Sir,  who  first  projected  the  plan  of  this  history, 
and  by  your  interesting  collections  and  important  discoveries,  encou- 
raged me  to  pursue  it,  this  work  is  most  gratefully  and  appropriately  de* 
dicated.' 

TTiis  wordiy  man,  we  believe,  is  npw  past  the  power  of  feeling 
either  pain  or  pleasure  upon  earth,  though  he  lived  to  peru$ie  this  sm- 
gular  address. — What  he  thought  on  this  occasion,  we  pretend  not  to 
coigecture ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  unless  his  feelings  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent texture  from  qor  own^  he  was  not  superlatively  de%hted. 
lyiost  readers  will  remember  die  effect  which  Pope's  ill-judged 
epi^t,  *  low-bom,'  produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Allen;  but  this 
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instaace  is  even  more  unhappy,  in  as  much  as  the  inverted  and 
indelicate  compliment  is  more  varied  and  Expanded* — From  the 
^Baronet  s  former  address,  prefixed  to  his  Giraldus,  we  were  pre- 
pared to  Qxpect  somediing  uncommon  of  the  same  species  here^ 
and  something  micommon  we  have  found.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
sentiment  called  ddicacy,  which  is  fottnd  in  .9ome  hearts,  it  may 
fairly  bear  a  question^  whether  the  officious  and  immoderate  flat* 
tery  of  an  inferior,  or  the  gi^cious  arid  coarsely  avowed  condescend* 
sion  of  a  patron,  be  the  more  intolerable. 

The  work  commences  with  an  introduction  of  thirty  pages,  to 
which  is  prefixed,  in  capitals,  of  which,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament  or  emphasis,  the  worthy  baronet  is  extremely  fond, 
this  oracular  motto,  '  We  speak  from  facts  not  theory.' — -No- 
thing surely  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  choice,  or  at  least 
the  collocation  of  these  words ;  for  it  is  in  the  introduction  alone, 
that  the  author,  unhappily  for  himself,  indulges  in  that  very  spirit 
of  theory,  which  is  here  disclaimed,  and  for  which,  assuredly,  he 
is  not  eminently  gifted,  either  by  nature,  or  the  train  of  his  studies. 
In  the  body  of  the  work  he  has  every  where  proved  himself  an  ac-^ 
curate  observer,  and  distinct  reporter  of  facts.  From  this  unlucky 
abandonment  of  his  own  principle,  he  has  rendered  the  introduction 
extremely  weak  and  assailable.  It  is  not  that  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  has  in  this  chapter  collected  what  had  been  again  and 
again  assembled  before,  namely,  all  the  scattered  notices  to  btf 
found  in  antiquity  with  respect  to  the  first  population  of  Britain, 
the  names  and  situation  of  its  tribes,  and  the  manner  of  its  abori- 
ginal inhabitants;  as  this  is  in  some  sort  a  national  work,  such  a 
repetition  was  more  than  tolerable,  it  was  becoming,  and  in  its  pro-^ 
per  place ;  but  *  tecum  liabita  et  noris  quam  sit  tibi  curta  supellex,* 
would  have  been  a  seasonable  caution  to  the  author.  He  should 
here  have  confined  himself  to  fncts  recorded  by  others ;  as  he  has 
M'isely  confined  himself  in  the  body  of  the  work  to  facts  of  his  own 
observation.  He  should  have  remembered  the  convincing  force  of 
reason,  or  bewitching  wildness  of  imagination,  with  which  thestf 
few  data  have  been  expanded  by  Whitaker,  Suikeley,  and  Borlase. 
It  is  not  for  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities  to  touch  the  confines  of 
their  Druid  temple: — *  within  that  circle  none  can  mov6  but  they.* 
*  Whether  these  strictures  are  harsh  or  unfounded  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  judgfe  for  himself;  from  thte  following  specification  : 

*  My  present  study  is  to  consider  Britain  in  its  earliest  and  most' 
savage  state :  and  perhaps  a  more  just^  spirited,  and  appropriate  ac* 
count  could  not  have  been  i^iv^n  of  our  primitive  Britons,  than  the 
following  ouc  given  of  the  Fenni,.  by  the  masterjy  band  of  the  histo- 
rian Tacitus,  '  Fennis  mira  ferilas,  foeda  paupertas,  non  arma,  non 
equi,  non  penates,  victui  herba,  vestitui  pciles,  cubile  buiuus,  sola  in. 
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sagittis  spes  quas  inopia  ferii  ossibus  fltp^rant.  Nee  aliud  infantibth 
tV?rarum  irabriumque  suffugium,  quam  ut  in  aliquo  rkniorum  nexu 
caQte^Qtur.  8ed  beatius  arbitrantur  qnam  ifigeinere  agris,  illabo- 
rare  domibus,  &c.  Such  probably  was  the  way  of  life,  and  such  the 
habits  of  those  Britons,  who,  in  ancient  times,  reskUM  upon  our  Wil^ 
shire  Down%  and  in  treating  of  their  towns  and  tuinuU,  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  marking  the  strong  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  Fenni.  The  numerous  and  diversified  mausolea  of  their  dead  are 
every  where  apparent  on  the  high  grounds  throughout  England,  but 
the  habitations  of  the  living  have  hitherto  escaped  unnoticed, _  and  thefr 
discovery  and  investigation  (i.  e.  the  discovery  and  investigation  of 
thera)  have  fortunately  been  reserved  for  us/ 

Thus,  with  an  inattention  and  inconsistency  perfectly  unpa* 
ralleled,  does  our  author  adopt  for  the  prototype  of  his  Wiltshire 
Belgae,  a  tribe,  who  by  the  very  terras  of  the  quotation,  are 
proved  to  have  had  no  settled  habitation  whatever ;  and  in  the  sam^ 
page  triumphs  in  the  reflection,  that  he  has  first  discovered  their 
nouses,  nay^  their  towns.  But  this  is  not  all :— The  miserable 
tribe,  thus  admirably  delineated  by  the  hand  of  Tacitus,  had  neither 
horses  nor  arms ;  no  other  clothing  than  skins :  they  grazed  like 
cattle,  they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  metals  and  with  agri- 
culture,— Whereas,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  our  author  has  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Belgic  people,  whose  remains  he  has 
been  occupied  in  investigating,  and  which  remains  were  clearly 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  Romans  by  the  absence  of  the 
wheel  in  the  construction  of  their  pottery,  had  horsee,  arms  of 
'brass,  and  woollen  cloth ;  that  they  had  assembled  in  considerable 
"toiinis,  that  the  vestiges  of  their  agriculture,  though  not  extensive, 
are  incontestable,  and  finally,  that  some  of.  their  female  ornaments 
were  such  as  a  modem  fine  lady  would  scarcely  disdain  to  wear. 
Yet  of  the'  rtanners  and  habits  of  a  people  so  far  advanced  in  the 
arts  and  elegances  of  life,  does  he  discover*  an  exact  original  in 
the  brutal  and  barbarous  Fenni !  To  be  able  to  discriminate  th0 
evanescent  and  approximating  shades  of  civilization,  requires  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher ;  but  to  bring  together  and  to  identify  two 
conditions,  almost  from  the  extremities  of  human,  existence,  im- 
plies ^n  incapacity  for  such  exercises  of  the  understanding,  to 
which  we  can  scarcely  assign  a  name.  It  is  as  if  a  physiognomist 
were  to  confound  the  characteristic  features  of  a  Chinese  and  an 
European,  of  a  New  Zealander  and  an  Hindoo. 

From  this  statement,  however,  combined  with  the  appearances 
of  ancient  interments,  disclosed  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  arises  a 
tjaestion  of  some  curiosity,  which  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  that 
be  has  forborne  to  discuss ;  namely,  whether  the  aborigines  of 
our  island  were  ever  m  a  state  of  barbarism  approaching  to  that 
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;of  ibe  Fenui  ?  First  it  is  certaia,  that  by  the  cliaracterietic  per« 
.si^verance  of  savages,  caaoes  sufficient  for  their  tran^oitatioB, 
4n  calm  weather,  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  continent  to  Britain, 
Blight  have  been  scooped  by  adzes  of  stone.  It  is  probable  also, 
that  they  who  are  not  yet  advanced  so  for  in  arts  and  knowledge  as 
to  construct  houses  for  the  living,  would  not  have  thought  even 
of  the  rudest  memorials  for  the  dead.  It  is  possible  therefore,  that 
such  a  race  may  have  existed,  of  whom  no  vestige  remains,  or  was 
.even  left  to  their  immediate  descendants:  on  the  whole,  however, 
we  incline  to  the  contrary  opinion.  Improvements  in  the  arts  of 
life  are  always  gradual ;  and  where  the  opportunities  of  observing 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  people  are  at  once  so  numerous,  and  of 
so  decisive  a  nature  as  those  which  have  occurred  to  our  author, 
had  any  such  gradation  existed,  appearances  must  have  kept  pace 
with  it.  The  rude  and  shapeless  tumulus,  for  example,  might  have 
marked  the  first  step  from  absolute  barbarism,  and  contained,  with- 
out a  cist  or  urn,  the  remains  of  the  first  descendant  from  a  {>ri- 
maeval  savage,  accompanied  by  his  arrow  heads  of  flint,  which  had 
just  superseded  those  of  sharpened  bone.  Numerous  gradations, 
m  short,  together  with  appearances  in  their  interments  correspond- 
ing to  each,  might  be  imagined :  but  tlie  discoveries  of  Sir 
Kichard  Hoare,  in  the  barrows  of  his  Belgae,  evince,  so  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  not  strictly  speaking  the  workmanship  of 
the  same  age,  but  certainly  the  same  general  state  of  civilization, 
the  same  period  of  human  society.  We  are  led  to  conclude, 
therefore,  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  discoveries,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  our  author,  that  instead  of  having 
migrated  to  Britain  in  a  state  resembling  that  of  the  Fenni,  the 
aborigines  of  oiu*  island  brought  with  them  from  di^  continent 
of  Gaul,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  arts  and  elegancies  of 
life.  This  opinion  is,  in  some  degree,  confirmed  by  the  well 
known  fact,  that  before  they  had  been  farther  civilized  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  inhabitants  pf  the  southern  coast  of  Britain  were  ac- 
counted a  more  polished  people  than  their  opposite'  neighbours  on 
the  continent. 

Wiltshire,  which  In  the  British  era  appears  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  a  very  numerous,  as  well  as  civilized  tribe,  happily  for  the  an- 
tiquary, has  in  a  great  degree  been  preserved  from  the  desolating 
footsteps  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  country  of  down  and  sheep-walk, 
every  where  retaining  upon  its  surface  the  impressions  made  upon 
it  by  the  first  inhabitants.  Another  circumstance,  which  has  contri- 
buted to  preserve  so  many  of  their  works  entire  to  tlie  present  day, 
is,  that  the  materials  with  which  they  were  constructed,  besides 
being  generally'  useless  for  every  other  purpose,  are  peculiarly  hard 
and  dunible. 
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*  To  the  general  eye  of  obsenration/  says  our  author,  *  our  WilK 
shire  Downs  appear  as  uninteresting  as  the  moors  of  Yoricsfaire,  or  the 
fens  in  Liuoolnshire';  (siirdy  very  unlike  the  wcond,  and  more  re- 
sembling the  spacious  and  varied  sheep-walks  of  Northumberland  thaa . 
the  first;)  *•  bleak,  desolate,  and  shelterless,  and  affording  only  a  scanty 
subsistence  to  the  numerous  flocks  that  are  pastured  upon  them ;  yet  on, 
these  apparently  barren  and  uninteresting  spots  we  find  the  traces  of  an 
extensive  British  and  Roman  population,  and  the  modern  agriculturist 
confesses  the  superior  excellence  of  those  districts  heretofore  inhabited, 
and  which  are  still  decidedly  marked  by  a  more  verdant  and  fertile 
soil/ 

This  is  not  accurately  expressed.  We  presume  the  author  to  mean, 
that  in  the  midst  of  these  barren  wastes,  there  are  insulated  spots  of 
fertility,  Oases  in  the  desert,  the  specific  sites  of  British  tpwus  and 
villages,  marked  by  a  surface  of  peculiar  verdure.  As  the  passage 
stands  ^t  present,  barrenness  and  fertility  are  evidently  predicated  of 
the  same  places.  But  to  proceed, — ^  here  our  attention  is  conti- 
nually arrested,  by  the  work^  of  the  ancient  Britons — strong  for- 
tresses, circles,  barrows,  and  other  inequalities  in  the  ground, 
M  hich  are  evidently  contrary  to  nature,'  meaning,  as  we  suppose, 
artificial. 

Such  \vas  the  interior  of  a  country  which  struck  the  eye  of  this  in- 
quisitive and  opulent  inhabitant,  as  affording  abimdaiit  matter  for 
curious  research.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  antiquarian  adventures, 
our  knight  (for  omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus)  found  a  squire  of 
congenial  spirit  in  Mr.  W  illiam  Cunnington;  whom  he  has  honoured 
in  the  way  already  adverted  to. 

In  every  walk  of  investigation  man  acquires  a  penetrating 
eye,  and  rules  of  discovery  familiar  only  to  the  initiated.  The 
sportsman  knows  by  certain  indications  where  to  expect  game ; 
the  miner  metals ;  the  explorer  of  fossil  wood  the  object  of  his 
pursuit ;  and  the  scientific  drainer  latent  and  unknown  springs.  Our 
experienced  searchers  had  also  their  ^  indicia ;'  (we  use  the  author's 
favourite  word.)  *  All  maiden  downs,  (i.e.  untouched  by  the  plough,) 
bear  a  most  even  and  smooth  surface,  and  whenever  we  perceive  the 
appearance  of  that  surface  altered  by  excavations  and  other  irregu- 
larities, we  may  look  with  a  prospect  of  success  for  the  habitations 
of  the  Britons,  and  especially  if  the  herbage  is  of  a  more  verdant  hue, 
and  the  soil  thrown  up  by  the  moles  of  a  blacker  tint.*  On  such  spots 
our  antiquaries  fell  to  work,  and  never  without  success.  *  Animal 
bones,  (tliose  of  quadrupeds,)  potteiy,  bricks,  tiles,  and  coiAs  of 
the  lower  empire,'  every  where  turned  up.  The  last  appearance 
inight  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  Roman  settlement ;  but  in  tlie 
absence  of  camps,  inscriptions,  &c.  they  may  fairly  be  allowed 
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as  eridence  of  the  fact  in  proof.  It  appears^  moreoi^er/  thftt  %t 
this  period  the  Britons  had  no  currency  of  tbenr  own. 

To  facilitate  his  stirveys,  Sir  Richard  has  laid  out  nine  itinera^  Ui^ 
each  of  which  he  assigns  sucli  a  tract  of  adjacent  country  as  he  finds 
convenient.  Three  of  these  are  completed  in  the  present  volume, 
and  we  sincerely  wish  the  worthy  and  indefatigable  author  health 
and  spirits  to  finish  what  remains.  It  is  a  striking  proof  either 
of  his  own  influence  throughout  a  space  so  extensive,  or  of  the  neg* 
lected  state  of  the  country,  that  be  has  every  \>  here  been  allowed 
to  prosecute  his  researches  with  as  little  interruption  as  if  he  bad 
been  digging  on  his  own  estate.  No  antiquary  had  evef  the  same 
ibeans  or  opportunities  before  Sir  Richard  Hoare ;  and  no  one 
ever  availed  himself  more  entirely  of  tlie  advantages  which  he  pos- 
sessed. In  his  knowledge  of  barrows  he  certainly  stands  unrival-^ 
led.  He  has  reduced  the  subject  to  system,  and  has  nearly 
invented  a  technical  language  in  which  to  describe  it.  He  has  the 
long  barrow,  resembling  the  inverted  hull  of  a  ship;  the  bell 
barrow,  with  a  margin  expanding  like  the  outer  circumference  of 
a  bell ;  the  bowl  barrow ;  the  druid  barrow,  a  term  borrowed 
fS-om  Stukeley,  but  proved  by  the  author  to  have  been  generally 
destined  to  female  interments ;  the  pond  barrow ;  the  twin  barrow  ; 
the  cone;  and  lastly,  the  broad  barrow;  all  elaborate  in  their 
forms,  and  all,  excepting  the  first,  appearing  to  have  been  raised 
upon  an  outline  struck  with  geometrical  exactness  from  a  centre. 
With  a  perseverance  and  expense  unheard  of  before,  great  num-^ 
bers  of  these  have  already  been  explored ;  and  the  arms,  in- 
struments, bowlsy  urns,  &c.  (for  urn  burial  appears  among  the 
Britons  to  have  run  parallel  and  been  contemporary  with  the  in- 
terment of  entire  bodies)  have  enriched  the  museum  of  Sir  Ricl^ard 
Hoare,  and  by  means  of  many  exquisite  engravings,  tlie  present 
volume,  with  a  collection  of  British  sepulchral  antiquities,  alto- 
gether unrivalled. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  antiquaries,  that  mallets,  battle  axes, 
chissels,  and  other  instruments  of  stone,  belong  to  an  earlier 
and  ruder  peiiod  than  those  of  brass  or  copper;  but  this  is 
mere  hypothesis,  and  proceeds  upon  the  improbability  that 
those  who  understood  the  use  of  metals  would  contiime  to 
make  use  of  tools  so  rude  and  inefficient  as  the  other.  Tlie 
contrary  is  now  demonstrated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
stone  and  metal  instruments  in  the  same  barrow ;  and  the  fact 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  recollectiug  first,  that  copper  is  too 
soft  for  many  purposes  of  skill  and  labour;  and  secondly,  that 
Caesar  describes  it  as  extremely  scarce  in  Britain  at  the  pe- 
riod of  his  invasion.      Apd  here  we  <:atmot  forbear  to  express 
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a  wish  thai  Sir  Rkhfird  H^are  would  subject  aome  of  his  metaUic. 
celts  or  spearheads  to  sua  jassay*  Thw  appeanmces  and  camplesrion 
are  protNdbly  very  different ;  lor  we  have  seen  some  of  pure  cop* 
per^  others  i^sembling  brass^  and  a  third  sort^  >vhich  from  their 
paleness,  seemed  to  have  been  alloyed  with  tin.  The  numbers  too 
and  the  magnificence  of  these  barrows  which,  excepting  a  few  id- 
stances,  appear  to  have  covered  the  remains  of  persons  who  bad  died, 
in  peace,  and  were  often  family  deposits^  prove  a  very  considerable, 
population  in  the  tract  in  question. — Society  had  always  its  grada- 
tions, and,  in  the  BritiA  period,  there  must  have  existed,  in  pro-: 
portion  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  few  who  could  afford  such- 
elaborate  meinoriab,  such  artificial  mountains  piled  upon  their, 
bones,  as  in  the  fourteenth  century  could  defray  die  cost  of  a  re- 
cumbent statue,  or  in  the  present,  a  bust  by  Nollekins;  yet  there  are 
no  diminutive  tumuli:  those  who  could  not  do  much  for  their  de- 
parted friends  would,  it  seems,  do  nothing.  How  many  thousands^ 
therefore  of  the  Belgae  must  lie  unmarked!  Again;  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  island,  n^very  thing  in  these  remains  proves  not  only 
the  comparative  numbers,  but  the  civilization  and  opulence  of 
the  British  Belgse.  In  the  wastes  of  liie  North  of  England,  and, 
with  our  author's  leave,  in  Wales  also,  such  memorials  ans  either 
very  rare,  or  of  later  date,  and  their  contents  for  the  most  part 
^i^aitpog  uv^peattov, 

A  singular  practice  seems  also  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Britons  of 
Wiltshire,  namely,  that  of  placing  their  dead  bodies  in  short  cists  e^ 
eavated  out  of  the  chalk,  with  th^r  knees  drawn  up  and  their  legs 
nearly  tn  a  perpendicular  posture.  The  practice,  from  its  frequency, 
was  plmisdy  not  accidental  in  its  origin ;  but  had  its  rise  probably 
in  some  unknown  superstition.  Sir  Richard's  illustration  of  it  will 
prove  once  more  how  peiilous  it  is  for  some  persons  to  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  theary.  *  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  most 
ancient  form  of  burial,  and  ike  same  alluded  to  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  Jacob  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people.'  Now, 
to  say  nothing  of  our  author's  utter  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
llie  phrase,  ^  gathered  unto  liis  people,'  what  connexion,  we  would 
ask,  is  there  between  the  attitude  of  a  dying-  man  in  his  bed  and 
Ike  position  of  4tis  corpse  in  the  grave  f  But  thus  Teuderden  steeple 
is  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands.  For  some  reason  now  inexpli- 
cable, the  long  barrows  were  uniformly  uninteresting,  as  they  were 
found  to  contain  litde  more  than  skeletons. 

We  take  leave  of  the  worthy  Baronet  for  the  present,  with 
gratitude  for  the  pleasure  which  bis  magnificent  work  has  afforded 
us,  and  with- earnest  and  assitfed  expectation  of  more.  Will  he  con- 
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descchid  to  accept  a  friendly  hint  at  partii^  ?  He  is  noxi^  ^t  ap« 
proaching  to  the  holy  ground  of  Stonehenge,  with  pleasure  no 
doubt ;  but  with  pleasure,  we  trust,  not  unchecked  by  awe.  In 
the  midst  of  this  animating  scene,  let*  him  not>  we  entreat  him^ 
mistake  the  enthusiasm  of  taste  for  the  inspiration  of  genius.  On 
that  subject  he  may  be  assured,  that  the  day  of  genius,  and  of  erudi- 
tion also  is  past ;  yet  the  Phoenician  and  the  Briton,  the  Roman 
and  the  Dane,  by  their  several  advocates,  by  Sammes,  and  by  Cam- 
den, by  Jones,  and  by  Stukeley,  will  severally  claim  his  patronage, 
and  ask  his  judgment ;  but  let  him  remember  his  own  motto,  and 
be  obdurate.  Let  him  dig,  delineate,  describe,  engrave,  (hae  tibi 
erunt  artes,)  but  beware  of  Meory,  ^  for  that  way  madness  lies.' 
Above  all,  when  he  approaches  the  mysterious  precinct  of  Abury, 
let  him  see,  or  dream  he  sees,  the  awful  form  of  Chyndonax*  un- 
dulatii^  through  all  its  windings,  and  let  him  hear  and  obey  the 
iii*aming  voice  of  the  Archdruid^ — kxa$  kxas  65-15  oXiTpo^. 


Art.  VII.  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Qiiestion,Sfc* 
By  the  Right'  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  M.  P. 
Author  of  the  History  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  British 
Empire.     London.     Cadell;  Stockdale;  Richardson.     1810. 

"ll^E  concluded  our  last  number  with  an  expression  of  regret 
^'  that  we  were  prevented,  at  that  time,  from  accompa- 
nying Sir  John  on  his  second  sally :  we  now  proceed  to  solicit  the 
benevolent  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Right  Honourable  Ba- 
ronet's new  exploits  against  the  Bullion  Committee. 

He  who  undertakes  to  compose  two  successive  treatises  on  the 
same  subject,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  has  two  main  ob- 
jects to  keep  in  view :  the  one,  tp  preserve  such  a  similarity  as  will 
make  him  tolerably  consistent  with  himself;  the  other,  to  introduce 
so  much  variety  as  will  prevent  absolute  sameness.  Of  Sir  John's 
power  of  differing  from  himself  he  had  already  exhibited  such  strik- 
ing specimens,  that  he  might  very  reasonably  consider  his  reputa- 
tion on  that  point  as  established :  and,  though  he  has  not  altogether 
omitted  on  the  present  occasion,  to  furnish  new  proofs  of  this  happy 
versatility,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  appeals  to  have  directed  his 
chief  attention  to  the  other  object;  and  to  have  studiously  given  to 
this  second  pamphlet  a  strong  family  likeness  to  die  first ;  a  resemt 
blance  ^  quakm  decet  esse  sororum ;'  partly  indeed  produced  by  a 

*  A  kind  of  nom  de  guerr«  hssamcd  by  Stukeley,  when  verging  to  dotage. 
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pretty  free  transcntitioii  from  the  elder  to  the  younger  of  these- 
kindred  dissertations. 

Upon  dissection^  the  frame  or  skeleton  will  be  found  to  be  nearly^ 
the  same  in  both  ;  though  there  is  a  trifling  change  in  the  nomen^' 
clatare  of  the  parts,  and  a  few  of  the  members  are  slightly  dislo- 
cated. It  may  be  proper  to  notice  very  shortly  some  of  these  va-* 
nations. 

This  pamphlet  is  distinguished  by  two  title  pages ;  in  the  first 
of  which  Sir  John's  rank  and  qualifications  are  omitted^  for  the 

1)urpose  of  introducing  a  motto  from  Sir  James  Steuart's  '  Po- 
itical  Economy ;'  in  the  second,  die  motto  is  displaced  in  its  tum^  . 
to  make  room  for  the  titles  of  Sir  John,  as  Right  Honourable  and 
M.  P.  with  the  farther  designation  (to  prevent  counterfeits)  of 

*  audior  of  the  History  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  British  Empire/ 
This  mode  of  multiplying,  and,  at  the  same  time,  varying  the  bap- 
tismal registers  of  his  literary  offspring  is,  we  believe,  pecuUfr^  to* 
Sir  John. 

After  this  double  annunciation,  we  have,  as  usual,  an  ^  address 
to  the  reader,-'  which  is  followed  by  an  '  advertisement;'  which  is 
followed  by  '  preliminary  observations;'  which  are  followed  by 
^  remarks  on  Mr.  Huskisson's  pamphlet ;'  which  are  followed  by 

*  political  maxims ;'  which  are  followed  by  the  ^  conclusion ;'  whi«h» 
is  followed  by  a  ^  postscript.' 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  skill  which  Sir  John  has  displayed 
in  this  instance,  in  the  manner  of  arraying  his  forces;  it  beii^ 
evident  that  the  disposition  by  which  the  '  preliminary  observations' 
are  made  to  occupy  and  strengthen  the  centre  of  his  line,  is  a  most 
masterly  mairaeuvre ;  and  that  the  *  conclusion,'  naturally  the 
weakest  and  most  assailable  part,  is  admirably  protected  by  the 

*  postscript;'  whilst  the  more  advanced  station  which  his  postscripts 
have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  fill,  is  guarded  by  a  strong 
veteran  detachment  from  the  former  pamphlet,  in  the  ranks  of 
which  we  find  interspersed  only  a  very  f^w  sentences  which  the 
most  scrutinizing  eye  is  capable  of  distinguishing  as  new  re« 
emits. 

Foremost  among  the  arguments  which  Sir  John  has  enlisted  in 
his  service  since  the  date  of  his  other  publication,  are  two  facts^ 
(as  he  by  courtesy  calls  them,)  which  he  announces  in  the  first  sen* 
tence  of  his  '  address  to  the  reader;'  the  one  '  ^fall  in  the  price  of 
gold,'  confirmed  by  his  assurance  that  it  '  will  be  still  lower;'  the 
other  a  'state  of  exchange  with  Ireland,'  which  afforcis,  Sir  John 
says,  a  '  decisive  proof  that  abundance  of  currency  has  nothing  to 
do  -with  the  rate  of  exchange.'  By  the  fortunate  discovery  of  these 
two  facts^  he  conceives  that  he  shall  effectually  '  pid  an  end  to  .ahy 
prolonged  discussion ;' — an  expectation  which  would  no  dqubt  have 
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been  realized,  had  it  not  most  perversely  .happened  thatg^^  vfkoA 
when  the  Committee  reported  was  *  about  16^  per  cent,  above  the 
mint  price/  has  men,  (instead  of  falling,)  to  about  £5  per  cent«:  and 
were  it  not  clearly  shewn,  by  the  terms  of  Sir  John's  own  statement, 
3  St,  that  the  exchange  widi  Ireland  was  18  per  cent,  against  that 
country  in  the  year  1804,  when  the  circulation  of  bank  paper  in 
Ireland,  as  compared  with  that  of  England,  was  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  16;  Ireland  tlien  having  a  circulation  of  3,000,000,  and 
England  of  about  16,000,000 :  2d]y,  that  the  exchange  rose  to  par, 
upon  a  reduction  of  Irish  pa|>er,  to  2,400,000/.  English  paper  re- 
maining nearl^r  the  same  in  amount  as  before ;  and  Sdly,  that  the 
exchange  continues  at  par,  notwithstanding  the  re-augmentatiun  of 
Irish  paper  from  2,400,000/.  to  3,100,000/.  there  havuig  been  a 
contemporaneous  augmentation  of  paper  in  England,  from  sixteen 
to  about  twenty-two  millions.  If  Sir  John's  financial  and  poliUcai' 
occupations  should  permit  him  ever  to  waste  a  moment  upon  die 
theory  of  weights  and  measures — if  his  attachment  to  the  more  fan- 
ciful '  balances'  of '  trade  and  of  payments'  has  not  led  him  to  look 
with  contempt  upon  ordinary  scales  and  steel-yards,  he  may  satisfy 
himself  by  no  very  laborious  investigation,  that  when  an  equAlibrium 
has  been  destroyed  by  too  great  a  weight  on  one  side,  it  may  be  re- 
stored either  by  subtraction  of  the  excess  of  that  weight  from  one 
scale,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  correspondent  weight  to  the  other ; 
and  that  when  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  scales  has  been 
by  either  of  these  processes  established,  it  is  not  necessarily  de- 
ranged again  by  equivalent  additions  to  berth. 

Having  thus,  in  the  address  to  the  reader,  disposed  of  the  whole 
of  the  subject  in  two  sentences,  and  ^  put  an  end  to  any  prolonged 
discussion,'  by  shewing  that  there  is  in  fact  nothing  to  discuss,  our 
author  thinks  the  way  is  sufficiently  cleared  for  his  *  advertisement,* 


which  he  accordingly  commences  at  p.  15,  with  a  lamemtation 
'  that  any  controversy  regarding  the  circulation  of  the  country 
should  arise  at  a  moment  when  we  have  so  many  other  ivportant 
questions  to  distract  our  attention,'  and  forthwith  plungea  into  the 
very  thickest  of  that  controversy  of  whick  he  thus  laments  the 
existence,  and  of  which  a  fevv  p^es  before  he  had  annouaoed  the 
termkiition. 

This  epic  arrangement  of  our  author,  by  wlhich  he  begins  in  the 
middle  of  his  subject,  cmelly  puzzles  and  perplexes  the  critic,  who 
*  toils  after  him  in  vain.'  If  Sir  John  s  gestation  k(d  been  left  to 
nature  indeed,  it  appears  that  he  would  have  been  first  delivered 
•f  that  part  of  his  work  which  now  begins  at  page  55 ;  for  it  is 
there  that  he  first  gratifies  us  with  the  following  dieertng  assunwce. 

^  I  shall  proceed  to  the  principat  obfeet  I  had  in  view  in  publishing 
this  work,  namely,  to  sUte  these  FoJsITIcal  Maxims,  which  expUin 
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die  Hetts  which  hsce  occurred  to  me  upon  tbe  subjects  of  cotn  %oA  paper 
corrency,  the  meaning  of  which,  I  hope,  that  any  avtioTy  of  even 
Qommon  penetration,  will  find  lUlle  d^lcuUt/  m  comprehending. 

*  It  may  be  prop<;r  to  add,  to  preveut  any  idea  being  entertained, 
that  these  observations  are  published  at  the  instigation  of  any  party  in 
the  country,  that  they  have  not  been  coramuni<;ated  to  a  single  member 
of  either  house  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  individual  who  writes 
them,  is  alone  either  implicated  in,  or  responsible  for  their  contents/ 

Then  follow  the  *  political  maxims/  in  which  Sir  John  has  thus 
providently  claimed  his  right  of  literary  property ;  a  right  which 
we  shall  most  cheerfully  contribute  to  establish,  by  thus  publicly 
declaring,  that  the  said  Maxims  explanatory  of  the  ideas  which, 
have  occurred  to  Sir  John  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  other  than' 
the  '  Axioms'  promulgated  in  his  former  pamphlet,  and  already 
by  us  communicated  to  our  readers.  We  further  declare  that  we  think 
tnein  innocent  of  any  undue  extent  of  meaning,  such  as  an  author  (or 
even  reader  oi penetration  would  *  find  difficdty  in  comprehending/ 
We  are  also  ready  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  to  avow  our 
conviction  that,  among  the  political  parties  which  at  present  divide 
and  distract  the  country^  there  k  not  one  which  we  believe  capa- 
ble of  having  '  iustkated'  such  '  observations  ;*  nor  any  member 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  whom  we  can  consider  as  '  respon- 
sible* for  them,  except  the  writing  '  individual,'  who  *  b  alone  im- 
plicated in  their  contents/  \ 

Tbe  novelty  for  which  these  maxims,  or  axioms,  as  here  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  are  principally  remarkable,  is  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  six  crying  evils  attendant  on  coin;  which  is  predicated 
to  be  1®  too  bulky; — 2**  unattainable,  because  too  hiphly  valued^ 
abroad; — 3®  subject  to  wear; — 4**  obnoxious  to  clipping  and 
sweating ; — 5®  apt  to  be  hoarded ; — and  6®  liable  to  be  stolen. 

Sir  John's  researches  into  antiquity,  and  his  acquaintance  with, 
the  manners  of  more  simple  and  unadulterated  stages  of  society, 
have  furnished  him  with  a  list  of  articles  heretofore  employed  as 
iponey,  which  are  free  from  this  combination  of  inconveniences ; 
and  the  substitution  of  which  he  unquestionably  would  have  re- 
Qommended  in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver^  had  we  not  been 
already  more  unexceptionably  provided. 

*'  The  ancient  Britons,*  says  he,  *  used  iron  ringi  or  jjiate$  as  mone^^. 
The  Spartans  ;>/-f/crred'  (to  this  British  custom,  '  iron  ban  quenched  in 
vinegar  that  they  might  not  serve  for  any  other  purpose.  Seneca 
observes  that  anciently'  (that  is  before  the  lime  of  the  Britons  and  Spar- 
tans) *  there'  (q.  where  ?)  *  was  stamped  money  of  leather.  The  Hol- 
landers in  1574  coined  great  quantities  of  pasteboard.  Cowries,  a  kind 
of  shell,  are  made  use  of  as  money  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the 
East  Indies.  All  these  sorts  of  money  are  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  value.' 
p.  43,  44. 
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Any  one  of  these  medioy  it  must  be  confesssed,  would  be 
clearlj  preferable  to  those  metals  inaccurately  called  'precious/ 
which  Sir  John  has  at  length  happily  succeeded  in  disqualifying. 

*  Iron/  it  is  true,  might  be  bulky;  and  *  pasteboard/  as  well  as 'lea- 
ther, subject  to  wear;  *  cowries  might  be  hoarded  in  the  cabinets 
of  conchologists — and  the  profligacy  of  the  times  is  such  that  there 
is  no  absolute  assurance  against  theft.  But  none  of  these  articles 
are  liable  to  the  second  of  Sir  John's  objections,  that  of  being  too 
highly  valued  abroad :  and  even  if  the^  practice  of  '  coining  paste* 
board,'  which  is  now  among  the  artes  deperdit<Zy  could  be  happily 
restored,  and  that  of  *  stamping  leather*  transferred  from  the  excise 
to  the  mint,  there  are  probably  few  persons  who  would  set  about 
clipping  either  of  those  materisds;  and  still  fewer,  we  imagine,  who, 
except  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Sir  John's 
dumb-bells,  would  take  the  trouble  of  *  sweating  a  vinegar  bar* 
Public  convenience  therefore  need  not  have  been  sacrificed,  nor 
public  security  hazarded  by  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  even  if  no 
otlier  invention  than  those  which  Sir  John  has  here  recorded  had 
been  within  our  reach. 

But  paper,  as  Sir  John  justly  observes,  unites  to  all  the  advan- 
tages belonging  to  each  of  these  ruder  materials,  two  which  are 
peculiar  to  itself — *  the  one  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  good  faith 
and  security  of  private  life ;  the  other  of  the  highest  national  and 
political  importance.' 

*  When  an  individual  is  plundered  of  coin/  (says  Sir  John  in  a  note,) 

*  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  other  specie  in  circu- 
lation.'— *  But  notes,'  proceeds  Sir  John,  *  may  be  marked — or  the  pay- 
ment stopped — and  any  loss  thereby  prevented.* — p.  60. 

It  is  true  that  this  objection  applies  not  to  gold  and  silver  exclusive- 
ly, but  to  almost  any  of  the  ancient  substitutes — excepting  perhaps 
the  Lacedemonian  iron  bar — of  which  it  may  be  surmised  that  if 
each  man  was  at  liberty  to  *  quench'  for  himself,  he  might  possibly 
be  able  to  detect  his  own  bar  in  circulation,  by  recognizing  the 
flavour  of  his  home-made  vinegar.  This,  however,  is  a  question 
for  antiquaries  and  chymists. 

But  of  far  greater  importance  is  the  national  advantage,  and  na- 
tional security,  which,  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  we  are  now  en- 
joying, and  are  likely  to  enjoy,  from  the  gradual  expatriation  of  our 
coin.  *  ITiere  are  various  sorts  of  blindness,'  (says  Ocellus  Lu- 
canus,)  among  nations  as  among  individuals.  The  first,  and  most 
pardonable,  as  well  as  that  about  which  there  is  the  least  dispute,' 
(he  observes,)  '  is  not  to  see.  But  the  most  perverse  and  incurable/ 
(ccmtinues  he,)  b  to  see  in  a  false  light ;  and  to  attribute  visible 
effects  to  otlier  causes  than  those  which  in  fact  have  produced 
them/ 
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Under  this  latter  sort  of  obscuration  this  country  has  loi^  la- 
boured. We  are  all  sensible  indeed  diat  we  have  not  yet  been 
actually  invaded*  The  preparations  of  our  iuveterate  foe  for  this 
unhallowed  purpose  have  manifestly  been  relaxed.  But  this  relax- 
ation an4  apparent  abandonment  of  his  purpose  have  by  the  bulk 
of  the  community  we  fear  been  most  unthinkingly  attributed  either 
to  the  more  advanced  state  of  our  preparations  to  repel  the  enemy, 
or  to  the  occupation  of  his  arms  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.—* 
It  remained  for  Sir  John  to  dissipate  this  dangerous  illusion  by 
revealing  the  important  principle  which  governs  all  questions  of 
invasion.  The  attraction  of  the  invading  power  is,  according  to 
Sir  John^  in  the  direct  ratio  of  '  the  abundance  of  coin  or  bullion' 
in  the  country  proposed  to  be  invaded. 

*  In  regard  to  nations/  says  he,  *  abundance  of  coin  or  bullion  becomes 
the  immediate  object  of  an  invading  enemy/ 

The  foundation  of  our  security  therefore  against  this  last  of 
evils  was,  in  fact^  laid  in  the  Restriction  Bill,  at  the  re-commence- 
ment of  the  war ;  and  one  should  almost  believe  that  the  principle 
had  not  been  wholly  unsuspected  by  those  who  then  niade  the 
duration  of  that  measure  commensurate  with  the  continuance  of  a 
state  of  hostility.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  now  clear  to  what  our 
growing  security  in  this  respect  is  to  be  attributed :  and  if  invasion 
should  yet  unfortunately  tsike  place,  those  who  maintain  and  pro- 
mulgate with  Mr.  Huskisson  that  large  quantities  of  guineas  are 
hoarded ;  and  those  more  pernicious  persons  who  justify  this  asser- 
tion by  their  practice,  will  be  alone  responsible  for  the  calamities 
which  they  will  have  brought,  upon  themselves,  and  upon  their 
country.  Happily  however  as  well  as  justly  the  greater  part  of 
the  calamities  of  a  successful  invasion  would  fail  upon  those 
obnoxious  individuals ;  while  to  the  country,  in  general,  they  would 
be  alleviated,  in  proportion  as  paper  has  become  the  sole  medium 
of  circulation.  '  For,'  says  Sir  John,  '  the  paper  currency  pecu^ 
liar  to  a  country,  if  he  (the  enemy)  succeeds  in  his  views  of'  con- 
quest, is  of  no  use  to  him ;  whilst  it  circulates  among  those  who 
place  confidence  in  the  government,  under  whose  sanction  it  had 
been  issued.' — p.  60.  note. 

The  species  of  currency  ^peculiar  to  this  country,*  is  a  pvq^er  not 
exchangeable  for  cash.  This  is  our  true  palladium.  The  most 
triumphant  and  relentless  conqueror  could  not  possibly  apply  such 
paper  to  any  use  which,  in  the  estimation  of  Sir  John  at  least, 
would  materially  diminish  its  value ;  nor,  could  be  check  its  cir- 
culation among  those  who  should  continue  *  to  place  confidence  in 
the  government,'  which  he  might  have  thought  fit  to  overturn. 
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-  It  wotkld  be  unjust  to  our  ingenious  aufiior,  and  uttferir  to 
the  argument,  to  quit  this  topic  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
precious  metals  and  paper  currency,  widiout  bringing  into  view 
one  other  consideration  of  a  Higher  and  more  solemn  nature,  with 
u^hich  it  is  enforced  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  pamphlet. 

As  a  financier,  as  a  politician,  as  a  lover  of  his  country,  enough 
Aas  been  said  by  Sir  John  to  discredit  gold  and  silver*  It  remained 
to  consider  them  as  a  philosopher  and  philanthropist.  Fiffbdivntur 
tfpe^y  (says  the  learned  Syntaxis.)  Renning  on  this  general  reflec- 
tion, Sir  John  calls  our  attention  in  pp.  64,  65,  to  the  manifest 
injustice  «md  cruelty  incident  to  the  process  of  extracting  the  ore 
of  the  precious  metals  *  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.*  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  with  a  generosity,  or  even  prodigality  of 
forbearance,  which  sufficiently  evinces  his  confidence  in  the  ge- 
nuine strength  of  his  argument,  he  omits  to  fortify  it,  as  he  mighf: 
have  done,  by  contrasting  the  subterraneous  situation  of  the  miner 
•wiUi  the  wholesome  occupation  of  the  peaceful  and  iunocent  rag- 
man, whose  industry  is  employed  in  collecting  in  open  day  the  ra\t 
material  of  our  present  currency. 

The  prefisrence  of  paper  over  coin  is  thus  sufficiently  established 
by  Sir  John's  single  authority.  Suddenly,  however,  he  appears  to 
grow  weary  of  the  undivided  responsibility  which  he  had  so  jea* 
lottsly  claimed  to  hintself  in  his  ^  political  maxims,'  and  informs 
^8  that  he  has  compared  his  opiuioas  with  those  of  Sir  James 
^teuart,  and  having  premised  that  '  tvery  word  Sir  James  Steuart 
«iys  respecting  com  and  currency  merits  the  attention  of  those 
who  wish  to  be  master  of  those  intricate  subjects,'  he  proceeds 
to  subjoin,  for  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  those  passages 
which  seemed  to- him  the  most  essential. 

Tims  is  readily  obtained  a  sufficient  mass  of  excellent  matter. 
But  as  it  is  our  author's  peculiar  boast  that  he  has,  on  every  occa^^ 
won,  extremely  compressed  his  materials ;  which  otherwise,  from 
their  expansive  nature,  might  have  swollen  into  '  a  pamphlet  as  long 
as  Mr.  Huskisson's ;  a^  to  transcribe  *  every  word*  of  Sir  James 
Steuart's  fourth  book,  however  valuable,  would  have  been  to  incur 
the  possible  charge  of  prolixity  :  and  further  as  that  book  contains, 
together  with  much  able  reasoning  in  favour  of  paper  currency,  a 
number  of  equally  cogent  arguments  illustrating  the  dangers  to 
which  it  may  lead,  it  is  evident  that  the  indiscriminate  adoption  of 
the  whole,  would  neither  have  been  consistent  with  the  peculiar 
brevity,  nor  favourable  to  the  peculiar  system  of  our  author* 
Whereas^  by  magnanimously  leaving,  for  the  convenience  of  such 
of  his  adversaries  as  may  want  them,  all  those  of  Sir  James's  opi^ 
niops  which  militate  against  his  purpose^  and  by  copying,  and 
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luibnnig  with  additional  remarks  those  ^hich  seemed  *  the  most 
essential  to  it/  he  effects  the  necessary  abridgment^  and  at  the 
same  time  inoculates  his  venerable  coHeague  with  his  own  doc- 
trines. Tlie  reader,  henceforth,  under  the  guidance  of  the  twin 
baronets,  is  scarcely  aware  M^^hether  it  is  Sir  John  or  Sir  James 
who  is  directing  him  through  the  mazes  of  political  economy ;  till 
having  listened  to  their  Joint  exhortations  through  six  long  divisions 
of  the  postscript,  he  is  dismissed  at  the  conclusion  of  it  by  Sir 
John  with  the  following  affecting  benediction : — '  These  doctrines 
are  invalnabhy  and  are  completely  justified  by  the  recent  experience 
of  this  country.  Those  who  camwt  feel  their  importance  do  not 
merit  the  name  of  statesmen.'  p.  74. 

Hie  peculiar  fitness  of  Sir  John  to  decide  on  all  matters  of 
finance ;  the  anxiety  of  the  Mercantile  Body  to  engage  him  as  their 
principal  and  favourite  champion  ;  the  zeal  with  which  he  under- 
took their  cause;  the  condescension  displayed  by  him  in  pro- 
posin«;  to  the  Bullion  Committee  on  the  19th  of  April  a  fit 
model,  for  the  Report  tjien  under  their  consideration ;  such  are  the 
topics  which  clahn  the  attention  of  the  reader,  when  he  is  recalled, 
by  the  natural  order  of  the  work,  from  the  conclusion  to  the  '  Pre-* 
liminary  Observations.'  We  refer  to  the  work  itself,  for  a  copy 
of  that  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  in  which 
Sir  John  communicated  his  invaluable  Axioms  or  Maxims,  explain- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  in  terms  of  ihe  most  graceful  urbanity,  the 
conduct  by  which  the  Committee  might  ensure  to  themselves  his 
entire  approbation.     The  unhappy  sequel  is  thus  related : 

'  No  NOTICE  WAS  TAKEN  of  thjs  communication.  Whoever  will 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  reading  it,  will  (probably  admit,  that  if 
any  mischief  shall  arise  from  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 
they  were  fairly  warned,  on  the  19th  of  April  last,  of  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  would  result  from  the  measures  they  intended  to 
propose. 

*  The  Report,  though  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  8tl;i  of.June,  did 
not  reach  me,  in  JCdinburgh,  till  about  the  l^th  of  August.  I  happened 
then  to  be  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  tor  London,  and  resolved  to  take  the 
Rtport  with  me  as  a  companion  during  the  journey.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  the  astonishment  ond  regret  which  Pfelt  on  the  perusal  of  that 
performance. 

*  On  my  arrival  in  London,  I  found  the  whole  mercantik  world  in  the 
atmost  distress,  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  idea,  that  the 
Report  would  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  Parliament  reassembled.  Not 
a  person  seemed  resolved,  either  to  maintain  the  advantages,  or  to  viji" 
dicate  the  solidity  of  the  established  currency  of  the  country.  I  could 
not  therefore  resist  the  inclination  which  Tfelt^  to  come  forward  at  such 
a  crisis;  being  apprehensive  that  the  Bank  Directors  might  be  deterred 
from  acting  with  sufficient  energy  in  checking  the  misfortunes  of  the' 
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commercial  world  at  that  time,  nnless  they  were  oonvinced,  tliat  the 
doctrines  of  the  Committee  were  not  so  universally  admitted  as  they 
had  been  led  to  imagine,  and  consequently  .might  not  be  ultimately 
adopted.  I  was  thence  led  to  publish  some  observations  on  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  which  have  been  for  some  time  before  the  rub* 
lie/  (pp.  34, 35.) 

From  this  modest  narrative  it  iacontestably  appears  that  to  Sir 
John  alone  will  our  posterity  be  indebted  for  the  pi-eservation  (if 
fortunately  it  shall  be  preserved)  of  to  unadulterated  paper  money. 
He  first  discovered  the  incurable  unwieldinesSy  and  other  defects  of 
coin ;  he  foresaw,*  as  a  consequence  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 
the  invasion  of  the  Gaids,  and  the  danger  of  the  Capitol ;  he,  like 
Ihe  winged  guardian  of  that  Capitol,  gave  warning  of  the  danger 
on  the  19th  ^f  April.  The  Committee,  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence,  published  their  report :  but  he  returned ;  he  comforted 
the  whole  mercantile  world;  and  their  tears  were  changed  to 
smiles.  He  encouraged  the  Bank  Directors,  and  he  printed  his 
first  pamphlet. 

'  Having,  after  this,  been  led  to  peruse'  Mr.  Huskisson's  pub- 
lication, he  thought  himself  bound  in  duty  to  write  some  remarks 
on  that  performance.  But  Mr.  Huskisson's  misconceptions  were 
so  numerous,  that  Sir  John's  patience  appears  to  have  abandoned 
him  at  the  1 9th  page ;  and  he  has  found  himself  compelled  to  leave 
us  a  mere  fragment  of  that  critical  essay,  which  he  had  projected 
for  our  instruction.  Of  that  fra^uent,  however,  it  is  our  duty  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  short  analysis. 

Mr.  Hiiskisson  had  stated,  that  the  work  which  he  submitted 
to  the  public,  had  been  originally  prepared  for  <  an  indulgent  and 
limited  circle  of  friends ;'  a  statement  which  Sir  John  does  not  con- 
trovert :  *  But  (says  he,  p.  40.)  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  if  the 
communication  of  these  opinions  was  restricted  to  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  why  it  was  not  general  T  Nothing  can  be 
more  adroit  thau  Sir  John's  device  of  thus  tying  down  his  adversary 
to  the  performance  of  two  incompatible  conditions.  Neither  b  this 
defect  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  work.  *  In- 
stead of  resting  on  the  improved  experience  of  modern  times,  he 
has  suffered  his  judgment  to  be  warped  by  a  Locke  and  other  au- 
thors of  former  periods.'  But  such  authority  '  in  questions  of  poli- 
tical economy,  can  no  longer  be  recognized.^  'The  nature  of  all 
demonstration  must  depend  on  *  the  circumstances  of  the  times,' 
(p.  38.)  in  which  the  reasoner  happens  to  live.  What  m?Ly  formerly 
bave  been  true  '  can  never  be  applicable  to  such  an  era  as  that  in 
which  we  live.'  (ibid.)  Mr.  Locke's  doctrines,  in  political  econo- 
my, are,  like  '  the  ancient  dogmas  of  a  Columella,'  in  practical 
agriculture;  perfagtly  obsolete ;  and  are  alike  superseded  in  modern 
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times  hy  an  improved  |>hilo9ophy  in  both  sciences,  the  teacher  of 
which  Sir  John's  modesty  forbids  him  distinctly  to  name* 

What  might  be  Mr.  Huskiaison's  answers  to  others  of  Sir  John's 
charges  against  him,  we  do  not  venture  to  conjecture;  but  to  the 
masterly^  though  chastened  ridicule,  with  which  he  is  thus  assailed 
for  having  ^  steered  himself  to  be  mialed  by  ancient  authors/  we 
im^ine  that  he  would  reply  by  declaring  his  consent  to  appeal 
to  no  more  than  two,  and  mose  very  modem  authors^  whose  works^ 
though  extremdy  voluminous^  and  perhaps  uQnecessarily  multiplied 
in  their  editions,  contain  in  each  copy  but  one  single  sentence ; 
upon  the  construction  of  which  alone  the  whole  question  between 
hua  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  turns.  These  authors  are  the  late  Mr« 
Abraham  Newhmd,  and  the  present  Mr.  Henry  Hase.  And  the 
controverted  construction  arises  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  I 

PROMISE  TO  PAY.* 

This  however  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  difficulties  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  has  to  encounter  in  die  contest.  Sir  John  having 
once  more  put  aside  all  authorities  living  or  dead^  except  his  own, 
proceeds  to  disport  himself  in  the  field  which  he  has  thus  cleared'; 
and  to  perplex  his  discomfited  antagonist  with  a  rapid  succession 
of  contradictory  aphorisms. 

*  The  coin  of  a  country,'  (says  he)  *  may  be  compared  to  its  roads ; 
FOR  neither  the  roads  nor  the  currency  of  a  country  produce  any  thing  J 

While  Mr.  Huskisson  is  entangled  in  the  maze  of  this  unex- 
pected similitude,  he  comes  upon  him  with  the  following  propo- 
sition : 

'  From  fifty  to  sixty  millions  carrying  on  our  agriculture,  our  com^ 
merce,  and  our  manufactures,  and  producing  a  revenue  (and  conse<* 
quently  a  national  force)  altogether  incredibicy  are  created  by  pt^^ 
money  J 

Taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  stupor  into  which  he  nata- 
rally  supposes  his  victim  to  be  thrown  by  blows  coming  in  such 
opposite  directions,  our  merciless  author  now  pours  upon  him '  the 
fall  of  stocks' — *  the  increase  of  bankruptcies' — *  the  shock  of 
mercantile  confidence' — '  all  of  which,'  he  declares,  ^  may  partly 
be  owing  to  other  circumstances ;  but  a  considerable  share  of  die 
mischief  ought  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  Report  of  the  Bul- 
lion Committee.' — p.  54. 

Turning,  however,  from  this  gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  and 
leavii^  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  undisturbed  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties propounded  to  him,  we  proceed  with  pleasure  to  collect  the 
remaining  fragments  of  die  argument  scattered  through  the  various 
^visions  of  Sir  John's  pamphlet,  which  prove  all  gur  prosperity  to 
have  flowed  exclusively  from  the  substitution  of  paper  for  coin. 
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Well  aware  4hat  the  impression  made  by  an  argmnent,  like  that 
produced  by  any  other  projectile^  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency 
of  its  impulse;  Sir  John  i^ry  wisely  boi^row^^  from  pages  12  and 
13  of  his  former  pamphlet,  die  important  financial  document,  by 
which  it  appears  (as  we  stated  in  our  last  Number)  that  the  taxes 
paid  by  this  country  in  1809  exceeded,  by  about  39  miUions,  the 
amount  of  our  revenue  in  1796.  During  the  period  which  has 
since  elapsed,  Sir  John  has  vainly  attempted  to  discover  any  change 
in  our  geographical  position;  any  unusual  variation  of  the  com- 
pass, any  electrical  phenomena,  or  anomalies  in  the  state  of  our 
atraos{Aere;  any*  changes  in  our  physical,  or  moral,  or  political 
constitution,  which  can  have  '  enabled  us  to  go  on,'  and  even  to 
thrive  under  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  exceptbg  only  the 
substitution  of  paper  for  coin. 

*  If  the  circulating  medium  was  reduced  to  [what  was]  its  amount 
in  1796,  (which  would  necessarily  result  from  the  suggestions  of  the 
Bullion  Committee,)  Sir  John  much  questions  whether,  instead  of  rais- 
ing our  present  augmented  revenue,  and  maintaining  our  present  ex- 
tended establishments,  we  should  be  able  to  pay  even  the  nineteen  mil- 
lions which  were  raised  in  the  year  179^/ — p.  19. 

*  The  ability  to  pay  taxes/  says  he,  '  mtirely  depends  on  the  abun- 
dance of  the  circulating  medium.' — p.  42. 

*  Paper  currency,'  he  affirms,  *  has  no  intrinsic  value.  The  nation 
has  it  for  nothing;  and  this  forms  its  principal  advantage/ — p.  44. 

Let  us  then  sum  up,  with  no  less  wonder  than  gratitude,  the  in- 
scrutable qualities,  and  ineffable  blessii^  of  an  unlimited  paper' 
Currency.  It '  costs  nothing.'  It '  produces  nothing.'  Yet  it  alone 
enables  us  to  *  pay  all  our  taxes.' — It  *  creates  our  agriculttu-e, 
commerce,  and  manufactures.' — It  '  maintains  a  force  altogether 
incredible/ — It  is  calculated  to  prevent  invasion,  which  must 
therefore  (as  the  law  at  present  stands)  be  postponed  till  six 
months  after  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

Having  thus  pursued,  link  by  link,  the  whole  chain  of  our  au* 
thor's  reasoning,  and  twice  conducted  the  reader,  thou^  necessa- 
rily by  tortuous  routes,  to  the  [end  of  this  important  treatise,  we 
are  compelled  once  more  to  return  upon  our  steps  for  the  purpose 
:0f  taking  another  glance  at  the  two  title  pages. 

We  confess  that  we  were,  at  first,  unable  to  comprehend  why 
Sir  John,  amid  the  blaze  and  radiance  of  his  accumulated  honourst 
should  imagine  that  any  additional  splendour  could  accrue  from  the 
revived  imputation  to  himself,  in  title  page  No.  2.  of  his  History 
of  the  Public  Revenue;  one  of  his  earliest,  and,  without  disparage- 
ment to  any  of  his  other  works,  the  most  obscure  of  his  per- 
formances. We  have,  however,  since  discovered  the  real  policy 
of  Sir  John's  reproduction  of  this  his  first-bom  progeny. 
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*  The  anibjects  of  coin  and  paper  currency  (be  has*  observed,  p.  31,) 
«re  questions  of  greftt  difficulty,  regarding  which,  much  may  be  said  oa 
4N>tb  side» ;  aod  in  the  deciding  of  which  persoM  nuijff  I  trusty  fairly  and 
coKscientiousltf,  aUertain  discordant  opinions^ 

'  It  is  already  known  to  «ur  readers  that  Sir  John  exhibited,  in  a 
pa()er  called  the  Contrast^  some  specimens  of  this  ^  conscientious 
discordance'  between  his  opinions  in  1797  and  1810.  But  this 
avowal,  be  seems  to  have  apprehended,  might  lead  to  the  sop- 
position  that  be  had  shifted  hb  opinions  on/yonct  m  the  coarse  df 
the  discussions  on  the  Bank  restriction.  To  refute  this  supposi*- 
tion,  be  quotes  (p.  ^)  from  the  diird  volume  of  his  History  of 
the  Revenue,  publislied  in  IBOd,  <be  following  extract. 
*  '  It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose,  that  the  Bank  of  England,  as  at 
present  constituted,  can  ever  again  open  to  any  effective  purpose,  as  iht 
least  rumour  of  war,  or  any  continuance  of  an  uniiEivourable  state  of 
exchange,  must  compel  it  to  shut  again  its  coffers,  and  to  su^nd  ito 
payments  in  cash/ 

It  18  thus  clearly  shewn,  diat,  in  1803,  our  nohor  maintained  aH 
<ypiiiion  essentiaity  different  firom  ^tlier  of  his  opinions  of  1 797  ani 
1810.  In  1797)  we  have  seen  him  strenuously  resisting  the  Re^ 
etriction  of  the  Bank,  and  predicting  ruin  to  the  Empire  if  cash 
p^rments  be  not  instantly  resumed ;  in  1803,  as  he  now  apprises 
m,  he  maintained  the  impossibility  of  the  Bank's  ever  resuming 
cash  payments;  and  in  1810,  we  behold  him  the  chosen  cham- 
pion of  the  present  system,  by  which  die  Bank  is  to  open  at  the 
^expiration  of  six  months  after  the  peace.  These  diree  opinions 
nppear  to  comprehend  every  possible  variety  of  which  die  subject 
CMlmits ;  and  dierefore  the  inference  with  which  he  follows  up  tfa# 
above  quotation  firom  his  publication  of  1803,  that  '  nothing  can 
"be  more  mifeir  than  to  attribute  any  change  of  Ofnnion  in  [to] 
'Ae  author  of  that  work,'  is  plahily  conclusive,  and  irresistible. 

Turning  over  this  second  title  page  we  again  find  ourselves  at 
ihe  '  addre^,'  or  preamble.  Of  the  four  sections  of  which  it 
consists,  the  two  which  Sir  John  put  forward  as  the  foundation 
and  conclusion  of  his  labours,  have  already  been  noticed,  viz. 
I.  '  TTie  fkll  in  Ae  price  of  gold.'  £.  '  The  rate  of  exchange  widi 
Irdand.'  We  must  not  however  whoHy  pass  by  the  two  remakunc 
Sections.  3.  *  On  the  Bank  of  England  being  compelled  to  pw«- 
cliase  gold  at  any  price,  to  carry  on  its  circulation.'  4.  '  Upon  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  funded  property  of  the  country,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bullion  Committee.' 

Sir  John  having  informed  us,  on  the  audiority  of  Mr.  Merte, 
that  bullion,  which  had  been  at  15f ,  is  now  only  at  8|  per  cenU  ^ 
•above  the  Mint  price;  the  bigoted  admirers  of  coin  might  anti- 
cipate an  uatention,  on  the  part  pf  the  Bank,  cf  preparing  for  the 
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re^mption  of  cash  pajments.  But,  in  Section  3,  Sir  John  fiiirly 
warns  us  that  if  the  Bank  should,  most  pusillanimously,  con^nt 
to  purchase  bullion  at  a  loss  of  even  8 J  per  cent.,  they  would  en- 
tirely forfeit  his  protection.  » 

Section  4  we  consider  as  Sir  John's  most  distinguished  effort;  aft 
a  piece  of  reasoning  in  which  subtlety  of  intellect  and  ingenuous 
candor  are  equally  conspicuous. 

'  The  fall,  says  he,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
stocks,  must  be  greatly  owing  to  the  attack  that  has  most  unfortu* 
nately  been  made  on  our  circulation.'  He  thea  points  out  the  im- 
mediate agency  by  which  this  fall  must  have  been  brought  about, 
namely  the  anxiety  of  foreigners  to  sell  out,  from  their  apprehen- 
sion, as  it  should  seem,  of  being  compelled  to  receive  their  divi« 
dends  in  cash.  He  produces  a  '  statement  of  the  prices  of  the 
different  stocks,  on  the  22d  February  and  1st  December  1810,'  by 
which  it  appears  that  Bank  stock,  the  capital  of  which  amounts 
to  between  1 1  and  12  millions,  has  experienced,  within  less  than 
a  year,  the  very  remarkable  fall  of  32  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period,  the  price  of  the  public  funds,  of  which  the  aggregate 
capital  amounts  to  rather  more  than  775  millions,  has  fallen  about 
^percent;  a  depression  which,  considering  the  usual  politics  of 
speculatorsi  in  stock,  is  not  more  than  might  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  any  occurrence  of  great  national  advantage,  or  national 
glory,  such  as  a  victoiy  gained  by  ouriselves  or  by  our  allies,  or 
thfe  elevatioij  of  Sir  John  to  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council.  Such  is 
the  simple  resdt  of  this  document;  and  never  did  magician  per- 
form more  wonders  with  his  cabalistic  diagrams  than  Sir  John 
has  MTOught  by  means  of  his  Arabic  numerals.  The  course  of  his 
reasoning  is  as  follows  : 

If  all  the  public  creditors  had  wished  to  sell,  and  had  actually 
sold  their  stock,  their  aggregate  loss,  at  1^  per  cent  on  775  mil- 
lions would  have  amounted  to  near  14  millions. 

And  if  all  the  holders  of  Bank  stock  had  done  the  same  thing,  their 
loss,  at  3Q  per  cent,  on  between  1 1  and  1%  millions,  would  amount 
to  between  3  and  4  millions. 

<  Thus  il  appears,  that  the  value  of  funded  property,  has  already 
fallen  to  the  enormous  amount  of  £l7,l  82,492.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  a  statement  >vill  awaken  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  of  the  stocks 
in  generai  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  our  present  system  unim- 
paired, &C.  V 

<  From  the  preceding  statement  it  is  evident,  that  the  proprietors  of 
Bank  stock  have  already  suffered,*  in  the  value  of  their  property,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  four  millions  sterling; — yet  when  tncse  proprietors 
'are  assembled^  it  is  considered  to  be  indecorotts  in  them  to  raise  any  cla- 
mour  aj^ainst  proceedings,  by  which  their  most  substantial  interests  are 
so  deeply  affected.*  (p.  12.)  .  ^ 
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^  Notbisg  can  be  more  mg€mom  than  this  mode  of  amalgamating 
the  interests,  of  the  holders  of  the  public  fnnds  with  those  of  the 
Banlc  proprietors ;  nothing  more  delicate  than  the  insinuation  of 
die  means  byM^hich,  having  once  determined  to  make  common 
oausci  the  combuied  party  may  effectually  resist  any  innovation  in 
the  present  state  of  our  curreiicy. 

Is  it  not  possible,  however,  that  some  proprietors  of  the  publie. 
fuads  before  they  cQnsent.to  this  species  of  partnership,  may  make 
some  impertinent  inquiries,  respecting  the  real  fairness  and  equality 
of  the  proposed  firm  i  May  they  not  ask  whether  there  have  hitherto 
been  any /»^cf</tar  gains  ami  advantages  belonging  to  Bank  stopk^ 
Whether  any  exorbitant  rise  in  its  marketable  value  has  taken- 
jpkce;  whether,  for  instance,  that  vakie  has  more  than  doubled;, 
and  withii:^  what  time  and  since  what  period  •  Whether  any  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  the  yearly  dividend  f  Whether,  ii^ 
addition  to  this  circumstance,  any  extrinsic  source  of  profit  had 
accrued,  in  the  shape  of  bonwy  or  otherwise,  to  the  proprietors  of 
this  stock  within  the  same  time  and  since  the  same  penod  i .  And 
if  it  should  ap()ear  upon  investigation  that,  within  the  space  of  13 
years  since  the  year  17979  the  marketable  value  of  100/.  Bank 
stock  bad  risen  from  something  less  than  128/.  to  very  near  280/. ; 
that  the  dividend  has  been  increased  fr-om  7  to  10  per  cent* ;  and 
that,  in  the  course  of  tlie  same  period,  bonuses  to  the  amount  of 
about  32  per  cent,  had  been  given  to  every  proprietor; — ^may  not 
the  public  annuitant  ask  whether  any  such  advaiiti^es  are  intended^ 
in  future,  to  be  shared  amongst  the  nolders  pf  the  public  funds  j*. 
and,  if  answered  in  the  negative,  may  he  not  begin  to  suspect  that 
those- profits,  in  which  be  neither  has  had,  nor  is  to  have  any  par«^ 
ticipation,  may  possibly  have  been  acquired  in  some  diegree  at  hi? 
expense? 

We  confess  therefore  that  we  do  not  niuch  expect  that  Sir 
John  s  hint  about  ^  clamour'  will  be  taken,  at  least  by  the  holders, 
of  the  public  funds ; — or  that  they  will  easily  be  led  to  consider 
themselves  aggrieved  whenever  the  Legislature  shall  think  fit  to. 
direct  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  be  noticed  but  the  motto  which  Sir 
John  has  inshrined  in  his  title  page  No.  1,  and  which  he  would 
no  doubt  have  inscribed  on  it  in  letters  of  gold,  but  that  ink  and 
paper  are,  in  his  eyes,  more  valuable.  This  apophthegm,  whilst 
It  shews  the  genuine  dread  and  detestation  in  which  Sir  John  holds 
all  antipapyrical  heresies,  exhibits  at  the  same  time  no  equivocal 
proof  of  his  dexterity,  in  accommodating  a  quotation  to  his  pur- 
pose, by  the  judicious  retrenchment  of  what  is  redundant  or  inap- 
plicable. 

The  sentence  quoted  by  Sir  John  as  a  motto  is^ 
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*  Had  malters  been  kft  without  any  chatige  st  all,  no  hsA  eonse- 
quences  would  have  followed.  These  existed  only  to  tke  heads  of  Tkeo* 
tisl^:^(^Sir  Jamet  Steuart's  Pol.  £coo.  Book  IV.  cap.  31.) 

We  have  referred  to  Sir  James  Steaart^a  work,  and  diere  findl 
the  sentence  as.  follbws :  '  These  existed  only  in  tbe  heads  of  thb 
French  theorists;'  the  passage  from  wUch  the  extract  is  takm  be- 
ing a  vindication  and  defence  of  the  notorious  Mississippi  scheme* 

It  appears  froto  this  omission  diat  there  is  in  the  paper  qfsten, 
as  well  as  in  odier  systems  of  philosophy,  'an  exoteric,  and  an 
esoteric  doctrine— -one  doctrine  to  be  preached  to  the  crowrf, 
and  another  to  be  understood  by  the  initiated :  a  mode  of  instruc- 
tion whiqh  we'  might  conceive  to  have  been  adopted  by  Sir  John 
from  Pythagoras,  if  we  did  not  recollect  the  many  points  of  diffe* 
rence  between  these  two  eminent  phflosophers ;  < — Pyibagoraa'a 
imperturbable  taciturnity,  and  Sir  John's  indefatigablo  commum^ 
cativeness;  Pythagoras's  aversion,  and  Sir  John's  predilectioii  for 
die  Bean  husbandry — Pythagoras's  thigh  of  gold,  and  Sir  John'b 
antipathy  to  that  metal.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  ourselves 
indebted  to  this  quotation,  and  this  omission  of  Sir  John's  for  ft 
new  view  of  the  whole  subject  in  controversy,  aind  one  which  it  nsay 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  world  was  yet  prepared  to  receive. 
Can  It  be  that  Sir  John,  amidst  his  multiferious  occupations,  has 
^not  found  sufficient  leisure  to  acquire,  from  a  contemplatioD  of 
the  internal  process  of  his  own  mind,  any  notion  of  the  association 
of  ideas  ?  Or  did  he  really  think  the  time  come  for  su^esting, 
covertly  and  delicately,  to  the  mind  of  every  attentive  refuder,  ^ 
analogy  which  the  indefinite  continuance  of  onr  present  system  of 
currency  would  bear  to  that  so  happily  devised  for  the  benefit  of 
France,  by  the  ingenious  though  much  calumniated  Law? 

We  should  now  take  leave  of  our  author  widi  an  expression  of 
cor  gratitude  for  die  instruction  and  amusement  which  he  has 
afforded  us,  were  we  not  desirous,  before  we  part  from  him,  of 
correcting  an  error  into  which  we  understand  certain  well-meaning 
but  ill-advised  persons  have  fallen,  as  if  some  disparagement  had 
been  intended  to  bis  parts  and  dignity  by  the  ceremony  of  which 
we  admitted  die  suggestion  in  th^  conclusion  of  our  cridcism  on 
his  former  pamphlet. 

Such  an  error  could  only  proceed  from  a  profound  ignorance  of 
all  antient  and  modem  history ;  both  of  which  teem  with  examples, 
which  shew  the  Ram  to  have  been  considered,  in  all  ages,  as 
belonging  to  the  very  noblest  class  of  qnadmpeds. 

Need  we  recall  to  any  man*s  recollection  Count  Hamilton's 
Rai|i,  the  well  known  historiographer  of  the  giant  Moulineau  i  and 
particularly  that  giant's  most  touchiiq^  and  pathetic  expostuhdon, 
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*  Belier  mon  rnniysi  tn  voulois  c^mmencerpar  le  commencemenip  tu 
me  ferois  ^rand  pUisirP — m  expostulation  almost  iovoluntaril^ 
n^^g^sti^  Itself  to  the  »yiBpothetic  feelings  of  every  reader  of  Sir 
John's  pamphlets. 

Need  we  refer  to  that  admired  Arabian  miscellanjy  which  il 
iRwll  knowtv  to  contain  the  most  faithful  and  lively  picture  of  the 
inanners  and  customs  of  the  East,  for  the  story  of  the  talking  bar* 
ber's  durd  brother,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  iu  instructing 
and  training  Rams  to  sipgle  combat,  and  who  had  this  farther  pe- 
culiarity that  he  considered  himself  as  defrauded  by  a  magician 
who  paid  him  in  paper  money  i 

*Does  not  Ru^ersius  represent  Robertas  Titius,  as  quoting  from 
Publius  VictoriuSy  the  positive  assertion  that  the  sons  of  kipgs  were 
anciently. wont — in  ari^e  equita^ndi  rudkmnta  didimse — to  learo 
to  ride,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  Ram  i 

ApoUonius^  as  our  read^s  cannot  but  remember,  attributes  to 
the  Ram  a  human  voice ;  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Hecataeus. 
Dioayaius  of  Mitylene  goes  so  far  as  to  represent  the  Ram  as  the 
preceptor  or  privy  counsellor  of  a  prince.  But  Manilius  speaks 
atill  more  to  oiu*  purpose,  when,  d^ribing  the  R^m  among  the 
heavenly  constellations,  he  declares  him  to  be  not  only  a  privy 
counsellor,  but  a  whole  Council  in  himself. 

CoQCitiuro  ipse  suum  est  Araes,  ut  pnncipe  dignum  est; 
Audit se,  Libramque  videt. 

Man.  Aitron,  L  ii.  v.  485, 6. 
The  Bam'9  the  Privy  Council  of  the  skiei ;  1 

Hears  his  own  doctrines;  on  himself  relies;         > 
And  still  on  Jjibra  bends  his  wary  eyes.  j 

Whether  it  be  here  understood  that  the  Ram  is  conversant  with 
the  Balance  of  trade,  or  JSo^Tice  of  payments,  or  that  he  has  an  eye 
to  the  nature  of  llie  Pound  staling, — (either  of  which  translationf 
will  answer  correctly  to  the  Latin  word  Libra^) — it  is  equally  plain 
diat  our  author  could  not  have  b«en  more  appositely  nor  more 
boaourably  moimted« 

Far  therefore  from  consentine  to  separate  the  Knight  and  his 
Courser,  we  are  much  more  indmed  to  agree  with  those  who  re- 
cooiBiend  \hat  as  in  their  labours  on  earth,  so^  in  their  celestial 
honoura,  they  should  be  insefMirably  assoqiated. 

Virgil  proposed  the  ascription  of  Augustus  to  the  Councils  of 
the  Goda,  tmd  the  formation  of  a  constellation  in  his  honour, 
as  being  auctorem  frugamj  (patron  of  husbandry,)  a;  qualifica- 
ticm  in  which  he  cannot  be  pretended  to  have  rivalled  the 
eaainenl  author  of  whom  we  are  ti:eatii^.  He  undertook  too 
without  heeitatioii  that  the  scorpion  should  contract  his  .cUws  to 
make  room  for  the  star  of  Augustiis.    What  Scorpius  woidd  have 
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done  for  Caesar^  Aries  no  doubt  v^ould  readily  do  for  Sir  John : 
but  a  more  eligible  spot  can  be  selected  for  his  accommodation. 

According  to  the  Roman  rites,  this  transplantation  into  the 
stars  must  be  preceded  by  the  ceremony  of  an  apotheosis.  The 
formality  of  previous  sepulture  might  in  the  present  instance  be 
dispensed  with ;  but,  with  that  single  exception^  the  whole  might 
be  conducted  according  to  the  forms  which  all  our  classical  reader* 
no  doubt  will  remember. 

An  image  of  the  person  to  be  deified  and  subsequently  constel-^ 
latedy  as  large  as  life,  and  moulded  in  wax^  must  be  placed  on  an 
elevated  ivory  bed,  with  curtains,  and  a  coverlet  of  cloth  of  gold* 
If  wax  should  not  be  to  be  had  in  the  present  state  of  our  foreigii 
commerce,  the  figure  might  be  cast  in  native  siiet  or  prime  tallow  j 
the  cloth  of  gold  would  of  course  be  exchanged  for  Bf  itish  ker- 
seymere. The  image  lies  in  an  easy  attitude,  and  appears  rather 
pale  and  sickly.  During  seven  days,  one  or  more  members  of  the 
medical  (or  veterinary)  college  occasionally  attend  to  feel  the  pa- 
tient's pulse,  and  finally  declare  that  his  longevity  is  terminated. 
The  body  is  then  conveyed  to  the  Forum  Boariunl,  (or  Smiihfieidf} 
where  it  lies  in  state ;  after  which  the  procession,  passing  by  the 
Mrariumy  (or  Bank,)  marches  forward  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
(or  Artillery-ground, )  in  the  centre  of  which  is  erected  a  pyramidal 
pile  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  combustibles,  on  which,  under  a 
rich  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  banners  inscribedVith  the  titles 
of  the  deceased,  (and  in  this  case  with  the  titles  also  of  his  various 
compositions,)  is  placed  the  ivory  bed  with  its  statue.  According 
to  the  Roman  custom  a  comedian,  or  mime,  representing  the  person 
of  the  deceased,  pronounced  some  characteristic  speech,  or  recited, 
or  iibitated  some  remarkable  action  or  habit  of  his  life.  Thus  it 
is  recorded  that  in  the  case  of  the  financial  and  economical  Ves^ 
pasian,  the  mime,  who  ]>ersonated  him,  enlivened  the  ceremony  of 
nis  funeral  by  some  satirical  sallies  against  die  profusion  of  its  ex- 
pense. In  the  present  instance,  the  supposed  defunct  being  fortu- 
nately alive  to  witness  the  honours  paid  to  his  waxen  or  sebaceous 
representative,  might  execute  this  part  in  person.  He  would  pro- 
jbably  deliver  a  long  oration  on  the  merits  of  the  Restriction  Bill, 
comjpsMni^  it  to  the  more  ancient  Lex  Papiria,  which  was  intended 
to  liberate  the  Roman  Republic  from  die  ponderous  currency  of 
their  original  Asses. 

This  oration  being,  at  length,  concluded,  the  whole  assembly 
rise,  and  utter  a  shout  of  exultation.  The  pile  i»  then  set  on  fire, 
and  at  the  same  instant  an  eagle  or  kite  (in  the  present  instance  a 
paper  one  would  be  most  appropriate)  is  detached  firom  the  sum- 
piit,  and  soaring  high  in  air,  appears  to  convey  into  the  clouds  all 
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that  is  immaterid  of  the  person  who  nvas  the  object  of  the  so^ 
lemnity. 

Here  properly  the  ceremony  of  the  apotheosis  ends.  All  that 
remains  is  to  find  a  proper  place  and  denomination  for  the  required 
constdlation. 

The  desiderata  seem  to  be,  1st.  That  it  should  contam  at  least 
one  star  of  the  first  magnitude ;  2d.  That  such  star  should,  in  thia 
climate,  be  constantly  above  the  horizon,  a  condition  no^  fulfilled 
by  Aries,  or  the  Ram ;  Sd.  That  it  should  recal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  obseTvers,  the  earthly  propensities,  and  favourite  occu- 
pations of  the  subject  of  the  apotheosis ;  4th.  That  it  should,  if 
possible,  express  whether  he  was  a  M.  P.,  and  for  what  county  or 
borough ;  5th.  That  it  should  distinctly  point  out  one,  at  least,  of 
his  most  brilliant  and  beneficial  discoveries.  ... 

Now  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  must  have  anticipated  our 
remark,  that  there  is  but  one  star  in  the  heavens  which  combines 
all  these  qualifications,  and  which  is  therefore  pointed  out  by  na- 
ture as  the  Impropriate  basis  of  the  new  constellation.  This  is  the 
alpha  of  Bootes. 

1^.  It  is  only  surpassed  in  splendour  by  Sirius  and  the  Spica 
Virginis,  to  the  latter  of  which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  it  is 
nearly  allied.     £^  It  never  sets.     3^.  The  sympathies  between 
the  terrestrial  pursuits  of  .Bootes  (in  Latin  Bubukus,  and  in  French 
LeBauvier)  and  those  of  the  illustrious  personage  whose  obsequies 
Dire  have  just  celebrated  are  so  numerous,  that  those  who  believe 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  must  suppose  the  former  person- 
age to  have  actually  submitted  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  born 
again,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reviving  under  the  nanie  of  the 
latter.    4^.  Tlie  fourth  condition,  which  appears  the  most  diffi- 
cult, is  nevertheless  mo.st  accurately  fulfilled :  the  imagination  of 
every  stargazer  being  naturally  directed  from  the  alpha  of  Bootes 
to  the  island  of  Boota,  (Angjici  Bute,)  which  will  owe  all  its  fu- 
ture celebrity  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  actually  represented 
in  parliament  by  the  very  person  to  whom,  (according  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  his  previous  esistence,)  it  must  have  been  originally  in- 
debted for  its  name.     d"".  And  lastly,  the  advantages  which  the  in- 
habitants of  an  insular  empire  like  ours  must,  ultimately,  der,ive 
from  extensive  matrimonial  alliances  with  that  race  of  sufahmarine 
females,  with  whom  our  author  has  made  us  acquainted,  alliances 
from  which  will  spring  a  race  of   Britons  truly  deserving  our 
vaunted  title  of  *.  XJords  of  the  Ocean,'  naturally  suggest  that  the 
constellation  to  be  appropriated  to  bis  use,  should  be  called  the 
Phocana  nuyor  or  Mermaid.    As  to  the  stars  to  be  employed 
in  its  composition,  a  line  drawn  from  the  alpha  of  Bootes  above- 
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mentiofiedy  dvoogh  tiphm  hjn^  alpha  eoronie^  vifkA  de^iui,  and 
alpha  aquariiy  will  form  a  beaiitifullj  wavii^  configuration  .of  gr«at 
Extent,  terminatiw^  at  one  end  in  the  spica  virgink,  and  at  the 
ather  in  the  splendid  star  called  Fomalhautf  or  the  great  JiA;  thus 
exhibiting  a  type  of  the  long  doubted  union  between  Virg9  and 
Ptscet  80  fertunately  revealed  to  Sir  Jdm,  and  by  him  conmoni- 
cated  to  the  univetse. 

*  Such  honours  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid  ; 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector^s  shade/' 


Art.  VIIT.  A  Statement  of  Facts  delivered  to  Lord  MiniOf 
Governor  General  of  India^  Ve.  on  his  fate  arrival  at  Madras. 
By  William  Petrie,  Esq.  Senior  Member  of  the  Council  at 

'    Madras.    With  an  Appendix  of  Official  Minntes.  8vo.  pp.  100. 

'    London.     Stockdale.    1810. 

A  Reply  to  the  Publication  of  William  Petrie^  Esq.  regarding 
the  late  Transactions  at  Madras.    8vo.  pp.  70. 

An  accurate  and  authentic  Narrative  of  the  Origin  and  Pragresn 
of  the  Dissentions  at  the  Presidency  of  Madras^  founded  on 
Original  Papers  and  Correspondence.  8vo.  pp.  257-  London. 
1810. 

A  Letter  from  an  Officer  at  Madras  to  a  Friend  fom^erly  in  ti0t 
Service f  now  in  England:  exhibiting  the  Rise,  Progress^  amd 
actual  State  of  fAe  late  unfortunate  Inmrrection  in  the  Indian 
Army.    8vo.    pp.  116.    London.    1810. 

^n  Account  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Consequences  of  the 
late  Disco7itents  of  the  Army  of  the  Madras  Establishment. 
8vo.    pp.  294.    London.    1810. 

A  Postscript  to  the  Account,  S^c.  iic.  By  the  Author  of  the  Four 
leading  Letters  of  the  original  Work.     With  Remarks  and  an 

'  Appendix,  containing  a  variety  of  Interesting  Documents  never 
before  published.    8vo.    pp.96.    London.    1810. 

Papers  relating  to  East  India  Affairs.  (Madras  Army.)  Or- 
dered by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  print»d  2^  May, 
1810. 

THE  interest,  which  the  first  news  df  the  distmbancca  at  Ma- 
dras excited  m  the  public  mind,  appearing,  after  ashortbler- 
ttissioii,  to  revive,  we  have  thou^t  diat  some  attempt  on  our 
part  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  subject  might  not  be  unpleasing 
to  our  readers.  Unequal  as  we  •may  feel  to  the  task,  our  ettotta 
liave  not  been  wanting  to  qualify  ourselves  for  a  due  performance 
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#f  it,  hcffk  hj^emebl'mfomy  ititA  the  facts,  and  by  uiiltaitiw 
^sonndnratioii  of  tlie  prbeiples,  which  the  ibscussioo  inTolvM; 
mad,  OB  the  8tf<eiigth  of  thi»  preptretooiiy  we  shall  venture  to  plao« 
Ovnrselvesoii  a  eoniewhat  cbfterent  ground  than  ia  assunKd  in  oaf 
cf  the  ptthlioatioas  which  the  question  haa  yet  drawn  for^. 

I^  seems  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  that,  in  most  of  those  publications^ 
liie  Madras  govemment  is  treated  with  great  injustice.  •  We  mako 
Uie  statement  without  any  mnbarrassnient  or  reserve,  because^ 
firon  the  misrepres^atationa  current  respecting  the  transaction* 
in  question,  we  ourselves  entered  on  the  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter with  impressions  not  very  fsvonrable  to  that  government, 
sKid  have,  in  the  course  of  ttiat  invest^^ation^  been  weaned  Aroni 
diose  impressions  only  hf  the  force  of  what  strikes  us  as  the 
truth.  At  the  same  time,  meana  may  be  found,  we  befieve,  to  re* 
Goncile  a  full  af^obation  of  the  conduct  of  the  govemment  with 
llie  admission  cf  better  palbatives  for  that  of  its  opponents,  tbao 
have  been  furnished  by  their  ovmapologist#.  Nor  does  this  mode 
of  determinii^  the  matter  at  all  resolve  itself  into  that  grand  refine 
of  indecision,  the  principle  that  bath  ddei  were  to  blame ;  but  it 
is  tiie  result  of  certain  general  views  and  maxims  applied  to  the 
C€Miaideration  ef  the  particular  case.  Those  views  and  maxima  we 
riiall  in  the  first  instance  submit  to  the  reader* 

Since,  ho^^^ever,  in  the  developement  of  these  fundamental  ideas 
and  principles,  a  reference  to  some  of  the  works  be£9re  us,  may 
<iccasionally  be  requisite,  it  wfll  be  convenient  to  )^efix  some 
generd  account  of  them.  The  best,  yve  tlnuk,  is  the  Accurate 
mnd  auihentic  Narrative^  8cc.  The  enemy  has  pronounced  this 
pamphlet  to  be  written  by  an^  agent  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  the 
governor  of  Madras.  It  evidently  comes  from  a  warm  partisan 
of  that  gentleman ;  and  should,  therefore,  be  read  with  caution ; 
but  we  have,  on  the  whole,  found  it  an  able  and  interesting 
composition,  and,  with  some  unimpcnrtant  qualifications,  should 
feel  no  great  chfficnlty  in  subscribii^  both  to  its  statements  and 
its  doctrines.  The  Reply  to  Mr.  Petrie^  we  mention  next, 
only  because  it  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  question;  it  is  not 
"Written  in  a  very  agreeable  style,  Wt  is  acute,  temperate,  and 
generally  satisfactory.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  F^trio  himself  de-» 
serves,  perhaps,  more  extended  consideration,  not  so  much 
from  ita  intrinsic*  merit,  respecting  which  there  may  be  two  opi- 
nions, as  because  the  author  was  a  meoiber  of  the  council  ef 
Madras  during  die  period  <^  the  disturbances,  imd,  in  that  situa^ 
l3on,  stood  forth  as  the  grand  opponent  of  the  measures  adopted 
hi  Sir  George  Bariow.  On  the  policy  which  Mr.  t^etrie  de* 
ewes  faimaefi'  to  have  reccfflam^ftdedy  we  shall  hereafter  have 
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opportunities  of  remarking ;  but,  in  the  meim  time;  Mre  caniiot 
help  complimenting,  him  on  the  dispassionate  mamier  in  M^hich  he. 
delivers  himself  with  regard  to  topics  that  could  not  but  irritate 
his  feelings.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  has  reached,  or. 
even  approached,  the  elevation  of  Thucydides  under  similar  cir-. 
cumstances ;  but  he  invariably  preserves  a  decorum  of  tone  aod 
expression,  of  which  the  '  statements'  of  European  oppositionists: 
but  seldom  furnish  examples.  Precisely  the  same  praise,  and,  in. 
addition  to  it,  that  of  better  writing  and  reasoning,  musty  we  think, 
be  ascribed  to  the  Letter  of  the  Madras  officer  ;  nptwithstanding 
the  unhappy  bull  in  the  title-page.  The  candour  displayed  in  this, 
publication,  appears  in  amiable  contrast  with  the  vinileqce  which 
envenoms -almost  every  page  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Discontents, 
of  the  Madras  Army^  a  .work  manifestly  of  very  little  credit.  That 
work,  however,  does  not  want  talent;  and  occasionally,  it  even» 
affects  a  display  of^literary  attainments,  although  not  always  with 
very  brilliant  success.  In  one  place,  an  unfortunate  blunder,  which 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  General  Gowdie,  of  hais  for  have^  draws  on* 
that  oflScer  the  following  still  more  unfortunate  sarcasm:  '  The, 
foregoing  letter  is  not  introduced  for  the  purpose^  of.  making  any, 
reniark  on  the  style,  or  the  orthographical  merits  which  it  po^^ 
sesses.' 

We,  however,  have  not  placed  an  implicit  reliance  on  any  <Hie 
of  the  writers  who  have  been  mentioned.  We  have  not  beeu: 
inattentive  to  them,  indeed ;  but  have  bestowed  far  more  atten<». 
tionon.the  original  papers  which  are  respectively  annexed  to  then  ; 
and  most  of  all,  on  the  vast  pile  of  original  papers  printed,  by, 
order  of  parliament,  with  an  express  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
great  questions  under  our  notice.  These  voluminous  documents, 
seem  to  fumbh  ample  materials  for  a  full  adjudication  of  all  the 
principal  points  in  dispute.  ^  .  .  « 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  subject,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
for  us  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  fundamentsJ 
rule  of  polity,  which  prescribes  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
armies  of  a  state  to  the  civil  government.  On  no  other  principle, 
can  the  state  secure,  in  iti^own  service,  the  efficiency  of  the 
military  body;  and,  in  addition  to  this  circumstance,  there  is. 
the  alarming  probability  tliat  the  efficiency  of  that  body,  if  di«. 
verted  from  its  legitimate  objects,  may  be  fatally  directed  to  those 
of  an  exactly  opposite  nature.  The  division  of  labour,  which,, 
in  creating  the  military  order,  has  not  only  placed  arms  m  its 
hands,  but  has  conferred  on  it  all  the  advantages  of  compactness 
and  organization,  becomes,  in  this  instance,  a  separation,  not  so 
much  of  profession  from  profession,  as  of  strepgth  from  weak-t 
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ness.  Against  this  predominance  of  strength,  nothing  can  secure 
the  welfare  of  the  coromunityy  excepting  a  strict  subordination  of 
the  military  to  tlie  civil  authority.  It  ,is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
absolute  command  of  an  armed  force  may  encourage  the  civil 
government  to  tyrannise  over  its  subjects ;  but  the  chance  of  this 
evil — a  chance,  which  it  is  one  principal  business  of  legislation 
to  reduce  to  the  lowest  amount  possible, — can  never  be  weighed 
against  the  certainty  of  a  militaiy  tyranny,  which  is  the  sole  and 
unquestionable  alternative. 

*  For  these  reasons  it  is,  that,  in  all  but  military  governments,  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power  is  considered  as  a  principle  of  vital 
importance.  Individually,  and  apart  from  his  professional  capacity, 
the  soldier  enjoys  the  same  rights  with  other  citizens ;  but  the  army, 
in  their  corporate  character,  are  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  con- 
troul.  Agreeably  to  this  state  of  things,  we  perceive  with  what 
exactness  the  rule  of  Montesquieu,  that  honour  is  the  inspiring 
principle  of  a  monarchy,  verifies  itself  in  the  military  system  of  a 
well-ordered  state.  Indeed,  such  a  system  may  be  mought  to 
exemplify  that  refined  species  of  despotism,  to  which,  perhaps, 
no  constitution  of  civil  polity  can  exhibit  more  than  an  approxi- 
mation— a  despotism,  under  which  the  universal  infusion  of  a  ro- 
mantic and  chivalrous  sensibility  purifies  servitude  of  all  its 
meanness. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  this  important  practi- 
cal result  seems  to  follow ;  that,  while  a  popular  insurrection  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  very-  properly  met'  by  concession,  to  the  revolt 
or  disobedience  of  an  army  must  always  be  opposed  a  steady 
resistance.  An  insurgent  niob  has  seldom  in  its  composition  any 
principle  of  durability ;  it  is  connected  by  occasion,  i^nd  probably 
will  be  dispersed  by  success.  But  if  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
spirit  of  discontent  or  rebellion  discovers  itself  in  a  people,  this 
appearance  may,  perhaps,  be  indicative  of  their  ripeness  for  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty  than  they  enjoy ;  and,  on  that  supposition, 
a  temperate  and  regulated  indulgence  may  wisely  as  weU  as  Justly 
be  granted  to  their  wishes.  To  what  abuses  this  doctrine  b  liable 
in  Ske  hands  of  factious  men,  we  are  perfectly  aware ;  but  the 
doctrine  itself  is  not  therefore  to  be  abandoned,  and  to  be  left  ex- 
clusively to  the  use  of  those  who  value  only  its  misapplication.  Of 
a  mi/tVary  rebellion,  the  treatment  must  be  governed  by  other  prin- 
ciples. At  no  stage  of  its  existence  does  an  army  become  enti- 
tled even  to  the  minutest  share  of  political  iiidependence ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  since  the  organization  of  the  body  is,  in  its  very  na- 
ture, not  casual,' but  systematic,  that  minutest  share,  if  conferred, 
is  sure  to  be  employed  as  an.  instrument  for  the  acquisition  of 
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ittor6.  ninVf  theiiy  the  idea  of  pennsfient  coucessiotiy  tmiess  froni 
absolute  necessity,  is  precluded^  and  that  of  temporary  concession 
is  ridiculous.  Oniy  one  course  remains  for  the  civil  rulers  of  th^ 
ttate — ^to  shew  themselves  unswervingly  tenacious  of  their  poyrer— ^ 
to  overawe,  by  the  decisiveness  of  their  measures,  those  membera 
of  ibe  military  profession  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  rush  to*  aft 
lengths — to  break,  divide,  and  confound  the  insurrection. 

Let  US  jnot  be  understood  to  maintain  the  detestable  position 
that,  in  the  case  supposed,  all  conciliatory  attempts  are  to  be 
avoided  and  disdained  by  the  government.  We  mean  to  affirm, 
tfiat  the  distinction  is  to  be  carefully  maintained  between  concilia- 
tion and  concession.  We  mean  to  affirm  farther,  that  conciliation 
is  likely  to  be  nugatory,  or  worse  than  nugatory,  unless  evidently 
accompanied,  both  by  the  means  of  resistance,  and  by  the  courage 
to  employ  those  means. 

For  the  statement  of  such  obvious  truths,  it  may  perhaps  bs 
tome  apology  to  mention  that  they  were  forgotten  by  one,  at  least, 
of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scenes  to  virhich  they  are  here  itl* 
tended  to  be  applied.  Mr.  Petrie  was  the  second  member  of  thie 
IMadras  government  during  the  disturbances,  and  headed  the  oppo- 
sition to^  Sir  George  Barlow.  A  part,  and  a  very  important  part 
of  the  basis  on  which  that  opposition  was  founded,  Mr.  Petrie  has 
himself  laid  open  in  the  following  curious  passage: 

'  I  have  often  said  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  mutiny  of 
a  corps  and  the  disaffection  or  revolt  of  a  whole  army,  and  the  mea- 
sures suitable  to  the  one  are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  other ;  prompt 
and  rigorous  correction  will  compel  the  one,  but  the  other  must  be 
f^gained  and  subdued  by  the  same  means,  which  wisdom,  talents,  and 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  tmpioys  in  the  government  of  millions/ 
**^tatement^  p.  23. 

*^is  passage,  as  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  DiscontenU  of  tke 
Madras  Arwy  would  say,  we  have  not  quoted  for  the  purpose  of 
locking  any  remark  on  its  orthographical  merits.  Our  object  is 
rsdier  to  notice  its  egregious  faultiness  m  point  of  what  the  same 
authority  might  perhaps  bare  been  apt  to  call  its  etymology ;  by 
whidi  Nve  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  sentimeftts  that  it 
expresses.  If  it  be  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Petrie  merely  to  asseit 
that,  whin  a  rebellion  becomes  irresistible,  few  things  can  be  moi« 
J>reposterous  than  to  talk  of  resisting  it,  thus  far  we  willingly  sub- 
scrroe  to  his  opinion.  To  agitate,  with  reference  to  such  -a  case, 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  resistance,  would  be  as  vrise 
as  to  consider,  whether  a  man  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace,  ought 
to  tread  out  the  flames.  A  radical  fallacy,  however,  is  involved  in 
the  phraseology  which  affixes  to  the  mere  evasion  of  such  a  rebel- 
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lion  by  compromifley  the  terms  mhduir^  and  govertdng ;  wbereav 
this  is  evidently  not  to  subdue  and  govern^  but  to  be  snbdued 
and  governed.  An  equal,  or  rather,  the  same,  fallacy  nmy  be 
chaiged  on  the  assumea  parallel  between  the  government  of  an 
army,  and  the  goveroikient  of  a  nation.  The  essential  difference 
between  these  two  operations,  we  have  already  pointed  out ;  bat 
in  confirmation  of  our  judgment,  we  request  the  reader  to  contra^ 
with  die  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Petrie,  die  striking  views  which  Lord 
Minto  has  taken  of  the  same  subject. 

'  Feeling'  as  every  prudent  man,  and  especially  every  statesman 
ought,  the  frequent  expediency,  which  I  might  indeed  call  necessity^ 
of  mutual  accommodation  and  concession  in  the  controversies  and  con* 
tentions  of  mankind,  and  having  learnt  from  the  wisdom  of  one,  whoso 
lessons  have  become  laws  to  the  world,  that  compromise  must  be  ad- 
mitted (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  amongst  the  elements  of  human 
intercourse ;  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  rank  military  sedition  and  re- 
volt amongst  the  few  exceptions  to  this  salutary  and  healing  priacipleii 
Mach,  for  that  very  reafion,  may  and  ought  to  be  done  to  avert  a  con- 
test in  which,  when  once  kindled,  concession  does  not  find  its  place, 
and  conciliation  itself  changes  its  properties,  tending  rather  to  extt^)** 
rate  than  appease. 

•  The  revolt  of  an  Army,  of  which  the  object  is  to  overawe  and  con; 
troul  the  Government,  appears  to  me  to  exclude  compromise,  and  l 
regard  it  as  one  of  those  evils  for  which  the  onlj^  remedy  is  a  firm,  vigor- 
ous, and  determined  opposition.' — Pc^rs  relating  to  East  India  Affokn^ 
No.  4,  p.  4. 

That  there  may  possibly  be  cases  of  military  revolt,  in  which 
these  maxims  are  not  applicable,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  author  of  the  statement  has  been  singularlj^  unfor- 
tunate in  citing  as  such,  the  triumphs  gained  over  the  British  cabi- 
net, by  the  rdPractory  fleet  at  Spithead,  and  by  the  armed  volun- 
teers in  Ireland.  Tbe  analogy  is  very  imperfect  between  the 
refractoriness  of  an  army,  and  that  of  a  fleet ;  because,  as  nature 
has  hitherto  supplied  no  means  of  erecting  a  naval  tyranny  on  dry 
land,  the  revolt  of  sailors  must  find  aphysical  limit  at  a  point  fiur 
short  of  an  usurpation  of  the  government.  The  analogy  is  abso- 
lutely imaginary  between  the  refractoriness  of  a  standing  army, 
and  that  of  armed  volunteers ;  because  the  latter  are  merely  a  por- 
tion of  the  people,  availing  themselves  of  a  particular  situation,  in 
order,  not  to  establish  a  military  despotism,  but  to  gain  civil  privi- 
l^es.  But,  at  all  events,  the  sequel  of  the  transactions  in  quesdon, 
was  by  no  means  such  as  to  render  the  allusion  to  them  on  the  present 
occasion  peculiarly  appropriate.  The  agitadon  in  the  fleet  was  not 
ultimately  hushed,  without  the  infliction  of  a  long  course  of  severe 
punishm^ts;  and  the  state  of  Ireland  for  the  last  few  years  nuuf 
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perhaps  throw  some  doubt  On  the  policy  oF  the  concesmns  made 
to  the  volunteers.  '' 

By  the  British  armies^  the  supremacy  of  the  civilpower  is,  both 
iQ  theory  and  in  practice,  perfectly  acknowledged.  Itie  recognition, 
indeed,  is  uniformly  enforced  no  less  by  circumstances  than  by  laww 
A  considerable  part  of  those  armies  has  its  position  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  people,  where  the  great  duty  of  civil  obedience  is  not 
only  communicated  to  the  soldier  by  example^  but  impressed  on 
him  by  the  overawing  disproportion  of  nmnbers  on  the  side  of  the 
civil  population.  At  the  same  time,  those  armies  are  themselves 
too  numerous,  they  act  on  too  extensive  a  surface,  and  the  stations 
of  the  different  portions  which  compose  them  are  too  frequently 
shifted  and  interchanged,  to  allow  room  for  much  combination 
against  the  authority  of  the  state.  Hence  both  the  officers  and 
the  troops  appear  to  retain,  at  all  times,  a  full  consciousness  of 
ii^'hat  is  due  to  the  government,  and  unvaryingly  to  respect  the  boun- 
dary which  separates  their  civil  from  theur  professional  character. 

The  gallant  military  force,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  is  somewhat  differently  circumstanced.  We  now 
speak  of  the  European  officers  of  that  force,  to  whom  alone  the 
present  discussion  applies;  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
troops,  being  native  Indians,  of  course  cannot  be  included  in  the 
same  description.  But  of  the  officers,  it  b  well  known  that  they 
are  confined  for  life  to  one  theatre.  That  theatre,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  large;  but,  from  the  fewness  of  the  Europeans  iu  the 
country,  the  communication  between  persons  of  that  race  is  very 
little  interrupted,  and  the  distance  which  divides  them  may  be  said 
to  be  lost  for  want  of  intermediate  objects.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  different  armies  almost  always  continue  within  the  range 
of  the  several  presidencies  to  which  they  are  respectively  at* 
tached.  At  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  troops,  and  the  rules 
of  the  service,  which  rules  are,  in  truth,  chiefly  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  troops,  effectually  discriminate  the  Company's  oncers 
from  those  of  the  King's  army  with  whom  they  are,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, intermixed.  The  Company's  military  servants,  besides, 
though  not  actually  very  numerous,  form  a  considerable,  m'c  believe, 
the  preponderating,  part  of  the  servants  in  general.  Most  of 
-them,  too,  spend  their  lives  apart  from  the  eye  and  influence  of 
the  civil  power ;  either  secluded  in  camps,  the  school,  of  all  others^ 
in  which  the  soldier  is  most  apt  to  unlearn  the  citizen,  or  gar- 
risoning the  capital  of  some  tributary  power,  where  they  are  under 
every  inducement  to  feel  their  own  importance,  and  to  forget  that 
of  the  government  to  which  they  are  subject.  On  these  various  ac- 
counts, it  might,  we  think,  without  any  disrespect  to  those  officers, 
be  suspected  that,  with  all  their  known  sensibility  to  the  feelings  of 
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profBttional  reputation  and  national  honour,  and  even  with  a  strong 
general  attachment  to  the  name  of  their  country^  their  recollections 
mrould  be  less  alive  to  the  paramount  obligation  of  a  complete  and 
passive  submiissiveness  to  civil  authority. 

'  In  effect,  it  does  appear  to  us  that  the  individuals  in  question, 
among  the  bravest,  most  skilful,  and  most  honourable  members  of 
their  profession,  whom  the  World  can  produce^  have  yet  never  been 
able  entirely  to  resist  the  inflttence  of  their  situation  in  the  respects 
described.  The  foUowiiig  historical  sketch,  tliough  it  refers  to  a 
period  which  some  of  the  observations  that  we  have  offered  will 
hardly  embrace,  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  general  subject 
under  consideration, 

*  In  Bombay,  the  Military  rose  upon  the  civil  power,  and  assumed 
the  government ;  which  they  held  and  retaiued  in  their  own  hands,  for 
the  space  of  about  two  years.* 

'  A  mutiny  of  the  Officers  took  place  in  Bengal,  in  the  year  17^5 ; 
and  which  Was  only  suppressed  by  the  firmness  of  the  great  Lord  Clive. 

*  In  or  about  the  year  m6.  Major  General  Stuart,  at  the  head  of 
the  Army,  seized  on  the  then  Governor  of  Madras,  Lord  Pigot,  confined 
his  person,  and  subverted  his  Government. 

'  In  the  year  1783,  the  Army  of  Madras  compelled  the  Governor, 
Lord  Macartney,  to  revoke  his  Orders,  and  re-establish  some  allow- 
ances which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue.  Actual  violence 
was  not  indeed  resorted  to ;  but  the  receipt  of  three  Addresses  on  the 
same  day,  on  the  subject,  from  the  three  principal  stattonsof  the  Army, 
convinced  his  Lordship  of  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  point 

'  At  a  more  recent  period  in  Bengal,  in  or  about  the  year  179^,  the 
countenance  which  the  Army  assumed  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  every  one.' — Reply  to  FttrUy  pp.  34,  35. 

It  ^appears  farther,  from  the  parliamentary  papers  before  us, 
that>  even  at  the  commencement  oi  the  late  mutiny,  the  notion  of 
the  rights  of  the  army,  and  that  of  forming  associations  to  plead 
those  rights,  were  familiar  to  the  Madras  officers.  In  notions 
of  this  kind;  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army  in  general,  seem  to 
have  been  occasionally  encouraged  by  the  British  Government  j 
sometimes,  too  generously ;  at  other  times,  very  absurdly.  Our 
readers  will  not  condemn  the  severity  of  the  latter  term,  when 
they  are  told,  that  persons  avowedly  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
delegates  from  the  officers  of  the  Indian  array,  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  formal  audience  by  His  Majesty's  ministers  in  Gng-- 
land.  On  what  principle  men  of  the  highest  ability,  political 
knowledge,  and  patriotism, — for  such  those  ministers  were, — cou'ld 
consent  thus  to  recognize  in  the  army  an  independent  and  subsf  an- 
tive  power,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

*  See  Orin«'»  Historical  Fragments,  for  aa  acoount  of  tfalf  transftcti/  a, 
VOL.  v.. NO,  IX.  K  Xho 
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less  be  reckoned  the  unfortunate  difference  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Macdowall,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Madras,  army.     We  are  far  from  the  uncharitable- 
ness  of  imputing  to  General  Macdowall  designs  in  the  remotest 
degree  inconsistent  with  a  true  all^iance  to  his  country.      But 
that  he  demeaned  himself  somewhat  haughtily  towards  the  local 
government  under  \1h09e  orders  he  was  directly  placed^  and  that 
his  conduct  was  such  as  to  aggravate  the  discontents  of  the  army, 
will  fully  appear,  and  is>  indeed,  we  believe,  generally  confessed. 
He  had  been  appointed  commander  in  chief  on  the  unexpected 
recall   of  Sir  John .  Cradock,  in  the  latter  part,  if  we  are  not 
much  mistaken,  of  the  year  1807.     Tlie  command  was,  on  this 
occasion,  offered  to.  him  by  the  East  India  Directors,  unaccompa- 
nied with  the  seat,  which  his  predecessor  had  enjoyed,  in  the  council 
of  the  government.     The  exclusion  of  the  commander  in  chief  from 
council,    was,    it  seems,    by  no  means   unprecedented;    and  it 
could  not,  in  this  case,  be  understood  as  conveying  a  reflection  on 
General  Macdowall ;  for  the  order  had  been  made  generally,  and 
comprised  the  presidency  of  Bombay  no  less  than  that  of  Madras. 
One  thing,  however,  is  manifest,  that,  if  General  Macdowall  in- 
tended to  resent  and  to  complain  of  the  offer,  he  ought  not  to  have 
accepted  it.     He  accepted  it  notwithstanding,  and  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  the  Directors  to  restore  to  him  what  he  called  his 
rikhty  made  the  presidency  ring  with  complaints  of  the  privation 
M'nich  he  had   suffered.     His  correspondence  with  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  parliamentary  papers  shew,  contained  perpetual .  and 
very  pointed  allusions  to  the  supposed  indignity  sustained  by  the 
army  in  his  person.     That  he  should  have  addressed  the  govern- 
ment oh  these  topics  seems  scarcely  justifiable ;  for  the  government 
neither  had,  nor  could  have  had,  any  concern  in  the  affair.  General 
Macdowall  having  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  previously 
to  the  first  arrival  of  Sir  George  Barlow  at  Madras.     VVhat,  how- 
ever,  was  far  more  culpable,   this  officer  was   in   the  habit  of 
appealing  on  the  subject,  both  publicly  and  privately,  to  the  judg- 
ment aud  feelings  of  the  officers  of  the  army.     The  general  orders 
in  which  he  took  leave  of  the  army,  assign  as  a  ga^9e  of  his  resig- 
nation, that,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  from  council,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  '  exercise  the  fimctions  of  his  station,  as  the  re- 
presentative  of  the  armyy  m  ith  honor  to  the  service,  and  credit  to 
hi{nself.'     lliat,  in  his  private  communications,  he  was  wont  to 
express  the  same  ftclings  in  a  much  more  open  and  inflammatory 
manner,  will  be  sutficicntl}  evinced  by  a  quota.tio;i  f/om  one  pf 
the  paiiiphlets  before  1)9,.. which  is  avowedly  hostile  to  the  Madras 
jjovcrmnent.  .   . 

'  To  mulntaiu  that  infiucncc  of  which  be  was  deprived  by  this  change 
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•  inihe.cbmtHution  of  the  ariny,(the  exclusion  froni  conncil|)he  courted 
popularity:  Mrhh  the  officers.at  iarge;  he  lamented  without  reserve  his 
inability  tjosuppprt  their  interests  in  council,  to  oppose  alterations  ii^jn- 
TJous  to  theii'  weltkre  \  he  commented  ou  the  degradation  of  the  army 
in  the  person  of  their  commander  in  chief;  and,  assuming  the  charai:* 
ter  df  the/r  representative,  induced  them,  without  reflecting  on  the  ab- 
solute absurdity  of  the  term,  to  consider  the  alteration  which  had  been 
made'  in.  the  constitution  qf  the  local  govemmeat  as  a  real  militaiy 
grievance/— JLfife  Insurrection  in  India. 

Those  candid  admissians  seem  to  establish  too  clearly  the  u«i 
hs^py  uwtarumetitalijty  of  Getierd  Macdowall  In  coiitributing  to 
excite  the  mutiny ;  althoiigta  nothing,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  was 
farther  fr<Hn  the  intention  of  that  officer.  It  is  allegi^d,  indeed, 
that  he  had  coffered  various  slights  from  the  Madras  government ; 
that  military  appointitients  had  been  made,  expeditions  planned, 
and  equipments  prepared,  without  any  previous  reference  to  his 
judgment.  The  Madras  government,  in  the  strongest  manner,  and 
appeaimg  to  the  public  records  in  proof  of  their  assertion,  deny 
this  charge;  and,  on  the  only  specific  complaint  urged  by  Genera! 
Macdowall  faiinself,  Uiey  fomish  what  appears  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. Of  the  other  and  more  vague  allegations  we  are  unable  to 
foorm  a  definitive  judgment:  nor,  perhaps,  ia  it  very  necessary; 
for  the  evident  uneasiness  of  temper  which  General  Macdowall 
discove»  throughout  dl  his  correspondence,  on  whatever  subject, 
makes  it  probable  that,  imder  the  impressions  with  which  he  re- 
ceived the  command,  he  was  not  easily  to  be  satisfied ;  while  his 
inflammatory  appeals  to  the  army  respecting  those  official  disputes 
to  which  all  governments  are  liable,  persuade  us,  that,  in  times 
when  any  clause  oif  appirehension  .existed  with  respect  to  the  ge- 
neral, disposttioiis  of  the  army,  the  office  of  commander  in  chief 
could  hatd)^  have  been  placed  in  more  dangerous  hands. 

In  detsiling,  which  we  are  now  about  to  do,  the  transactions  in 
which  the.  mutiny  immediately  originated,  we  must  go  back  to  "a 
period  somefWfaat  earlier  than  the  nomination  of  General  Mai?- 
dowall.  We  shall  contmue  the  recital  down  to  the  point  at  which 
the  diiiturbkiciss  finally  terminated. 

The  wars  in  which  the  East  India  Company  were  a  few  yeafs 
ago  engaged,  combined  with  the  pressure  to  which  their  trade 
was  subjected  from  the  efRects  of  the  distracted  state  of  Eu- 
ropd,  greatly  embarrassed  their  finances,  and  rendeted  indispen- 
sable a  reduction  of  their  expenditure.  Peremptory  and  repeated 
orders  to  this  effect  were  dispatched  to  the  governments  in  India, 
and,  in  the  year  1807,  agreeably  to  those  orders,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  then  Governor  of  Madras,  instituted  a  minute  revision 
of  the  establishments  of  that  presidency.     On  this  occasion,  the 
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'  costsideriitibn  of  ^  the  miiitsry  charges  devc^j^d*  on  Sir:  Jobn  CSrt« 
dock)  tben  cominafider  m  chtef  of  thd^M»<;lra8'4»ni)n;  and  aoioqg 
'  the  subjects  whiefby  in  consiequerice;  atti^ted  the  attMtion  of  that 
^officer,  was  the  eligibility  of  abolishitig  a-cdrtain  moiitWy  allowance, 
•^hich  it  had  been  the  practice  to  grant  to  the  comniatiders  of 
native  corps  for  the  provision  of  camp  equipage,  and  vihfch  wAs 
;  thence  commonly  called  the  Tent-Coniract,     By  the  desire  of  the 
'-Commander  in  Chief,  the  Quarter  Master  General,  liieutenant 
Colonel  Munro,  prepared  a  detailed  report  on  this  point,  in  which 
lie  expressed  an  Opinion  strongly  adverse  to  the  contmnance  of  the 
-  contract.     This  report  Sir  John  Craddck  highly' ap^yMired,  snid 
-transmitted  it  to  the  government,  witH  the  declarBtiomtbat  it  oeil- 
veyed  the  result  of  the  joint  reflection  and  dxperidnce.of  imiuilf 
and  the  Quarter  Master  General  on  the  sabgeet«     liJowl  Wtl- 
.liam  Bentinck  also  approved  it,  andiMr.  Petrie;  who,  Oll'lile■m- 
:  moval  soon  afterwards  of  his  Lordship  tfrom  the  govemmeiit,  anc^ 
*  ceeded  him  provisionally,  forwarded  it  to  the  supreme  govemnieii.t 
-in  Bengal,  with  strong  expressions  ofrecommendatioii,  in  wluch  he 
!  was  unanimously  supported  by  his  council.  '  in  Bengal  it  reccavcd 
« the  sanction  of  the  commander  in  chtefandof  .the'9af»'ellle«gavMl- 
l  ment  themsehres,  and  directionswereaentto  Madras,  that  the  meoMte 
;  should  be  carried  into  effect.     Before  these  directios».arrited,  'Sir 
Ceorge  !BarlQ>v  had  taken  his  seat  as  the  Governor  of  Madras  ;^tbe 
,  duty,  therefor^,  of  acting  on  them  fell  to  him ;  and*  he  aecordnig^ 
-abolished  the  tent-contract  by  a  general  order  dated  May  1608. 

In  the  Report  of  Colonel  Munro,  it  had  been  obBerved  tliat  an 
experience  for  six  years  of  the  system  of  the  tent-CDHtfact,  and 
.  an  attentive  examination  of  its  effects,  had  suggested  ao  thtfiwriier 
>  various  observations  on  the  subject.    Under  this  preamble,  six 
. objections   to  the  -system  were  stated;  of  whieh  iJbe  tfaipd  was, 
that  '  it  placed  die  interest  and  the  duty  of  officers,  in  ^diroet 
:  bppositioi)  to  each  other.'    The  contents  of  the  Report  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  officers  conunandk^  native 
•corpjs,    they ;  construed  this  ofc^ction,    in    connection  with  the 
.preamble  with  M'hich  it  was  intrxiduced,  as  conveying  an  insi- 
nuation unfavourable  to  the  hononr  of  the  whole  body.    Various 
letters  df  comfJaint  on  the  subject  were  addressed  to  General 
Macdowall,  who  had  succeeded  Sir.  John  Cradock  inthe  conimatid 
of  the  coast-army;  but  that  officer  returned  replies,  purporting 
that  the  question  of  thetent^^ontcaethad  been  discussed  before  he' 
came  to   the  command,   and   the  orders  prepared  without  any 
reference  to  him,  and  rfecorameilding  that  the  matter  ahovld  foe 
considered  as  now  at  rest.    The  officers,  h6wever,  not  thtnkii^  it 
proper  to  abide  by  this  advice,  prepmred  charges  against  Colonel 
Munro,  for  having  made  use  of  falie  and  In&noas  insinuations, 
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mjitminr  to  tlunr  «e(mtetiob/«iid  demttudtdtimt  Ins  Ao^kld.bo 
broQgiiit'lo  ».ccKirtHn8Blial;  Tkeie  charges  Gweral  Macda^all 
referred  to  ^ibe  Judfe  Advocate  GeMral,  who  returned  a  detailed 
aad*kattiedopiuion,  fMronomicii^  ti^m  to  be  illegel..  The  nHrniM 
hnag  in  ^suspense  for  uywvtds  of  two  iiioiilh»;  when  Gbeoenil 
MaedowaHt  'being  then  oft  the  eve.  of  bk  departure  for  England^ 
pneHpecteiHy  placed  Colonel  Munrp  noder  arrest^  with  the  d^cWed 
inteiil  of  leatiag  bica  to  hedi>rought  lo  tiiai  on  the  charges  preferred 
Bgainrii  hoB^  by  the  succeeding  Con^maBder  ki  Chief.  Tfaio  arrest 
took  phcflion  tbe  20lb:of  Jattuarj,  1809.  . 
•  On  the  ^d  of  the  aaiae  months  Cplone}  Mu^ro  addressed  an 
sppedL.to  thet^everammity  \vhieh^  a^ecording  to  the  rWie  prescribed 
for  aabordimile  offieerti  he  attegipted  to  forvvard  through  the  chen-* 
ml  of  the  Conunaoder  io  Chiefs  The.  Commander  in  Chief 
fcteraed  tbe  Mldreiie»  with  a  strong  reprehension  of  Colpnel  MiMiro, 
for  baviag  dbiai«i  the  interfene«ce  of  the  civil  go\$ernment  m .  a 
caae^vdiicby  as. General  Macdowall  affirnaed,  >va»  purely  miliWy# 
Coioaei  Muaco  then  sent  .tbe  apf^eal  directly  to  tbe  Secreiary  of 
jGkyrenment^  iocloaing  im  preirious  <)orrespondei¥;e  with  the  Gom^* 
aaoder  in  Cbief^  and  stati^.  dial  he  should  have  aubi^iitted  to  the 
rohuke  of  that  officer/  if  be  bad  not  cpnsidened  the  que9t;io^  a3  in- 
eelw^tbeanlbiDrityof  goveroioeiil  who  had  (umctio^cd and  9do{Ked 
bis  report.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  .that  Cok>nel  MuWQ 
had^  Qst  the  preceding  day^  sent  to  -  tii|e  g'OveiTimeBt  a  letter  contaimng 
a  ftiUaoeouht  of  the  case ;  but  that  letter  aever  having  been  acted 
BtpoDy  it  iasMSitionedbere^as  in  fact  it  aeem^.to  have,  been  trammit? 
led  iBo  fiiiglnndy  only  m  aecouut  c^  tbe  ability  with  which  it  treati 
tbe  questions  at  ifi8u^« '  ,       .     > 

Bff  iwfaat  joieans  tbe  repoi%  which  fprraed  the  foundation  of  thia 
trmsaotKos^  bad  falleoi  into  th^  hands  of  tbe  compiling  officers^ 
eaimal  be  ^ret^  distinctly  ascertaified.  It  had  heai  entered,  indeed^ 
^u  tbe  reowds  of  gov^nment;  but  those  recordsj  like  the  ofSciat 
f>iqpier9  of  all  oabia^t^  were^;  in  their  very  nature^  secret,  till 
formally  disolo<wMi.  By  the  government  the  obiioaipus  report  waa 
certainly  never  pttbUsbed,  nor  in  any  manner  promuIg;ated,  Xt.ia 
said  by  tbe  advocates  of  'the.  govereoienty  that  it  transpired  through 
die  Adjutant  Generali  an  oi&cer  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the 
^iiei  of  the  businees*  From  the  pamphlets  on  the  other,  side,  it 
appears  diat  tbe  report  had,  in  the  course. of  business,  come  into 
the  Adjutant  GeneraFa  ofiiQe  ;  and  that  be  bad  objected  to  it  on  the 
very  ground afterwards^ken  by  the  coraplainipg  ofiicers ;  but  they 
do  not,  so>£»r<as  we  have  discovered,  furnish  the  smallest  explana- 
tion of  tbe  msmier  in  which  it  obtaiiied  publicity. 
.  On  recQivbag  tbe  9ppea}  of  the  Quarter  Master  General,  the 
government  consulted  the  Advocate  General  and  the  Judge  Adyo- 
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cate  OeMitil,  dn  liie  competency  of  tlie  civ3  power  to  hiteifere  in 
so  singular  a  case.  Both  those  bw  officers  giviiig  a  cleai^  ^pinkm'in 
the  affirmative,  an  offioial  letter  tnu  addrestsed  to  Ijleoerai  Mae- 
do-all,  requesting  thai  Oolonel  Monro  might  be  liberatedfrooiJiiB 
arrest.  Ine  reasons  assigned  for  the  aj^licaticti  were,  that  Co^ 
lonel  Munro  having  prepared  the  report  by  the  express  conanuuid- 
of  a  preceding  Commander  in  Chief,  and  that  report -having 
been  approved  by  ail  the  constituted  anthoritiea  in  India,  IQ  try 
him  on  the  charges  pi^erred,  >v<mld  be  not  only  the  sacrifiee  ei 
a  public  functionary  for  the  faithful  performance  of  an  eajoined 
duty,  but,  in  fact,  a  surrender  of  the  nilii^  power  to  a  legal  proeesa 
before  its  own  servants.  It  vcas  added,  that  the  report  did  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  appear  capabk  oli  tb^ 
construction  which  had  been  fixed  on  it  by  the  accuaers.  GttMsal 
Matedowall  declined  a  compliance  with  thia  request,  and  at  Aemmam 
time  announced  to  the  government  that  he  would  diieet.a^redi 
charge  to  be  preferred  against  Colonel  Munro,  tor  havingaf^eded 
from  th^  jurisdiction  of  the  Comnvander  in  Chief  to  that  of  tkc  civil 
power.  Being  required  to  repfy  more  definitifely,  he  stated  thatv 
if  the  government  should  posntively  order  the  release  of  Colonel 
Munro,  he  could  not  but  consider  himself  as  bound  to  a  .comf4 
pliance.  The  order  which  he  thalleuged  was  forthwidt  seot  to 
him,  and  was  obeyed.  .  » 

During  the  early  part  of  this  oorresponden^  General  MacdowaQ 
presented  to  the  goverfiAient^  on  tl^  part  of  the  officers' 4>f  &s 
Company's  Madras  army,  W  memorial  wbidi  bad  probably  heea  in 
agitation  for  iorne  time,  and  was  certainly  not  connected  with  the 
correspondence  on  the  affair  of  Colonel  Munro;  llie  asemorial  was 
ad(|ressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  petitioned  for  the  redress 
of  a  nutriber  of  alleged  grie^ncet.  Of  these  die  principal  were,  tba 
reductions  whidi)  in  consequence  of  die  system  of  retrenchment,  they 
had  sustained  in  certain  allowances ;  the  abolition,  among  other 
matters,  of  the  tent-contract ;  tlie  partiality  whicb^  as  the  memo** 
rialists  conceived,  had  been  shewn  to  officers  of  the  king's  service ; 
the  inferiority  of  th^  emoluments  of  the  coast-«rmy  to  those  of  the 
army  of  Bengal ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, ' 
or,  as  he  was  styled,  'the  represeritaHve  of  the  armt/y*  from  a  seat  in 
council.  This  tpemorial  being  couched  in  intemperate  language, 
the  government  received  it  with  expressions  of  disapprobation,  but 
with  a  declared  purpose  of  referring  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Supreme  government.  It  is  a  curious  circumstfi^ace  that^  about  eight 
months  before,  General  Macdowall  had  refused  to  forward  to  the 
government  a  memorial  of  similar  tendency  from  the  same  quarter, 
and  bad  accompanied  his  relusal  not  only  with  severe  animadver* 
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0»  the  dSOth  xif  Jsmiarjf  Geneml  M«c(bwall  s^ed  firootk  Madrai 
.  for 'E^ghiid^nKith  the  d«ttgii  of  Raiding  back  a  resigimtipoof  his^o^ 
fiSe^  e^ber  from  ^yhm^  or  *Aom  a  poiat  of  die  coasUat  which 
the  'vea8el:wa&  to  touch.  On- the  £olIawiDg  day  it  appaar^  that, 
pfevioualy^  his  departure^  ba  had  issued  a  genera)  ordeVr  con- 
v^yaog,  m  vetj  unqualified' terms^  a  reprimand  to  Colonel  Munr<^ 
for'  dbobedieiiee  of  orders  and  .oonAempt  of  military  autboril;^,  in 
hairai^  arailed  hinoetf  of  the  protection  of  the  civil  goreiTunent 
agasnt  a  ttial  instituted  by  the;oonmiander  of  the  army.  This  erder 
wms,  k  seemsy  already;  in  a  coiu^e  of  circulation  when  Gener4 
MacdosvaU  enibarkedrbut  the  transmissipn  of  the  copy  which^ 
agflceaUy  to  aniieslabtidied  practik^  in  .smch  casea^.  bad  been  prer 
pared  for  the  Govecnor  in  Council,  was  delayed  tUI  1^  embark»- 
tioaJiad>taken.pIaee«  f       .  . 

.The government  consideBed  du3  paper,  as  intended  for  an  indii»> 
rei^  bdl  a  irery  outragtotts  msultto  tliemiselves.  The  vessel  in 
wUdi  General  Maedowall  had  sailed^  not  being  entirelyout  of 
ai^tht^  >  a  signal  of  recal  waff  made^vbnt  was  not  obeyed.  The  ^ 
vcmaseot  thennpublished  .a  geMud  order,  immediat^y  removmg 
Gasetal'^Maedi^idl  from  the  stoition  of  commander  in  chief.; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  suspending  the  Deputy  AdfUtaiMrga^ra), 
Major 'Bolesy. who  had.  cpuntersigned  the  obnoxious  order,  from 
tlie[.CM)paayV  sernoe.  It  being  afterwards  avowed  by, die  ad* 
Jotaal^^tteral^  LteutemmtrColonel  Capper,  that  he  had  concurred 
mthe  oircidatiao  of^thisins^umeaty.tbesentence  of  suq^nsion  was 
extended  to  that  officer. 

The  two  staff-ofiicers  just  m^ationed'wcre  simply  djEtcIared  to  be 
suspended,  and»  Aot,  as  the  q^ntenoe^  generally  junsi  '  until  the 
pleasure  of  tfie  Court  of  Directors  is  known.'  It^seems^  howevei^ 
Aat  the  former  is  the  milder  sentence.  Every  suspension,  no  less 
than  every  appointment,  by  the  goyemments  in  India,  is  subject  to 
a  reversal  by  the  Court  of  DirecUurs.  When,  therefore,  .that  re- 
?erve  is  expressly  made,  it  is  signified  that  the  su^engbn  shall  last 
at  least  so  long ;  while  otherwise,  the  government  leaves  ^<k  itse^ 
the  pow^  of  annulling,  at  any  time  during  the  intervaly^  ita  own 
decree.  Colonel  Capper,  however,  and  Major  Boles  avoiding, 
or  rather  declining  to  offer  any  apology  to  the  government,  the  sen* 
tence  on  those  officers  was  not  recalled* 

Considerable  discontents,  at  this  period,  prevailed  among  thcr 
cheers  of  the  Company's  army,  llieir  grievances,  real  or  ima- 
gined, had  long  been  a  current  topic  of  complaint.  It  is  proper 
to  observe,  however,  th%t  the  late  reductions  do  not  seem.to  have 
I9ade  any  veiy  material  encroachment  on  their  ccmiforts.    The 
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gr^KtsAvocfite,'*^  indeed,  foKitbeoflSoerfFi  tikeBfokm  to  prove  dnt 
the  abolition  of  the  tent^contract  was,  in  a  pecuniary  li^l>  tiomb^ 
«ifa1e«vil,  aiid  repek  witii infligtntkn  tlie  dwi^  diat  thMb  rebellion 
•<loiniliMice<l  in  motives  of  a  jiordid  nature.^  Wecasmotge  ivkh 
liim«ofar»  That  the  reductions  were  felt,  we  have  no  dodbt; 
joiiaei,  v^  liave  shewn  diat  they  were  not  only  felt,  bnt  reaeDtad. 
HoXf  m  the  papers  before  as,  we  can  eanly  trace  the  Aamegvadii* 
Ally  commonicaUng  itself  to  other  feelings.  The  great  ^neatiaa  of 
idle  fiapremacy  of  the  civil  powers  fir^  suggested  by  sbgirteif  dss* 
3|mtis,  w«tf.  oow  evidently  in  a  course  of  decuioB.  The  homior  of 
the  aimy  wbb  oonaidered  to  be  at  issue,  and  diis  object  pashnU^ 
dbiotbed'.die  consideration  of  ils  emaluaieatB.  The  ineatser  iii«- 
.lerests  which  had  ororoked  the  contest,  insensibiy  fell  back  into  tbb 
4nm  o€  those .  bokkr  and  more  hardy  paasiom  Jby  which  akme  it 
•tfonldbeowi^ted..  .  *  , 

Soon  after  the  measures  last  related,  the  goveniawnt  puUished 
#n  order  with  a  view  of  aUayiog  the  nang  ferment.  It  esphined 
the  prsscipleii  on  whiehthey  had  interfered  with  regard  to  the  anreit 
of  Colond  Munro,  stfoagly  discliomed  the  construction  which  had 
•koenpttt  oo  thepaper  of  diat  officer,  now  indeed  a  paper  of  tbo 
«iveniineiit,  expiosaed  the  utmost  tenderness  for  the  icputalmi  of 
ithe  officers  of  the  arniyy  and  earnestly  exhortsd  that  body  to  bo^ 
^jMslt  an  aniOMMity  whsch,  if  farther  inchilged,  could  not  Imt  be  pro^ 
4oGti^of  mischief  to  the^nblic  interests..  There  is  no  reason 4o 
•Mieve,  tlia^  this  order  wvsin  any  degree  suoocssfiil. 
t  The offiieers  coacerted  together,  wd  took  various ateps  toobtaso 
«  Tictor^'  ofesr-  the  govemmeot*  .  .Among  od^r  plans,  a  meaaonai 
was  projected  to  the  Governor  General,  petitiomag  fiir  the  reraoisal 
t»F  Sir  Geoffge  Bariow  ftom  «dte  presidency  of  Madras.  A  paper 
to'  this- effect  was  actually  written  and  circulated. .  It  asserted  the 
jjghtff  Md  jpiiyileges  of  the  memoiialists,  as  the  cliil<ken  of  a  free 
acountry.  itooeused  the  Governor  of  Madras  of  'on  inversion  of 
cthe  fiHMhimental  laws  of  discipline,'  and.* a  most  dangerous  in* 
-fiingem^  of  the  military  code/  It  stated  the  writeta  to  be  nc*> 
ituatedby  an  ^idarm,  lest  the  repetition  of  acts  which  were  not 
'f;ttided  t>y  any.  mk,  might  tend  to  wean  their  ai&ctions,  and  dia- 
ipoaethem  to  consider  as .encsmes  those  whose  situations  ahoidd 
•make  diem  their  friends;'  and  comchided  widi  an  earnest  entnealy 
^tbat  the<sopneaio  govemaient  would  ^  anticipate  the  cKtreme  crisis 
of  dieir  agitation,'  by  releasbg  them  from  the  contioul  of  a  rnlec, 
.whose  moasaEres  wane  otpisily  hostile  to  the  army,  and  pernicious 
•#»  the  stated  It  being  ionnd,  however,  befidre  tins  address  was 
.tsfaomitted,  that  die  oupfeme  government  approved  of  die  mea- 
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•  Aboia  the  flanie^toBB^,  a  nbmbef  of  o&ers  tmibed  -to  ptetMit  a 
Aikk-eMto  the:8U8pended  deputy  adjutant  geueral,  MajW  Boles^ 
jsigiiifyiiig  to  him  tbeir  ^marked  -approbationVof  .Ibe  eondocAfct 
which  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  govemnieptj  reqmrt» 
jug.  permisaion  ito  subad^ibe  for  hta  me  the  Ml'amoiiiit*0f  >tiia  pay 
•aid^aUowanoea  wfaioh  he  hadforfeked;  and  annoimoing  iMr  iate»« 
4iQn  pf  affetdiBg  similar  aupport  to  all  who  ihotdd  suffer  in  the  aaniA 
mamien  It  shoqU  .be  ol^erved,  fhat  Oolonel  Giqppef  liad  kft 
Jodia  for  cEurope  a.few  days  after  his  suspenaion. 

WbateTer  may  be  thought  of  the  neaswes  of  the  ^goveinmaDt  u|| 
4tO;d)isipoiut>  ift  seems  plaia  that  they  oould  <i6w  scarcely  recede* 
31ie  addreas  to  &&  smpreiiie  gOTemmenty  and  lliat  to  Mafor  BoIeiH 
both  came  into  their  hands ;  and  it  was  'ietenxm^t»fiamihtl»tG^ 
*cera  mote  parlioularjy  oonctomed  in  them,  or  at  hmt  dMie,  whose 
{Criminality  could  be  ascertained.  Somt  of  them,  therefore^  w^ra 
sutpeoded  from  the  .service;  mnd  others  were  displaced  from  paiw 
;ticulflMr  aituatioas.  All  these  removak  were^  it  mu^  be  uadei«tood) 
{subject  to  the  cogsiaeance  of  the  Supreme  Gonrerpmeat  and  of  di^ 
JCourtof  Direatoiw*  The  officers  genemllydemaikled  a  ^autt^tiMr 
4iai, .  but  we  oaa  find  only  one  instance  in  which  the  change  of  a| 
i^apt  a  full  participation  in  the  imputed  ofi^ce  was  4tt8av€>wedk 
ITbe  government  consented  to  forward  memorialafrom  4iQ0e«lffi^ 
xer^  to  the  Con^iany  at  jiome,  but  mfused  to  =gmnt  the  comif 
jBartials  r^i^iiM'od. :  That  the  government  had  the  ^kgal  r^ht  t^ 
-adopt  those  steeiig  n»easiiresj' there. is  no  doubt  whatever;  the  4|Qeir 
tion  that  remains  is,  whether  a  resort  to  them  was  justified  by  ^# 
lemerg^cy.  The  Supreme  'Goverftm^nt  however  testified  its  full 
^probation  of  all  die  prooeeding8' in 'question,  and  traQsmilted  fl> 
/A^ulFas  a  long  and  eloquent  diapateb,  in  which 'every  part  of  tbdat 
was  canvassed  and  vindicated  with  no  mean  ability. 

Xhe.  general  orders  just  described,  were  issued  on  the  latoif 
*M^y,  1809.  Besides  the  chief  subject  of  those  orders,  thicy  ad^ 
Verted  to  the  merits  of  such  branches  of  the  army  as  had  withheld 
their  concurrence  from  the  proceedings  of  the  disaffected  bfficera. 
In^tiiis  view,  th^  beiitowed  the  Aanksof  the  govemmMt  ail^be 
king's  troops,  «Bd  on  the  Company's  offioara  attadbad  loeibe4Aihrii- 
.diai^'force  stationed  at  fiydrabad.  Those  officers,,  however,  were 
^netded  by  the  compliment.;  and,  ooftbe  IBth  of  Miay^promulgatad 
•an  address  to  the  atrmy,  intimating: their  unqaalified  Approbation' of 
4he  acts  of  their  disaffected  brethren, -their  reaolution^teai^port  ths 
t)fficer8  who  had  fallen  HB|ier  the  displeaaare  of  Ae  ^goovevtomenl, 
and  their  readiness  to  join  in  any  legal  measuves^for-fheir-reatora- 
tion.    The  Hydiabad'foriee  derived,  imporlanee  fro|n  its  streogtli 
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in  Companj^s  troops^  its  position,  SM)d  its  complete  state  of  equip 
ment  for  field-service;  The  example  of  this  force,  therefore,  aai^ 
mated  the  spirit  of  sedition  throughout  Ibe  coast-army*  Com- 
mittees of  officers  \vere  organized  at  the  principal  stations,  who 
corresponded  with,  each  other,  in  the  intent  of  foiming  a  combined 
plan  of  r^ivolt. 

The  conspiracy  was  for  some  time  conducted  with  secfeqr ;  huit, 
on  the  £dd  of  June,  the  Hydrabad  officers  addressed  a  letter  tio  Sir 
George  Barlow,  pretty  unequivocally  stating  their- designs.  Speak- 
ing of  the  order  of  the  1st  of  May,  they  observe;    '     .       . 

*  It  has  excited  such  great  and  general  irritationj  that  we  have  strong 
reason  to  fear  the  most  fatal  and  disastrous  consequences.  Under  these 
impressions,  we  feel  compelled  to  make  some  effort  to  avert  the  evi& 
we  see  impending ;  or,  what  may  be  the  possible,  and  probable  conse- 
quences, the  separation  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities/ 

Two  days  alter  the  date  of  this  address,  an  open  mutiny  broke 
out  in  the  garrison  of  Masulipatam.  An  application  had  been 
made  to  the  Madras  government  by  the  naval  commander  in  chief, 
for  a  party '  of  European  troops,  to  serve  ^s  marines  on  board  bis 
Majesty's  ships.  Orders  having  been  received  from  England 
against  the  practice  of  detaching  the  men  of  the  king's  regi- 
ments on  this  duty,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  those  of  the 
Conipany's  European  regiment  stationed  at  Masulipatam.  The 
officers,  however,  persuaded  the  men,  that  this  step  was  intend- 
ed only  as  a  preliminary  to  the  measure  of  disbanding  the  regi- 
ment  dt(^ether.  In  the  event,  both  officers  and  men  refused  to 
embark,  seized  the  garrison,  and  placed  the  commander  under 
arrest. 

The  Hydrabad  force,  including  a  detachment  of  it  stationed  at 
Jaulna,  in  tlie  Berar  country,  resolved  to  support  the  mutineers  at 
Masulipataoi..  This  resolution  was  conveyed  to  the  government  m 
a  style  of  truly  laconic  brevity. 

Mt  is  the  firm  determination  of  this  force  to  afford  the  Madras  Eu- 
ropean regiment  assistance,  and  it  is  their  wish  that  this  intention 
should  be  made  known  to  government.'  —No.  2,  Par,  Pap.  26,  27. 

On  die  5th  of  July,  the  Jaulna  detachment  itddressed  Lord 
Minto  in  a  letter,  of  which  a  single  extract  will  i^uffice ; 

*  You  must,  my  lord,  be  already  acquainted  to  what  a  desperate  ex- 
tremity this  conduct  has  driven  the  northern  divisions,  aiid  we  earnestly 
request  your  lordship  to  be  convinced  of  our  positive  and  unalterable 
sentiments  on  that  bead,  and  beg  that  you  will  not  consider  this  as  an 
unavailing  observation,  but  as  the  resolution  of  free-born  Britons.' — 
No.  2,  Comp.  Pap.  34. 

During  all  the  transactions  related,  the  hostile  feelings  and  pro- 
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jects  of  the  diss^ected  officers  were  declaredly  confined  to  the  lo- 
cal government  of  Madras.  By  this  time,  however,  Ae  didpatch^ 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  approvii^  alt  the  recent  measures  of 
Sir  George  Barlow,  hud  been  received  there,  and  was  in  cir- 
culation throughout  the  army;  but,  (it  is  worthy  of"  observation,)" 
•withput  at  all  affecting  either  the  language  or  the  conduct  of  the 
raalecontents.  They  still  united  bitter  invectives  against  the  cabi^ 
net  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^e,  with  ardent  professions  of  attachment  for 
their  king  and  country  ;  and  still  thev  continued  in  arms.  What-] 
ever  they  might  attempt  to  persuade  others,  or  succeed  in  per-' 
suading  theihselves,  they  were  now,  in  fact,  conunitted  against 
all  die  authorities  in  India.  At  this  point,  therefore,  we  raajr  ^frith^' 
out  controversy  say  that  the  rebellion  was  begun ;  and,  before  we* 
proceed  farther  in  our  sad  narrative,  we  feel  tempted  to  cdst  a  re^ 
trospectiye  glance  on  the  previous  proceedings  of  the  Madras  go- 
vernment. 

The  first  which  we  shall  c6nsider,  is  the  liberation  of  Colonel 
Munro  from  his  arrest.  The  report  of  that  officer  respectir^  the 
tent-contract  is  the  only  important  document  connected  with  tlie  M^-"^ 
dras  transactions,  which  we  cannot  find  in  the  parliamentary  papers. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  construction  of  that  re- 
port materially  affects  the  present  question.  In  deference,  *how-' 
ever,  to  those  who  may  think  otherwise,  and  especially  as  circirm-* 
stances  have  given  to  the  obnoxious  clauses  a  consequence  scatceiy' 
tlteir  own,  we  shall  bestow  a  short  attention  upon  it. 

The  report,  as  we  find  by.  an  ampTe  extract  from  it  given  in  th« 
lappendix  to  the  *  Accurate  and  Authentic  Narrative,'  began  with 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  the  system  of  providing  camp-equi-' 
page  had  been  originally  adopted,  and  with  observing  that  the  mea- 
sure had  failed.     After  some  failher  remarks,  it  proceeded  thus : 

*  Six  years  experience  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  existing  system 
of  the  camp-equipage  equipment  of  the  Native  Army,  has  afforded 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  relative  to  its  advantages  and  efficiency;' 
which  were  not  possessed  by  the  persons  who  proposed  its  mtroducttoii ; 
and  an  attentive  examination  of  its  operation  during  that  period  of  time, 
has  suggested  the  follo.wing  observations  regarding  it/ 

The  first  and  second  objections  to  the  system  are,  in  substance, 
that  it  incurred  an  immense  and  unnecessary  expense,  without  ac* 
complishiNg  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  established.  The 
third  we  transcribe  entire. 

'  By  granting  the  same  allowances  in  peace  and  war,  for  the  equip- 
ment of  native  corps,  while  the  expences  incidental  to  that  charge  are 
unavoidably  much  greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  it  places  the  interest 
Mid  duty  of'  commanding  officers  in  direct  opposition  to  one  another.  It 
makes  it  their  interest  that  their  corps  should  not  be  in  a  state  of  efH- 
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ibfit  pfficar  was  M^eited^  vr9.  de^y  r^sjp^t ;  bm  «•  lisyo  not  lb* 
mme  respect  for  tb^  nriderslandings  cf  those  Mrho,  w  cool  Uwd^ 
«wiild  hiive  r^cpmsi^ilded  to  th^  ruling  power  the  aiftcrificQ-^  owk 
of  its  servant^  for  Ifae  dim^pfg^,  to  U)^  best  of  bis  judggi^nly.  of  aa 
pffice  imposed  oq  him  by  itself.  Jm  u»  suppose  thattbe  esislepc« 
#f  grent  abuses  dire^Uy  occasioned  by  this  system  b»d  oomp  to  hi4 
jkupwledge,  in  such  a  maoner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  tfaie  fiict,  wUI^ 
jet  be  coidd  produce  »o  legal  iH'oof  of  it  t-^Noibii^  flwdy  could 
bave  been  more  iocumbept  oo  bim»  iiotbii«  wore  ^txictly  ^i^ithi* 
the  lioe  of  bis  du^t  than  under  the  mi  of  confidan^^*  to  atal^ 
ihe  fact  to  his  employeia ;  4ior  any  thing  OMicb  lesa  x^mditable  Uk 
the  latter,  than  that  he  ^ould  have  be^  rewarded  mth  oklo^ugPi^ 
piosecutipn,  aind  perhaps  punishmen^f  .....  i 

It  has  been  said,  however,  thgt  tbo  sanction  of  ibe  .goyermeol 
€9)M  not  authorise  itamuusters  in  the  commssiop  of  an/ilkppsloft 
.^rim^ial  act;  the  ^verameat  themselves  afterwards  urged  a  limila^. 
principle;  aqdsopie  rather  subtle,  though oot  equally  sounds  fen 
loarks  have  been  struclt  out  of  this  topic,  with  a  view,  to  coofuto 
:them  from  their  owii  mouths.  M^cb  might  be  ofiieved  on  the  sttlH 
ject,  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  will  suffici^  to  point  out  oot 
^ple  distinction.  The  ruling  power  of  Madraa^o^ld  comaHH 
mcate  to  its  confidential  agents  no  privilege  which  it  did  Q9l 
itself  pppsess.  So  far  as  &at  power  was  responsible  for  acta 
^o^imittedi  by  itself,  so  far,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  no  fartbear,  wera 
its  ministers  responsible  for  acts  committed  by  iiia  or^kia*  9vt  tQ 
whom  was  that  power,  responsible  i  Clearly  to  die  superior  au^vi* 
l^^s ;  to  die  Siipreme  Government,  the  Court  of  J>irectors>  tho 
King,  the  Parliament,  the  British  Nation :  not  to  t^e  ofi$c^s,  civil 
x>r  military,  fJaced  under  it.  Witb  regard  to  the  latter,  its  ajiqire- 
^acy  was  beyond  all  quesstion  or  chsilleoge.  From  d)ese>- therefore, 
it  mi^ht  legaUy  interfere  to  screen  its  offic^^  servantst.  In  effect^ 
that  it  legaUy  possessed  die  right  of  such  interferenp^,  waa  CKpU^ 
citly  allowed  by  General  Macdowall  himself;  and  wie  must  da^nk 
that  it  would  have  been  guilty  of  unpardonable  maanness,  if^  cimw 
pletely  sbe^ered  under  its  prerc^ative,  it  had  resigned  to  bis* 
fate  die  man  who  had  offpnded  only  in  the  attempt  to  fulfil  its 
commands. 

What  enhances  the  force  of  these  considerations,  is,  that  the 
alleged  transgression  of  G>ionei  Munro,  not  only  never  would  have 
taken  place,  except  through  the  ord^r  of  thegovernment,  but  wojuld 
never  have  been  known,  except  throagh  their  approbation.  Col<mel 
Munro  did  not  himself  publish  his  report :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  mado 
a  charge  against  him  by  one. of  the  party-writers  before  usi  -that  be 
transmitted  his  slander  to  the  government  clandestin^sly,  or,  as  this  au« 
thor  somewhat  absurdly  terms  it,  mrreptiiiousfy.    Iii  truths  neitbec 
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4idtfae  gOTeitmt^nt  publish  it ;  but  still  it  became  public^  only  in  gou- 
sequence  of  tke  sanction  and  acceptance  which  it  mqt  in  that 
ijuarter.-  Had  the  Commander  iu  CSiief  or  the  civil  secretary  flung 
h  back  on  the  repoiter,  it  would  have  slept  in  silence. 

Thus  far,  the  discussion  was  personal  with  relation  to  Colonel 
Munro:  but  a  trial  of  that  officer  on  the  charges' brought  against 
him,  would  have  amounted  to  a  trial  of  the  government,  inasmuch 
as  It  had  apiproved  the  report  on  which  those  diarges  were  founded. 
To  this,,  it  is  answered,  that  the  government,  in  acting  on  a  paper 
presented -to  them^  could  not  be  necessarily  considered  as  adopting 
every  clause  or  sentiment  which  that  paper  might  contain.  Cer^ 
Uinijf  however,  the  preceding  Commander  in  Ctnef  had  adopted  the 
report  even  to  this  extent;  forhe  had  stated  thdt -^  the  arguments 
set  forth  in  it  conveyed  the  result  of  the  joint  reflection  of  himself 
tad  the  Quarter  Master  General  upon  die  subject^  and  were  the 
mm  of  that  experience  which  arose  from  their  respective  stations :' 
and,  thou^  a  Commander  in  Chief  is  unquestionably  ainenable  to 
the  civil  government,  we  have  yet  to  learn  fliat  he  may  be  tried^  lite- 
rally or  virtu^ly,  by  a  Court  Martial  composed  of  his  own  ofikers. 
But  the  answer  is  unsatisfactory  even  with  regard  to  the  govenir 
ment.  It  is  true  that  the  responsibility  of  die  government  might 
not  ^Ltend  to  every  clause  or  sentiment  of  the  report  which  they  had 
adopted ;  nor  the  measure,  which  they  had  in  consequence  taken^ 
be  founded  on  all  the  reasons  advanced  for  it  in  that  report.  But 
ivere  the  ofiicers  bearing  commissions  under  that  government  to  be 
judges  how  far  that  responsibility  was  to  extend?  or  to  pare  down; 
as  &ey  might  think  fit,  tne  grounds  ou  which  diat  measure  had  been 
avowedly  taken  ? 

•  On  the  whole,  it  strikes  us  fliat  the  interference  of  the  govem- 
jnent^  in  releasing  the  Quarter  Master  General,  was  proper  and 
praiseworthy.  A  heavy  accusation,  however,  would  still  lie  against 
them,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  publishing 
the  document  which  occasioned  all  diis  ferment;  but  we  have  al- 
ready stated  that  this  assertion  has  been  made  without  evidence, 
or  rather,  against  it.  The  publication  of  the  report  was  certainly, 
in  every  view,  a  most  unfortunate,  and  we  think  also,  a  most  cul- 
pable, proceeding.  We  da  not  mean,  for  W(B  do  not  know,  and 
ifhould  be  ashamed  in  a  state  of  ignorance  to  inshmate,  that  it  was 
^'ected  at  the  expense  of  any  breach  of  confidence ;  but  undoubt- 
edly it  was  most  injudicious.  We  think  too,  that  when  the  paper 
once  appeared,  the  government  only  discharged  a  most  sacred  duty 
in  disclaiming  the  sense  affixed  to  it  by  the  accusers  of  Colonel 
Munro ;  in  this  li<:^ht,  indeed,  the  coustruction  put  on  the  instru- 
ment by  the  government,  however  questionable  in  itself,  becomes 
most  important;  but  this^  tliou|^  as  a  disclaimer  complete,  is  not 
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jP^Wuaitr,  thi^tiifiy  »  foi»iigh(t>^*t<^  the  r^ease  p|f»Co^qii?l  .Mhi^t^V 

{^qm-lfatkwder  wemaJLe  p(n:0xira<;t.     .  \       :    i  .      ....    j.  n    ?  oi 

•  ^Thcl  governor  in  ^linciilltsrrsftftb^t  tketofteenof  this  .army  mH 

be  aaiuked^  that  tAisgonremnM 

cate  tbdirlicMibar  aiid  feiHl^tic 

if  jsuck  i$9tt]d  have  bte|k.,si4ppQi 

have  befen  i^Hcjtous  in  jtbein  o>y 

baiLa<:jCprdingly,  under  this  |in)j 

deration  of  the  eKpre63ions  wbii 

objectiopablej  andheh^s  no  h< 

his  Judgment  impossible,  under 

ofi^nsave  meaning  to  wordi;  whe 

fntentian  of  dSenfce  asfeuttiHy  d.^ « 

We  now  proceed  to  fex^mine.the  m^asaces.t^kett'by  dife  goVOTi^ 
ment  in  consequence  of  th^  order  issiied  by  Gfeiteral  Macdow^ 
at  the  aioment  of  his  departure.  As  a  gddd  de^l  depeiids  oti  that 
order,  we  shall  here  present  it.  to  our  readers^.       '  . .      ' 

• ,  i  Wead-quarters,  ChbuUry  Wain,  2^th  Japiiary,  ISO^.' 
.    fG^  0«  by  itheCommandar  in.Chief, 

/*, /ll'he i^pnniediate  departtu-e  of  UeirtenantGcYicf^ 
"Midras,  will  prevent  his  purjsqing  theddsign  of  biipging  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Mjunro,  qua,rter-master^encral/to  trial  fei^  disrespect  to  "the  Gorti 
n^ander  inChief,'for  disobedience  <^f  orders,  ah^  £[^r  eontempt  oimiiiutry 
Mthority,  ih'  having  reported  to  the  power  of  the  ciivil  govjernraent  iii 
<fofianceof-  the  jiidgroe»t  of  the  officer  at  the  h^adi  aS  tbe'araiy;  wh9 
had  '{^aR:ed  him  under  arrest  on  charged  preferred  against  him  by  a 
naiilMBr  of  officers  coaiipatiding  native  corps  j  in  consequence  of  which 
appeal  ^itect  to  the  honourable  the  P^vesidept  in  Council,  Lieutenant 
Geo(eral  Macdowall  has  received  a  positive  order  from  the  Chief  Secre- 
.tary  lo  liberate  Lieutenant  Colonel  Munro  from  arrest. 

'  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Munro  being  de- 
structive of  subordination,  subversive  of  military  discipline,  a  violation 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  holding  out  a 
Tuost  dangerous  example  to  the  service,  Lieutenant  General  Mac* 
dewall,  in  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  and  his  own  station 
hnd  character,  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  express  his  strong  disap- 
prolKidon  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Munro's  unexampled  proceedings^  an4 
considers  it  a  solemn  duty  imposed  Upon  him  to  reprimand  Lieutenai^ 
C<^oBi^l  Munro  in  general  orders,  and  he  is  reprimanded  accordingly. 
(Signed)  *T.  BOLES, 

*  Deputy  Adjutant  General.'^ 
.    On  the  face  of  diis  order,  no  doubt,  we  should  apprehend,  caa 
1»e  iSntertained  with  respect  to  its  meaning  and  tendency.    It  is  si 
fsltMo^t  censure  on  Colonel  Munro  for  havinz  preferred  an  appeal 
lo  Ae.gov€arDi»ent,  fiom  the  authonty  of  the  Coomitnder  m  Cbie^, 
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Dt  had  sanctioned  in  the  strongest 
ig  it/but  aeting  upon  it.  It  seems 
iples  which  we  before  laid  doMm,  in 
ecting  the  diarges  against  Golonel 
question,  and  with  increased  force, 
nro  coold  not  be  brouj^t  to  trial  for 
port  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
,  could  he  be  publicly  rebuked  for  an 
iad  given  its  most  express  and  empha- 
inner  instance^  the  government  itself 
of  itsoiBcers,*  have  been  J>ut  on  its. 
luhject  autkorityy  in  this,  die  gover^ 
son,  and  also  by  an  inferior  and  f 
[y  condemned  as  having   authorised 

criminal. 

hich,  as  we  thmk,  a  plain  mah  would 
It.  But  it  has  been  asserted  that  this 
.  that  the  instrument  obviously^    and 

another^  which  would  be  consistent 
[t  was,  it  seems,  a  reprimand  of  Co|o- 
peaLed  to  the  governor,  but  for  havwg. 
m^  through  the  prescribed  and  estab- 
nder  m  Chief;  or,  which  is  the  samf 

the  mode. of  appeal.  Our  business 
ility  of  this  construction,  and  with  iUf 

or  else  we  could  observe,  it  places 
idowall  in  no  very  amiable  point  4)( 
n\  shewn,  that  Colonel  Muraro  bad 
le  prescribed  diannel  of  the  Com* 
bmmander  in  Chief  had  flung  back 
and  that  lie  had  then  preferred  the 
n  him  the  order  in  question.  But 
himsical  refinement  of  crueltyj  first 
sr  for  attempting  to  employ  a  certain 
lien  to  reprimand  him  for  not  confi- 
nnel  from  which  he  had.  bec^  tbu9 
:t  to  the  construction  itself,  we  can^^ 
tid  shall  hereafter  shew,  that  even  if 
y  degree,  purge  the  order  of  the  cri* 

our  mind,^  however,  the  instrument 
Hug,  coolly  applied,  convey  but  one 
jived  only  by  prejudice  or  inattention. 
t  would  be  absurd  to  resort  to  those 
which  courts  of  law  are  in  the  habit 
;uou8  documents.     Our  observation^ 

will 
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^rBI)^' Wrecked  ahnott  soMy  to  two  qocsdons;  the  first,  in  what 
mmt  thpe  order  of  Genend  Mflodowall  wss,  at  the  time  of  its  apt- 
pcaiance,  itnderstoiNi  by  some  of  his  imme<&ite  abettors;  the 
other,  in  what  senae  Sir  George  Barlow  and  CokNiel  Munro,  the 
peiaoM  moat  nearly  concerned,  were  obli^  to  understand  it. 

ft4ias  already  been  said,  tint  Major  Boks  was  suspended  by 
ikR  Madras  government,  for  having  counter&%iied  the  obnoxieiia 
order  of  General  Macdowall.  In  the  memorial  which  Mb^ 
Boks,  on  this- occasioUj. addressed  to  the  > Court  of  Directorvy 
he  has,  amongst  other  topics,  ar^ed  that  there  was,  in  the 'paper 
to  which  he  Had  affixed  hisisigiiatiire,.nothing'of  a;palpablycri- 
noinal  or  illegal  nature.  Had  idm  distincticMfi 'tbe»  occbraedt^ 
Mujor  Boies^  between  the  mere  mt  and  the  manner  ^^i  4he-appeal 
adch«(99ed  to  goverament  fay  GokMoel  Mimroy  he  -wbiild  scarc^ 
have  failed  to  assmne  this  as  one  ground  if  not  of  defenee,  at  least 
of  explanation.  Yet  no  incdnuatioD  to  this  eff«t!t  can  be  dtsconcred 
m  his  memorial ;  and  it  is  suffioiently  remarkable  that^  in  referriag 
to^lhe  wor<k  of  die  order,  he  has  omitted  the  single  eapreteioD  in  it 
on:  whrdi  it  can  be* made  to  support  the  alledged  dirtiaction,  the 
expreMon,  *  appeal  Jkftct  to  the  HonoiJRnable  the  Prendant  in 
CouiKil/  '  '        ^> 

•  The  same  omission  we  find  in  die  memorial  adch-essed  by 
Miveral  disaffected  officers  to  Lord  Minto,  soon  after  the  dqiar« 
tare  of  General  Macdowall,  but  w^  also  find  in  it  somttMif 
Btore.  It  contains,  in  faot^  a  sort  of  loofiie  oemmeataiy  on  thS 
<Mtler  under  tccinsidemtion ;  and  the  sense,  which  the.  writers 
atflixed  to  that  paper,  is  not  to  be  mistaken :  the  length  of  the  pa* 
sage  precludes  the  citation  of  more  dian  a  few  eentencesi.  ^  By 
TJlftlie  of  the  warrant  (it  is  said)  which  gave  to  ^e  Commander  in 
CSlief,  and  to  him  only,  the  jucKcator^  over  the  Madras  army,  and 
vested  in  him  alone  the  jurisdii^n  of  it  for  the  time  being,  laeute*- 
nant  General  Macdowall  placed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Munro  under 
flEhiesi,  from  which  artest  he  has  since  reluctantly  released  that 
oflker,  in  consec^nence  of  the  ii^erference  of  the  civil  government, 
titk>'have  thus  disunked  the  chain,  upon  the  integrity  of  which  dif 
pmckk^  of  military  subordination  depend/  $  A  c  p.  15.  The  me^- 
aicMmlPthen  describe  themselves  as  *  viewing  the  interfersnce  of 
;die'civ^  government  to  check  the  prescribed  laws  of  military  dtA* 
pendence  as  a  dai^eroos  innovation;'  and,  soon  afterwards,  make  the 
friiowfng  statement, '  in  order  to  vindicate  the  character  of  his  pro* 
feision,  and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  military  authority  o««r 
those  under  fets-command,  Lieutenant  General  Macdowall  directed 
the  pttMication  ^  a  general  order,  conveying  a  reprimand  to  Lieatei» 
nant  ColMiel  Munro,  for  disrespect  to  his  Coitnmander-in  Chie^ 
Mttot  fliiidinf'  by  the  regular  course  of  inquiry  had  down  for  sun»* 
^  i:         •  L  2  are 
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^■hpiCTWftoUftr,  dbttprt  fffegi^«|uivjJeoi:  to  the  yeprimand  in^tbe^ 
gem^^  lOfcte'.-  ,1^  «e«3ure)  therefore,  C^nel  Munro  wouU 
miiinfitty  infer,  must  raspeqi30BM!tbing  oen^moQ  to  d^e  two  cases; 
Airt  js^^mosl  mpfcty  not  the  Hiqde,  as  to  which  ,tbe^.  differed,  bM 
llie^  sidMlanpc^ti»«wiHeh  A^y  were  i^greed. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  General  Macdo^all  could 
mt  kmm  fekg^to  &at  hie  b^  written  tlu>|e  letters.  If,  then,  he  had 
imi^gti&A'  hb'Orflkr  to  ppiii^  out  ^ome  pew  offeuoe,  not  compkiin^ 
•f  in  IliOfie  letters,  it  would  have  beeu  his  bouaden  duty  to  repd^ 
tfaisGiKunistanQe  uiwmbiguou^  and  manifest;,  to  define  his  new 
oompbiot  with  the  ut^ni^st  pieiisipn,  to  state  specifically  lba;this 
objeoton  to  di^dtrect  apjpeal  ivas  ^ot,  because  it  was  an  hPP^>  buf 
becaua»fH  waadireet^.and  the  obUgation  imposed  ofi  wn  to  be 
AwaceuEate^'increased  ia^propcHrtion  as  hisjobjftctions  in  tbe  twq 
oasds^vpere  m  t^eir  general  eff^t  the  same^  aad  tberefpre  ran  ^  risk 
of-  betng^confound^.  Nq  such  definifencfss  or  di^rimination  ap* 
paaw  i».^  onrder.  Ute  Dew  trans^ess^^  i§  4e§^^6d,  not  ^ 
snaesore  to^^onle  otfa^r  than  t^e  official  ch^w4:Pr>  a|q)eal^  but  aa 
^atfittUr^  to  the  power  of  th»  ai^goverumentim  defuuic^  f^^tht 
jmd^ffwM^  of  the  iCjgieer  placed  at  the  h^a4  ^tthe  aiyfi^.  Th^  qoBK 
eluding  reprobatton  is  dureeted>  not  taa  pacficulai*, action  d^i^^by 
Ooiond'  llfonn»,  but  pluralLy,  ttoi  bi)^  ^^um^s^amf^d  ,pr^Hi0edm^i*y — 
"S^  ^^pA0i  directf  which,  i^,<«nerparfl.af  itih^i^wder,.  is  appii^l^ 
die  appeal,  is  neiUier  conspicuous  nor  emphatic;  it  do^s  not. even 
qccur  in  the  body  of  the  chaise,'  but  se^flas  casu^j  thrown  ii^<^  a' 
suppleaoentary  sentence ;  and  all  the  italic  or  papit^  type^,  jin  whic]^ 
imtttk^Qr  di^^  has  bUzoned  it,  cannot  hiPt  it  ^i^to  enepjUiaL  pre^- 
whieBioe^  la  short,  it  would  ap|>ear  thf^t  in^this  criminatory. pro^ 
dnB8t)ott,  if  the  <  direct*  transafUssion  (^  the  apqpeal  waa  intend^ 
t»'lMe  ^eottsidered  as  an  aggrairalioii  of  die  miaodadiict  imputed^  k 
tieMidnly^i^  not  considered  as  an  important^  or  eVen  a  substantive 
part  of  it;  far  less  as  the  whole.  .       . 

~  M  Bui  m  irhat  nuHmer  dtts  peiat  of  construjctian  is  to  be  resolted, 
meaa^  after  all,  a  eon^tderadon  of  no  great  moment.  When  die 
cabinet  of  Madras  received  and  acted  upon  the  ramoaatrance  of 
di^iQaafter  Master  GcaiecBl,  it  appears  to  us  that  they  eom«iitted 
"dienidbe^aa  mudi>  yukAx  re^eurd  to  the  mode  of  procedure  adop^ 
4i9d>tqHiiat'dBceiv  as '  respecting  his  general  ri^t  to  remonsirite; 
i!or  sUMfyfet  could  notibe  mofie  dee^dy  kicuiRbent  on  them  to  r^jeot 
Mt:)a^Bbcation  islukiglfiK»*  an  ivipropcr  qiiarter,  than  to  i^eet 
>ode  trfiiobivsis  presemed  in  an  esM^cqptionaUe  and  dangerous  man- 
aaiv  ^  la  eidier  ouie,  the  imputation  aimed  at  him  ^ho  received  the 
SBBctiDii)  nKistgiance  off^a  Ae<goi2€mmeRtwka  ^ave  it;  and  it  aaOst 
•beaemambaveddiat  the  omgikitude  of  an  imputation  is  meafipred,aat 
by  the  subfect-mattea  of  the  cffcaice  imputed,  but  by  its  actual  cha- 
*'  *^  L  3  racter 
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racter  and  tendency.  Turn,  fljerefcre,  aod  wWid  this  repitmand 
as  we  will,  it  will  still  remain,  we  think,  a  censiire,  an  ample  and 
unmeasured  censure  on  the  government;  and  conseqaentiy,  Ae 
promulgation  of  it  by  a  military  officer  subject  to  that  government, 
must  be  regarded  ^  a  proceeding  seditious  and  unruly,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  also,  we  are  afraid,  that  the  peculiar 
circumstances  iinder  which  this  order  was  promulgated,  precluded 
it  from  a  very  candid  or  gentle  construction.  We  allude,  not 
merely  to  the  lohg  contest  which  the  author  of  it  had  previously 
carried  on  widi  the  government,  but  to  the  postponement  of  die 
.publication  till  after  his  departure.  Tliis  act  debarred  all  possibility 
on  the  side  of  the  government,  of  question  or  remonstrance;  on 
that  of  the  commander,  of  explanation,  reparation,  or  apology* 
It  gave  the  instrument  the  positive  and^  Uefying  appearance  of  an 
ultimatuniy  and  might  be  understood  as  a  challenge  to  interpreta- 
tion to  do  its  worst.  The  absence  of  an  ihdividusd,  whose  con- 
duet  has  been  ambiguods,  if  it  be  it>voluntary,  entides  him  to  every 
charitable  consideration  which  fanc^  can  suggest;  but  *a  wilful' or 
disdainful  absence  seems  to  imply  a  rejection  of  such*  consideratioo, 
and  rather  throws  the  burden  on  ftincy  the  odier  way. 

On  the  whole,  our  views  of  diis  subject  coincide  with  diose  of 
Lord  Minto  in  his  powerfiil  and  elcKjuent  dispatch  to  the  Madras 
government. 

*  The  repriband  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Munro  was  evidently  intended 
only  as  a  vehicle  for  circulating,  throughout  the  army  serving  undei^ 
the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George,  a  vehement  and  intemperate  puUie 
censure  of  that  government,  and  an  inflammatory  address  to  the  fw^- 
fessional  feelings  of  that  army,  and  to*  topics  thought  likely  to  produce 
irritation  and  disorder.  It  was,  in  other  wonis,  a  most  seditious  pMsr 
under  the  title  of  a  general  order  to  the  army,  and  beariog  the  tain 
disguise  of  a  reprimand  to  a  particular  officer.'     No.  111.  p.  11. 

'  f^or  this  misconduct,  as  has  already  been  stated.  General  Mac- 
dowall,  whose  resignation  of  his  office  had  not  yet  been  receivec^ 
was  publicly  displaced.  « 

The  propriety  of  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  government,  we 
^eed  not  discuss,  as,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  ha-ve  discus- 
;sed  it  already.  For  Mr.  Petrie  is,  we  should  conceive,  the  only 
sensible  man  in  existence,  who  admitting,  however  cauttonsly,  die 
criminal  nature  of  the  order  of  General  Macdowall,  would' deny 
*  the  necessity  of  a  signal  animadversion  on  the  misconduct  of  diat 
officer.  A  govemmetit,  which  should  patiendy  submit  to  so  open 
and  so  outrageous  an  insult,  from  such  a  quarter,  must  be  a  gofsn^ 
ment,  either  in  reality  destitute  of  all  power  and  independence^  m* 
an  the  verge  of  sealing  its  resignation  of  both. 
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.  Mr^  jPetfie^  hcmever,  gives  us  to  understand  that,  by  the  dis^ 
missal  of  General.  Macdowall  from  a  command  which  he  had  in 
fact  resigned^  and  after  hi»  departure  for  England,  *  the  govemmeni 
#X|>osed  t}ieir  councils  to  the  imputation  of  wealuiess,  undisguised  ' 
resentments^  and  an  useless  unavailing  display  of  rigour.'  He 
thinks  also  that 

<  '  We  oagkt  to  have  abstained  from  any  act  of  personal  severity  to 
General  Macdowall,  to  have  cautiously  avoided  what  would  most  cert 
tainly  increase  the  agitation  in  the  military  mind  ;  and,  while  we  vin-: 
dilated  the  supreme  authority  of  government,  by  the  publication  of  asq 
appropriate  general  order  to  the  army,  have  allowed  the  general  to 
leave  India  without  any  farther  marks  of  our  displeasure/ 

The  policy  recommended  in  these  observations,  is  one  on  whidi 
we  nave  sufficiently  commented ;  tlie  policy  of  salving  over  at  any 
rate  0  present  wound ;  a  doctrine  seldom  safe  for  a  state,  and  in  die 
pase  of  a  contest  with  the  military  body,  generally  pernicious.  But 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  general  order  which,  as  he  himself  ad- 
inits,  was  calculated  *  to  increase  the  discontents'  of  the  army, 
Mr.  Petrie  would  have  advised  *  the  publication  of  an  appropriate 

funeral  order  ^  '  vindicating  the  supreme  audiority  of  governments' 
t  can  hardly  be  qieant,  that  government  ought  to  have  repaid  Ge- 
neral Macdowall  reprimand  for  reprimand ;  for  to  reprimand  aa 
pffender  who  is  fairly  out  of  reach,  must  at  the  least  \^  as  uselesf 
and  ridiculous,  as  to  dismiss  an  offender  who  is  nearly  out  of  office* 
The  ^  appropriate'  proclamation,  therefore,  in  question,  must  have 
merely  been  an  assertion  that,  whatever  might  be  said  or  even  done 
i0  the  contrary,  the  government  remained  after  all  supreme ! — or, 
^t  the  most,  it  must  have  been  an  argument^  containing  a  masterly 
refutation  of  the  mutiny  of  General  Macdowall  and  his  coadjutors, 
.and  opposing  to  his  seditious  general  orders,  an  irrefragable  body  of 
general  principles.  But  is  there  not  son^ie  room  to  fear  that  while 
thus  exerting  its  polemical  abilities,  such  a  government  might,  find 
^tself  reduced  tq  tlie  exclamation  of  the  unfortunate  philosopher 
who  happened  to  have  embarked  in  a  controversy  with  one  of  the 
.Roman  emperors ;  ^  I  find  it  impossible  to  argue  against  a  man 
who  is  the  master  of  legions  r' 

.  .The  c^e  of  General  Macdowall  has  now  detained  us  suffici- 
gently  Iqng ;  and  indeed  longer  than  we  had  expected  from  its  clear- 
ness ;  bjftt  the  sophistry  which  has  been  employed  to  darken  it,  may 
plead  our  excuse.  We  shall  next  consider  me  suspension  of  the 
Jidjutant  and  Deputy- Adjutant  General. 

.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  de- 
puty. Major  Boles,  was  alone  suspended;  and  that  the  Adjutant- 
General  was  afterwards  included  in  the  sentence,  in  consequence  qi 
jiis  avo%val.to  government  that  his  deputy  had  acted  solely  by  his  di- 

L  4  rection. 
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rtetklii.  "the  tiMp^Mmoh,  li^fviAsir^i  df^Odonel  Gi^pptarSi  ttot  ef- 
fect tlie  Tcstoraribii^  of  Majof  Bote^.'  lir  f»ct,  it  is  raSeieiidy  filatfi^ 
ihatj  if  the  ordei-  of  tb^*coiiim8i»A9riD  ebief  conlil  notbettdmilMl 
'to  an  authority  for  the  offence  of  wh)ch*Major  Boles  had  betti 
gttttty,  neither  couU  that  of  his  immediate  superior,  ColoBei  Cmp-* 
per,  be  admitted  as  such  authority. 

*  Tfse  -circumstance  of  the  sospensk*  of  thsR  offiun  sotaag  to 
fyftm  the  most  tronspicuous  topic  in  the  present  controvefsy.  Thii 
distiHCtion,  however,  it  has  attained,  as  we  cimiiot  help  8uspeeiii^> 
by  accident.  When  tfie  order  of  Sir  Oeoree  Barlow  agamst  €te* 
ttferai  Macdowatl  and  the  two  subordinate  officer^  was  promulgated, 
the  former  had  already  taken  his  departure  for  England;  and; 
tiiongh  he  was  followed,  immediately  after  that  promulgation,  by 
Colonel  Capper,  yet  Major  Boles,  the  government  not  being  able  tof 
jgrant  bim  an  instant  passage,  remained  for  some  time  in  die  eoun- 
iry.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  aflair  of  Major  Boles,  wbi<A 
included  that  of  Colonel  Capper,  became  the  prominent  object  of 
attention,  and  the  transactions  more  directly  relating  to  Geaeml 
Macdowall  sunk  out  of  view.  In  England,  this  order  of  tbkige 
woutd  probably  have  been  reversed ;  bad  not  General  Macdowall 
perish^  at  sea,  on  his  passage  homewards.  For,  though  Colctoel 
Capper  shared  the  same  fate,  yet  Major  Boles  has  Kved  to  et%i« 
mxe  here  in  person  diose-  discussions,  of  which  he  conflftituted  M 
principal  a  tc^ic  m  the  Ea^. 

We  are  well  aware  that  thi*  account  is  not  agreeaWe  to  the  re^ 
presentations  of  Mr.  Petrie,  who  i^trongly  and  repeated  impyea 
thsrdie  complaints  of  the  army,  even  in  die  first  instance,  prme»- 
pitfy  respected  the  treatment  of  the  Adjutant  and  Deputy-AdjiK 
tant  Generals.  The  ground  on  which  we  vanture  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  these  statements,  we  shall  make  known  to  die  reader^ 
Tihe  projected  memorial  to  Lord  Minto,  which  occasioned  theoiw. 
ders  hereafter  to  be  considered,  of  the  1st  of  May,  cann^  bnt  be 
repirded  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  fccBngs  of  die  disaffected 
Officei-s  at  the  period  under  considerlition.  But  iftthe  criminatonr 
msftter  of  that  memorial,  the  conduct  of  the  governmeirt  towaraa 
Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Bqles  holds  by  no  means  the  chief  place. 
On  the  corflrary,  thougft  pronounced  to  be  *  Equally  sob^tertive  of 
ithe  foundation  of  antfjofity'  with  the  act  of  the  removal  of  Ctenerrf 
Macdowall,  it  k\  inf  point  of  fact,  dilated  on  at  far  lets  length,  and 
-with  a  fiar  less  variety  of  acrimonious  invectiv^.  The  proceedings!, 
in  truth,  with  regard  to  General  Macdowall,  occupy  ahnost  the 
"whole  body  of  the  paper  in  question,  aitd  the  other  subject  seeiro  to 
enter  only  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  ft  does  not  therefore  appear  dnt  . 
tlie  writers  attached  to  that  subject  any  paramount  importance, 

*  The  alleged  offence  of  Colonel  Capper  iMid  |kiNj6r  Bo^kB,/i« 
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p^fTtnf  t\iTtcncf  ft '^oHf '§feift^i6u9  <fr4^y'6iflbNMl'ifif''{lliif  i4ll(leifl'liriMltf 
tiiitt  oftimtrtio  Issued  it ;  bdf  thiHi^act  hii^y  foec^ttskkeMdfiid  ka^ill^ 

tUeif  sitperior,  the  fcomBiamier  in'^ctriieR^  t¥he  hivr  nHiich  td^dfiiittQ 
to  tfaer  Hiifita^y  scn^ite^  due'  }iaMt^4>^W«fen  th€[  dbedie«ee  ilSi4^ 
responsibility  .of  inferiors,  we  take  to  be«dtaterf  with  ^^^-ifotierkbte 
fe*fee^ar'hyMFr/Petrie:      •  •"''•  -» -  '•  ■-  •.  -^'    -   ■•-;  ■  '• '^ 

;  *  if  slibSrclihale  officers'  are  cHcouhig^d:  td"*  jpiigeHif  *e  legality  of 
the  6tiien  of  their  superidft,  w6  ifrtmduce  a;  pftjcedent  oflinckicsllitlfid 
fnii^ch^f,  neither  justified  by  the  spirk  orpriK^trce  of  ^jh*  kfwfc'  fc  it 
ticit  bbiter  to  hbveti^e  res()Oiisibtltlyo«i  the1i«ad'of  t^6^tt$hp(Wtlf  ^uluiill 
tosses  the  ord^r,  except  incaseitno  fdaib^  tfa&t  the  most  amanmn.c^f^ 
fdt'Uj^  can  judge  •£  their  being  dinaxT  violsliaBiS  of  thcl  est%)»Hs|iQit;i««bc| 
•clwiowledgediaws?'— rSt^t^roe^t,  pp,^l,  ^2.  ..,    ;  ^  r  - 

Such  unqtiestionttbly  i:)  the  o|tliniM)«e  bodk  of  kuw  amiiirfiiewinfi 
Wkh  regard^  however,  t^  ^ne  part  of  this  txpcijsttfiaiiv  \9^'wottl4 
fiU^i^st  an  additional  prki^ipie,  mther  indeed  ftom^ils  general  itia^ 
porteti^^  lhai>  beeerftse  it  has  any  p^c^gt^r  applicabiifty  te  •  the  cas^ 
vefoi^iis;  but  a  pripciple,  lof  which. we  falve  ^no  idolibC' that  Mt* 
Petrie  himself  would  entirely  admit  thA  justioeu  .  b  isy  tbit^the 
^pia^t]^o£,^D4>rdi^r^  tQ.be  es^maled^  ,,uo^ meekly i^n, a  fiia^  <^  the 
4Hnder  its«4l^  l>Ht>:i!i  P^rt  ako^  by  ^  s^^\xacf»  of  tii^f^  ipl^fi^  fm4 
Mtutotaon.    It  vmstJULlaket)  iRi^sc^wctiov^ iwiU^  tfa^ ^fm^^t  o$  lh# 
atteadant  circuteteioes.    An^ order  raii^,  fmok  swBm.§»tkimm6$$ 
m  the  eonvtriction  of  it^  b^»  illegaiibr>  on  i^*£we)v/wfaile  oiratiti- 
fftanees  shall  clearly  demonstfateUt  to  b^  'f»rt»piehj  >  (te  the  dtlmr 
hand,  it  nisy  be  in  terms  idnocertt^  and'^t-kl  ft»-^fftet  ttlld  c^t^eet 
iiigbly  and  psclpably  criiniiial.    llie  mo^  qdhftrf^^iy  bfdi^, 'T^r  exi 
ample,  in  the  most  common  routine  of  jnilitary,  duty,  if  issqeA 
Jby  an  officer,  himself  uotonously  in.  a  state  of  mutii^  ao^aipst  some 
fiq^^ertQr.^utlnuril^x  is  on  that  accpujiit  vitiated  f..ftod  .to  oUey  .sjuch  a 
ifiaodate  if^  lega%  po^iideriag^i^i  a  aiim^,  bec^use^^  i^.^q  f^<^Sf 
jiifle:  «m1  skc^editf  m4aivful  pqwei,     .  .         ,     .   | .,(!, .-; 
'  iIjoni';Mint»hfs.lidiydaK4^ssedyiD'tbe  {lublic  pa|ier|to.#ibidi'we 
fcwre'  MmeudlMad,  the  pmblGWi:  of  laiiitkry  re^>dnaibilil|r ;  aMil  . 
is  observable  that  the  duty  of  bliiid  obedience  in  toprdhmry  ea^,  ia 
istated  iidth  stitl  ^re»€er  emphasis  by  4his  noble  per^su,  ^kuih  by*  Mr. 
Petrie.";    It  is,  perhaps,  not  Ic 
liOrrfMinto  and  Mr.  Petrie  h 
tipp  now  undeic  consideration, 
isesp^Ct  to  the;principles  by  wbi 
Iffe  ^9,  not  ^^^onceiva  that  ai^  doi 
Ihey  '«Mi, .  ia  the  preset  instonc 
die  liberty^  therefona,  of  exam 

^fmm  %  new>  both-  ^f  .the  or(ler  .itself,  and  of  the.  cutumstances 
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liodcr iK^idb^ i^^M  ism^i  there seeins  reason  to  conclude  difitiUi 
crimioality  mu&t  have  been  apparent  to  the  Adjulant  and  Deputy-t 
Adjutant  General3 ;  in  the  second,  how  far  the  conclusion  so  derived 
appear^,  in  ppint  of  fact,  to  be  warranted ;  and  finally,  how  far  oi| 
thes^ground»x  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  officers  in  question 
may  he  thou^t  justifiable. 

The  criminality  of  the  order,  viewed  intrinsicallvi  is,  in  our  opir 
i|ion,  if  the  paper  be  read  with  any  care,  palpable  to  the  '  most 
common  capacity/  But  the  native  evil  of  the  order  received,  w^ 
tjiMuk,  d«^  additions  of  shade  from  the  accompaniments  of  cirr 
cumstaaoes ;  nor  can  we  readily  conceive  in  wb$it  manner  these  could 
escape  even  the  most  careless  or  cursory  view.  On  Uiis  part  of  4hQ 
Subject,  we  shall  submit  an  extract  of  peculiar  excellence  from  the 
dispatch  of  Lord  Minto.  Indeed,  with  the .  exception  of  one 
oonsideratsso  which  strikes  us  as  important,  and  which  we  shall  state 
presently^  the  topic  seems  absolutely  exhausted  in  the  expositioa 
which  we  are  about  to  copy.  The  extract  will  also  convey  a  just 
idea  of  the  merits  of  the  dispatch  referred  to,  wliich,  though  some^ 
what  too  declamatory,  perhaps,  for  a  state-paper,  is  yet  on  the 
whole,  remarkable  for  force  and  ability. 

*  Before  this  order  was  prepared,  it  was  not  enly  known  to  those 
confidential  staff  officers  of  the  commander  in  chief;  bnt  it  was  notori- 
ous to  the  whole  army  and  settlements,  that  there  was  a  warm  and  ve- 
hement dissension  between  the  commander  in  chief  and  the  government. 
These  officers  were  acquainted  with  the  prosecution'  of  lieutenant  Co- 
lonel  Munroy  and  the  part  which  Lieutenant  General  MacdowaU  had 
taken  in  that  proceeding;  they  knew  that  every  step  in  that  extraordi- 
nary tran^tion  was  a  studied  insult  to  the  government ;  they  knew 
that  Lieutenant  General  MacdowaU  had  become  the  patron  and  chan- 
nel of  a  memorial  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  highly  disapproved  by  th^ 
president  in  council  of  Fort  St.  George,  which  he  had  himself,  at  the 
instance  of  that  government,  and  at  no  distant  period,  written  circular 
letters  to  discourage  and  suppress,  but  which  in  a  riper  stage  of  hosti- 
lity towards  the  person  and  authority  of  the  governor,  he  had  counte- 
nanced and  promoted.  It  is  in  fine  superfluous  to  prove,  what  is  be* 
yond  doubt,  and  is  not  dented,  that  a  warm  passionate, rupture  had 
broken  out  between  these  two  high  authorities. 

^  The  commander  in  chief  of  an  arniy  in  open  and  ardent  opposition 
to  the  government  which  he  serves,  is  no  trivial  event,  and  constitutes 
a  state  of  things,  from  which  some  consequences  applicable  to  this 
question  have  appeared  to  us  to  follow. 

*  We  consider  these  circumstances,  therefore,  as  funiishing  a  new 
modification  of  the  military  principle  first  asserted;  and  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  such  extraordinary  and  momentous  emergencies,  it  is  fit 
and  necessary  to  require,  that  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  cur- 
rency ta  the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief,  should,  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  blind  obedience,  which  ought  to  prevail  in  ordinary  time^ 
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(5iife^Hy  coAsider  theseorders,  and ideUberate  serioutly  opon  their iuh 
tiire  aod  p,urview^  before  he  pubiisfaes  them.  The  circulation,  in  heated 
and  factious  times,  of  a  seditious  address  to  the  army,  has  no  analogy 
to,  the  principles  of  military  obedience  to  a  military  order  in  the  com- 
mon dispatch  of  business,  and  cannot  be  governed  by  the  same  rules. 

'  We  are,  after  much  and  serious  reflection,  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  this  restriction  of  the  military  pnnciple,  the  general  importance 
of  which  we  nevertheless  feel  most  sensibly,  cannot  impair  the  obliga- 
tions of  military  subordination  and  obedience,  in  any  manner  or  de- 
gree, prejudicial  to  the  natural  and  le^timate  objects  of  military  com« 
maud ;  and  that  in  times  of  trouble  it  may  afibrd  a  most  salutary  and 
neeesaary  protection  to  the  government  and  people  against  the  possible 
perversion  of  military  supremacy  to  the  purposes  of  sedition  or  faction. 

^  In  a  natural  and  wholesome  state  of  things,  the  obedience  of  sub- 
ordinate officers  is  to  be  implicit,  admitting  of  no  deliberation,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  responsibility,  except  for  plain  and  manifeist  crimes.  In 
such  distempered  seasons  of  open  contention  with  governments  as  are 
iow  in  question,  addresses  from  commanders  in  chief  to  their  armies, 
having  reference  to  such  debates,  are  a  fit  Subject  of  deliberation  to 
those  whose  office  it  may  be  to  transmit  them,  and  a  responsibility  be*  • 
longing  exclusively  to  such  occasions  must  attach  even  to  their  official, 
iind  ministerial  acts.' 

To  these  observaUpnSy  we  cannot  help  making  one  additioQ. 
When  the  staff-oSicefs.  received  directions  from  General  Mac* 
flowall  for  the  pubUcatj<pa  of  bis  order^  tliey  were  aware  that|  be- 
fore tha  transactiou  co^Id  cpme  to  the  ear  of  the  government,  the 
|irtiicipal  in  it  would  have  evaded  the  reach  of  all  question  or  ex* 
postulation.  Under  that  consciou£»esS|  united  with  the  considera- 
tions detailed  in  the  preceding  extract  'from  Lord  Minto,  it  surely 
behoved  them  to  bestow  a  more  than  ordinaiy  attention  on  the  con- 
tents of  (he  address.  Reason,  as  we  conceive,  plainly  pointed  out 
this  course ;  and,  even  independently  of  all  formal  argument,  it 
l»eenas  scarcely  credible  tliat  thje  air  of  darkness  and  suspiciousness, 
which  the  wbol^  affair  derived  from  these  circumstances,  should 
have  failed  to  startle  any  mind  of  ordinary  judgment  or  sensibility. 

We^e  we  swayed  by  th^.authority  of  one  passage  which  we  find 
in  die  stateipent  of  Mr*  Petrie,.  we  should  p.ush  this  argument  far* 
tfaer,  aipd,  even  if  all  other  xpatter  of  defence  were  excluded,  the  jus- 
tification of  the  government,  we  are  apt  to  think,  would  be  com- 
plete. According  to  Mr.  Petrie — and  we  have  before  adverted  to 
the  sentiment; — General  Macdowall,  at  the  time  when  the  order  ap* 
peared,  was,  to  every  practical  purpose,  irresponsible.  He  had 
virtually  released  himself  from  the  controul  of  his  superiors.  The 
severest  punishments  which  they  retained  the  power  i>f  inflicting  on 
jiim,  were  in  effect  utterly  nugatory,  and  could  only  rebound  in  ridi* 
cule  on  themselves.    The  staff-ofScers,  then,  in  question,  who  knew 
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that  Ire  iivas  aboyttoptae^himsetf  in  this  stttttftroti,  «cmid,  with  veiy* 
little  propriety,  shelter  themselves  under  his  ihandJate ;  for  no  prin-* 
ciplein  polity  can  be  clearer  than  this,  that  the  authority  of  a  state- 
otiicer  should  be  co-ordinate yvjxh  his  responsibility;  and  that,  se- 
vered from  that  responsibility,  it, is  nothing,  or  worse  than  notbiqg*' 
Qn  thi^  supppsitiou,  therefore,  those  ofJScers,  or  at  all  eveafcs  ibft. 
seiiiQ(r'4)f  tbem^  had  actually  assumed,  in  th^  constn^^ction  of  reasoM,* 
the' dUe/^  responsibility  .of  theactibr  which  diey  were  pupi^bed** 
Sudh  at'  kest>  though  not  oar  doctrine,,  is  or  ought  to  be  that  of  Mr.* 
Petfie.  It  flows  certainly  fi-om  his  prenoises ;  and.  the  only  tole* 
r&ble  ground  on  which  he  can  resist  the  consequence,  seems  to  be- 
that  he  has  elsewhere  given  to  those  principfe*  a  flat  and  unce-i 
rem  ODIOUS  contradiction. 

On  th^  whole,  however,  we  cannot  suppress  die  conviction  that, 
in  the  eyie  of  law,  the  adjutant-general  and  deputy,  miist  be  pre- 
sumed to. have  been  fiflly  aware  of  the  criminality  of  the  address  ; 
but  h^lv.  WW  it  m  point  of  isL^t  ?  This  is  a  question  which,  consist 
daring  that  di^punishai^t  decreed  to  those  ofljc^rs  w^s^revocablef 
tbe  govenunenthad  not^,  perhaps,  in  the  first  inataiiee^any  ocea$ion^ 
nor  possibly  even  the  right,  to  ask;  but  it  will  doubtless  be.askol. 
by  others,  and  the.  answer,  to  it  may  lay  open  some  interesting  views 
of  the  whole  subject. 

It  ha(^  been  strongly  asserted  that  the  oJlic5ers  alhided  to  wetiettn^ 
awiire  of  the  illegality  of  flie  order ;  bui,  amiifetthe  loose  and  gene-^ 
ral  ti»rms  in  wliich  this  assertion  has  befenmade,  a  distinction' of 
some  moment  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  Was  it  of  the  mattet 
itself,  or  of  the  criminality  of  that  matter,  that  thdsfe  persons  v^re 
unaware  ?  Did  the  paper  pass  their  hands  unobserved  ;  or,  being 
observed,  v(^as  it  yet  conceived  to  be  legitimate  ?  Did  Acy  overlook 
its  ptu-port,  or  misconstrue  its  character  .?     '     • 

There  caii  be  little  difficulty  in  answermg  these  questions ;  but, 
in  order  to  remove  that  little,  we  will  refer  to  the  memorial  ad^ 
dressed  by  Major  Boles,  after  his  suspension,  to  the  Court  of  Di* 
rectors.  In  that  memorial,  not  only  does  Major  Boles  not  state  that 
he  had  signed  the  order  without  observntion  of  its  cdntents,  and  not 
only  does  he  seem  to  avoid  making  that  Matement,  where  it  wouM 
have  been  greatly  in.his  favour;  but  he  piaitily  intimates  that,  at 
the  time  of  his  signing  the  o^der,  it  was  iq  his  deliberate  ju^^ent 
legal.     Tlie  passage  is  as  follows : 

•  *  Pvevious  to  the  receut  oci^^ur^eikces,  there  is  no  instaoce  in  the 
practicii  pr  tl^e  usage  of  the  service,  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
commander  in  chief  has  bpen  considered  subject  to  a  superior  contrgul, 
in  points  that  relate  to  the  discipline,  the  courts  of  justice,  or  the  prac- 
tice aiid  exercise  of  the  army  ;  a  doubt  respecting  the  integrity  of  this 
principlr,  ^ould  have  been  considered  by  every  officer  in  the  army  «S 
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M<ijoi<BQfles'heM'«ffirih6  bis  mm^  fe^liilga^twilb  respect  to^e  c^ 
ttet^  to  lift^tb^fi  fnunisoin^th  those  of  fans  brotlie^M>Aii(>era  itig^ 
ntenrai.'  it  ttifty>be-  Mt^rresting,  ^i^efofe,  to  ^abjoiik  ihe  i^marks 
%MchoocHr^on*t(^t  subject  itf)tbe>^dreS0<tx>  LordMkH)^,  alrevtdy 
lAenriotied.  '  This  wAS  Wi4lteii  iieMr]}^  a  ihomh  before^  Ibe  memorift) 
of  Mtfjor  Bbles.'  f t  "wlas  written,  wi  feet,  during  -tbe  first  eflfer- 
vescenee  of  pa«isio^^  occsfsionedty  the  oi^er  of  General  Mbckb^ait 
ted  ^e  ineasunes  of  governmerit'cotifiteqiiefftupon  it. 

*  "*  They  (the  mertoHalists)  see  two  officers  of  high  rank,  character,  and 
respectability,  puMidy  degraded,  depKved  of  their  j^rtlcular  rank,  and* 
vuspended  the  service,  fot-  havifig  obeyed  their  com^n^nder  iti  chief  irt 
sTgaing  and  pubiisbiiig:  an  order  written,  by  hiitaseif,  for  the  purpose  of 
tiindfeating-tiie  d^nity  of  biisf  miiitary  .aiithority,.  which  had  boen^fti^ 
grtuiUy  violftted'by  one  of  his  own  ^t^ff^i  who  ppenly  defied  and  disfOt 
gurded  the  svpren^  militory  copi,iiii$sion/'-:-No.  2,  A,  p»  15, .    , 

A  Htreng  disposition  seems  bere  erinced,  to  rest  (he  defisnoeiof 
the.adjatont  and  di^uty^  not  on  the  apparent  legtliiy.of  tUe  orden 
but  on  its  obyioi^  acid  peculiar  merit.  '  Ibose  officm  wremot,  vin^ 
dicated  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  time^.or  had^talMi  nopesos^ 

•  to  ju^  of  the  dacument  wbkfa  tbey  uhd^rtobk  to  ekeufaiiey  or  eben 
that  to  judge  of  it  vn»  not  their  iproinBoo'; — ^tliey  ai^e.by  ini|Ilic»p« 
tioii  vindictfeed^at  hath^judgsA  ofit^  aad  jadgedfavotu^hlja. .  ... 
Such  apfMara  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  die'moce  .dtsaffeeted 
pfut'Of  ibenrmy;  and  sifch^  5l^ie  suspect,  was  thai  of  the.  two  offi>« 
cer«  more iolniediateiy  coiieeitied.:  IinpresBed, vrithsplbodidyllHain^ 
confused,  notions  of  nlil«tary  aatboril^,  t]^  felt,  as  wr  conjecture^ 
a  degree  of  profeesioaal  interest  in  a  maoifestQ  by.  whkh  tfaatantbo^ 
li  ty  was  assertedi  The  Y«rbal  decontm  of  that  m^festo,  m  avoddiilg 
all  difieGt^eolbBioB  with  the sovemasent^*  satis&ad  $kt  few  aonipbs 
that  flu^ijatnide,: and  superseded  the  task  of /iifry;siiidif3nsly.cc«itr 

^  idcril^'liow  £ii;the  g»verMneut  bad  dai  rights  on jnight  base  tftt 
power^  or mroaUhave ilKr.aaalination,tQ  icontast /its  .claiina^  The 
wttl  qae8t]Qai,'4ierefom^akiasae,Bbttiaabcfa»,a4!anled«tte 
fibtlity,  no^  4^  ^ubordiimfce  Q(fcori,>biit  .of  ttbe  <8ii^po»ed  fadbral 
haad^af.'tM  anny^  die::ic<Mtiiiiander  in  chiefs  and  iwas^  after  taU, 
less  conoerudd  witbi&^canoni^fJkiishtairy,  tbatt  Wiskitbo»i6f^ciRril 

obe^jienoe.- . '  ^  •;■  .-..•;•..     .. 

!  Witb  respect  ta  ^p  :piHushaDttn^iaflioted'  oo^taita  oflkeds,  mi 
hkve. already  iiheiwp  ll^at  it .  ^ds  lOiilder  iniEii^  tUdn  ia^nanK,;ibait 
the:I>ijrectoi»,  we.|p^t)eeijve,.arejof  opinion. t^  as  :Sbe  nAndte 

*  were  placed  in  a  situation  of  difficulty/  a  suspennobof  iheEnrfrttia 
thek  leaff^appbintiaeuls  iMndd  InmJ^  .iRfaida«F£le- 
money  fadds  am^  Ifaei  jadMi^  .«irtiite<a  flaoavof  Jthajfiut.in^ 
'    .V                                            "  portance. 
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portancei  aiid  wove  'therefore  disposed  to  acquiesiee  in  llie  idea  t»7 
the  Directors ;  althou^  the  effect  "woidd  peifaap^  bttve  been  oidy 
tM  sliew  in  a  stronger  ligbb  the  necessity  of  vigour.  For  it  is  in  ¥ain 
to.  difisembie  &e  real  nature  of  the  case.  The  chief  part  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  persons  alluded  to,  arose  from  their 
participation  in  the  prgudices  common  to  the  army.  But  tliis  was  a 
difficulty,  not  so  much  on  their  aide  as  on  that  of  the  gpvernmeat ; 
it  wa3  a  difficulty,  which  would  probably  havexecjyurred  in  ^very  in-^ 
stapes.;  a  diflSculty,  of  which  it  was  the  essential  property  to  pre* 
suikie  on  indulgence,  and  which,  though  in  particular  instanqea  i| 
might  have  been,  soothed  and  diverted,  would  hardly  have  been 
conquered  on  the  whole,  except  by  beii^  beaten  down  and  over* 
come..  There  perhaps  has  been  a  time,  and  possibly,  by  some  rare 
mixture  of  sagacity  and  opportunity,  that. time  might  have  been  dis- 
coverable, in  which  the  malady  would  have  yielded  to  the  force  of 
mere  regimen.  But,  long  before  the  period  under  review,  the 
happy  moment  had  elapsed.  The  crisis  was  at  hand.  Matters 
were  already  on  the  brink  of  that  ultimate  case — a  conflict  be- 
tween the  civil  and  the  military  power ;  a  species  of  warfare,  in 
which  the  latter  is  almost  always  secure  of  success,  if  it  be  allov^ed 
to  choose  its  weapons. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  snspenmon  of  Colonel  Capper 
and  Major  Boles,  provoked  tlie  disaffected  members  of  the  army ; 
and  Mr.  Petrie  in  particular  feppobates  it  as  having  laid  the  match 
that  communicated  the  flame  to  almost  every  military  mind  in  In-- 
dia*  llie  assertion,  however,  of  Mr.  Petrie  does  not  seem  vrar- 
ranted;  and  his  implied  objection  certainly  is  not  conclusive.  Ag* 
gressionis  generally  tranqml  till  it  is  resisted ;  yet  this  is  never  con* 
sidered  as  a  reason  for  passiveness.  It  is  of  the  very  mature  of  de- 
fence, in  the  first  instance  to  inflame  attack  ;  yet  no  man  therefore 
disclaims  die  authority  of  the  prime  law  of  nature.  But,  if  oppo- 
sition necessarily  provokes  an  enemy,  it  is  conceivable  diat  the  most 
effective  opposition  may  be  that  viiiich  gives  Itim  the  greatest  pro- 
vocation,  llie  wound  which,  in  its  first  effect,  most  highly  exas- 
perates, oftea  in  the  sequel,  most  completely  enfdebles.  In  the 
presoat  case,  however,  these  obvioes  truths  are  perhaps  scarcely 
worth  citing,  for  their  applicability  to  it  is  by  no  means  dear. 
That  the  suspension  of  Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Boles,  very  pe« 
culiarly  or  prominendy  aggravated  the  discontents  of  the  army,  we 
have  before  stated  our  reasons  for  diabelieving;  and  whoever  rends 
widi  ai^  care  the  address  to  Lord.  Minto,  prqpared  immediately 
after  that  occurrence,  wiU,  we  are  persuaded,  be  inclined  to  adopt 
the  same  conclusion. 

-  We  shall  here  dose  our  leviewdf  the  steps  taken  by  the  Madras 
govermaeat  pievioiiily  to  the  undiaguiBed  brtm)(pBg  out  ofrebtWen* 
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The  genend  orders  of  tiie  Ist  of  Mny  are  Bibwed,  boA  by 
friends  and  fi>e«,  to'have  been  so  much  hi  character  \ridi  die  prior 
measures, — are  blamed,  and  must  be  defended,  on  grounds  so 
nearly,  the  same, — that  we  dhould  consider  it  as  an  unreasonable  en- 
croachment on  the  time  of  the  reader,  if  we  criticised  them  with 
/the  same  fiibess.  Those  who  have  hitherto  accompanied  us  in  ouit 
sentiments,  will  unquestionably  deem  these  orders  generally  right ; 
though,  whfa  ffespcd  to  one  osKcer,  we  have  our  doubts*  Bui  the 
proofs  «re  iMtfore  the  ruling  ailhorities  at  home,  and  not  befote  the 
puMio.    We  now  resume  our  narrativei 

As  iveaie advanced  to  die  very  erisia.bf  tfaerebeUion,  it  wiQ  h€ 
interesting  to  the  reader  to  peruse  an  extract  from  the  official  dis^ 
Inteii  of  the  Madras  government,  fumiahing  an  exposition  of  the 
views  Md  fe^ngs  widi  which  that  goverimient  r^arded  Ae  existing 
intuation  of  aflms,  and  die  principles-  by  whida  their  consequent 
policy  was  shaped. 

'  We  considered  concessions  to  tKe  dejinands  of  th^  disaffected  officers 
to  be  pregnant  with  consequences  more  dangerous" to  the  public  inte-^ 
rests  than  any  which  coiild  result  from  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  the 
maintenance  of' oiir  authority.  Concession  would  have  effectually  con- 
firmed the  spirit  of  sedition  and  msubordination  whicl^  pervaded  the 
army ;  it  would  have  established  an  ascendant  po^ver  in  the  army  un« 
controutable  by  the  government,  it  would  have  strengdiened  the  pre^ 
sumption,  contenipt  Sxt  authority,  and  coi^dei^ce  in  t^it  power,  which 
were  but  too  prevalent  in.the  army,  ai|d,  ifit  had  net  actuatlif  caused 
the  suhveisioQ  of ^tbe  government,  would  have  reduced  ii  to,^  degree  of 
weakness  wfiich  would  have  led  to  the  most  fatal  disorders.  Any  at- 
tempt^  even  for  tl;)e  purposes  of  conciliation,  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  would  have  been  productive  of  equally  pernicious  effects.  To 
nave  endeavoured  to  conciliate  at  a  time  when  the  conduct  of  the  army 
demanded  signal  punishment,  would  naturally  have  produced  the  con- 
clusion, that  our  measures  were  dictated  by  a  consciousness  of  our  weak- 
ness, dnd  would  in  fact  have  borne  the  appearance  of  submission  to*  the 
outrageous  conduct  and  menacing  language  of  the  army.  These  consi- 
derations derived  force  from  the  pecaOar  nature  of  the  demands  of  the 
army.  They  required  the  r^fMai  of  orders  issued  by  the  govemtmeat 
(br  the  puuiabment  of  officers  who  had  committed  great  offencei.  The 
repeal  of  these  orders  would  in  fact  have  been  an  ackoowledgmeQt  of 
^eir  being  either  unjust,  or  of  the  army  having,  a  right  to  skreen  per- 
sons from  punishment  due  to  their  offences.  In  either  case,  that  mea- 
sure would  have  transferred  one  of  the  most  important  rights  of  govern-, 
inent  to  the  army,  and  have  made  that  body  entirely  independent  of  the 
law.  We  therefore  resolved,  after  mature  reflection  on  all  the  conside- 
rations which  entered  into  this  most  important  question,  to  avoid  conces- 
sion, and  to  maintain  the  just  light  and  powers  of  the  government  by  a 
firm  exertion  of  its' authority^  and*  by  a  prompt  employment  for  thilt> 
purpose,  of  all  tjie^oflans  at  *cnir  conmaod*    This  resolution/was  also 
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fetntfed  DT)>coo6^ratk)n  of  th'e  raBCfarq^At^.pi^.di^Ppsil  £>r  ,iekMi^ 
u)g  jtbe  fles^gDs  of  the  dip^ff/ecte4  officers^  if  the^  skouLd  proceed  to  ex^ 
^^mities,  We  knew  that  .h.is  A^ajesty'^  troop^  were  entirely  loyal,  and 
w^  calculg-ted  on  having  at  our  command  a  force  sufficient  to  overawe 
the  disaffected  oflkers,  or,  if  necessary,  to  reduce  them  by  force. 

*  We  were  not  insensible  to  the  gi'eaj  responsibility  trhich  we  shotild 
encounter,  iii  the  execution  of  Wits  resolution,  to  maintain  the  ftutho- 
l"!^  entrustetJ  to  usunihijjaited,  butweenteftaiUQd  *b-dMibt  of  the  ul- 
fiiHat«  success  of  thfift  c^'tifteof  proceeding;  itfod  aswt  hawejilrauiy 
ttated,  we  nerecoti^^inteditii&t;  »t  wooWl  tnrolvejio  coaaequkwies  mkdth 
were  not  infinitely  less  dangerofis. to 'tJiQiiatkiniii  inleocets^  *tha|i.  those 
^rl^ibl  ^uld  hbv«'  h^tWiably 'Pe$^ltQ4 ir<>qi  ^fnission.to  2b.e  meoAces 
pf  a  revolted  W^U**  i  .  .  .  ■  ;f  ,  .  j  . 
1,  Before  a  resniariplaoof  inilitary  opera4ioR8,^.ft  proytfiottafBipwt 
die  w9Kst^  ccnttd  be  formedl^  it  M<as  U»e  buainess  of  goveromenl  to  ae« 
cure  to  dkenmel^es  ^/a^&astot  jsiiiljjtafy.  force  dFun^ftie^tio^ 
loyalty.  Hie  king's  troops  at  the  immediate  coiMMAd  of  the  pre* 
sideojcr^ere  not  a,few^  but,  in  addition  to  these,  it  was  thought 
|)rbper  to  apply  to  the  government  of  Bombay  and  Ceylon,  for 
such  {b-Qops  of  the  same  kind  a3  they .  could  spare^  It  appears  that 
the  ,cojrp3  of  Europeans  det^lie^  in'cpnsequence  qiTtliis.  i^pplicatioD 
frqm  Ceyloq,  was  accompfinied  by  fUKitber  of  tUi;ef^  Jtundre^  Ca^ 
fjri^^.  It  certninly  would  have  been  a!CViriou^#pef:tficIe  tobebold, 
ORlbe  pbuisof  the  Carnalicy  a  body  of  Caffres- contending  against 
nebeUioua  British  subjects  in  defence  of  die  British  aiidiority. 

CoAGUiv^ntiy  widi  this  jfirBt  meaBure,  it  wasr  determtned  by  die 
fof^etnttiellt/  to  distribute  the  Company's  troopffySo  as  to  fiact 
fte  pnticipal  bodies  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  overawing 
nmnber  of  king's  troops,  and  to  break  the  rest  into  small  parties; 
Fbr  this,  purpose,  among  other  arrangements,  orders  \vere  sent  fof 
the  march  of  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  from  Hydrabad,.of  three  batta- 
lions from  Travancore,  and  of  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  and  a  company. 
,  of  artillery  from  Seringapatam.  Whether  these  .orders  would  be 
obeyed>  w$s  with  respect  to  Hydmbad,  at  least*  a  lapUter  x>f  doubl; ; 
for.  the  dttipersion  of  the  disaffected  could  net  be  •  morel  an  objed 
to  the  government,  than  concentration  was!  desirable  to.  the  di«^ 
detected  themselves.  In  the  event,  however,  they  were  chsobeyed^ 
hot  only  at  Hydrabad,  but  also  at  Travancore  and  Seringil[^atam. 

But  with  the  measures  stated,  the  government  combined  others 
of  ^  less  obvious  and  more  strenuous  nature.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Sepoys  in  the  Company's  service  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  mutiny,  and  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  believed  that| 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  that  gallant  body  t  a  thousand  arts  of 
deception  had  been  practised  on  then»  by  their  officers.  Qn  the 
other  hand,  although  the  ringleaderb  of  ihe  mutiny  bed  puhlicly.as^ 
svmed  to  themselves  the  oredifcofanjiDaBiBaoua.siqipiMiroBitheif 
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luredareBy  it  was  not  clear  that  even  the  officers  themselves  were 
universally  disaffected.  These  considerations,  together  with  the 
obvious  expediency,  at  such  an  emergency,  of  accurately  knowing 
both  the  extent  of  the  danger  and  Lie  attainable  means  of  encoun- 
tering it,  suggested  to  the  councils  of  Madras  two  coiirses  of  pro« 
ceeding,  both  of  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  vehement  discuS'- 
sion ;  and  of  which  we  'may  at  least  say,  that  they  leave  ^hose  who 
adopted  them,  no  escape  in  mediocrity :  they  were  evidently  of  a 
very  bold  and  decisive  character ;  if  they  can  be  excused,  they  ought 
to  be  applauded,  and  must,  as  we  apprehend,  be  set  to  the  account, 
either  of  a  more  than  ordinary  heroism,  or  of  a  most  criminal  te- 
merity. 

Tlie  first  of  the  proceedings  to  which  we  allude,  was  the  attempt 
to  detach  the  Sepoys  and  their  native  officers,  from  the  cause  of 
the  mutineers.  The  loyalty  for  which  the  native  troops  are  distin- 
guished towards  tlie  Britbh  government,  has  of  course  always 
passed  through  the  medium  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  di- 
rectly commanded ;  and  there  might,  dierefore,  seem  to  be  some 
hazard,  in  repelling  this  feeling  from  its  accustomed  channels,  of 
dissipating  it  altogether.  It  is  a  fair  problem,  however,  in  which 
case  the  feeling  was  likely  to  suffer  the  most ;  whether,  when  die 
government  endeavoured  to  divert  it  from  the  officers,  or  when  the 
officers  endeavoured  to  divert  it  from  the  government.  At  all 
events,  we  must  remember  that  matters  were  here  reduced  to  a 
choice  of  difficulties.  If  a  considerable  portion  of  the  native  sol- 
dieq^  could  not  be  severed  from  the  standard  of  mutiny,  it  was  mo- 
rally certain  that  the  mutiny  would  have  issued  in  civil  war,  and  but 
too  probable  that  the  rebels  wovild,  for  a  time,  have  been  success- 
ful. Even  the  contingent  success  of  their  rebellion  might  probably 
.have  proved  a  less  evil  than  that  which  would  assuredly  have  fol- 
lowed on  its  first  oyert  commencement,  the  pouring  over  the 
Decan  of  all  those  fierce  spoilers  whom  only  the  terror  of  our  arms 
contains  beyond  our  northern  frontier.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  future  advantages  would  have  compensated  to  us  for  such  a  , 
•acrifice ;  and,  even  independently  of  these  considerations,  not  very 
easy  to  discover,  why  the  chance  of  some  future  revolt  of  our  Se- 
.poys,  without  these  officers,  was  more  to  be  deprecated,  than  the 
certainty  of  their  immediate  revolt  under  the  superintendence  of 
British  skill  and  enterprize.  We  may  add,  that  it  (Would  surely  have 
seemed  a  most  profligate  act  in  the  British  government,  had  we, 
.without  a  single  effort,  permitted  these  unhappy  victims  of  delusion 
to  be  so  cruelly  inveigled  into  all  the  guilt  and  probable  punish- 
ment of  rebellion,  and  a  rebellion  too,  in  which  they  had  no  per- 
9oual  interest  whatever. 

The  policy  of  detachiiig  the  Sepoys  from  their  rebellious  officers 
.  VOL.  v.  NO.  IX.  .  M     '  had 
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bad  b«en  adopted  by  Loud  Clivey  the  ftfther  oS  cm  hiAim  4wm- 
nio»y  on  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  c^era  ki  the  year  1765.  ill 
truth,  he,  in  1765,  cairied  dm  polky  to  a  tnuck  fcrtfaer  'extmat 
than  Sir  Oeorge  Barlow  in  {^9 ;  for  the  former,  "findiDg  Aatlh^ 
rd^caotery  c^ficers  whom  he  had  discarded,  shewed  soanediapoai 
tien  to  contifiue  embodied  in  bis  nd^boorheod,  actually  diaptftoked 
a  corps  of  Sepoys  to  disperse  those  officers,  or  to  bring  tbena  pri- 
•oners  into  bis  camp.  So  dee^y  did  this  iUasCnons  commaaader 
TOEiture  te  wound  a  feeling,  which  it  is  now  asserted,  shotdd,  under 
every  extremity,  be  left  mviolate ;  and  a  mnch  ^ealer  antfaority 
than  even  Clrve, — ^that  of  experieRce,-*-4ia8  fully  justified  his  bad- 
ness. Yet  there  are  not  wanting  those,  who  pronounce  of  At 
ittilder  measnre  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  tiiat  a  more  unwise  m-  tm* 
statesmanlike  action  was  never  committed,  and  who  predict  from- 
it  the  most  deplorable  cimseqiienoes.  It  woidd  seem  to  (ottemp 
then,  either  that  Lord  Qive  was  d^cient  in  wisdom  and  atailesnia^. 
ship,  which  is  impossible  ;*— or  that  tbese  accuses  of  Sir  Ge€)rg^ 
Barlow  are  bat  indifferent  judges  of  what  may  be  wise  and  staties- 
manlike ;  which,  perhaps,  is  not  impossible.  And  eitfier  the  pro* 
ceeding  of  Lord  Clive  was  attended  with  the  most  fetal  effieets ;  er 
the  predictions  of  the  persons  aforesaid,  wilh  r^ard  to  that  of  Sir 
George  Barbw,  are  founded  on  some  etber  iMsia  tkui  ttat  «f 
experience. 

In  conjunction  with  this  course  of  p<dicy  we  must  liew  anotlier, 
— ^the  requisition  of  a  solemn  pledge  or  declmratioa  from  $li.  Ait  of- 
ficers of  the  Company's  army,  that  diey  would,  agreeably  to  tb^ 
tenour  of  their  commissions,  obey  the  orders^  and  support  the  aoAo^ 
rity  of  the  govermnent  of  Madras*  Hef9  also^  the  juaiificalkm  tf 
the  measure  rests  in  the  extremity  of  the  case*  Tne  goternmeat 
was,  to  ail  appearance,  on  the  eve  of  a  violent  combat  widi  rebda. 
The  insurgents  bad  publicly  and  fofmally  amiounced  that  aH  their 
brethren  in  the  service  of  the  goverarafHUt  shared  in  their  disaflfecnoii; 
and  die  boast,  though  probably  exaggerated)  evidently  bad  a  better 
foundation  dian  could  have ,  been  wished.  This  was  a  state  of 
things,  in  which  doubtfulness  would  be  even- more  pernieioos  tbali 
avowed  hostility.  At  the  same  time,  there  seemed  no  uidelioaey  in 
demanding  d)at  those  whose  support  was  thus  pleaded,  should  pub* 
licly  repel  a  public  imputation.  It  ^uld  be  observed,  fttrther, 
that  the  disaffected  officers,  while  they  disclaimed  aHegtance  to  the 
Madras  government,  uniformly  took  refuge  in  the  saho  of  an  un- 
alterable attachment  to  their  king,  then:  cctantry,  and  their  em« 
ployers.  It  was  particularly  with  a  view  to  meet  this  ijuirk  or 
conscience  that  the  proposed  declamtioa  was  framed,  the  officers 
being  required  by  it  to  promise, '  in  the  most  solemn  nmnner/  and 
'  upon  their  word  of  honour/  obedieBce  to  the  Governor  in  Council 
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^  Tm  9«.  Oemgt.  h  cotdd  not  be  im^ginecl  thst  fhosb  oflScers, 
'hoyi9yer  ddtdieri^  itduid^  eonuhit  their  personal  bonour  Cfa  a  shame- 
ksi'l^hODd';  ind  this  eq^eciolly,  ai  t)ie  test  ykzs  ndt  off^reA  to 
AeM  hjf  ally  <^teiiA  or  stace  act  of  Ae  govfeifimeBtv  but  by  tfte 
i^mttmHStig  olRcees  at  fkt  several  statioflsf  Mspectivelyy  ^xviy  it 
wkm  c$m»^  htfcfit  ttey  could  poMiUy  have  hand  dmfc  such  a 
tieaM^1»«tt  h^coAtempkitioiK 

If  iMWdkkboted  thit  mek  dffic«rs  as  d^Ibiedthirtest  Aduld  ht 
msq^oralfy  reMoved>frOtti  the^execu^ii  of  dutjr  ^idi  their  trboptf, 
sriH  df»tAl^  htmeyf^f  ikm  ordiilai7  i^o'wimbes;  aiid  havini^  die  li- 
hmif  of  reridkii^  it  any  point,  of  a  €>sMmi  extemv  of  the  ^d^HsaMt 
to  tte  sbUft  of  Mikdi«rdy  >i9hk^  diey  mi^  pMfer.  TU^  commM- 
der0  of  dlvi^oti!}  ^^l^et^  pairtieidarly  ktstnicted,  at  die  same  iiihe,  to 
ixmciKafe  the  nfttive  bflfoet^  of  d^  S^fk>ys,  and  to  ibiprcs&r  od  them 
AeirptEbtimoafit  deitydf  otiedieticelb  the  stste. 

Ulat  A^86  BieasiJtfes^Qkl  secura  tiepiinciiikr  paort  of  the  mm 
^e  force  stadoned  t^  the  sooth  of  the  HiBtna,  tUe  pyvemtdest  eat^«- 
littMd  no  doubt;  mdj  ti4iite  tlie  meteitte^  were  in  a  state  of  ex«^ 
cation,  diey  proceeded,  without  loss  of  ttme,-  to  franse  a  plan  of 
i^tkttirf  opei^MdbHi*  ft>r  die  threatened  ootitdit.  Thb  gK^  strftfbns 
^tkectt6dtfe<^edM>op»#erediree;  iddiib  tke^  pc^nfaM^z  Serimni^  , 
jMlSkB ;  i»4didiit  the  peifesuht,  Masfl^tion'and  HydndMOl.  'nie 
penbsula,  so  called,  is  diat|Hirt  of  die  Deean  ^%t)Hhft  sondt  of 
fbtf  KiitM,  a  rker  yAdAy  f^snag  tfeariy  ftom  we^  to  east^  falls 
tAo^the  Bay  0t  Ben^.  Mikdiras>  ^re  need  b«^  ssif,  is  fitiiat^ 
&r  withia^  lMMdn^>  imdon  die  co«itof  Ihit  Bgi^.  Setidaa'^ 
ftmoy  it^  foiwier  oa^tii  of  Hydki  AHy  md  Tlppoo;  li^  a1s6 
^6M  t^  peiiinshk)  but  iiitoid,tiettrlf  w^  of  Kfad^s^  itnd  distioft 
ftdni^ilsEboiit  €90  milei^.  liydrsdMUi  hei  iidMkd  eodsklb^ly  to  Ate 
i^rtfr  <rf  tk^  Kistutt)  antdbour 390  mHeelfrotn  Madras.  Ma^ipa^ 
tSM  Mes  dn  di^  seiN^iMM,  in  fiiet)  widvii^tfae  Deka^  formed  by  die 
mdMh#of  die  Kii^a>  and  is  about  290  tnil^frotn  Madrasr,  ^id 
iftbiit  260  froth  HydrabttAl  The  plan  of  ^vemntent  was,  on  nM 
hkM^^  to  cc^Mecf  itadi  sil  efficient  force  about  Serifiigapatani^  as 
ittil^Mbietade  di^iiisn!>g^fi«s  in  Aifr  city,  suppi^ong  di^n  to  cooci^ 
mfeiftftrntoty ;  oti  the  <^t^,  toffep2»t  for  tbe  cofidi^encies  of  a 
elfiflibt  with  tho^e  id  the  north. 

M  if  v^  ti^U  unda^odd  timt  the  offieeni  at  HydndiiKl  bad  de^ 
sired  a  detachment  of  their  own  body,  which  was  advanced  to 
^Init,  to  joih  diem,  itiey  cc^ld  ndt  be  believed  to  have  die  inten- 
^m  of  nkiving  nortttvNrds.  The  probtAfSity  was,  diat  diey  would 
adopt  one  of  two  plans.  First,  they  might  march  towards  Mastt-> 
lip^am,  astd,  effecting  a  junction  wMi  die  disaffected  troops  in  that 
^  and  its  ne^bourhood,  either  mtUMahi  ftemsehes  in  the 
ierdiem  ^vision,  ot  move  towerds  Madiw.    Seee^diy,  die  junc- 
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tion  might  take  place  at  a  more  inland  pointy  and  the  united  bodg^ 
move  down  an  a  more  inland  line^  through  what  are  called  the  Ce- 
ded Districts,  either  towards  Seringapatam,  or  towards  Madras. 
A  third  course  southwards,  the  nature  of  the  country  hardly  al- 
lowed. With  a  view  to  provide  against  such  events,  the  government 
arranged  the  formation  .of  two  principal  corps;  the  one,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madras ;  the  other  in  the  ceded  districts.  If 
the  rebel  army  should  attempt  to  proceed  through  the  ceded  dis* 
tricts,  diey  would  there  find  themselves  opposed  by  a  superior  force. 
If  they  should  march  down  by  the  other  route,  the  corps  collected 
about  the  presidency  would  be  able  to  make  head  against  them, 
while,  at  the  same  tune,  a  part  of  the  troops  in  the  ceded  districts, 
might  be  recalled,  and  the  rest,  marching  onwards  to  Hydrabad, 
might  secure  the  important  interests  connected  with  that  station, 
the  very  key  to  the  northern  frontier  of  our  dominions  in  the  De- 
can.  Lasdy,  if  they  should  remain  in  the  northern  division,  the 
corps  in  the  ceded  districts  was  to  advance  in  quest  of  them.  The 
details  of  this  plan,  as  well  as  some  minor  arrangements  which 
formed  an  appendix  to  it,  we. omit. 

The  plan  described  was  in  a  course  of  execution  during  the 
latter  part  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August ;  but,  by  this^time, 
other  jtransactions  were  taking  place,  wUch,  from  their  great 
eventual  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  relate. 

The  orders  for  the  tender  <^  the  test,  and  the  removal  of  such 
officers  as  should  refuse  to  accept  it,  were  carried  into  complete  ef« 
feet,  throu^  all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Madras ;  and  generally 
through  the  centre  division  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  stations  in  the 
.ceded  districts.  All  the  Company's  officers,  with  the  exception  of 
\the  staff,  and  a  few  others,  being  pledged  to.die  common  cause,  de- 
clined acceptmg  the  test ;  they  were,  dierefore,  temporally  removed^ 
and  pfficers  of  approved  loyalty  placed  in  their  room.  The  trans* 
action  passed  in  perfect  quietness.  In  every  instance,  the  native 
troops,  oo  receiving  the  explanations  prescribed  by  the  orders, 
cheerfully  proclaimed  their  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  state,  and  to 
obey  no  other  leaders  than  those  whom  the  state  should  approve. 
The  seniors  among  the  native  officers  declared,  in  the  idiom  of  th« 
East,  that,  having  grown  old  in  the  service,  ^  they  would  not  noMi 
acknowlec^e  any  other  master  than  the  Company,  whose  salt  they 
had  eaten  so  long.^ 

^  Towards  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  however,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  in  question  was,  in  some  cases,  delayed ;  from  no 
cause,  as  far  as  appears,  excepting  the  indecision  of  the  command- 
ing  officers  charged  to  enforce  them.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed, 
that  the  task,  however  strongly  enjoined,  either  by  authority,  or  by 
poli<  y,  might  have  stagger^  even  a  bold  heart.    We  question  not 
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the  personal  gallantry  of  tlie  individuals  alluded  to,  which,  we  hava 
nodoubt,  was  infinitely  beyond  suspicion ;  but  it  requires  one  spe^ 
cies  of  courage  to  provoke  death  in  die  field,  and  anodier  to  face 
tile  upbraidings,  the  resentment,  or  the  despair,  of  diose  who  have 
long  and  habitually  been  our  friends  and  associates.  Besides  this, 
the  disaffected  officers  took  pains  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
commanders  of  divisions  the  idea  that  the  connection  between 
themselves  and  the  Sepoys  was  indissoluble.  From  some  of  those 
commanders,  and  those  too  king's  officers,  letters  appear,  expressing 
the  most  lively  apprehensions  Aat  any  attempt  to  separate  the  Se- 
poys from  these  officers,  would  instantly  unite  both  in  a  violent  in- 
surrection, and  diat  the  next  occurrence  would  be  a  general  rebel- 
lion of  the  natives  of  the  country.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  with 
die  exception  of  the  three  principal  stations  of  mutiny*,  and  some 
posts  immediately  attached  to  them,  scarcely  a  single  instance  can 
be  found  in  which  these  gloomy  forebodings  were,  in  any  degree, 
justified  by  the  event. 

Of  the  alarmists,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  to  whom  we  refer,  one 
is  die  Honourable  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded 
in  Travancore.  We  make  no  scruple  of  mentioning  the  name  of 
Ais  gallant  officer,  since  it  has  already  been  brought  forward,  on 
this  question,  somcM'hat  obtrusively,  and,  as  we  think,  very  foolishly. 
For  the  truth  is,  that  the  strong  predictions  of  Colonel  Stuart,  with 
respect  to  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
enforcing  of  the  test  in  his  own  corps, — predictions,  which  have 
been  paraded  by  the  writers,  hostile  to  Sir  George  Barlow,  as  de- 
monstrative of  the  insanity  of  the  measures  adopted 'by  that  states* 
man, — received  a  full  practical  refutation,  a  very  few  days  after 
they  were  uttered;  The  governor,  unmoved  by  the  expostulations 
of  the  officer  in  question,  nor  bating  a  jot  of  his  confident  expecta- 
tion that  his  plan  would  be  successful,  required  that  his  orders 
might,  at  all  events,  be  carried  into  effect.  Colonel  Stuart  did  his 
duty,  with  much  violence  to  his  feeling;},  and,  certainly,  under  his 
view  of  affairs,  with  great  personal  resolution.  The  majority  oi^ 
his  officers  declining  tb©  test,  were  accordingly  suspended ;  and 
Ae  effect  of  this  proceeding  on  the  native  officers,  whom  it  was  ex- 

Sected  to  have  irritated  to  madness,  is  thus  .described  by  Colonel 
tuart  himself. 

*  Iq^medis^tQly  after  suspending  the  officers,  I  assembled  all  the  native 
officers,  and  explained  to  them  the  orders  of  Government;  they  have 
wianimouslif  declared  their  attachment  to  Governmenty  and  that  they  xvill 
punctually  obey  all  orders^  and  any  officers  whom  I  may  appoint  to  com'- 
mand  them.' — 2  E,  p.  35. 

Surely,  then,  the  reference,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  opinion, 
however  respectable,  of  Colonel  Stuart,  is  somewhat  unfortunate, 
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and  the  isault  of  the  trapsa^^Qn  nofiy  tie  consifbre^  ta|uA^j^99g 
the  feeling  of  hbneM  pride  wj^&  whicli  lii^  Gayernwnit  seen  4a 
advert  to  ttieir  owa  cooduct  xefipoctkig  U. 

*  The  native  officers  and  men  in  Travancore  njanifested  flxe  utmost 
steadiness  and  attachment  to  the  state,  a  circumstance  which  proved 
that  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  industriously  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Ltentenaot  Colonel  Stuait  were  without  foundation.' 

Other  .instance^  of  exactly  tl^  same  nature,  the  papers  furpisb; 
but  to  detail  t,heai  WQuld  l?e  f;edious.  It  must  no.t,  hov^ver,  be 
tlier^fore  supposed  tb^t  the  king's  o\|B^cers  w^re  unaoiiAo.u3  in  de-  ^ 
pr^cati^  the  stroijg  ijpeasure^  pf  the  govenjinept  j  i^oi,  eve»  if  ^ 
goveroor  had  most  i^nwai'raiit^bly  abaiidoneti)  bis  judgmeot  <o  the 
a.^tborit^  of  tha,t  body,  is  it  by  9P7  ipeaQS  cleai*,  that  fiiB  cptur^e  <^ 
policy  wou\(^  have  b^ei^  at  al^  different  from  whftt  it  was.  Oim?,  d/e? 
cideti  advocate  of  Sir  George  l^^arlow's  qaieasures,  clp«e  in  the  neigb- 
bourfaood  of  Colonel  Stuart,  and  like  him  a  king's  odi.cer,  we  c^i^jt 
refi/se  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  Ji^xnixfg,  especially  ^  he  ha^  b^ed 
uamed  with  some  obiQ^ju^y,  by  the  opppi?.ents  of  tjie  ggtveiinor,  l,i^i** 
tenqi>)t  Coloiici  Wijkiqspii^  the  compiapdapt  at  Tritchiupppjy.  Of 
this  al^Ie  n}^  gallant  soldier  wp  bad  never  beard,  bf^fojqe  we  saw  hii^ 
name  ii)i  the  parliamentary  papers ;  bu);  his  Ifstters  have  left  in  us  an 
impresaign  <^*  $i|Qcef-e  respicct..  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  general 
ide^  gf  suepenfjipg;  aV  those  apw?ng  tb<?  Coippany's  o$pers.  whose 
fidelity  niight  be  m^peachable.  had  occarredftp  G>loBel  Wilkia* 
son,  prev jously  to  the  prppp.^al  of  the  test  by  the  govmiunent  Ip 
a  lettjer  to  the  ^pvernor^s  ipi)itarjr  secretary,  hp  reco|n|neiid8,  on  the  ' 
8uppo$i^op  that  t^.e  whole  of  th,e  Gompany's  offic^i]|9  lyere  infected 
i^itli  disloyal  sentm^ents,  the  removal  ot  then  all. 

*  I  am  convinced/  he  obsterves^  *  that  with  secrecy,  pr^r  arratige* 
ment.  apd  a  sis^ultan/eous  ropv/ement,  the  n^^t  of  the  niuiye  tropps  in 
the  Carnatjc  ipay  he  changed,  in  one  day,  from  a  sedi^p^i^  tp  a  loyal 
army/— 2  C,  p.  41. 

M^e  deny  i|ot  that  the  scheme  is  somewhat  violent,  andlh^t  to 
]|^ave  adopted  it  rashly  wouhi;  b^ve  been  highly  criminalf  W« 
n]tust  recpllect,  ho^vever,  that  if  yv^8  iperely  a  sugg^tion ;  a|id  tha 
aubseqqept  hsUef s  of  Colonel  Wilkinson  have  persjAadec)  u%  that 
his  method  of  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of  Goveipffiept  was 
not  more  % m  than  pni<)ent  aqd  considerate. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet  of 
Madras  had  fully  cprresponded  to  tji^ir  hopes ;  apd  the  greater 
part  of  the  native  trpqps,  stationed  tpwards  tne  son^  of  the  Kist- 
na,  were  brought  nnder  die  command  of  the  state.  It  is  now  re* 
qi|isite  to  cast  our  eyes  oiore  particularly  pn  the  atroqg-hoids  of  in- 
annrection  beypnd  the  Kistna  and  at  S^ii^patam.  few  things  can . 
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be  more  dull  in  the  recital. thao  the  mere  preparations  for  action, 
and  of  such  dulness  we  have  administered  to  our  readers  no  very 
moderate  quantity ;  but  we  fear  that  they  wiU  hardly  find  them- 
aelves  better  amused  even  by  what  remains.  It  is  true,  that  the. 
scenes  which  we  have  yet  to  describe,  display  somewhat  more  of 
life  and  movement  than  the  past  narrative,  lior  are  they  destitute  of 
incidents  distinguished  by  a  feature  the  most  interesting  that  can  at- 
tach to  a  history  of  human  actions — ^the  developement  of  strong. 
character;  yet  they  are  not,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently  busy  or  pic* 
turesque  to  engage  the  attention  deeply ;  and  the  prime  Juty  which 
^  we  have  imposed  on  ourselves,  of  a  scrupulous  and  elaborate  accu- 
racy, precludes  us  from  all  attempts  to  communicate  to  them  a 
more  dramatic  effect  than  they  originally  possess. 

The  subsidiary  force  at  Hydrabad,  after  their  declared  acquies- 
cence in  the  views  of  the  mutineers  at  Masulipatam,  proceeded, 
Ui  their  counsels  at  least,  from  one  stage  of  rebellion  to  another* 
On  the  21st  of  July,  they  presented  their  nominal  commander. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Montresor,  with  zn  address,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Govemm€»t,  which  they  were  pleased  to  denominate  their  ultima^ 
tum»  This  paper  reqmred,  as  the  conditions  of  their  submission, 
a  public  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  orders  of  the  1st  of  May ; 
the  full  restoiation  of  every  officer  who  had  been  removed  either 
from  the  service,  or  from  his  situatipn;  the  trial  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Innes,  by  a  court-martial,  for  his  conduct  at  Masulipatam ; 
the  removal,  from  their  situations,  of  such  officers  on  the  staff  as 
bad  been  the  advisers  of  the  late  measures  of  Government;  and^ 
b^tiy,  a  ffenend  amnesty.  With  these  concessions,  the  officers  so- 
lemnly pledged  themselves  to  be  satisfied,  and  expressed,  at  the 
aame  time,  their  conviction,,  that  all  their  disaffected  brethren 
would  be  equally  moderate'.  In  order,  however,  to  enforce,  if  it 
sibould  be  found  necessary,  these  demands,  they  dispatched  a  requi- 
ntion  to  the  force  at  Jaulna  to  join  them  at  Hydrabad,  with  a  view 
to  effect  a  combined  march  southwards.  Tlie  project  in  which 
they  seem  Anally  to  have  rested,  was^  that  of  proceeding  directly 
down  into  the  peninsula,  and,  after  they  should  nave  accomplished 
a  junction  with  such  disaffected  troops  as  they  could  find  in  the 
Mysore  country,  of  marching  against  Madras.  This,  the  reader 
will  recollect,  was  one  of  the  movements,  the  possibility  of  which,^ 
on  their  part,  the  governor  had  foreseen,  and  against  which  he  had 
made  provision.  In  these  proceedings,  it  wiO 
that  they  received  the  slightest  countenance  froi 
loyal  commander  Lieutenant  Colonel  Montresi 
ef  that  officer  was  now,  in  effect,  reduced  to 
ccmrimifd  in  tb*  cantonment,  where  they  were  i 
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hope,  a  hope  but  imperfectly  fulfilled;  of  being  able  to  moderate 
their  violence. 

The  cabinet  of  Madras  appears  to  have  kept  an  anxious  eye  on 
this  station,  and  to  have  seen  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to 
dissipate,  if  possible,  those  elements  of  disorder  which  were  here 
collecting.  The  means,  however,  were  not  very  apparent.  The 
policy  of  overawing  disaffection,  by  the  presence  of  king's  troops, 
was,  in  this  case,  precluded  by  circumstances;  His  Majesty's 
33d  Regiment,  which  made  a  part  of  the  subsidiary  force,  being 
the  only  king's  corps  stationed  to  the  north  of  the  Kistna,  and  be* 
ing  every  where  surrounded  by  battalions  of  the  Company's  army. 
The  experiment  of  weakening  the  disaffected  force,  by  detaching 
some  portion  of  tit  to  another  quarter,  never  was  very  hopeful,  and, 
iij  the  issue,  completely  failed.  Before  the  result,  however,  of 
Ais  experiment  could  be  known  at  Madras,  it  had  occurred  to  the 
Government,  that  no  method  so  probable  could  be  pursued,  of  ef- 
j^ectin^  their  object,  as  by  deputing  to  the  stations  some  individual 
of  eminent  talents,  rank  in  the  service,  and  influence  over  the  na- 
tives, who  should  exert  hjs  efforts  both  to  reclaim  the  officers,  and 
to  disabuse  the  Sepoys.  For  the  performance  of  this  difficult,  and, 
in  some  respects,  painful  office,  they  selected  Colonel  Barry  Close, 
of  the  Company's  service,  at  that  time  resident  at  the  Mahratta 
Coint  of  Poonah.  This'  officer  was,  therefore,  appointed  colonel* 
commandant  of  the  subsidiary  force  at  Hydrabad,  and  was  offi- 
cially apprised  of  the  object  of  Government  in  making  that  ap- 
pointment. 

The  letter  in  which  Colonel  Close  replies  to  the  proposal  of 
Government,  does  him,  we  think,  great  honour.  The  appointment 
he  accepts  with  readiness,  but,  having  been  desired,  in  the  official 
letter  of  Government,  to  state,  unreservedly,  his  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  existing  situation  of  affairs,  he  enters  on  the  subject  with  all 
the  frankness  of  a  soldier.  The  general  line  of  conduct  adopted 
by  Government  he  unequivocally  commends,  but  not  without  an 
undisguised  exception  as  to  some  particular  points.  With  regard 
to  the  expedient  of  detaching  the  native  troops  from  the  European 
officers,  he  allows  its  applicability  to  an  extreme  struggle,  but 
seems  to  imply  some  degree  of  doubt  whether  that  crisis  had  yet 
errived. 

Not  less  creditable  to  those  from  whom  it  proceeded,  is  the  an- 
swer of  Government.  With  a  warm  encomium  on  the  alacrity  of 
Colonel  Close  in  the  service  of  the  public,  they  express  no  dis- 
pleasure at  his  comments  on  their  conduct.  (52  D.  p.  2.)  His 
doubts  whether  the  moment  for  detaching  the  native  troops  had  yet 
arrived,  they  ascribe  to  the  defectiveness  of  his  information,  writing, 
as  he  (fid,  at  a  very  distant  station.    In  this  sentiment,  they  appear 
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to  hate  been  correct ;  for,  subseqaently  to  his  visit  to  Hydrabady  we 
find  Colonel  Close  plainly  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  muti* 
nous  officers  were  prepared  to  rush  to  all  extremities,  and  would  be 
subdued  only  by  the  force  or  the  terror  of  arms.  The  drcum* 
stances,  indeed,  which  attended  that  visit,  rendered  it  tolerably  evi- 
dent, as  we  shall  ^ee,  that  matters  were  already  reduced  to  that '  ex- 
treme stru^le,'  of  which  he  had  spoken.  At  the  same  time,  it  ia 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Government,  confiding  in  their  own  bet- 
ter opportumties  of  judgment,  and  in  the  use  which  they  had  made 
of  those  opportunities,  shew  themselves,  in  no  degree,  staggered  by 
the  doubts  even  of  so  considerable  and  so  favourite  an  officer. 

The  Government  were  rather  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  this 
experiment ;  for  they  well  knew  him  to  whose  hands  they  had  com- 
Aiitted  it.  They  knew  him  to  be  of  a  skill  equally  approved,  and  a 
murage  equally  clear,  in  action  and  in  counsel.  They  knew  that> 
by  a  native  elevation  of  mind  and  intellect,  he  had  risen  above  the 
prejudices  natural  to  the  members  of  a  numerous  provincial  army. 
Tliey  knew  that  a  long  residence  amidst  the  effeminacy  of  eastern 
courts,  and  the  chicanery  of  eastern  cabinets,  while  it  had  inured 
him  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  native  character,  had  yet 
left  unimpaired  the  purity  of  his  patriotic  ardour,  and  the  correct* 
eess  of  his  military  principles.  They  knew  that  his  high  qualifica- 
tions, and  eminent  services,  political  and  warlike,  had  rendered  his 
Hame  not  more  respectable,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  than 
venerable  to  the  native  soldiery.  In  such  hands,  the  experiment 
would,  at  all  events^  be  well  tried ;  and  if  the  result  was  not 
favourable,   it  would  at  least  be  decisive. 

The  mutineer  officers  had  heard  of  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Close,  had  divined  the  purposes  of  it ;  and  dreading  bis  known  influ- 
ence over  the  mindsof  the  sepoys,  had  originally  determined  to  prc^i- 
bit  his  approach  within  the  distance  of  a  stage  from  Hydrabad.  This 
prohibition,  had  they  persevered  in  it,  they  would  have  found  it 
necessary  to  caiTy  into  effect  by  force ;  for  Colonel  Close  had  so 
fully  entered  into  the  mind  of  government,  respecting  his  mis- 
sion, that  he  was  resolved  on  obtaining^  at  whatever  risk,  an  inter* 
view  with  the  troops.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Montresor,  however, 
prevailed  on  the  officers  to  abandon  thdr  purpose ;  but  it  was  still 
doubtful  whether  they  would  permit  Colonel  Close  to  enter  the  can- 
tonin^t.  Whatever  might  at  that  time  be  their  intentions  on  this 
point,  it  is  well  understood  that  they  employed  every  art  and  the 
greatest  pains,  to  preoccum^  the  minds  of  the  native  soldiery. 
Among  other  tales  of  a  shniiar  kind,  they  assured  them  that  it  was 
the  determination  of  government  to  disband  half  the  battalions, 
to  reduce  the  pay  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  in  event  of  thei^ 
cesisting  these  arraogements,  to  mardi*  against  diem  ttna  1iSi|g> 
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tioop%  iumI  ddiver  thtm  to  nuKttiy  esecBtioii.  G^oi^bI  Cbie  was 
vepresented  as  the  liifitnuiieDt  diosen  for  the  perpetnitioQ  of  Iheso 
nongtrous  acts,  and  of  course  .as  an  object  of  peculiar  jeahMugr^ 

Having  travelled  from  Poc»iah  with  e^ctraorduiary  celmty^  Q)1q« 
nel  Close  anived  at  the  residency  in  Hydrabad,  on  the  3d  of  August. 
Here  he  was  received  Jby  Lieutenant  Colonel  Montresor  and  the  ofi^ 
ficers  of  tbestafl^and  the  former  rested  to  him  the  command  of  the 
subatdiary  force.  Nor  could  this  siqieraesaion  at  all  wound  the  fiodf* 
ittgs  of  that  excellent  officer^  considering  the  superior  standing  of 
Colonel  Close,  and  his  distinguished  s^tude  derived  fircHn  feufp 
acquaintance  ^vith  the  native  troops,  for  the  office  eotmated  to  hiou 
At  the  residency,  the  senior  i|»aj<M'  of  the  subsicttary  force  waited 
on  him,  announcing  himself  as  the  forerunner  of  a  dejMitation  of 
his  brodier  officers  who  were  on  the  road.  Coloiiel  Close  observed 
that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  subsidiary  foive, 
and  dmt  the  proper  place  for  a  conference  with  his  officers  was^tbe 
cantonment,  whither  he  was  immediately  about  to  proceed.  Being 
urged  to  declare  the  intentions  of  government,  he  replied  that  he 
would  declarlB  them  at  the  cantonment,  and  that  the  eommunicatioii 
would  be  such  as,  he  hoped,  might  prove  satiafactoiy.  He  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  cantonments,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Montresoiv  the  geno^  staff,  and  some  other  officen^ 
and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  native  cavalry  from  the  residen^^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  by  this-  time,  Colonel  Close  had  re^ 
ceived  further  instructions  from.govemment  than  those  with  which 
be  set  out  from  Poonah.  He  was  also  enjoined  to  enforce  the  test 
of  alliance  on  the  Compmiy's  officers^  a  measure  which  had  beea 
devised  subsequently  to  his  iq^pointment ;  by-dus  ord«r  his  anxiety 
to  shew  himself  in  the  cantonment  had  been  increased.  At  first 
it  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  do  well  to  fikce  hims^,  on 
his  entrance,  at  the  head  of  the  single  king's  regiment  contain* 
ed  in  the  enclosure,  witb  a.  view,  not  of  using  violeno^  but  of 
eommandtng  respect.  Such  a  step,  however,  vinould  have  «wiled 
tfiejealou^of  the  disafiiected  party ;  and  besides  was  the  less 
practicable,  once  the  rqpment  in  <|piestion  luq>peaed  to  be  quar« 
tered  at  a  considerable  dntance  from  the  entrance  into  the  cantfiSH 
ment.    The  plan  was  dierefore  rdinquished. 

It  had  been  expected  diat  the  attempt  of  Ccdond  Qoae  to  enter 
die  cantonment  wondd  have  been  resialed  by  the  main  piquet,  but 
the  piquet  raluted  him^  respectfully  and  permitted  him  to  pass. 
Then,  halting  in  fWmt  of  die  lines  of  a  native  battalion,  he  sum* 
moned  the  chief  officers  of  corps ;  he  was  joined,  however,  only 
by  two  majors;  but  of  ttwae^  o«e  was  the  senior  Company's  offieer 
with  the  force. 

These  officers  he  addressed  stroa^y,  but  in  a  temperate  mamser, 
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dHcritmg  tP  Amd  A»  crimmlity  of  d^k  cosKkaet  and  4he  ^bape- 
rfte  silM^U^xi  to  wkjkh  Ihey  redMioed  tbema^ves.  Vi^er  {vesei^ 
ckeimstaac^y  it  waci  o^es^ftry,  he  mi,  for  the  govenweot  to  9^ 
c«itaW  a^pcwately^e  aiBDtiiiij^sts  of  k»  mmSf  wi  ^  diflriagiiiA 
dpe  9b#fii9^tely  |^ty  from  Aqb^  v^  ret$imii  or  'vyho  w«re  dbspot-. 
8«(^ (i9  re4iuii^  tb<9ir  loya%.  He  4ieo  t««d<^ed  fe9  tbem  die  teirt; 
sti^u^g  «t4b^  aiaii9  tioKey  that,  fioom  ft  ipQQw^eraliim  towwdi  the 
fe«!ti^gs  of  «picb  creel's  m  mi^i  iraire  fUilaAglod  tiieMiiidveB  in  col-* 
pajble  evgigemeiitii  ^ith  Ifceir  bredieren,  g^vemmcMl  ajfewod  ihem 
the  alti^ii^vf  i^f  a  teniMr^ry  retMrewMeuA  from  dn  exien^e  of  Adr 
QHljita^  fuoeti99ft^  atiU  drawing  <bw  attowances.  Tlie  ofl|oera 
were  m^  atfect«4  b^  this  addres^^  but  replied  that  a  compbaoce 
vit^  tjbi^  'WiiA  of  tfa^  govcsmaieat  in  either  t^teroative  wan  impofldi- 
bW;  tb^tlfae  army  b«d  |de<%iad  itself  to  the  proaecution  of  cer** 
ttdn  o^jaelf.,  aod  <oiiId  90t  deiii^  from  the  ptirsuit.  Tbeythende** 
8pr«4ti^»49t9  4eJ^b^rate  and  to  coiwilf:  with  tb^ir  brother  officelv; 
hut  Co)^n^<^  dpie,  who  knew  whttt  woidd  be  the  e^aui  nesult  of 
d^Wf  ref«iM  to  giw^  k. 

A  long  and  anxious  conversation  now  look  place,  in  which  Co^ 
Qom  pi«9sed  er^  'appeal  to  the  reason  and  the  ffielhig»  of  the 
two  offieeijB.  He  particidariy  addressed  th^  senior  major,  remind** 
ad  hi^  of  fh<s  long  p^od  of  his  service,  his  raok^  aed  his  particu. 
hf  situatiofi  in  the  for^e,  wd  implored  bim  tp  embrace  diis  hat  oc*' 
caspoo  of  retumii^  with  honour  to  the  bosom  of  his  comitry. 
The  offica^  seemed  deeply  a^lated^  but  finalty  vefuaed  to  abandon 
their  pmrppse- 

C<Hoael  C3ose,  00  this  eommimieation,  dteringhis  tone,  informed 
thpae  officers  that  their  disobedience  had  left  him  at  foil  liberty  to 
f<jlow  his  further  inatntetioos.  The«,  turning  to  the  troop  of  na^ 
tive  cavalry  which  had  formed  his  e^ort^  he  accosted  them  in  their 
own  kngiia^e,  explaining  to  them  the  situation  of  affairs,  the  mis* 
copdnct  of  their  officers,  and  their  paramount  obligation  to  obey 
him  aa  thiir  authonsed  cornmander*  The  native  solttien  had  long 
been  aoqaaipted  witili  the  name  and  services,  if  not  with  the  person 
of  Col<^n4  Close.  Xhey  listened  attentivdy  and  mlumed  to  him 
ir^  great  respect.  The  nrntineers  percaved  the  dai^erof  thia 
crii^is,  apd  whUe  Colonel  Close  was  yet  addressing  die  tioopers,  he 
observed  the  sepoys  of  the  battaU<m  rushing  to  arms  and  Conning 
wi4l  ^^  greatest  rapidity,  under  die  dinscdon  of  Ean^pean  officers.^ 
Npt  s^  niomeiit  was  to  be  lost.  Beckoning  to  the  troopers  to  fol* 
low  hifPy  he  rode  into  the  divisions^  and,  widi  his  breast  at  the  pdinta 
of  their  bay<metSy  expostulated  with  the  sepoys.  He  called  on  tha 
native. oflSceiB  to  expbfn'  die  cause  of  all  this  agitation  and  violence. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  himself  an  old  officer  in  the  same  ser- 
vice with  th^m,  thsrt  with  thiem  he  had  served  and  fought,  that  he 
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was  their  leader  and  their  friend^  and  tbat  the  government  was  their 
benefactor  and  their  support.  He  seized  several  of  them  with  his 
hand,  and  entreated  them  to  obey  their  commtoder.  The  conftisioa 
and  bustle,  however,  were  now  so  great,  that  much  of  what  he 
said  was  lost  on  the  sepoys.  The  officers  too  became  more  and 
more  enraged  and  urgent ;  and  the  order  was  given  for  the  troops 
to  wheel  into  line.  This  was  the  critical  point  of  the  whole  con- 
test. An  officer  gave  the  word  for  his  company  to  wheel  into  line  : 
Colonel  Close  opposed  himself  to  the  order :  the  conflict  was  vio- 
lent; flie  officer  calling  on  his  men  to  march,  the  Colonel  with 
equal  peremptoriness  commanding  them  to  stand  fast.  The  se- 
poys  confounded  and  agitated,  paused  for  a  while,  but,  ai  length, 
delusion  and  disobedience  for  the  time  prevailed.  The  company 
wheeled,  the  other  companies  followed  the  example  ;  and  all  pri- 
med and  loaded.  The  escort  of  cavalry  drew  their  swords,  and* 
trotting  off,  took  their  place  in  the  line.  The  other  battalions  had 
also  in  the  mean  while  formed,  and  thus  the  whole  force,  together 
with  the  park  of  artiUery,  was  arrayed  in  arms  against  tiieir  com- 
mander and  prepared  for  action. 

Even  this  strange  scene,  disgraceful  as  it  might  be  to  the  princi* 
pies  of  these  misguided  men,  left  some  little  sidvo  to  their  fame,  in 
the  credit  which  it  did  to  their  tactical  discipline.  In  the  midst  of 
so  much  agitation  and  confusion,  the  troops  formed  with  diat  per- 
fect skill  and  precision,  which  have  ever  rendered  the  *  Madras  se- 
poys the  envy  even  of  European  warriors.  An  officer  of  the  staff 
of  Colonel  Close  on  this  critical  occasion,  seems  to  have  surveyed 
the  spectacle,  awful  as  it  was,  and  has  since  described  it,  ^vith  the 
involuntary  sympathy  of  a  soldier.  *  The  formation  (he  observes) 
was  completed  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity,  and  I  never 
sin  my  life  saw  a  more  beautiful  line.'* 

Colonel  Close  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  made  a  last  struggle  to' 
recover  the  sepoys  to  their  allegiance.  The  officers,  at  least  the 
juniors  among  them,  were  incensed  beyond  bounds,  and  demanded 
permission  of  die  commander  to  fire  on  the  colonel  and  his  staff; 
but  it  was  refused.  The  artillery-men,  however,  fell  out  in  front 
of  their  guns,  and  seemed  marching  to  seize  his  person.  Colonel 
Close  perceiving  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end,  once  more  address* 
ed  the  senior  major.  '  As  you,  he  said,  are  the  senior  officer  present 
at  the  shameful  opposition  which  has  been  shewn  to  my  orders,  I 
shall  consider  you  as  particularly  responsible  for  what  has  occurred. 
My  audwrity  has  been  openly  and  completely  rejected ;  and  I  am 
your  prisoner.*  The  senior  officers,  however,  had  not  thrown  off^ 
their  long  established  feeling  of  respect  for  his  character.     In  the 

*  See  tbe  Appeadii  to  the  Accanite  and  Autfaentie  Ntnmlite. 
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•tvongest  tofins  tkey  i&cbimed  the  intehtion  of  stibiectk^  him  to  per- 
flonal  violencd,  and  expressed  their  deep  regret  at  me  necessity  which 
had  driven  diem  to  insult  his  audiority.  The  colonel  then  retired 
from  the  cantonment ;  defeated  indeed,  but,  as  will  hereafter  b# 
•een,  not  uttedy  unsuccessful. 

Surely  the  whole  of  this  picture  wants  not  dear  traits  of  dignity 
and  greatness ;  nor  will  the  transaction  misbecome  die  pages  of 
that  historic  chapter  which  confers  immortality  on  our  Clives  and 
our  Cootes.  llie  officer  whom  we  before  quoted,  accompanied 
iiis  account  of  it  with  the  following  interesting  comment'.  ^  I  waa 
within  three  yards  of  die  Colonel  during  the  whole  time,  and  a  mor« 
awliil  or  a  more  anxious  scene  I  never  witnessed.  Every  mind,  even 
those  of  the  very  persons  who  were  reinstmg  his  authority,  seemed 
filled  widi  admiration  at  die  firm,  manly,  and  soldierlike  conduct 
of  Colonel  Close.' 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Colonel  Close,  the  field-oiSicera 
waited  on  him  at'  die  quarters'  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Montresor, 
with  an  address  respecting  die  grievances  of  the  army.  Colonel 
Close  declined  receiving  it ;  and,  being  requested  by  them  to 
proceed  to  Madras,  where,  by  his  influence  with  die  government, 
he  mi^t  promote  their  interests  and  wishes,  he  replied  that  his  or- 
ders did  not  give  him  the  option  of  proceeding  to  Madras,  and  that 
he.had  no  intention  of  undertaking  the  office  they  proposed  to  assign 
to  him.  On  the  following  day  he  received  from  die  officers  a  letter 
requiring  that  he  would  immediately  leave  the  vicinity  of  Hydrabad 
on  pain  of  their  resorting  to  *  more  unpleasant  decisive  measures.' 
The  truth  is,  that  a  reflecdon  on  die  events  of  his  visits  to  the  can- 
tonment^  acting  on  dieir  conviction  of  the  general  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  native  soldiers,  had  satisfied  them  that  not 
only  his  jn^esence,  but  even  his  neighbourhood,  was  dangerous  to 
their  usurped  authority.  This  requisition  Colonel  Close  had  ex- 
pected, and  had  determined  to  remain  in  defiance  of  it ;  but  receivii^ 
m  die  interim  an  intimation  from  government,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  ill  success  of  his  mission,  it  was  their  purpose  to  place  him  at 
die  head  of  the  force  destined  against  those  insui^ents  whom  he 
had  failed  to  conciliate  or  to  divide,  he  thought  proper  to  comply. 
.  But  the  attempt  of  Colonel  Close  to  detach  the  native  soldiery 
from  .their  officers,  did  not  merely  alarm  the  military  committees  at 
the  encampment  of  Hydrabad :  it  also  irritated  them  ;  and,  in  the 
€rst  instance  at  least,  inflamed  their  rebellious  purposes.  On  the 
very  same  day,  fresh  summons  were  dispatched  to  the  detachment 
at  Jaulua ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these,  that  detachm^  actually 
commenced  its  march  southwards.  The  Jaulna  officers,  on  com- 
mencing their  march,  issued  a  declaration,  purporting  diat  the  ob- 
ject of  this  movement  was  to  obtain  from  the  govenimentof  Madras,* 
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that  Ae  cowse  ol  vsMcessfliij  seventy  ik4i^ 
fcitwitiiw  of  nftoiSy  would'bedbalidmierf;  aiMl>  fH^otesffaig  dn^  ii^ 
WDuM  ttie  no  ft>ree  ^r  violeilee  ki  the  pit^atiMr  of  ffaw  pwifWBfi 
unliss  they  should  be  oppoted.  In  acconknce  iMxlbt  spiM  of  thti 
kit  cdbceptiM^  tke  deemraCiofi  dschanied  adl  pertooat  kflrtSitf ^  on 
Ae  pmt  of  the  ofieera,  tomank  Sir  Gebrge  ISariow,  tbns  aiMk 
mg,  <  pi0<lf  ^  k  was  expvassedy  of  modmOkm  unexumpkd^'  ami 
fwliier>.sMed  diat  tka  detaehmant  m  addition  to  die  designs  alfeaidjr 
mmaAaoei,  maidiad  in  ovdev  *  t^  freoent  the  tension  ^hamnon 
UoaiJ  It  isfisBtfoKy  aecessary  toobserve  that  die  Hydratad  foiM 
alw»Mp«ota«^tO'bejoiaedbydieid)eI*fpBmnBonof  Masidipatafliv 

In  Ibis  fftag$f  kowevar^  wa  miMt  leave  the  eonnctls  and  prooeedi' 
lags  ta^  the  nevik^  the  KiBtna;  a«t  tarn  dor  alteariontD  die  <Mfi> 
iress  of  Seringapatam,  where  occurrences  of  equstl'  importance  Wei« 
aboiM  the  saane  time  taking  place. 

It  haaahreiffiljit  been  ohsmed  thdbt  Ae  ofBdal  order  fbrthe  deHridK 
ment  of  a  baltelion  of  oeiMi^  and  )ii_eonipaiqr  of  artittery  ftoai 
in  OBobe 


Seriagapatatam  had  been  osobeyed.  This  act  of  nintiny  was  < 
mittodf  en  die  dOth  July  ;  and  the  disaffected  officers  tSentefiatA  aA» 
vanced  to  greater  exeessea.  ILbatenant  €olonel  Davis^  who^  an 
die  commndiilg  ofieer  m  Mysore^  had  entered  the  folt  ^idi  dm 
view  of  exerting  hia  etibrts  to^  vesloiie^  order,  diey  j^aced  mder  m^ 
rest  for  a  day^  aitho«$^  he  was  aftetniranhi  pctnilted  to  letimi 
Tkl»  declaratian  prescribed'by  government^  diey  rejected  ^idi  soottt^ 
two  odicers  excepted :  one  of  whdm  made  it  only  to  violate  il* 
Th^  seiaed  the  public  treasure,  and  sent  out  a  party  of  tloopk 
who  intercepted  a  laige  sum  on  ite  way  to  d»  paymaster  Amn  thd 
ended  disferiets.  Hiey  tho  drew  up  die  drawhitdges  of  the  fortf 
and  cat  off  all  commudicatibn  with  the  country «  Their  mimber; 
and  the  scanty  folpce  present  of  the  King's  troops,  enafcied  them  Uf 
venture  on  these  outrages  with  impumty. 

Seringapatam,  which  die  reader  will  petfectiy  Mmember,  ws# 
fimnedy  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  Mysore  country,  isafor« 
tress  of  considerable  strengdi.  The  tributary  power,  however^ 
which  the  British  govenmient  exalted  to  the  throne  of  Tifipw>,  af« 
ter  die  destruction  of  that  prince,  resides,  not  hi  Serinfpipalamy 
but  in  a  city  about  eight  milea  distant,  itsdf  named  Mysore.  Itf 
diis  place  die  rajah  or  sovereign,  who  was  yet  minor,  ostenribly 
held  his  court,  under  the  supointeadcnce,  in  iact,  oi  his  prim# 
nunisten  Hidier  Colonel  Davis  retired  on  his  departui^,  if  war 
shoidd  not  radier  term  it  his  expulsion^  from  Seringapatam ;  and  heiw 
were  thenceforward  situated  what  may  be  called  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  interests  in  the  Mysore  dbtrict.  From  the  two  cWesr 
^f  Seringapatam  and  Mysore,  as  from  two  entreated  camps,  dit^ 
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•dii«se  pmHacBf  of  die  itbds  andlfae  lo7«bts,  overlooiml  Mi 
fipONvned  oa  eadi  other. 

It  was  foftmate  for  tfa«  Brikbh  interests  «t  this  pointy  Hut  tbey 
were  vested  in  Inads  dnervkf  of  so  great  ft  trast;  and  the  eftnA       ' 
of  the  war,tf  we  may  afmly  to  tUa  eontest  so  harsh  a  term,  in  thu 
M^aore ^pnrter,  affordacG  onthcsideof  ganemaaettt  tA  lewl,  ai^ 


cfafday  of  tdents  and  rcsdutioii*  Aaaong  the  fowmoA 
iriio  (fiatingunhed  themseh^s  in  dns  serricey  auat  he  mmAoniA 
Colonel  DayiB  hiohself.  Feeble  lipesn  sickness^  and  for  a  pait  «f 
the  time  even  confined  to  bis  coadiy  this  ofiioer  vufeasMbii^y  inaii»- 
taiaed  such  a  vigour  and,  wisdom  of  condBK%  as  eoidd  my  havo 
bees  expected  from  Aa  soandest  nund^  ^^tiag  under  the  Miiat 
heakh.  Eqnal  coramendatioo  isdue  to  the  great  coadjrittor  of  Co^ 
leisel  Davis,  the  honourable  Ardnn*  Cole,  acting  teasdent  on  ijtm 
pait  of  the  Biitish  gov^rmnent  at  the  Coort  of  Mysore.  The 
letlerB  contained  in  dtt  p^rliamemarf  collectioK,  fiwni  Mr.  Cok^ 
4ii«KiMMrkable  for  the  coarti«8t  which  they  exinhit,  of  a  certain  jui- 
venie  ardour  of  manner^  ^roug^  which  are  eridently  pereeptiUa  H 
jndksal  sevenity  and  steadiness  of  eouncia.  Thia  uim>n  of  quali^ 
tics,  generidty,  as  we  coneeivir,  die  snre  charactesistBc  of  goiiua^ 
eoftanuMcates  to  those  letters  a  stUl  stronger  hoM  on  the  attending 
dan  they  derive  even  ftom  the  narrative  whteh  dsqr  devdbpau 

Islfae  same  cause  wtdi  Ihese  aedbua  servants  of  dien*  coubtiyv 
and  no  leas  worAily  of  il,  was  engaged  a  teBignet  md  an  In^an; 
— Piamedi,  dw  prinie  muiister  of  the  yoadi6d  piimx  of  MyaptV)^ 
The  histofyattdtbe  cfaaraeter  of  this  pesvm,  aa&  h#th  somarwhat 
singidar.  He  is  a  Bvaanin  of  Uj^^cast;  and  was  oiaginsfly  priaaa 
ntinbtBr  to  die  femons  Tippoo  Sodidb,  whoy  tlsou^  a  bigoMed 
pmfessor  of  Iriamism,  3f«t,  like  most  of  die  Mahomedan  sovn&> 
reigns  throughout  India,  was  glad  to  avail  ymiitf,  in  his  gc^ferm-^ 
uuBity  <tf  the  oficial  pliancy^  industry,  and  address,  of  tm  Hin**^ 
doo  race.  When  die  present  finniiy  were  profameJy  or  rather  asi- 
alianed^  to  dw  nMsnnd  of  Mysore,  the  new  Riph  bong  an  infant^ 
idle  apfrointifient  of  his  chi^  state  ofllcera  devolaed  eKclostvisly 
on  the  Bsitash  GoverameniC.  T0  that  gkyveramentf  the  known  abiKr 
tiea  of  Poorneah  poiated  hun  out  aa  preeminentiy  qualified  for  the 
Aoprsme  aAntnistyatbn  of  affairs.  The  appointment  was  paoifered 
and  acoeptini;  and  Poorneah  still  retains  Ina  high  situa^n,  which, 
indeed,  ftom  the  ascendancy  of  bis  tal^s,  and  the  mksorily  of 
die  psince,  has  vivtualljr  amounted,  under  the  acknowledged  sufHe^ 
sna^  of  the  British  power,  to  the  lordship  of  die  remm.  The 
view  of  9ich  a  pufalie  life  is  not,  perhaps,  calculated  to  prepossess 
na  with  a  very  fevourable  opinion  of  the  political  principle  of 
Foomeah.  Yet  it  is  certain^  ^hat,  in  his  present  post,  he  has,  un- 
der some  very  trying  circumstances,   afttiered  to  his  duty  with  a 
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constancy  and  correctness,  rarely  atta[inable  by  the  utmost  rectitude 
of  understandings  wben  not  accompanied  with  a  considerable  ho* 
nesty  of  purpose;  During  the  agitation  of  the  scenes  vChich  fol- 
lowed the  Vellore  mutiny^  his  fidelity  to  his  engagements  with  the 
British,  was  particularly  exemplary.  At  that  period,  his  own 
brother,  who  held  some  high  public  situation  in  Mysore,  having 
been  chained  with  treasonable  designs,  Poomeah  instandy  suspended 
the  accused  from  his  employments,  and  freely  delivered  him  over 
to  be  tried  by  the  British  government.  It  is  gratifying  to  add  that 
the  trial  resulted  in  a  most  honourable  acquittal. 

He  was  now  placed  in  an  emergency  which  made  still  severer 
demands,  if  not  on  his  virtue  at  least  on  his  judgment.  On  the 
one  side,  the  British  Resident  claimed  his  assistance  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  the  constituted  audiorites  of  Madras.  On  the  other,  the 
officers  in  Seringapatam  denounced  to  him  those  authorities  as 
having  forfeited  the  allegiance  even  of  their  own  subjects,  and  nie-« 
naced  him  widi  the  vengeance  of  the  supreme  Government  and  of  the 
Company,  if  he  should  comply  with  the  Resident's  application. 
This  was  a  dilemma  which  might  have  embarrassed  minds  possess- 
ing a  far  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Indo-British  power,  than  could  possibly  have  been  acquired  by  the 
minister  of  an  Indian  durbar.  The  good  sense,  and,  as  we  can- 
not but  believe,  the  good  feeling  of  Poorneah,  completely  extrica- 
ted him  from  the  difficulty.  Of  his  own  accord,  he  signified  to  the 
officers  thathis  original  engagements  with  the  Company,  engagements 
imposed  on  him  by  a  former  Governor-Qeneral,  enjoined  him  to 
correspond  with  the  Company  through  the  medium  of  the  Resident 
that  no  other  channel  of  such  correspondence  was  permitted  to 
him  by  those  engagements,  and  that,  of  consequence,  he  could 
<;onsent  to  acknowledge  no  other. 

The  private  property,  both  of  Poomeah  and  of  the  young  prince^ 
to  an  immense  amount,  were  lodged  in  the  Fort  of  Seringapatam ; 
an  arrangement,  originally  advised  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  con* 
sideration  of  the  superior  streugth  and  security  of  the  Fortress  of 
Seringapatam,  as  compared  with  that  of  Mysore.  Little  did  that 
officer  conceive  what  would  be  the  effect  of  advice  dictated  by  a 
spirit  of  social  faith  and  kindness.  The  insurgent  officers,  irritated 
by  the  opposition  of  the  Mysore  state,  seized  on  this  property,  and 
intimated  to  Poomeah  that  they  should  retain  it  as  a  pledge  for  his 
good  behaviour.  The  minister  was  nettled  at  the  afiront,  but  m 
no  way  shaken  by  the  threat.  ^  The  Rajali's  property  and  mine  (he 
observes  in  a  letter  to  the  officers,)  are  the  same  as  the  goveraor*ge- 
neral's,  who  is  the  preserver  of  us  both.  I  have  never  done  any 
•thing  contrary  to  my  engagements,  neither  will  I  ever  in  future. 
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Let  what  will  happen,  I  shall  always  continue  faithful  and  unaltera- 
ble in  my  engagement  to  the  Company/ 

During  some  days  after  the  secession  of  Colonel  Davis  from 
Seringapatam,  the  hostilities  between  the  two  parties  were  con- 
fined to  a  very  limited  extent.  •  Some  force  was  collected  in  the 
fort  of  Mysore,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  troops  of  the  Mysore 
state ;  but,  without  better  means,  it  wouldhave  been  preposterous 
to  attempt  an  attack  on  the  strong  fortifications  of  Seringapatam, 
partictdarly  as  Colonel  Davis  was  almost  destitute  of  artillery. 
For  a  while,  therefore,  his  chief  efforts  against  the  insurgents 
were  directed  to  the  object  of  cutting  off  their  supplies ;  a  service, 
in  which  the  desultory  cavalry  of  the  Mysore  state  rendered  them- 
selves highly  usejfiil.  At  this  period,  however.  Colonel  Davis  and 
Mr.  Cole  were  not  utterly  without  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  the  enemy  in  the  fort  of  Mysore ;  for  the  troops  in  Sering- 
apatam were  numerous,  and  furnished  with  a  fine  park  of  artillery. 
By  the  help,  however,  of  the  resources  of  the  Mysore  state, 
which  had  been  placed  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
functionaries,  such  precautions  were  taken,  that  the  assailants 
would  have  found  the  enterprise  extremely  hazardous.  In  the 
mean  while,  both  sides  remained  watchful  and  expectant;  but 
events  were  now  hastening  on,  of  a  more  decisive  character. 

Of  the  plan  formed,  by  the  Hydrabad  officers,  for  the  horrible 
campaign  that  seemed  approaching,  a  sketch  has  already  been 
given.  It  was  their  design  to  march  down  into  the  peninsula  and 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  mutineer  battalions  in  the  Mysore. 
This  plan,  or,  at  least,  some  general  outline  of  it,  appears  to  have 
been  communicated  to  the  self-constituted  authorities  at  Seringa- 
patam. Thus  much  is  certain,  that  one  great  object  of  the  coun- 
sels at  Seringapatam,  was  to  concentrate  in  that  fort,  and  as  quickly 
as  possible,  all  the  strength  of  disaffection  which  the  Mysore  dis- 
trict could  furnish ;  with  a  view,  either  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  army  from  Hydrabad,  or  of  Creating  a  diversion  in  their  fa- 
vour. Colonel  Davis  and  Mr.  Cole  distinctly  perceived  the  gene- 
ral danger  which  would  redound  to  the  Cause  of  government  from 
an  augmentation  of  the  garrison  of  Seringapatam.  Any  accession 
to  that  garrison,  therefore,  they  determined  to  use  every  method  of 
preventing.  It  is  but  just  to  those  eminent  benefactors  of  their 
country,  to  state  that,  throughout  this  unnatural  quarrel,  they  were 
actuated  by  the  most  anxious  horror  of  bloodshed.  This  sentiment 
breathes  through  the  whole  of  their  correspondence,  and  evidently 
was  embodied  in  all  their  conduct.  But,  in  the  crisis  which  afiairs 
had  now  reached,  to  have  tranquilly  suffered  the  means  and  the  vigour 
of  rebellion  to  condense  themselves  for  a  future  and  a  mightier  ex- 
plosion, would  have  been^  not  forbearance,  but  cruelty.     It  was  lus- 
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Bolved,  tlierefore^  that  the  march  of  every  corps  attempting  to  throw 
itself  into  Seringapatam,  should  be  intercepted,  and,  by  all  practi- 
cable means,  absolutely  arrested ;  by  intimidation,  if  possible ;  if 
necessary,  by  force.  In  this  resolution,  Colonel  Davis  and  the 
President  were  subsequently  confirmed,  by  receiving  some  hints 
of  those  particular  purposes,  which  we  have  described  as  having 
led  the  authorities  in  Seringapatam  to  desire  an  increase  of  their 
force. 

At  Chittledroog,  a  city  about  115  miles  in  a  northerly  direction 
from  Seringapatam,  there  then  happened  to  be  two  battalions  of 
native  infantry ;  the  one  stationed,  die  other  on  its  way  to  some 
distant  point ;  but  the  officers  of  both  had  refused  the  test  with 
defiance,  and  were  prepared  for  any  outrage.  These  battalions  the 
Readers  at  Seringapatam  sunmioned  to  jom  their  garrison ;  and,  in 
an  evil  hour,  the  summons  was  obeyed.  It  may  assist  the  diro- 
nological  conceptions  of  the  reader  with  regard  to  the  events  of 
this  period,  to  mention,  that  the  Chittledroog  battalions  com- 
menced their  march,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  on  the  very  day  of 
the  meniorable  appearance  of  Colonel  Close  in  the  cantonment  of 
Hydrabad,  or,  at  the  farthest,  on  the  day  following.  In  this  affair, 
ihe  system  of  deception  by  which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  disaf- 
fected officers  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  their  Sepoys,  appearg 
^  to  have  been  carried  to  a  peculiar  degree  of  refinement.  The 
Sepoys  were  made  to  believe  that  the  Mysore  state  had,  under  the 
influence  of  Poomeah,  revolted  from  its  allegiance  to  the  Company'* 
government,  and  that  the  object  of  their  expedition  was  to  protect 
Seringapatam  from  capture  by  the  Mysore  troops. 

Of  this  expedition.  Colonel  Davis  received  early  intelligence, 
and  he  prepared  to  intercept  it.  llie  small  British  force,  how- 
ever, at  Mysore,  could  not  spare  a  detachment  adequate  to  this 
service.  He,  therefore,  dispatched  orders  for  the  immediate  march, 
towards  Seringapatam,  of  some  troops  forming  the  garrison  ojf. 
Bangalore,  a  strong  city,  which  will  be  known  by  name  to  sucji  of 
our  readers  as  may  have  acquainted  themselves  with  the  history  of 
the  Indian  campaigns  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  In  the  interim,  if  oor^ 
neah  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Cole,  a  body  of  Mysorean 
troops,  consisting  of  1500  infantry,  armed  with  matchlocks,  and 
3000  horse.  This  force  was  instantly  sent  forwards,  the  command 
of  it  being  given  to  Ram  Row,  a  Mysorean  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  an  able  and  gallant  officer.  The  orders  of  Ram  Row  were, 
to  hover  round  the  Chittledroog  battalions,  to  distress  their  march, 
to  cut  off  their  supplies,  and,  as  far  as  his  strength  extended,  to 
prevent,  at  any  risk,  their  junction  with  the  garrison  of  Seringapa- 
tam. Tlie  general  and  his  little  army  set  oat  ou  the  expedition 
with  great  alacrity. 
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The  detachment  ordered  from  Bangalore  was  to  consist  of  two 
squadrons  of  king's  dragoonS;,  two  companies  of  king's  infantry, 
and  also  a  corps  of  Sepoys.  They  were  to  be  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gibbs,  the  senior  officer  in  that  fort.  In  the 
march^  however,  of  this  body,  a  considerable,  and,  as  it  was  to  be 
feared,  an  unfortunate  delay  occurred.  Colonel  Gibbs  having 
thought  it  expedient  to  suspend,  with  respect  to  the  Company's 
officers  under  his  command,  the  execution  of  the  measure  of  the 
test,  had  not  yet  purged  his  troops  of  disaffection,  nor  placed  his 
Sepoy  force  in  a  safe  condition,  either  to  march,  or  to  be  left  be- 
hind. He  was,  besides,  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  money  to  pay 
the  native  officers  and  their  men.  It  was  aii  anxious  interval  for 
the  guardians  of  the  British  interests  in  Mysore.  There  \vas  the 
greatest  room  to  fear  that  the  march  of  Colonel  Gibbs,  if  not  in- 
stantaneously begun,  would  be  too  late ;  for  the  distance  of  Ban- 
galore, though  far  less  than  that  of  Chittledroog,  was  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  being  74  miles.  Day  after  day,  renewed  orders 
were  dispatched  to  Bangalore,  that  the  test  might  be  enforced  and 
the  movement  commenced ;  and  day  after  day  brought  renewed 
disappointment.  At  length,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Colonel 
Davis  and  the  resident,  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  Chittledroog 
battalions  then  being  only  half  a  day's  march  from  Seringapatam, 
Colonel  Gibbs  arrived,  and  took  up  an  encampment  within  three 
miles  of  that  city. 

The  advanced  force  under  the  Mysorean  commander.  Ram  Row, 
had  fallen  in  with  the  Chittledroog  corps,  about  35  miles  from 
the  .object  of  their  march.  And  here  took  place  one  of  those 
perverse  occurrences,  which  have  been  called  the  malicious  jests 
of  fortune.  The  Sepoys  of  this  corps,  as  we  have  said,  had  been 
deluded  into  a  belief  that  Poorneah  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  their  march  was  to  reduce  him  to  obedience. 
When,  therefore,  they  beheld  themselves  encountered  by  a  large 
body  of  Mysorean  military  in  a  menacing  attitude,  their  mistake 
was  confirmed,  past  all  suspicion.  The  commanding  officer, 
however,  of  the  insurgent  force,  was  not  disposed  to  come  to 
blows  with  this  unexpected  enemy,  and  desired  a  conference  with 
their  leader.  Ram  Row  complied,  and  being  questioned  as  to  his 
orders,  stated  them ;  when  the  insurgent  officer,  with  a  temper  and 
discretion  worthy  a  better  cause,  observed  that  the  Mysorean  might 
act  as  he  thought  proper,  but  the  Chittledroog  detachment  were 
determined  not  to  draw  the  sword.  The  Mysorean,  who  expected 
only  hostility,  was  staggered  by  this  reply,  and  sent  an  express  to 
Mysore  (ot  farther  directions.  The  resident  repeated  his  former 
instructions,  proposing,  however,  on  a  written  paper  which  was  to 
be  shewn  to  the  Cbitdedroog  officer,  the  alternative  of  an  imme- 
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sioned  by  chance  or  by  design,  the  circumstance  could  inevitably 
produce  but  one  effect. — When  adverse  armies  stand  confronted — 
^  on  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  itjoim/ — the  minds  of  men  are 
wrought  to'such  a  pitch  of  painful  excitement,  that  the  least  im- 
pulse is  irresistible.  In  that  state  of  fulness,  the  passions  overflow 
with  the  slightest  movement*  The  consequence  then  may  be 
guessed,  when  the  dragoons  beheld  their  oi&cer  gallopping  back 
wounded,  and,  as  was  obvious  to  sense,  wounded  by  an  act  of  un« 
exampled  perfidy.  At  once  they  charged  on  the  opposite  line ; 
and  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  emulous  gallantry,  the  Myso* 
rean  horse  charged  also.  Then  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
Sepoys  were  dreadfully  undeceived ;  and  they  not  only  discovered 
adversaries  where  they  expected  friends,  but  perceived  themselves 
involved  in  a  horrible  contest  with  the  power,  whose  salt  they  had 
eaten,  and  under  whose  banner  they  were  arrayed.  Unhappily  it 
was  too  late  for  explanation.  Amazed,  distracted,  only  a  few  of  - 
the  miserable  wretches  thought  of  resistance,  and  these  were,  of 
course,  immediately  cut  down.  The  rest,  flying  in.  disorder,  and 
without  their  arms,  from  this  ilUomened  field,  but  closely  pursued 
by  the  sabres  of  the  enraged  dragoons,  fortunately  found  their 
path  crossed  by  one  of  those  deep  narrow  streams,  called  Nullahs, 
so  common  in  Hindostan.  Into  this  stream  they  precipitated 
themselves,  and  the  greater  number,  swimming  across,  were  received 
into  the  fort.  The  officers  all  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  the 
commander,  who  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Of  the  Se« 
poys,  more  than  two  hundred  were  left,  killed  or  wounded,  on  the 
field  of  battle;  the  wretched  victims  ^of  a  loyalty  basely  and  fataU 
ly  trepanned  into  the  service  of  rebellion. 

During  the  action^  the  fort  cannonaded  Colonel  Gibbs  s  camp ; 
and  a  party  of  artillery  made  a  sally,  but  were  driven  back  by  the 
tcoops  left  for  the  protection  of  the  camp. . 

llie  feelings  with  which  the  friends  of  humanity  must  contem* 
plate  the  fate  of  so  many  true  and  valiant  men,  who  thus  fell  a 
sacrifice,  we  will  not  say,  to  unconscious  guilt,  but  to  conscious 
innoceiice^no  attempt  shall  here  be  made  to  disturb.  Should  there 
be  those,  however,  among  our  readers,  whom  nature,  severely  kind, 
has  disqualified  for  the  bitter  luxury  of  weeping  with  rage  and  pity 
over  a  history  of  cruel  and  unmerited  sufferuigs^  on  the  stern  se-^ 
renity  of  these  Spartan  tempers  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
obtrude  one  or  two  short  reflectioiia.  The  governor  of  Madras 
has  been  condemned  for  his  attempt,  to  immask  to  the  native  sol- 
diery of  that  presidency  the  real  designs  of  tlieir  officers,  and  to 
divert  their  allegiance  from  those  officers  to  the  state.  Every  • 
shock,  it  has  been  said,  which  can  be  offered  to  the  regard  of  die 
Sq[>oys  for  their  immediate  British  leaders,  is  a  shock  to  the  st^* 
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bility  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East.  We  HvviiMy  then,  mjggtBt 
the  question,  whedier  the  regard  of  the  Chittledroog  Sepoys  for 
their  officers,  could  possibly  have  suffered  so  rude  a  shock  by  any 
previous  rescue  of  them  from  the  false  impressions  under  which 
they  laboured,  as  it  sustained  when  the  truth  was  fatally  announced 
to  them  by  their  wounds  and  discomfiture  before  Seringapatam  i 
The  insurgent  commander  in  Seringapatam,  in  a  letter  relative  to 
the  events  in  question,  expresses  his  appreh^ision  that  the  Chittle- 
droog battalions  would  never  again  '  meet  his  Majesty's  ^5th  l^t 
drs^oons  on  friendly  terms/  We  should  be  glad  to  know,  on  what 
terms,  and  with  what  sensations,  the  privates  of  those  battalions 
met  their  own  officers  at  their  next  muster.  We  should  wish  to 
learn,  how  far  those  feelings  of  attachment  which  had  resisted  the 
seductions  of  the  Madras  government,  survived  the  ordeal  of  the 
battle  before  Seringapatam.  We  should  like  to  be  informed^ 
which  party  best  consulted  the  stability  of  the  empire ;  the  govern- 
ment,  which  would  have  undeceived  these  unfortunate  men  in  time, 
or  their  officers,  who  left  them  to  be  undeceived  by  the  event. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  was  not  a  single  case;  or,  at 
least,  that  it  would  not  have  been  a  single  case,  if,  by  leaving  the 
disaffected  officers  in  all  cases  to  command  and  to  influence  their 
troops,  the  rebellion  had  been  permitted  to  proceed  to  greater 
lengths.  That  the  Sepoys  had  no  personal  interest  in  rebelling,  ia 
admitted,  and  indeed  evident.  Whatever,  then,  might  be  their 
affection  to  their  officers,  they  would  hardly  have  dared  all  the 
risks  of  rebellion  out  of  mere  compliment.  It  would  probably 
have  been  found  necessary  to  incite  them,  either  by  representations 
which  were  not  just,  or  by  promises  which  could  not  be  fulfilled. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  notorious  that  a  system  of  false  or  exagge- 
rated representations  to  the  Sepoys,  was,  every  where,  more  or  leas 
adopted  at  this  crisis.  In  part,  we  are  very  willing  to  believe  that 
the  adoption  of  it  was  dictated  by  honourable  motives ;  for  we 
find  the  advocates  of  the  officers  making  it  a  matter  of  boast  that 
some  of  those  persons  had  resolved  never  to  divulge  the  state  of 
affairs  to  their  troops,  and  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  coi^duct  ^  as 
should  impress  the  troops  with  the  belief  that  a  regular  submis- 
sion to  government  continued  to  exist,*  unless  in  the  event  of  the 
government  first  making  the  disclosure.  This  seems  to  us  a  pretbf 
ample  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  deception ;  for,  in  such 
a  case,  silence  was  deception.  Sooner  or  later,  then,  die  fraud 
must  have  been  painfully  detected ;  and  that  fidelity  of  the  native 
troops  towards  their  officers,  which,  it  seems,  can  never  be  touched 
without  the  utmost  danger,  would  have  received  an  incurable 
wound. 

Recurring  to  die  immediate  occasion  of  these  remarks,  we  have 
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no  wish  to  intimate  that -the  deception  practised  in  the  particular 
instance  belbre  us,  l^  the  officers,  Mas  practised  by  them  all. 
niiere  is  no  evidenee  of  it;  there  are  many  motives  for  believing 
the  contrary.  But  that  the  men  vi^ere  actually  deceived,  we  wish 
we  could  iind  any  room  to  doubt.  This  fact  stands,  not  merely  on 
the  uncontradicted  assertion  of  the  Madras  government,  who  state 
it  to  have  been  fully  ascertained,  and  on  that  of  Colonel  Davis  and 
Mr.  Cole,  who  had  carefully  examined  uito  it ;  but  also  on  the  pro- 
testation of  the  survivors  of  the  deluded  Sepoys  themselves,  in  un 
address  written  under  the  veiy  eyes  of  their  officers.  We  subjoin 
a  part  pf  this  document ;  and  those,  who  are  not  affected  by  the 
tone  of  simple,  unpretending  anguish  which  it  breathes,  may  at 
least  find  a  composition  penned  by  Sepoys  somewhat  interesting 
as  a  curiosity.  We  should  premise  that,  independently  of  its  bad 
English,-  some  verbal  errors  appear  to  have  crept  into  it  from  the 
unskilfulness,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  scribe  employed. 

*  As  we  submissively  beg  leave  to  lay  our  miserable  cases  to  your 
goodness,  that,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  corps,  we  marched  from  Nuggei*  with  our  families  to  Wailajah- 
bad,  in  our  way  to  Chittledroog ;  our  commanding  officer  has  given  a 
fresh  order  to  leave  our  families  in  that  place,  and  to  march  together 
vith  the  Ist  battalion  15th  regiment  to  Seringapatam ;  upon  which  we 
asked  the  oiikerB  of  our  corps,  that  what  was  the  reason  to  march  to 
Seringapatam,  and  to  leave  our  families  here  ?  Then  our  officers  of  the 
corps  answered  us,  there  was  some  dispute  raised  between  the  honour* 
able  Company  and  Poorniah ;  so  we  totally  trusted  their  words,  and 
left  in  part  of  our  families  at  Chittledroog;  and  we  marched  with  the 
other  battalion  from  thence,  and  after  three  or  four  [days],  marched 
from  Chittledroog,  and  we  met  the  Poorniah  forces  near  Cadopie; 
from  that  place  to  the  Renna  Cumbum  we  suffered  very  much  by  those 
ftjrces,  and  arrived  very  near  to  the  fort  of  Seringapatam,  but  where 
we  met  his  Majesty's  25th  regiment  .light  dragoons ;  when  our  com- 
manding officer  tokl  us  as  dragoons  in  coming  into  our  part,  therefore 
desired  us  not  to  attack  with  them,  therefore  we  thought  that  it  was 
true,  and  depended  his  words,  and  we  did  not  attacked  with  them. 
Few  minutes  after  the  dragoon  entered  into  our  corps,  and  begin  to 
cut  in  pieces,  aud  in  rear  side  the  Poomiah's  troops  also  begin  to  cut 
in  pieces,  likewise  plundered  us  entirely;  upon  which  we  throw  out 
all  our  arms,  &c.  there  we  ran  away  from  spot  of  same,  and  come 
iNith  [into]  the  fort  with  naked. 

•  Therefore  we  subrtiissively  beg  your  goodness,  and  consider  to 
shew  some  means  to  us,  and  we  glad  to  serve  under  your  authority,  if 
your  •  goodness  please  to  employ  at  any  place ;  in  so  doing  the  favour, 
aurseives  and  our  families  will  pray  you  for  ever.' — Papers  relating  to 
East  India  4ffrairs,  No.  2.  F.  pp.  49,  50, 

After  the  affair  of  the  llth,  Colonel  Davis,  though  in  a  state 
bf  mfirm  health,  pefsonally  took  the  field,  and,  for  some  days, 
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blockaded  the  garrison  of  Seringapatam  as  closely  a^.|ii3  want  of 
artillery  would  permit.  During  this  time,  a  determined  air  of  hos- 
tility was  worn  on  both  sides,  the  officers  of  Seringapatani  profess* 
ihg  a  resolution  never  to  deliver  up  the  fort,, excepting  on  the  order 
of  Lord  Minto  only.  But,  at  the  end  of  about  a  week,  the  new& 
arrived  that  the  refractory  officers  at  Hydrabad  'had  consented  to 
accept  the  test  of  submission  imposed  on  them  by  the  ]Vl4dras 
government ;  and  had  dispatched  messengers,  exhorting  tUeir  bro-> 
ther  officers  north  of  the  Kistna  to  follow  their  example.  This 
event  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
Chittledroog  battalions. 

Tlie  causes  which  induced  this  change  of  counsels  at  Hydrabad^ » 
seem  principally  to  have  been,  the  unbending  firmness  of  the  go* 
vemment,  and  the  impression  eventually  produced  on  the  minds, 
of  the  Sepoys  by  the  recollected  visit  of  Colonel  Close.  That 
this  last  circumstance  concurred  to  produce  the  effect,  is  affirmed, 
by  the  Madras  government,  and  seems  corroborated  by  the  stropg 
apprehensions  which  the  Hydrabad  officers  manifestly  entertained 
of  the  influence  of  Colonel  Close  over  their  troops,  so  long  as  he 
continued  in  their  neighbourhood.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  aii 
auxiliary  circumstance,  that  Lord  Minto  was  daily  expected  at 
Madras,  and  that  it  was  therefore  open  to  the  repentant  insurgents, 
while  they  professed  allegiance  to  the  government  against  which 
they  had  immediately  rebelled,  yet  to  save  in  a  measure  their  pride 
by  tendering  that  profession  to  the  governor  general. 

But,  in  whatever  manner  caused,  the  defection  of  the  Hydrabad 
officers  from  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest consequences.  Tlie  party  at  Seringapatam,  after  a  short 
negotiation,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  test  was  universally 
enforced  over  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  detach-* 
ment,  marching  from  Jaulna  to  Hydrabad,  returned.  Even  the 
garrison  of  Masulipatam  submitted.  To  enter  'mto  a  minute  spe- 
cification of  the  steps  by  which  these  effects  were  brought  about, 
would  be  uninteresting.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  they  hap- 
pened, and  that,  when  Lord  Minto  landed  at  Madras  on  the  1 1  th 
of  September,  he  found  the  rebellion,  of  which  the  beginning  had 
^  been  so  portentous,  already  a  matter  of  history. 

The  measures  by  means  of  which  these  evils  were  subdued, 
^ere  confessedly  distinguished  by  great  spirit  and  decision,  but 
purely,  by  great  wisdom  also  and  felicity.  '  Whatever  praise 
might  have  been  due  (says  one  of  the  fiercest  opponents  of  Sir 
(jieorge  Barlow)  to  the  inexorable  firnmess  of  his  measures — and 
all  would  have  concurred  ii|  yielding  praise,  had  there  been  evea 
an  alloy  of  justice  in  them ;' — but,  in  our  opinion,  tbo^e  measures 
\yex^  just ;  because  Hhey  flowed  from  just  principles.    The  twq 
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fi^uB(}ati<»]S  on  which  the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Barlow  was  builty 
seem  to  have  been,  a  strong  conviction  that  the  civil  governtpejitr 
ought  in  all  cases  to  maintain  its  supremacy,  and  a  strong  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  the  Madi  as  government  to  carry  that  maxioi 
into  effect.  In  this  confidence  he  was  at  first  somewhat  too  san- 
^ne,  and  his  enemies  exulted :  but  the  event  bore  him  out,  and 
It  is  important  to  observe  that,  even  when  he  hoped  the  best,  he 
bad  fully  estimated  the  worst.  So  much  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.. 
Petrie  himself,  even  when  accusing  the  governor  of  short-sighted- 
ness and  presumption.  Sir  George  Barlow^  (he  tells  us)  at  ouq 
period  a^^red  him,  that  the  discontents  of  the  army  were  ex- 
tremely partial,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  troops  *  were^ 
untainted  by  those  principles  which  had  misled  the  rest  of  the 
army ;  but  that,  whatever  the  danger  might  be^  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  it;  that  the  contest  was  now  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  we- 
must  see  whether  the  governiHent  or  the  army  is  superior.'  We. 
the  rather  refer  to  this  passage,  because  the  last  clause  in  it  has 
been  disingenuously  suppressed  by  some  who  have  quoted  the  for- 
mer part  in  illustration  of  the  folly  and  blindness  of  Sir  Geoiige 
Barlow's  proceedings. 

The  success,  indeed,  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Sir  George  Bar- 
low, though  not  conclusive  of  its  wisdom,  yet  so  far  affords  a  pre-, 
sumption  to  that  effect,  that  it  has  considerably  embarrassed  the, 
adverse  writers.     Mr.  Petrie  affirms  that  the  army  yielded,  not  .to; 
the  local  government,  but  to  Lord  Minto.    The  notification  of. 
his  lordship's  purpose  to  proceed  to  Madras,  and  some  equivocal, 
expressions  in  a  general  order  which  he  published  to  the  army  of 
Bengal,  operated,  it  seems,,  this  wonderful  revolution.     A  strict, 
examination  of  the  transactions  which,  as  related  in  the  parlia- 
mentary papers,  immediately  preceded  the  submission  of  the  re^ 
fractory  officers,  would,  we  believe,  throw  great  doubt  on  this, 
statement  of  Mr.  Petrie ;  but  the  inference  intended  to  be  sug-: 
gested  is  sufficiently  invalidated  by  the  circumstance,  that  Lord 
Minto  stood  pledged  in  the  most  solemn  mamier  to  support  those 
obnoxious  measures  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  which  the  officers 
had  represented  as  justifying  their  revolt.     The  difference,  under 
such  circumstances,  of  submission  to  the  supreme  and  to  the  local 
government,  could  be  little  more  than  a  difference  in  point  of 
form; — ^a  saving  to  their  pride,  not  to  their  consciences.     The 
author  of  the  *  Discontents,'  however,  seems  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  which  we  have  cited  from  Mr.  Petrie ;  but  he  has  added, 
ta  it  two  others  somewhat  amusing.     The  first  is,  that  the  sup-, 
pression  of  the  disturbances  was  owing— to   parties  whom  we 
should  hardly  have  suspected  of   effecting  it — to  the  disturbers 
themselves.      *  The  loyp  of    their  country,'  (the  author  says,) 
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<»  always  present^  seema  not  to  hav^  allowed  them  to  think  mi  any 
plan/  which  would  have  injured  the  state.  -  The  second  opinion, 
which  would  st81  less  have  occutred  to  us,  amounts  to  this^  that 
there  was,  after  all,  no  disturbance  or  rebellion  whatever: — *  The 
success  of  Sir  G^i^  Barlow'  (observes  the  writer)  *  has  been 
derived,  not  from  conflict,  but  thejhrbearance  and  non^resi^ance 
of  his  adversaries — a  victory  witnaut  strife^,*  We  must  confess 
that  the  author's  own  narrative  had  eonveyed  to  us  the  contrary 
impression;  and  we  believed  that  there  had  not  only  been  disobe-» 
dience,  resistance,  and  strife,  but  hostile  marches  and  bloodshed. 
•  Such  is  our  view  of  the  transactions  relating  to  the  late  military 
disturbances  at  Madras.  We'  say  military  disturbances ;  becanse 
with  these,  as-  the-  reader  probably  may  know,  there  were  con- 
nected, or  at  least  were  coincident,  certain  civil  disturbances, 
which  form  another  head  of  charge  against  the  Madras  govern- 
ment, but  of  which  no  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding* 
pages.  Any  notice  of  them,  indeed,  on  the^  present  occasion, 
neither  is  very  necessary>  nor  would  be  veiy  pojssible.  It  is  not 
necessary)  because  the  military. subject  is  of  itself  complete;  for 
we  must  always  recollect  that  the  army  were  the  main  movers  in 
the  affair,  and  that  their  objects  were  not  of  a  civil  but  of  a  mili- 
tary nature.  It  would  not  be  very  possible,  because  the  docu* 
ments  requisite  to  the  inquiry  are  not  yet  fully  before  the  public. 
On  these  accounts,  we  have,  in  this  article,  cautiously  abstained 
from  deviating  into  this  second  field  of  discussion,  in  fully  explain-* 
ing  the  first. 

We  cannot  but  mention  one  circumstance  which  has  rendered 
us  greatly  the  more  ready  to  express  what  we  can  venture  to  call 
our  unbiassed  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Madras  govern* 
ment  on  the  pomts  which  have  here  been  considered.  Sir  George 
Barlow  has  risen  to  the  elevated  office  which  he  occupies,  nat  by  the 
agency  of  parliamentary  connections  or  court  favours ;  but  through 
the  recommendation  of  long,  laborious,  and  eminent  services.  It 
is  a  consequence  of  this  course  of  public  life,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  local  influence  conferred  on  him  by  his  station,  his  personal, 
interest  at  home  is  possibly  rivalled  by  Aat  of  many  of  tiie  indi- 
viduals whom  be  has  thought  himself  obliged  to  displace ;  proba- 
bly much  outweighed  by  that  of  the  whole  number  collectively. 
It  seems,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitting  that,  as  a  defence  against  the 
clamour  by  which  he  is  assailed,  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  all 
tiie  honest  and  independent  opinion  which  can  be  mustered  in  his 
flavour. 

He  is  said,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Petrie,  we  know  not  how  truly,  to 
have  contracted  unpopubuity  by  '  his  cold  and  repulsive  manners/ 
A  deficiency  in  die  charm  of  demeanour  must  always  subtract 
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0Oiiiewhat  from  the  personai  influence  of  a  statesman ;  but  it  has} 
not  therefore  prevented  many  favourites  of  fame  in  this  class  fromf 
mtttitaiiiing  a  wide  empire  over  the  attachments  of  mankind.  It^ 
did  not,  for  example^  disqualify  William  the  lliird  for  attrtctingr 
to  his  bamier  all  the  more  masculine  elements  of  the  European | 
commonweakh,  nor  snatch  from  Demosthenes  the  hearts  of  half* 
Greece.  Whatever  ui^opnlarity,  however.  Sir  George  Barlow 
may  have  acquired,  we  should  be  apt,  on  an  authority  considerably 
higher  and  les»  suspicious,  it  may  be  said  without  invidioosnessi- 
than  that  of  Mr«  Petrie^  to  attribute  to  a  very  different  cause. 
'Whatever  odium'  (says  Lord  Minto)  '  has  been  malignantly  cast 
upon  his  name,  has  been  earned  by  the  steady,  inflexible  discharge 
of  public  duty,  and  by  efforts  in  the  Company's  service,  not  in 
themselves  more  grateful  personally  to  him  than  to  other  men,  but- 
falling  more  particularly  by  the  course  of  events  within  the  period 
of  his  administration/-^-'  That  his  sovereign  and  country  will  bo-| 
nour  the  mi^animity  and  fortitude  of  the  man,  and  appreciate 
the  v«be  of  his  eminent  services,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  that  oblot^ 
qny  purdiased  by  the  pure  and  inflexible  dischai^e  of  ungrateMf 
but  sacred  and  indispensable  duties,  will  be  effaced  in  its  appointedi 
hour  by  universal  respect  and  esteem,  my  confidence  in  the  ulti-j 
mate  triumph  of  truth  and^ustice  persuades  me  firmly  to  be&eve,! 


Art.  IX.     AISXTAOT  nPOMHQETS  AESMX2THS.     JSs^ 

chyJi  Prometheus  Vinctm.  Ad  Jidem  Manuscriptorum  emen" 
'  davit  J  J^otas  et  Glossarium  adjecit,  Carolus  Jacobus  Blom* 

field,  A.  B.  CoU^ii,  SS.  Trinitatis  apud  Cantabrigienses  Socius. 

Cantahrigiae,  Typis  ac  Sumptibus  Acadetoicis  excudit  J.  Smith. 
♦  MGCCX.    pp.  I6a 

^T^HE  predilection  which  the  Athenians  entertaineld  for  the  com* 
^  positions  of  jSSschylus,  is  well  knovm.  With  such  del^t 
did  they  listen  to  them,  that  even  their  rage  for  novelty  was  over* 
come ;  for  we  learn  that  a  special  decree  sanctioned  the  represen* 
tation  of  his  tragedies  after  the  death  of  the  author.  And  we  may 
collect  from  several  passages  in  Aristophanes,  how  passionately 
fond  the  audience  were  of  the  rich  poetry  and  sonorous  diction 
so  conspicuous  in  ^  the  father  of  tragedy. 

The  applause  bestowed  on  iEschylus  by  succeeding  ages  has 
been  somewhat  more  qualified.  He  seems  to  have  been  much  less 
read  than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides ;  and  from  the  time  of 
Quintilian  to  die  present  ^Yf  the  critics  have  contented  themselves 
with  acknowledging  his  sublimity  of  conception  and  grandeur  of 
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expresdkin,  while  diey  lament  that  his  style  frequently  degenerates' 
into  bombast. 

The  neglect  however  which  he  has  experienced  in  modem  times- 
appears  to  us  to  arise  from  other  causes  than  his  own  want  of  at- 
traction.    The  language  used  by  him  was^  even  in  bis  own  days,  of 
a  somewhat  antiquated  cast,  abounding  in  words  either  obsolete  or 
exclusively  poetical ;  words  not  to  be  found  in  any  other. writ^, 
aid  of  which  modem  Lexicographers  have  not  given  so  full  an 
explanation,  as  an  industrious  examination  of  the  works  of  their  ^ 
predecessors  might  have  supplied.     Nor  is  this  the  only  difficulty 
which  the  reader  of  ^schylus  has  to  encotmter.     The  ignorance* 
or  the  carelessness  of  transcribers  has  produced  gross  and  unpar-i 
donable  blunders  in  the  manuscript  copies,  from  which  the  plays » 
are  printed:  and  though  the  detection  of  these  may  be  a  source  of. 
interest  and  amusement  to  the  verbal  critic  ;  yet  to  the  person  who 
reads  the  poet  for  the  sake  of  his  beauties,  they  are  infinitely  vexa- 
tious and  discouraging.     Had  the  lovers  of  Greek  literature  an 
opportunity  of  pemsing  ^schylus  in  a  text  of  tolerable  purity^ . 
accompanied  with  satisfactory  explanations  and  illustrations  of  bis  • 
uncommon  words,  we  venture  to  pronounce  that  his  tragedies 
would  recover  something  like  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  by  his  countrymen.     It  would  then  be  discovered  that  pomp 
and  sound  are  not  his  only  characteristics,  and  that  his  merits 
are  not  merely  those   of   an  inventor.      Hi»  characters  are  ail 
strongly  marked  and  well  preserved ;  their  manners  and  sentiments, 
though  itiyested  with  high  tragic  dignity,  represent  th^  noble  sira-t 
plicity  of  the  heroic  age.     The  moral  sentences,  with  which  the 
wiitings  of  this  poet  abound,  are  well-timed  and  appropriate; 
they  do  not,  like  those  of  Euripides,  proceed  with  scholastic  gra- 
vity from  the  mouths  of  servants  and  insignificant  personages,  but 
command  attention  from  the  well  sustained  dignity  of  the  speaker's 
character.     The  style  of  his  dialogue  is  easy  and  perspicuous,  pre- 
senting a  happy  cantrast  to  that  of  Sophocles.     The  reader  meets ' 
with  few  difficulties,  except  such  as  arise  from  the  use  of  words 
of  rare  occurrence,    ^fhe  ilow  of  ^is  numbers  is  unconimonly 
harmonious,  and  the  rich  vein  f>f  poetry  which  runs  through  his 
scenes  makes  ample  amends  for  the  occasional  offence  pi^oduced 
by  a  few  turgid  expressions,    llie  strong  imagery  and  daring  me-  * 
taphors  in  which  he  indulges,  betray  the  Onental  origin  of  the 
Dithyrambic  style  of  poetry,  in  his  time  prevalent  in  Greece.     It  • 
is  impossible  to  read  ^schylus,  without  being  stmck  M'ith  the  re- 
semblance which  many  of  his  images  and  figurative  expressions 
bear  to  some  of  the  most  sublime  passages  of  Scripture.     In  the 
choruses  particularly,  the  eastern  s^Ie  of  poetry  appears  in  all  its 
boldness,  and  with  mudi  of  its  obscurity.    In  these  parts  of  the 
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plays,  tke  text  is  sometimes  very  corrupt ;  but  where  that  is  not 
the  case,  a  steady  eye  may  generally  penetrate  the  veil  which  ob* 
scures  them,  and  is  sure  to  be  delighted  with  the  rich  treasure  which 
it  discovers. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  of  iBschylus's  seven  remaining  plays,  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  a 
Batchelor  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
From  an  expression  in  the  preface,  we  collect  that  this  is  onlyr 
a  prelude  to  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  which,  if  executed 
upon  the  same  plan,  and  with  the  same  ability  as  the  present 
specimen,  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  introduce  them  to  the  mor«  . 
intimate  acquaintance  of  every  class  of  Greek  scholars.  This 
small  volume  contains  the  text  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  cor- 
rected by  Mr.  Blomfield,  under  which  are  notes,  comprising  a 
far  more  valuable  critical  apparatus  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  edition.  We  have  here  the  variations  of  Aldus,  Robortellus, 
and  TuruebuSy  and  of  no  less  than  thirty  manuscript  copies,  to-> 
gether  with  the  editor's  own  reasons  in  favour  of  the  readings 
which  he  adopts,  and  occasional  critical  remarks  applying  to 
different  passs^es  of  the  play.  At  the  end  of  the  text,  is  a 
glossary,  in  which  all  the  uncommon  words*,  and  many  of  the 
conunon  ones  are  explained  from  'the  ancient  grammarians,  lexico- 
graphers, and  scholiasts,  and  illustrated  by  apposite  quotations 
from  the  poets,  and  particularly  from  iEschylus  himself. 

The  foundation  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  text  is  the  Glasgow  edi- 
tion, printed  in  the  year  1 794,  from  the  corrections  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Porson.  Though  Mr.  Blomfield,  in  imitation  of  others,  has 
attached  to  this  text  the  name  of  that  illustrious  scholar,  yet  it  ia 
sufficiently  notorious  that  it  was  given  to  the  world,  in  the  first  in-^ 
stance,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  reputed  editor. 
We  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  withxtbe  circumstances .  of  this 
transaction ;  but  we  believe  that  the  professor  merely  intended  to 
alter  the  text  of  Stanley,  in  places  where  hcf  was  enabled,,  from 
the  abundance  of  his  own  knowledge,  to  restore  the  true  reading. 
This  being  only  a  publication  of  the  booksellers,  for  his  share 
in  which  be  received  little  or  no  remuneration,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive his  own  credit  (of  which  no  man  was  more  jealous)  to  be 
at  stake  uppn  every  lection  that  was  suffered  to  remain.  This 
text  of  JEschylus,  therefore,  though  by  far  the  purest  ever, 
printed,  before  the  present  specimen,  must  not  be  considered  as 
bearing  the  seal  of  that  great  authority.  To  most  of  tlie  places-  ^ 
where  errors  are  suffered  to  remain,  an  obelus  is  affixed,  as  a 

*  jtimlm,  V.  854.  Ura^.  ami  perhaps  two  or  three  other  words  may  be  loentionedf 
as  ezcepttuut.    ^eir  oivusioa  mnttbe  atttiN^od  tooverniglyt.  , 
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notice  that  he  designed  an  alteration.  His  modes  of  correcting 
many  of  these  passages  are  now  known ;  some  from  his  notes 
on  Euripides^  others  from  his  own  manuscripts,  or  his  private  com- 
munications to  his  friends^  Those  with  which  Mr.  Blomfield  has 
enriched  his  edition  of  Prometheus,  bear  internal  evidence  of  the 
unrivalled  hand  to  which  they  are  attributed.  But  besides  these 
obelized  passages,  there  are  numerous  others  in  all  the  plays,  which, 
k  is  obvious,  would  not  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  professor, 
had  he  himself  prepared  them  for  the  press.  This  is  mentioned 
as  a  caution  to  those,  who  in  every  reference  to  the  Glasgow 
edition,  fancy  that  iliey  are  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Porson. 

In  the  constructiQn  of  hb  text  Mr.  Blomfield  has  shown  the 
Biost  judidons  and  laudable  caution.  He  admits  but  few  readings 
which  have  not  some  authority  from  old  editions  or  MSS.  or  from 
ancient  writers,  by  whom  the  passages  are  quoted.  His  good 
sense  has  preserved  him  from  the  practice,  too  common  among 
editors,  of  altering  their  author's  text,  not  because  it  is  wrong, 
but  beoaus»e  another  word  happens  at  the  moment  to  hit  their 
fimcy;  and  he  has  employed  his  extensive'  and  accurate' eru- 
dition rather  in  vindicating  the  authorised  readings,  than  in  recom- 
mending conjectures  of  his  own.  In  his  notes,  he  seldom  goes 
much  out  of  his  way  to  emetid  corrupted  passages  of  other 
writers.  Tlie  conjectures  of  this  sort  which  he  occasionally  ha** 
zards  are  acute  and  plausible,  and,  we  thinks  generally,  though 
not  always,  successful. 

•  The  rai^e  of  knowledge  shown  in  this  publication  is  consi- 
derable, especially  when  regarded  as  the  stock  of  a  nrery  young* 
man.  In  the  mode  of  displaying  this  knowledge  we  per- 
ceive nothing  ostentatious  or  afi^BCted:  the  object  uniformly 
aimed  at,  is  to  inform  the  reader  on  the  particukr  point  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  whole  style  of  Mr.  Blom- 
field's  scholarship  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  late  Greek  Pro* 
fessor.  In  this  inutation  however  there  is  nothing  servile,  and 
his  assent  to  the  positions  of  Porson  is  not  invariable.  But  his 
critical  caution,  his  accuracy  of  reference,  his  Greek  orthography, 
and  his  s^le  of  writing,  all  conspire  to  show  by  what  luminary 
he  h^s  guided  his  course.  And  it  will  be  considered  as  not  the 
least  among  the  benefits  conferred  on  ancient  literature  by  that  ex- 
traordiirary  man,  that  his  example  has  contributed  to  form  a  scholar, 
who  is  so  likely  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting 
«Titers  of  antiquity; 

'  In  bis  imitation  of  Porson's  Latinity  we  do  not  think  that  the 
present  editor  has  been  very  ■  successful.  The  Professor*a  style 
was  formed  by  a  long  and  careful  acquaintance  with  ifae  best  models, 
assisted  by  the^most  chastised  and  delicate  taste.    Mr.  Blomfield's 
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language  is  somewhat  j^we^  and  adopts  tbe  phrases^  ^idieat  havbg 
acquired  the  ease  and  baf^piiiefls  of  its  origiual.  This  boweyer  is  an 
imperfectioOy  which  lofoger  priK^tice  in  the  tmde  of  note  writing  witt 
undoubtedly  correct. 

This  edition  of  tb^  Prometheus  is  enriched  with  several  short 
potesy  taken  froQpi  the  manuscript  papers  of  Professor  Pofson^ 
purchased  by  Trinity  College,  :apd  wbicb>  the  preiiBK:e  infonus  usy 
ioclude  whatever  he  bad  conmiitted  to  wrutiu^  on  dsie  «aligect  of 
^lis  tragedy.  These  notes,  which  are  above  thirty  in  nnmber,  conn 
sist  prwcipally  of  notices  of  passages  in  ancient  writers  wfa^o 
bnes  are  quoted,  but  not  observed  \^my  former  eiihtoiv  md  of  r&* 
ferences  which  bis  unbounded  learning  enabled  him  to  make  through 
the  whole  range,  of  ancient  literature,  in  support  of  particular  re»i* 
ic^  or  'emendations*  Mr.  Blom£eld,  from  a  due  sense  of  die 
propriety  of  ^ving  to  the  world  entire  whatever  proceeds  fram 
that  revved  soiurce,;  distinguishes  the  notes  of  Porson  by  printing 
them  iq  it^s,  gnd  affiyii^  to  them  the  initials  R.  P* ,  Indeed,  we 
cannot  too  highly  commend  the  scrupulous  delicacy  generally  shovvfi 
by  Mr.  3Wmfie)d  in  attributii^  critical  remarks  and  codrections  to 
iheir  ^eal  authors^  The  contrary  practice,  at  sSk  times  disoretht- 
^ble,  is  to  be  reprobated  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  detection. 
Th^  thievish  propen^ties  of  Toup  and  Brunck  are  well  known* 
The  dfu'ing  dishonesty  of  Schutz,  in  assuming  die  credit  of  Por- 
^oD^'s  readings  in  iEscbylus,  admitted  of  a  ready  exposure,  ai^  ac- 
cordingly the  culprit  has  been  sufficiently  brought  to  shame. 
But  JP^rillo  probably  thought  himsdf  secure  from  detection, 
when,  in  his  notes  on  Herodes  Atticus,  he  not  oidy  plundered  from 
an  £i^Iish  Beyiew'^  a  whole  series  of  emendations  on  Aristo- 
phanes, proposed  by  the  same  admirable  critic,  but  in  each  in* 
stance  loudly  applauded  his  own  sagacity  in  restoring  the  tru^ 
gelding. .  The  y^lue  of  Porson's  corrections  has  made  diem  pecu* 
liarly  the  object  of  such  depredations..  Many  persons  ivill  recol- 
lect the  indignation  felt  and  .expressed  by  him,  a  few  years  ago,  at 
feeing  some  restorations  of  different  frs^ments  in  AdiensBos,  which 
had  be^n  conununicated  by  him  to  a  friend,  published  ih  areviefr 
without  the  slight^t .  acknowledgment,  or  allusion  to  their  real 
^thor* 

.  The  part  of  this  publication  'which  has  received  the  greatest 
4weiOf  the.editor'^  attention,  and  constitutes  its  gk-eatest  value  to 
the  render,  is  the  glossary.  We  do  not  veooUect  to  have  seen  any 
Greek  author  edited  in  a  similar  mode;. and  Mr.  Blomfield 4ias 


*  A  critique  4m  Biunck's  Ailttopbmief  in  H.  Ma^'s  Rerieur,  July  1785.    Some  of 
th«  Monlhl^  ReTidWi  art  pillaged  h^  Fiorillo  in  the  Jam*  puUioation* 
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a  claim  to  tKe  gratitade  of  the  learned  world,  as  weH  for  the  judg-* 
ment  that  has  marked  out  the  plan,  as  for  the  industry  and  ability 
displayed  in  its  execution.  We  know  of  no  place  where  so 
much  pertinent  information  can  be  found,  derived  from  ,the  best 
sources,  and  given  in  the  most  useful  manner.  Not  only  have  we 
the  glosses  extracted  from  Heyschius,  Suidas,  the  Etymologicon 
Magnum,  Phot.  Lex.  MS.  Mocris,  and  other  ancient  licxicogra- 
phers,  with  care  and  discrimination ;  but  the  voluminous  comment 
taries  of  Eustadiius,  of  the  Venetian  scholiast  on  Homer,  and  of 
odier  scholiasts,  particularly  those  on  Plato  and  Aristophanes, 
have  been  ransacked  for  allusions  to  the  lines,  and  explanations  of 
the  words  in  the  Prometheus.  Mr.  Blomfield  appears  to  have  read 
the  Venetian  scholiast  and  Eustathius  with  an  industry  and  care  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  If  l^e  pursues  the*  same  path 
through  the  remainder  of  iEschylus,  he  wiU  have  materially  con* 
tributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Tragic  Lexicon,  the  com- 
mon source  whence  most  of  these  glosses  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived. 

The  notes  of  all  the  commentators  on  the  play,  particularly 
thosie  of  Stanley,  appear  to  have  been  examined,  and  whatever  was' 
important,  sifted  out  of  them.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  matter 
contained  in  this  glossary  has  never  before  been  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  iEIschylus.  Mr.  Blomfield  is  well  versed  in  the 
productions  of  the  Hemsterhusian  school:  in  every  page  he  has 
culled  from  the  vast  stores  of  erudition  deposited  in  the  various 
works  of  Valckenaer  and  of  Ruhnken,  something  tenAng  to  eluci- 
date the  force  of  words,  their  etymology,  or  orthography. 

For  the  confirmation  of  this  favorable  opinion,  we  must  refer' 
our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  long 
quotations ;  otherwise  we  would  transcribe  the  discussions  on  the 
orthography  of  on»joyjSi  and  similar  adverbs,  v.  216,  and  ort  the 
different  species  of  f  ap/xaxa,  v.  488,  as  specimens  of  Mr.  Blom^ 
field's  accurate  and  precise  erudition.  The  first  of  these  notes 
should  however  be  transferred  to  the  critical  observations  given 
under  the  text.    A  few  other  notes  are  similarly  misplaced. 

Thb  glossary  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  improvement.     Addi-^ 
tional  explanations  will  occur  m  the  course  of  reading.     Some  of 
diese  diall  be  presently  pointed  out;    It  is  birt  justice  however  to 
Mr.  Blomfield  to  state,  that  our    examination,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone,  has  only  tended  to  convince  us  of  his  industry  and  correct- 
ness.    But  we  must  observe,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  aa  . 
abatement  of  his  diligence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  glossary,  in  ' 
which  marks  of  hurry  are  discoverable. 

Wc  do  not  understand  Mr.Bloihfieki*s  motive  in  descending  to  the 
notice  of  a  number  of  very  common  words,  about  which  he  has' 
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nothing  farther  to  communicate  than  th^  Latin  interpretation  sup- 
plied by  every  school-t)oy's  lexicon,  and  for  which  the  merest  tiro 
will  not  thank  him.  We  allude  to  such  words  as  doxecoy  Asc/po;, 
ykcurcif  IxTJjxcu,  reipcoy  fictpaivoo,  yvaSo^f  S/vi},  and  some  others,  the 
notice  of  which  may  be  omitted  in  the  next  edition,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  value  of  the  puUication. 

In  the  choral  parts  of  this  tragedy,  Mr.  Blomfield  has  followed, 
with  very  few  and  slight  exceptions,  the  readings  and  arrangement 
of  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  in  his  Tent  amen  de  Metris  ab  Mschylo  in 
,  Ckoricis  Cantibus  adhibitis.  He  says  himself  in  his  preface, '  in 
Melicis  disponendis  ducem  habui  Burneiuniy  a  quo  rarissime,  nee 
unquam  sine  pavore,  discessiJ  That  Dr.  Burney  must  feel  some 
obligation  to  Mr.  Blomfield  for  this  flattering  adoption  of  his  sys- 
tem, there  can  be  little  doubt:  but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
Ais  judicious  editor  should  so  implicitly  have  listened  to  the  autho- 
rity of  another,  where  he  ought  to  have  exerted  his  own  taste  and 
sagacity ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  find  more  fault  with  tliis  than  with 
any  other  part  of  his  publication.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  declare 
that  we  have  as  high  an  opiuion  of  the  great  metrical  learning  of 
Dr.  Burney,  as  Mr.  Blomfield  himself,  or  any  of  his  admirers. 
We  not  only  agree  in  thinking  his  arrangement  of  the  choruses  of 
^schylus  incomparably  the  best  that  has  ever  yet  been  published, 
but  we  fully  believe  that  most  of  the  Jntistrophic  odes  are  restored 
.  by  him  to  the  same  harmonious  and  elegant  species  of  lyric  verses 
in  which  the  poet  himself  left  them.  Tne  frequent  succe^^s  of  this 
Tentamen  has  furnished  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  scepticism  of  those 
who  believed  that  nothing  certain  could  be  obtained  on  this 
difficult  and  delicate  subject.  But  in  his  disposition  of  the  verses 
of  the  Monostrophic,  or,  as  he  himself  calls  them,  the  Antispastic 
4n/stems,  we  cannot  allow  that  Dr.  Burney  is  equally  happy. 
els  oLVYip  ou  froLvff  boa..  We  will  endeavour  to  explain  in  what  re- 
spects, and  in  what  degree,  this  part  of  his  system  appears  to  us 
objectionable. 

The  extension  of  the  licences  of  Antispastic  feet  to  more  than 
sixty  different  forms,  allows  the  admission  of  a  number  of  verses, 
in  which  the  ear  cannot  recognize  the  least  rhythm,  and  for  which 
the  ascertained  practice  of  the  poets  supplies  no  authority.    Surely 
Mr.  Blomfield  cannot  approve  the  numbers  of  such  verses  as  these^ 
Prom.  V.  433.    ftovoy  ^i  wp^9i»  ctXXof  U  vimtnt  ^»— 
443.     vayafi  fi'  aytop^vruf  vorufAUv  art — 
590.     frTiam  ti  9iiart»  »»»  rat  v»f06>iiet»  4^a^/Aoy» 

Many  lines  equally  unrhythmical  might  be  selected  fi[K)m  Dr.  Bar- 
ney's choruses  in  each  of  the  other  plays.  They  can  undoubtedly  be 
sanctioned  by  a  canon,  which  not  only  allows  an  Iambic  syzygy  and 
a  Trochaic  syzygy  to  be  the  substitutes  of  the  Antispastus,  but  ad- 
▼OL.  V.  NO.  IX.  o  mits 
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uiits  in  each  case  the  Tribrachysy  the  Spondee,  the  Anapaest,  and 
the  Dactyl,  instead  of  the  Iambus,  and  the  Tribrachys,  the  Spondee, 
and  the  Anapaest  as  representatives  of  the  Trochee.  We  must 
however  observe  that  the  same  Procrustean  operations  would,  by 
proper  divisions  of  the  words,  reduce  all  Greek  poetry,  and  indeed 
all  Greek  prose,  within  the  palie  of  the  Antispastic  system.  Homer 
and  Demosthenes  are  alike  reducible  to  this  mode  of  scansion. 
Frequently,  too,  while  he  is  destroying  the  metrical  harmony  of  the 
odes  by  such  lines  as  we  have  quoted,  Dr.  Bumey  overlooks  some  of 
th6  most  elegant  as  well  as  the  most  usual  species  of  verse.  In- 
stances of  this  in  the  Prometheus  shall  be  presently  noted,  in 
particular  we  are  surprised  at  the  general  proscription  of  verses 
called  Asynartete.  That  lines  of  this  description  were  especial 
favourites  with  the  Greek  lyric  writers,  and  with  their  imitator  Ho- 
race, is  too  well  known  to  need  our  illustration.  Mr.  Gaisford,  in 
his  notes  on  Hephaestion,  has  most  judiciously  drawn  together  the 
authorities  of  ancient  writers  on  these  metres,  and  illustrated  them 
by  the  production  of  lines  belonging  to  the  description  of  Asynartete : 
for  an  account  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  that  admirable  publi- 
cation, merely  remarking  that  Dr.  Bumey  does  not  appear  to  have 
defended  his  dissent  from  the  metrical  creed  of  ancient  and  modem 
scholars  by  sufficient  arguments.  We  may  mention  as  a  verse  of 
common  occurrence  in  Pindar  and  in  the  Tragedians,  an  Asyntirtete 
consisting  of  a  Trochaic  syzygy  followed  by  a  Dactylic  penthc- 
mimeris.  This  verse  ought,  we  think,  to  be  restored  to  .^chj- 
lus,  in 

Prom.  433-4.     It  «noMif  iof^irr  a^fta»TeifTofc. 

920-1 .  /xi}Ti  t£v  yitta  fAtyotXvn^sfuv* 
931-2.  tla^fuo"  Iov(  iJiiyet  dWvTo/xiyav. 
Each  of  the  last  four  lines  Dr.  Burney  has  split  into  two.  The  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  verses  of  three  and  four  syllables  renders  these 
odes  less  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  and  has  increased  the 
number  of  lines  in  the  play  from  1092  to  1 129,  the  inconvenience 
of  which  alteration  those  persons,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
to  references,  will  readily  acknowledge.  To  defer  to  high  authority 
in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  is  certainly  creditable  to  the  modesty 
of  a  young  man.  But  we  can  see  no  good  reason  for  Mr.  Blom- 
field's  deserting,  in  this  instance,  the  guidance  which  in  others  he 
has  so  sedulously  followed.  Porson,  in  his  four  plays  of  Euripides, 
sanctions  the  admission  of  such  verses  as  those  just  described. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  tragic 
•choruses  are  written  in  dochmiacs,  a  species  of  verse  so  called 
from  the  pes  dochmius,  or  antispastic  monotneter  hypercalectic. 

These 
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These  lines  consist,  1st,  of  a  single  dodifaii&c  ihdtre*,  as  i^pv$9 
xotniv ;  ^y,  of  a  double  doehiniac,  as  AAuoVref  M  hxtdot^  T^ri^^ 
3diy,  of  some  portion  of  an  iambie  iine,  and  a  dochmiac,  al 
Ttupolx^fMa,  Ttfittpy  8t/jttfltri.  and  tim^  xpfltnjWfier*  uffpAV  £\9(ra :  oi^ 
4tnly,  of  a  cretic  and  a  docbmiac^  as  i  'thot  rpkforttg  ^pdrbvf. 
Under  each  of  these  hedds  we  of  coarse  ra^aii  to  include  sudk 
forms  as  arise  from  the  resolnlSons  of  long  syllables.  We  havfe 
been  indnced  to  give  what  appears  to  be  the  proper  diVisioli 
of  dochmiac  verses,  for  the  purpose  of  reniaHcing  diat  Dr.  Burtiey> 
awhile  he  freely  adopts  the  first  three  speci«s,  has  excluded  iVooi 
bis  arrangement  the  fourth.  A  close  alliance  may  ht  obserreU 
between  the  cretic  and  the  dochihiab,  the-  former  of  which  if 
composed  of  Ae  diree  last  syllables  of  the  latter.  Verses  of 
diese  twd  descriptions  are  perpetually  mixed  id  the  same  system ; 
and  where  a  single  cretic  is  followed  by  a  single  dochmiac,  we  con*- 
ceive  that  they  ought  to  be  included  in  the  same  line:  as  ioithe 
Promediebs, 

v.  59^-3.     a^/tBif  Wwlorett  tSfAOP. 
*      V.  6 1 4-5.      tlvi  jxot  ra  fcoygpa^  tk  ft''* 

y.  710-1.     otj9or\  otfTdT*  fivx"^^*  |li^l^«  ♦ 

Whoever  undertakes  to  reduce  to  order  the  odes  of  Pindar', 
of  the  Tragedians,  or  of  Aristophanes,  should  make  it  his  object 
to  bring  together  as  many  verses  of  the  same  species  of  acknow- 
ledged metres  as  possible.  But  since  few  of  these  lyric  pieced 
are  entirely  composed  of  similar  verses,  it  becomes  the  next 
object  of  die  metrical  critic  to  ascertain,  by  close  attention  td 
the  practice  of  diese  writers,  what  different  kinds  of  verse  are 
most  frequently  associated  in  the  same  stanza.  This  inquiry,  by 
which  alone  we  can  hope  completely  to  restore  their  original 
harmony,  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  Di*. 
Bumey.  In  this  uncultivated  department  of  ancient  literature,  w6 
toatunnly  look  for  improvements  to  the  present  editor  of  -SEschylus. 
We  wish  him  to  pursue  the  path  marked  out  by  his  predecessor,  ^6 
long  as  it  is  clear  and  practicable :  but  when  it  becomes  rugged  and 
doubtful,  let  him  have  recourse  to  his  own  industry  and  ingenuity  t6 
dbcover,  if  possible,  orie  more  eligiblef .  The  importance  of  thi$ 
pursuit  he  will  acknowledge,  when  he  recollects  how  frequently  the 
niieasure  of  a  verse  enables  him  to  decide  between  the  conflicting 
claims  of  different  lections.    And  the  restoration  of  these  beautiful 

*  We  would  include  under  this  denomination  such  forms  as  aa^trrw  vifw,  and 
hdkyiif  ira,  with  some  of  their  resolutions.  But  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  propne^ 
of  further  extending  the  title  of  dochmiac. 

t  Particularly  on  the  choruses  of  the  Septem  contra  Thebas,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Blomr 
field  will  not  place  the  same  implicit  confidence  in  Dr.  Burnej^'s  dipositioni,  which  a|(* 
pear  to  us  frequently  violent  and  improbahle. 
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odes  from  the  disjointed  state  in  which  the  ignorance  or  inconside- 
rateoess  of  copyists  has  transmitted  them  to  us,  not  only  conduces 
to  the  purification  of  the  text,  but  makes  a  sensible  addition  to  the 
pleasure  derived  from  this  harmonious  and  inspired  poet. 

In  the  numerous  references  to  passages  of  ancient  writers,  where 
lines  of  the  Prometheus  are  quoted,  we  have  another  proof  of  Mr. 
Blomfield's  extensive  reading,  and  industrious  discharge  of  bis  edi- 
torial duties.  Much  of  this  labour  had  already  been  performed 
by  Stanley  and  the  other  commentators  whose  notes  are  collected 
in  Mr.  Butler*s  Variorum  edition.  But  that  much  remained  un- 
done, has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  who  notices  no  less  than 
forty  such  passages,  which  bad  escaped  the  united  researches  of  pre- 
ceding critics,  and  with  which  Mr.  Butler  appears  to  have  been 
tjTnacquainted''^.  The  cause  of  literature  is  seriously  indebted  to  any 
scholar  who  has  industry  and  memory  sufficient  to  collect  references 
to  passages  of  this  description,  in  which  the  real  words  of  the  author 
are  frequently  preserved,  when  they  have  been  corrupted  in  all  the 
MSS.  extant.  Nor  is  the  benefit  of  these  aut]K>rities  only  perceived^ 
when  they  supply  various  lections :  since  if  it  appear  that  the  old 
copies  used  by^lian,  Lucian,  Plutarch,  &c.  coincide  in  a  particular 
reading  with  the  MSS.  which  we  now  possess,  a  strong  support  is 
thereby  afforded  to  it,  against  the  attempts  of  critical  empirics. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  minute  examination  of  particular  passages 
of  the  Prometheus,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  the  numerous  manuscript  authorities  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Blomfield's  notes.  The  first  two  in  his  list  are  MSS.  in 
the  late  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  some  of  whose  various  readings 
were  given  by  Brunck  in  his  small  edition.  The  five  next  are  col- 
lations of  other  MSS.  preserved  in  the  same  librairy,  which  were 
published,  with  a  description  of  the  copies,  by  Vauvilliers,  in  No- 
tices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  bibliotkeque  du  RoL  Four 
of  these  collations  appear  in  the  first  volume  of  that  work,  pub- 
lished in  nS7f  and  the  fifth  in  the  fourth  volume,  published  in  the 
year  179B.  Of  these  seven  collations  not  die  least  notice  is  taken 
by  Mr.  Butler,  though  they  contain  some  variations  of  importance 
in  settling  the  text  of  iBschylus,  which  no  other  copies  supply. 
Then  follow,  in  Mr.  Blomfield's  catalogue  of  authorities,  coUatious 
of  four  Paris  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  two  in  the  Colber- 

•  These  forty  references  are  on  v.  1—6.  2.  7.  22.  44.  59.  60.  64-5.  77.  79-80. 
105.  256.  258.  335.  337.  338.  363.  373.  386.  387.  447.  463.  591.  609-10.  630- 
1-2.  635.  636.  641.  646.  687.  751.  752.  793.  820.  821.  829.  865.  878.  902.  1007. 
In  this  list  we  mean  to  refer  only  to  quotations  which  are  independent  of  those  noticed 
by  the  commentators  in  Mr.  Butler*s  coliection,  as  will  appear  to  any  person  who  takes 
the  trouble  of  comparing  the  two  editions.  Several  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  references  are 
drawn  from  Porson's  papers. 
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tine  liimiry.  These  were  made  by  certaiD  learned  ecclesiastics  for 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  who  transmitted  them  to  Needham,  the 
editor  of  Theophrastus,  by  whom  they  were  noted  in  a  copy  of 
Stanley,  now  deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
Relative  to  these  collations,  a  curious  circumstance  is  alluded  to 
in  Mr.  Blomtield's  preface.  Dr.  A^ew,  having  procured  Needham's 
book,  transcribed  them  entire,  together  with  Sie  preceding  Notices, 
into  a  similar  book,  to  which  he  affixed  the  signature  Antofiius 
Askew,  M.  B.  1744.  Needham's  book  contains  also  a  collation 
of  the  Medicean  MS,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : 
Mediceus  Codex  MS.  membranaceus,  vetustate  insignisy  quo  Pe- 
trus  Fictorius  usus  est ;  nunc  repostus  in  Pluteo  XXXIl.  No.  9* 
JLaurentia  Medicem  Bibiiotheae;  cujus  collationem  confecit  et 
irammisit  Ds,  Maria  Salvinus,  Gracarum  Ldterarum  publicus 
in  Academia  Florentina  Professor,  A.D,  1715.  These  words, 
as  well  as  the  collation  itself,  are  faithfully  transcribed  by  Askew^ 
except  that  for  the  date  17 15,  he  substitutes  that  of  the  year  in  which 
he  was  writing,  1745.  From  this  artifice,  and  from  his  omission  of 
the  name  of  Needham,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Askew  entertained 
hopes  of  deceiving  some  future  editor  of  iBschylus  into  a  belief 
that  the  merit  of  having  procured  these  collations  from  the  Continent 
belonged  to  him.  Indeed,  he  communicated  the  readings  of  these 
MSS.  on  the  Septem  contra  Thebas  to  Burton,  by  whom  they  are 
published  in  his  Pentalc^a,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any  intimation 
of  the  quarter  whence  they  were  obtained.  But  whether  the  trap 
were  intentionally  laid  or  not,  Mr.  Butler  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  it;  he  calls  these  MSS.  including  the  Medicean,  Codices  ab 
Askevio  Collatos,  though  the  presence  of  Needham's  autograph  in 
the  same  library,  and  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  copy,  might  have 
preserved  him  from  such  a  mistake. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  some  of  these  MSS.  are  among  the 
number  of  those  afterwards  collated  by  Brunck  and  Vauvilliers. 
This  notioQi  hz&  arisen,  not  only  from  a  frequent  resemblance  in  the 
readings,  but  also  from  the  following  circumstance : — Between  the 
periods  at  which  these  different  collations  were  made,  the  Colber- 
tine  copies  were  incorporated  in  the  Royal  Library,  a  fresh  cata- 
logue made  of  the  whole,  and  new  numbers  affixed  to  each.  Thus, 
it  is  thought,  that  Mr.  Blomfield,  being  deceived  by  the  numerical 
naarks,  which,  in  Needham's  MSS.  are  totally  different  from  those 
given  by  Brunck  and  Vauvilliers,  has,  in  some  instances,  treated  as 
distina  authorities,  what  are,  in  fact,  only  different  collations  of  the 
same  copies.  This  theory,  though  plausible,  and  promulgated  with 
sufficient  confidence,  will,  we  apprehend,  turn  out  to  be  erroneous. 
The  writer  alluded  to  identifies  Needham's  MS.  C.  (Mr.  Bloni* 
field's  K.)  with  No.  2788  of  the  Royal  Library,  (which  Mr.  Blom- 
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field  calls  F.)    Now  K.  is  '  codex  MS.  chartaceus  satis  vetusiui ; 
F.  according  to  YauviUiers,  is,  tcriture  iiu  XFll  sHcle^  and  its 
readings  often  di&jr  boxn  K.     He  also  identifies  Brimck's  MS.  A. 
ivithi  Coib.  2.    They  are  both  bombycini,  but  in  v.  397-  A.  has 
htxouvTi^  and  Colb.  2.  Kpea-owtn,  y.  40().  A.  Irey^,  Colb.  2.  hty^a. 
several  more  points  of  difference  may  be  observed  between  ihem* 
Hie  makes  Needham's  MS.  H.  the  same  with  No.  27B79  viz. 
BiTunck'js  MS.  B.     Nojsv  H.  is  Codex  Cha>rtaceusj  and  B.  is  Code» 
Boaibycinm.    These  are  strong  fects  against  the  hypothesis,  and 
more  juigbt  be  meotioned  were  it  necessary.     The  circumstance  of 
the  .catalogue  containing  oidy  nine  copies  of  the  Prometheus,  does 
l\ot. prove  much;  the  disappearance  of  MSS.  from  libraries  not 
b^ing  an  unheard-of  accident :  nor  can  the  frequent  coincidence 
in  readings  establish  the  identity  of  the  copies,  though  It  leads  us  to 
poncinde  that'  they  were  transcripts  from  the  same  original,  mads 
9t  no  very  distant  period.     We  ceitainly  wish  for  an  opportunity  of 
i^etitliag  this  question  by  examining  die  copies  themselves  in  the 
Imperial  Library.     In  the  mean  time,  we  commend  Mr.  Blom« 
field  for  availing  himself  Qf -all  accessible  collations,  and  only 
)regret  that  he  has  not  given  them  more  fully.    Occasionally,  tefiti* 
monies  ape  omitted  which  tend  to  the  defeucje  of  the  true  reading, 
«s  ia  verses  S£d,  583.     We  hope  to  see,  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  a  greater  d^ree  of  precision  in  this  particular ;  whidi  is, 
indted,  iudispensable,  if  Mr.  Blomfield  intends  that  his  notes  should 
pave  the  critical  reader  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  referring 
|o  other  editions.    The  MSS.  jof  this  play,  if  we  except  the  Me- 
diceau,  are  of  a  modern  date ;  and  their  agreement  in  the  same  er- 
rors greatly  diminishes  the  value  xif  the  separate  testimony  of  each. 
But  the  total  benefit jdejnved  from  them  is  considerable;  and  many 
passages  are  indisputably  restored  by  their  assistance,  which  might 
O^erwise  be  tossed  about,  without  chart  or  compass,  in  the  sea  of 
conjecture.     Every  scholar,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude, 
who  executes,  with  fidelity,  the  iminviting  task  of  collecting,  and 
9fQgbing  these  authorities. 

.  Among  the  critical  commentaries  upon  the  Prometheus,  we 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  notice  one  executed  with  consi* 
flerable  ability,  which  appeared  in  die  33d  number  of  a  contem- 
porary Review. 

V.  2.  Mr.  Blomfield  has  at  length  restored  to  ^chylus  the  true 
reading  i€pvrof  fi;  i^f^Uvy  by  the  direction  of  Professor  Porson^s 
imQusi^ripts :  the  authorities  for  this  restoration  are  given  in  the 
note ;  and  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  this  adds  another  to  the  nu- 
foerous  instances  noted  in  Mr.  Blomfield's  Glossary  of  JEschylus's 
attachmeat  to  Homeric  words  and  phrases ;  and  that  Sofriiocles 
0  fi?^i/i*rif^  adopts  t(ie  same  wx)rd  S&fw^i  in  the  Antigone,  v.  1 134. 

V.  17. 
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y.  17*  ^mffot^tm  i?  alaa  a  qonrectioa  of  Porgon^  and  is  fuUy  jus- 
tified by  the.  authority  of  He^ychius,  and  the  MS.  Lexicon  of  Pho- 
tius.  The  jttieaiuxig  of  this  vfonX  i^  satisfactorily  explained  in  the 
Grloasary  from  tbe  Etymologus  Magnus.  Mr.  Blomfieid  notices  a 
mmftGktUe  instance  of  bad  fa4th  in.Schutz,  ^ho  ap][>lied  the  expla-^ 
nation  of  eu^pii^uvy  whiqh  he  found  in  Hesychius,  to  the  corrupt 
wm4  fi^pi0^%  which  ei^ists  neither  there,  nor  any  where  eUe ;  and 
tiraa  endcAVQured  to  fierp^tuat^  the  error  which  he  found. 
1.  V.  ai*  Mr,  Blowifeld  ^ays  in,  his  note,  *  row  et  t^  pro  Tm$  et 
Tivi.  ToriQra  mptud  Michylum*  He  should  have  said  rariora  apud 
^isiA^m  quam  apu4  Saphoclem  et  Euripidem.  rou  for  nvo^  oc- 
curs &cee  times  in  this  play^t  v.  21,  635,  786, 

V.  0«,  *  ft/Sp  Euslath.  in  IL  A.  47.'  Eustathius  twice  cites 
T^\}  fbilor^  phjkyl  from  this  passage ;  on  II.  A.  p.  38, 1. 3,  Ed.  Ronv. 
ac  p.  2^_,  49.  Ed.  Bag.  and  again  p.  40,  36  z=z  SO,  46. 

V.  27.  ?^ioo,  Mr.  Blomfieid  must  correct  a  slight  mistake  in^ 
his  glossary,  arisii^  from  inadvertency ;  and  to  the  authorities  of 
Photius,  Hesychius,  and  the^  Scholiast  on  Apollonius,  which  he 
has  given  in  explanation  of  the  common  meaning  of  the  word^  he^ 
Qiay  add  that  of  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  IL  <!>.  2QQ,.    Accfifo-ei. 

V.  30.  iiipct.  ITltimam  semper  producit ;  quare  male  Marklandus  vfoet' 
fiiivi^  in  initio  trochaici  edidif  Enrip,  Ipk.  Aul.  Sg6,prow»pii  Hitiiv.  Cf,' 
Sophoc,  Elecir.  521.     Restituendtm  e^t  DamoMno  Atiefkti  I.p,  15.^B.' 

These  observations,  on  the  quantity  of  frlpoi,  ought  to  have 
been  placed  not  in  the  glossary,  but  in  tbe  notes.  This  word  is 
used  as  an  iambus  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  633.  1506. 
(Edip.  Tyr.  343.  CEdip.  Col.  257.  651.  Philoct.  332.  1277- 
Eurip.  Hippol.  509.  All  which  passages  Markland  overlooked. 
We  cannot,  however,  approve  of  Mr.  Blonifield's  emiendation  of 
Damoxenus.    The  passage  referred  to  stands  thus  in  the  editions^ 

The  mode  of  correction  suggested  by  Professor  Porson  is, 

rif»i  ri  x^bAXov;. 

y.  51.  The  ordmary  reading  of  the  editions  and  MSS.  is  iyvMxUy 
roi(rh  xouSev  avreiTglv  Jtvoo,  where  the  copula  kol)  is  obviously  mis* 
placed.  Mr.  Blomfieid  reads  tyvy^Ku,  xal  roTo-S*  (Mh  k.  L  an  emen<* 
dation  which  we  entirely  approve.     His  words  are,  tutissimam 

.    o  4  emendmidi 
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emendandi  rationem  secutus,  xa)  trampasm ;  ^od,  cwm  oh  vici^ 
numKaexcidissety  librarii  imperitia  post  roitrh  tmemit. 

V.  53.  Mr^  Blomfield  has  a  learned  note  upon  tke  differeot 
modes  of  wriuog  hXiwuv  and  ikiwvBiv,  and  on  a  similar  unoertainty 
respecting  *Epmg,  and  'Epivvvg.  To  his  authorities  in  favour  of 
'Epiw;  he  may  add  Herod.  Attic.  Inscrip.  I.  Sg.  But  the  note  of 
Brunck  on  the  Septem  contra  Thehas,  v.  490,  contains  the  por- 
tentous doctrine  that  this,  as  well  as  certain  other  words,  may  have 
a  syllable  made  long  or  short,  by  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a 
letter,  as  suits  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  an  editor.  Accord- 
ingly, he  reads,  ra  v.  979  of  that  play,  MiXaiM  r  'Eotvi^,  n 
(Mya(rdtvrig  us  (I,  in  order  to  obtain  a  tribrach  in  the  secona  place.^ 
This  correction  he  had,  in  fact,  taken  from  Heath,  as  usual,  without 
acknowledgment,  and  is  himself  treated  in  the  same  way  by. 
Schutz,  who  assumes  the  credit  of  diis  notable  discovery.  The 
true  reading  is, 

W9rnA  r  0»^«*t;  ntiA, 

as  it  stands  in  the  Glasgow  edition.  ' 

*  In  lines  490,  549,  of  the  same  play,  which  severally  begin  widi 
the  words  'IthrofjUhyrosy  and  napdsvoraeio^,  some  would  resto/e  the 
metre  by  spelling  them  *linn>i^ihmsy  liapdffPOfruksy  others  'Ir- 
%ofji.f^i^yro$y  lioftem^alos.  We  must  enter  a  strong  protest 
against  such  daring  attempts  to  violate  the  integrity  of  me  Ian<*- 
guage.  We  venture  to  propose,  as  a  correction  of  the  first  pas- 
sage, to  insert  the  word  fmg  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  Tlie  pas^ 
sage  will  then  be  read, 

The  same  word  occurs  before  a  similar  periphrasis  in  verse  622, 

*'0/Mr(  T  W  avrS  ffuTMy  Ao^iMttf  Pitift 

The  verse  of  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  210,  which  is  adduced  as 
another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  doubling  a  letter  metri  gratia,' 
is  corrected  by  Porson  by  the  insertion  of  0^  —  xal  row  ^pvyloo 
<ru  T:Xf6raYTQ§.  As  for  Bmnck's  remaining  example,  Sept.  c.  Th. 
709.  where  he  would  make  the  first  syllable  of  $aXfpwTip»  long,  by 
doubling  the  X,  all  difficulty  has  been  remo1^ed  by  Dr.  Bumey,  who 
writes  die  corr^ponding  line  of  the  strophe,  cTo-i  $oftoti;  'E^ lyirvfj 

V.  99.  »?  ^OTf  ^;^ J»y  Xpfj  ripyLctroi  t«vS*  IrirsTXai ;  Aldus,  Ro- 

bortellus,  and  several  MSS.  give  ripfioy  whence  the  Reviewer  pro- 

.  poses  to  read  X^^  ripfioL  roiauvS*  nriTfiAjEi.     This  alteration  is,  at  all 

eventSi  unnecessary,  since  die  common  reading,  authorised  by  Tunie- 

busji 
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bus,  and  some  MSS.  is  defended  by  v.  731.  c»^  &v  riffLcci  ixfjMiis 
^v.  Eurip.  Baccb.  1 105.  E^rei  li  fiox^oiv  ripfiar  ovx  Ij^^nurov.  Bat 
we  have  a  farther  objection  to  it,  as  injuring  the  numbers  of  the  verse. 
OU^yToh^f  Toiotiro^y  To/ocr$f,  woifiv,  are  sometimes  found  in  iBschy- 
las  with  the  diphthong  short,  but  less  frequently  than  in  the  other 
Tragedians ;  and,  we  believe,  never  in  a  system  of  regular  Anapsests. 

V.  1 12.  We  entirely  concur  with  Mr»  Blomfield  m  thinking  that 
the  old  forms  orXoxiijCMe,  a/irXaKitv,  et  similiay  should  always  be 
written  in  iEschylus ;  but  we  are  farther  convinced  that  the  same 
forms. ought  also  to  be  adopted  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Hie 
two  notes  on  this  line  will  be  consulted  with  advantage.  In  Eurir 
pidfs  Iph.  A.  124  legi  debet  (legitur  a  VF.  DD.)  xixvpaav  emkoaimf 
quemadmodum  in  Alcest,  247.  restituit  Editor  Oxonienm  itrri^ 
apl<mi^  oTrKuxtiv  oAo^ou.  Hie  indisputable  correction  of  the  line 
in  the  Iphigenia  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  be  attributed  to  Dr. 
Bumey;  and  the  other  line  was  restored  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Alcestis,  published  in  the  Tragtediarum  i)e- 
lectus.  So  seldbm  can  the  efforts  of  this  indefatigable,  but  un- 
fortunate critic  be  mentioned  with  approbation,  that  it  is  but  fair 
to  bestow  on  him  the  meed  of  praise  in  the  few  instances  where 
he  has  deserved  it.  To  the  passages,  in  which  this  mode  of  writing 
is  required  by  the  metre,  may  be  added  Soph.  CEdip.  Tyr.  472. 
Trachin.  J  20.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  future  editors  of  Sopho- 
cles will  adopt  the  readings,  x^pe^  avairAax)}roi,  and  aih  iva/wKixytrov 
^'AiSot  (Tfi  $op»v  huKsiy  which  are  necessary  to  the  sense  as  well  as 
the  metre.  In  tne  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  846,  the  verse  recom- 
mends ofKhjotxlaifTi  rm  vapotiiv  rivogy  and  we  think  it  not  improba- 
ble that  the  gloss  of  Hesychius,  which  is  properly  corrected  by 
Mr.  Blomfield,  oLirXaxlyf<n,  df/Mpriai^y  refers  to  diis  passive. 

V.  122.  Mr.  Blomfield  retains  the  Ionic  form  ««croj;^yei5<r«v,  though 
in  verse  666  he  changes  iroXsufLevaiy  the  reading  of  all  former  edi* 
tions,  into  ^oXouju^ffvai.  We  cannot  assent  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Reviewer  who  would  exclude  these  Homeric  forms  from  ^schy- 
lus.  It  appears  to  us  highly  probable  that  this  poet,  whose  lan- 
guage was  of  a  very  old  cast,  might  purposely  retain  some  occa« 
sional  remains  of  the  Ionic  dialect,  which  was  the  parent  of  the 
Attic,  and  particularly  such  poetic  forms  as  were  not  incompatible 
with  the  severity  of  the  regular  tragic  measures.  It  is  certain  that 
he  indulged  in  this  licence  more  than  his  successors,  since,  besides 
the  Ionic  forms  xoO^o^,  ^elyog,  ftoSvo;,  Sot^pl,  OvKvfL'jco$,  oilfvo/xa,  yovvarxy 
which  are  used  by  t)ie  other  tragedians,  we  find  in  iEschylus  Extra 
ChoroSy  roxie^y  Pers.  63;  rpoi^iovraiy  64;  wo980W(rai,  540;  e^sxii" 
ycoG-iVy  758 ;  and  a  few  others  which  the  metre  prevents  us  from 
altering.  Mr.  Blomfield  himself  remarks,  in  a  subsequent  note, 
*  neque  profecto  coarctanda  est  Mschyli  dialectm  intra  severioris 
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^ttidsmi  limitesJ  These  coDsidera^kmsniake  us  hesitate  retpecfiiig 
the  propriety  of  changing  the  Ionic  terminatioois  ci  Ae  datives 
plural  vaurns-i,  yafji,^ki^(rt,  TeSy^y  -fi^^*^?  as  Mr.  Blomfiekl  ha» 
done^  into  the  common  forms  vxvruuri,  wi^aun^  Sec.  We,  hovever^ 
coBimeiid  him  for  preserving  a  connistency  in  the  same  tragedy, 
though  in  so  doing  he  acts  against  the  authority  of  Porsoo's  exr 
ample.  This  is  a  point  respecting  which  the  traoscnhers  of  MSS. 
eannot  he  relied  on^  nor  any  certainty  he  obtained ;  but  we  feel 
inelined  to  leave  iEachylus  in  possession  of  the  tonic  forms,  eve» 
though  we  take  them  away  from  Sophocles  and  £uripides. 
'  V.  136,  137.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Blomfield  has  adopted 
the  best  of  the  two  metrical  arrai^ements  proposed  by  Dr.  Burney. 
We  would  read, 

6TXijf  6  jDbOU  roiv  6ef4,8pca—^ 
that  the  metre  may  be  the  same  as  in  six  out  of  the  eight  precedii^ 
lines  of  the  strophe. 

-  V.  140,  141.    Mr.  Blomfield  may  add  to  the  instances  of  similar 
pleonasms  given  in  his  note,  £urip.  Hippol.  10.  'Oyflcpjtte  Qi^txico^. 

V.  148.  He  appears  to  have  proposed  to  himself  the  rule  of 
adopting  universally  the  common  Doric  forms  a^x^'  7^'  ^X^ 
moif  &c.  in.  the  choruses,  and  of  totally  abstaining  frotn  them  iu  thu 
anapaests.  Of  this  practice,  in  each  instance,  we  approve ;  an^ 
accordingly  suggest  that  in  this  verse  oi^/%Xi},  iu  verse  607,  mt),  and 
in  verse  593,  irij  ^uld  be  changed  into  ojUrixAa,  Svei,  viy  and  that' 
in  theanapsffstic,  580,  should  be  read  mivi  ir\ 
'  V.  160.  deojjjng  akirois  'Ayp(oi$  ff-sAoo-a;,  ou$  {j^tb  $«o;,  Miire  rig 
^Mof  rol»y  i'TrcfiBsi.  Instead  of  the  common  reading  etypiW,  Mr. 
Blomfield  has,  upon  the  authority  of  several  MSS.  edited  ayploi$^ 
Yvbkh  is  clearly  more  .Xschylean,  and  is  defended  by  v.  182,  irpiy 
&¥  ^  AyplMv  h9-(jiMv  ^aXiai^.  The  Reviewer  has  pr<^sed  two  ake- 
mtions,  which  seem  to  us  not  only  to  be  unnecessary,  but  materially 
to  impair  the  ease  and  spirit  of  the  passage.  He  would  read 
efXira^  and  /u^crors  6d^  Mrfieis  aXXo^  Respecting  the  first  change,  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  fifty  instances  of  .^chylu&'s  fondness  for 
double  epithets  might  he  produced  from  the  play  before. us.  In 
&e  words  fitf^  [A^re  daof,  there  is  the  same  suppression  of  ri;,  as  was 
femarked  in  v.  91.  .  Beaides,  the  reading  of  the  Reviewer  mak«9 
fso^  a  monosyllable  innomin,  sing,  a  licence  very  seldom  assumed 
by  JEschylus,  and  never,  we  believe,  in  an  anapsestic  system.  Wf 
agree,  however,  in  tanking  it  very  probable  that  .£achyliis  M'rota 
Ttik^  eyiyiftsir 

'    V.  ]r68.     ^  9    MTixoTco;  osi    &ifji,Evog    ayvaprrov   viov,   S«/av«t«4 

9O0a»itx»  Fevwiv.    We  are  reaHy  surprised  that  the  Reviewer  should 

lipprove  TiAiftevo^,  the  reading  of  Pauw.     In  all  the  instances  which 
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can  be  adduced  of  this  e&piessioii  the  aorist  Uaieu  is  found  with 
vdw  or  B^fjtiv,  (see  the  note,)  and  iu)  is  to  be  joined  in  construqtiou 
not  witii  the  paiticipie,  as  he  supposes;  but  with  Itirixoris^  iiisMLrat* 
A  comma  is  required  after  as/. 

V.  208.  Srics'i^  r  kv  eiKKriXowiv  (ScoiowrOf  Oi  (xh  dfA^/rsf i]<6aX«7v 
lipas  KpovQVy  X.  T.  X.  Neither  Mr.  jSloniiield  nor  any  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  cooimentators  has  remarked  that  this  passage  is  nn  instance 
of  the  pertdens  nominativuSy  or  nominative  of  a  participie^  in  place 
of  what  is  called  the  gertiiive  ubsQlnte.     As  in*  the  Supplioes^ 

iv  $8X3cn(piQgy  for  YX&(rtnig  ro^iutruayis.  Several  examples  of  tUa 
Atticism  in  the  tragedians  have  been  poinled  out  by  Valckenaer  in 
Phoeniss.  290,  and  by  other  critics,  but  this  passage  of  the  Prom&t 
Aeus  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 

V.  240.  Koi  TouTiv  <iiJ^i\$  iLvriSMVB  crXi$v  e/ukov.  We  concur  with 
the  Reviewer  in  thinking  that  we  ought  here  to  read  tokt/S*,  which 
word  was  indisputably  used  by  the  tragedians,  though  it  has  so  fre-* 
qnently  been  changed  by  transcribers  into  Toi(r<y.  In  the  line  of  the 
Medea,  which  he  quotes,  tokt/S'  was  an  emendation  of  Carter, 
adopted  by  Porson,  v.  .1292.  He  properly  reads  v.  146  of  the 
Heraclidae,  '£v  ruav  w}Toi$  rourlB^  irretfiey  X^yoig,  We  find  rowl^^ 
in  Herad.  968,  Helen.  521.  In  Hippol.  405,  we  would  i»ai 
ivilhi  roir/y  oJx  f^if vurov  Kusr^iu  Hpar^auj  as  Ilrunck  haa  edited;  itt 
y*  1411  of  the  same  play,  itrr'  h  TvWoiri  mtrl^  ^Afni^g  ffecf  in 
Iphig.  Taur.  754,  Tiv  Suv  k^ofAtog  tojWS'  ofoaav  itm;  in  two  of 
these  lines  the  common  reading  is  roTcnv,  in  the  third  rowl^i  y\ 
It  is  however  fair  to  remark,  tliat  Mr.  Blomlield  s  adoption  of 
Toio-iv  for  rot/roi;  is  not  indefenaible.  The  prepositive  article  is  very 
commonly  used  by  the  tragedians  for  o3to$,  when  followed  imme)- 
diately  by  the  particles  firsv,  ^^y  or  yap.  But  other  instances  may 
be  found,  though  very  rarely,  of  this  Homeric  usage  of  the  ais 
ticle  0,  if,  ro.  Prom.  245.  Too  roi  roiaiff^e  'sn^srovouo'i  xifJLWQfMu^ 
Sept.  Th.  38 7y  ^v'  decr'sriSo;  h  tm  XoAxi^xaroi  xXa^^i  xaaSmvts  fo£ov. 
Suppl.  448,  ^H  roTo'iv  ^  rolg  x^Xsftov  atpsa-^  \krfCK»  Waud  wrt 
ityotyxri, 

V.  276.  Ou  fJLvjv  Ti  voivais  y  e»OjtA*)V  TOialo-l  [ss  Kafrla'xva.vsl(rien 
«rpoV  merpeug  veiapfylntg.  In  the  construction  of  this  passage  we  see 
nothing  objectionable.  The  Reviewer  prc^oses  tomuo-^,  a  word 
which  we  do  not  believe  ever  to  have  been  used  by  a  tragedian.  We 
should  however  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  roiMio-dc  to  reiata-*. 
Qor  readers  are  referred  to  Mr*  Biointield'a  notes  on  the  words  kr^'v 
vctfvoo  and  itr^alvooy  in  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has 
successfully  combated  the  opinion  of  Porson. 

V.  S33,     Ka)  wv   kyd  fjiiv  ilffjy  K«i,  xsrsipia-^yi^i,  '£4v  Suvo^fKa 
r«y$e  t'  cxAx/d-ai  viveey.    The  Reviewer  cauhardly  be  serious  in  sup- 
posing 
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poking  that  Mr.  Blomfield  would  render  this  by  the  Anglicisniy  Vll 
try  if  lam  able ;  particularly  as  a  comma  is  placed  after  ^§ipcun>fMH. 
We  recommend,  however,  die  insertion  of  another  comma  after 

V.  355.  Oi/  8ijt',  hvBi  fjLs  y^oLi  x.  t.  We  conceive  the  Reviewer 
to  be  clearly  right  in  pronouncing  the  whole  of  this  speech,  from 
verse  348  to  verse  384  to  belong  to  Prometheus.  The  remark  oJ 
Si}t',  hani  fu,  8ic.  applies  most  appositely  to  what  he  bad  said  imme- 
diately before;  and  verse  381,  Sv  h'  ot/x.  ivitpo$y  ot/S*  hfum  Bi!^cur^ 
xiXoo  Xp]i^fff;,  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the  terrifying  narrations 
w4iich  he  had  been  giving  of  the  sufferings  of  his  brother  Atlas, 
and  of  Typhon.  The  account  (v.  375)  of  the  eruption  of  £tna, 
which  tookplace  in  ^schylus's  own  days,  suits  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter of  Prometheus,  who  in  like  manner  is  made  to  foretel 
(v.  749)  the  migration  of  the  Amazons  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Caucasus  to  the  river  Thermodon.  Several  other  remarks 
will  occur  to  the  reader  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

V.  36l.  'ExotToyxipayov  «rpoj  Slav  yupovfievov  Tv^oovot  doupov, 
Srrif  avTfonj  ieolg.  'ExaroyTiapavov  is,  we  think,  a  very  judicious 
restoration  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  which  he  learnedly  defends  in  his 
note.  The  next  line  is  at  last  free  from  a  most  o^ensive  anapaest 
in  the  fourth  place :  before  this  edition  it  was  read,  Tu^va  iovpof, 
waxrw  0^  avT&mi  tmg.  We  find  a  long  list  of  passages  enumerated 
by  Porson,  in  which  the  different  cases  of  vrdg  have  been  unjusti- 
fiably inserted  by  the  transcribers  or  the  quoters  of  ancient  aumors. 
This  note  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  memory  and  accu- 
racy which  accompanied  the  unbounded  leammg  of  the  professor. 
Instances  of  the  omission  of  ri^  may  be  found  in  the  addenda  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  Hecuba,  p.  82.  In  v.  363,  Mr.  Blom- 
field very  appositely  defends  the  reading  avpl^oov  fivov  (i.  e.  cruorem) 
by  quotations  from  Sophocles,  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  and  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  to  Apollo,  which  ought  to  be'  collected  in  the  same 
note.*  These  passages  Mr.  Butler  appears  to  have  overlooked, 
and  not  observing  the  sense  of  fovov,  prefers  the  other  readii^  ^Sop* 
Nam  Deos  occidere  Typhaus  haudpotuit! 

V.  377.  >sMvpeis  yva$.  We  think  the  Reviewer  right  in  preferring 
Ksupw^f  the  reacting  of  Robortellus,  as  we  conceive  yvag  to  belong 
to  the  masculine  noun  yvi}^,  and  doubt  whether  the  feminine  yua 
(or  yut})  was  used  at  all  by  the  tragedians.  The  obelus  of  Porsoo^ 
renclers  it  probable  that  he  was  of  the  same  opiuipn.  We  agree 
with  the  same  critic  in  ejecting  tlie  copula,  after  itifixprifiwv,  v.  429; 

•Soph.  Aj.  141S.,  in  yk»  ^m^mt  lu^tyytf  m  ^uc-Stci  /JtiXav  MiV9c^  Apollon.  II. 
1215,  "Evdft  Tv^ew  ^ttffi  Aioc  Kpoi'illM  M^twu/S  BXn/biivov,  vmrSr*  o!  m^Adh,^  ivofi^art 
X*^f*f*  ^nu«y  •ir^  Kfetrig  <n&i*i  <^»,    Hymn.  Homer,  I.  361}  XfTn  h  Bufx^  oomdv 
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and  in  preferring  roy  fMutpov  Slw,  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts^ 
V.  458. 

V.  392*  Mr.  Blomfield  adopts  Sx  ju^  t^^s  t^  vocreo  vwrslv,  after 
Aldus,  Robortellusy  and  many  MSS.  instead  of  the  common  read- 
ing TijvSf  niv  voaovf  and,  we  think,  with  justice.  Soph.  Trach.  544, 
No<rowvT»  xsivco  'oroXXfi^  t^§s  t^  voVcp. 

V.  403.  ao-fuvog  U  r  av  %Tai[Mls  Iv  olnelouri  xifj^^nsv  yow.  ^r, 
Blomfield  is  undoubtedly  aware  diat  r'  uy  is  here  the  crasis  formed 
by  TO*  av,  which  however  we  ought  perhaps  to  write  rav  to  distin- 
guish it  from  re  av.  The  ignorance  of  this  crasis  among  transcribers 
of  MSS.  and  modern  editors  has  produced  numberless  corrup- 
tions in  the  Attic  poets.  Three  or  four  of  these  passages  have 
been  corrected  by  Porson  inMed.  863,  and  several  others  by  Mn 
£lmsley  in  his  edition  of  the  Acharnenses  of  Aristophanes ;  i  pub- 
lication which  we  cannot  name,  without,  expressing  our  high  sense 
^f  the  ability  and  accurate  learning  which  it  exhibits..  In  the  Sep^ 
tern  contra  ThebaSj  564,  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Q^m  ieX^yrmv 
*  Toiv  akriisv(raifjJ  syd, 

V.  433.  ,We  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  a  new  arrangement 
of  these  verses : 

ArXovd ,  Of  ally  vvlpopgov 
adip^  MfarM09  ovp^riov  voAer 

The  only  new  reading  is  in  the  last  line  but  one,  where  the  edi- 
tions give  oupivto¥  re  ^roXov.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  scholiast 
for  expunging  the  copula,  which  is  as  destructive  of  the  elegance 
of  the  passage,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  ^schylus. 
This  line  is  now,  like  the  third,  an  Alcaic  Hendecasyllable ;  the 
5th  syllable  of  Greek  verses  of  this  description  being  common. 
The  last  line  is  so  printed  by  Mr.  Blomfield  on  the  authority 
of  a  host  of  MSS.  in  preference  to  Dr.  Bumey's  Antispastie 
vooTOKTiv  u7roSot(rroLisi,  The  Reviewer  seems  to  think  that  an  antis- 
trophe  corresponding  with  these  lines,  may  be  extracted  from  die 
remainder  of  the  chorus.  Hermann  has  made  the  attempt,  imd 
the  frightful  spectacle  exhibited  by  the  chorus  after  the  havock  of 
his  pen,  will,  we  trust,  deter  all  other  critics  from  such  an  ex* 
ploit. 

V.  488.  OuK  rjv  uXi^rif^  oWev,  oi^i  §f«(riju.oy,  Ou  ypi<rroy,  ouW 
mTTov.  We  ought  to  read  o5ts  Spw(riiJi.ov,  Ov  X'  ^^^  'f*  '^^^ 
Seldeu  MS.  gives  ovre  Sp.  Respecting  die  word  ^rio-rov,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  this  sense  in  any  other  ppet  extant,  the  ancient 
grammarians  have  supplied  abundant  information.    The  scholiast 
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dti  tfee  PltihfS  of  Aristojih.  V.  717,  explsi^s  iti<sirh,  to  7[iv6fjLiVf>v, 
Eustathius  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  word  in  two  passageib 
ireferrcsd  to  by  Mr.  Bloinflfeld,  and  in  a  thii'd  which  he  has  oVer- 
lookisd,  oil  Uiad.  11.  p.  1050,  48,  6  fuivtoi  ina-Tos,  ijyoyv  t^to?, 
Tovfe&Ti  jrnfOfjLBVOSf  xotroi  t^,  ^pKrtat  xoti  Tntrrk,  pap[jutxot,  Ix  Td3  7tl(» 
7r/cra>  voipri^Tcti.  ^fhese  different  glosses,  taken,  we  conceive,  from 
a  Tra^c  Lexicon,  distinctly  apply  to  the  line  of  iEschylus,  and 
appear  to  us  a  sufficient  defence  of*  the  ordinary  interpretatiort. 
The  Reviewer  is  unaccountably  inclitied  to  render  owSfwiirToy,  nequt 
certa  speis  salniis, 

•  V.  5 IS.  06h)gy  trif  of 8a,  p,Y}  ^artiv  fkmxi  fleXav.  Porson  obe- 
lizes oTSa.  We  have  lU^Ie  doubt  that  Mr.  Blohifield  is  right  lix 
conjecturihg  cra<^*  Tcrfii,  which  occurs  as  an  interjectional  sentence 
more  frequently  than  (ra^'  olSa,  and  is  in  the  present  liiie  much 
more  appropriate. 

V.  535.  MijSflfjx'  6  iraVT«  vifuov  0sTt  Ijxa  yvA-ftd  xpirog  uvtItol?<o¥ 
ZstJj.  TAr.  Bbmfield  renders  this  passage  with  Garbititii^,  M i- 
nime  Jupiter  omnia  administransy  indat  animo  meo  vim  rebeUeni, 
This  interpretation  he  gives  in  an  unusual  tone  of  confidence : 
but  he  has  evidently  overlooked  the  force  of  the  niiddle  verb  tiiro. 
We  understand  the  passage  as  tihe  Scholiast  dad-Stanley  did;  Ne^ 
ver  may  alUruling  JupiteYset  hi&.p&dHer  in-oppoiition  to  my  wilL 
The  passage  adduced  by  Mf .  Blomfield  from  th^  Medea  of  Euri- 
pides seems  quite  oLirpo<rhivua^y 

'AXaoy  *  *  *  yiyo^  ljttwg7ro8»<r-/*6yoy ;'  on  v;3f65,-  Dr.  Bumey  says 
^  Deekt  voj^tris^labal  Fotsah  aKa»¥  aKamg  y^'  Mr.  Bl<»n£ield 
proceeds  thus :  tn  v.  563.  MS.  Gndph.  Mabet  okiyt^tmbtravy  unit 
forsan  legendum  "Axitu^  oiu-av,  laiimpav,  i  to  fwtoSv  aXair  y.  I.  vd 
£tiarn,  quod  magis  placet,,  *Ox«yoS|f»F/«y  "'Ajtocav,  'urx^f  IcriveifiWf  f 
TO  f,  Scholiastes  B.  'OXiyoSpavijjv.  oo-Jfyij  Suyajxiv  "Axtxw.  ^AuXi^y 
ir;^ tiy.  HtEC  xjojt,  ob  Utteras  ixwy  praxina.  praeuntes,  facile  inters 
€idere  potnisset.  To  this  mode  t>f  suj^plying  the  deficiency  we 
imtst  decidedly  object.  In  the  iambic  lines  of  the  antbtrophic 
odes,  dioogh  a  spondee  is  sometimes  found  answering  to  an  iambui 
or  tribrach,  yet  in  a  great  majority  of  c&ses,  the  feet  of  die  stra^ 
ipfatc  verse  agree  accurately  with  those  of  die  amistrophic.  The 
aame  correspondence  is  generally  fouitd  in  the  quantity  of  the 
final  syllables  of  ^hort  verses.  Now  the  line  constituted  by  Mr. 
Blomtield's  last  proposal, 

axixvt  i^x^p,  MHhff,  J  rh 
answers  to  the  antistrophic, 

-f)  AwTfA  ami  X^xS^t  alt  vfifM»(«v»* 

Here  are  two  violations  of  the  ordinary  practice,  (the  final  syl* 
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htble  of  l<r;^uv  being  long^)  which  can  hardly  be  allowable  in  con- 
jectural alteration.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  this  mode 
of  neConciling  the  strophe  with  the  aiitistrophe^  supposes  these 
lines  to  be  divided  by  Dr.  Burney  exactly  as  they  .were  by  ^schy- 
lu8 :  of  which  probably  neither  Mr.  Blomfield  nor  his  readers  may 
feel  altogether  convinced; 

-  V.  583*  Xfisi  ri%  a5  jttg  riKcHvav  oVrTpog  Ei^cuAov  "Agyov  yijyevoDf, 
ix&}%  S  55-  ^Sovft^ou.'  The  Reviewer  is  indisputably  right  in  inserting 
iFjiv^  before  rctkBtiva^,  on  the  authority  of  three  MSS.  M'hich  Mr. 
Btomfield  has  overlooked.  The  line  is  a  trimeter  catalectic  lam- 
ittc>  like  verses  564,  573,  585,  587,  714.  The  following  line  we 
Would  separate  into  two ;  and  verses  588,  589,  590,  we  would 
divide  thus— 

a^Xa  fAf  rat  toAAivap 

•couyiTW,  whawci 

rl  »rlmi*  ivarits  vetfoXieiv  iI^^/aov. 
The  Reviewer  has  shown  that  the  remainder  of  these  verses,  fron? 
591  to  608,  are  a  strophe,  the  antistrophe  corresponding  to  which 
is  from  v.  613  to  629.  It  has  been  demanded,  *  Will  any  man 
affirm  that  the  wild  ravings  of  lo  in  the  Prometheus  were  written 
antistrophically  ?'  What  will  be  the  fate  of  those  who  have  now 
the  hardihood  to  do  this,  M'e  cannot  pretend  to  foretel.  But  what- 
ever it  be,  it  is  certain  that  these  lines  have  as  perfect  a  claim 
to  the  title  of  antistrophics  as  any  in  j^schylus:  there  b  an 
almost  perfect  conespondeoce  of  the  Hi^es,  without  the  torture 
of  transpositions,  rejections,  or  iadertioDS^  or  indeed  any  change, 
which  is  not  authorised  by  the  testimony  of  nianuscripts.  Mr. 
Blomfield's  next  edition  will,  we  hope>  exhibit  this  chorus  vnth  its 
proper  divisions ;  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  one  or  two  suggestions.  In  v.  620,  fotraxkis  answers  to 
sy  '6r9}ju.oya7$ ;  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  is  also  made  long 
in  the  Orestes  of  £uripides,  v.  321,  where  ^oiTaAiow  fetj  fjLo^Smv^ 
corresponds  with  the  antistrophic,  v.  337,  hivouv  -orovcov,  ms  «ro vtou*. 
nor  does  Porson  intimate  any  suspicion  of  an  error.  In  v.  622/  we 
propose  to  read  AaSgoavrog  ^Xdov  "Hgotg  'E«rixoTOKri  jtA^Seo-i  lanusitra^ 
when  the  first  of  these  lines  will  correspond  with  the  strophio 
TioLqaTLO'STov  ite  Tslgstg.  The  insertion  of  "Hgag  seems  almost  aar 
necessary  to  the  sense  as  to  the  verse ;  and  this  word  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  copy  of  the  play  used  by  the  scholiast  A. 

V.  700.  'Awgo(r§ox>)TOff  8'  «t4>w8ioj  aMv  fji^igog  Tow  5?v  «p  v)  a^jscp- 
refYi<rsr  Every  preceding  edition  has  ocurov  alfvihos  fto^o^,  whichi 
words  present  an  anapaest  for  the  fifth  foot,  (for  nc4>ody  will 
believe,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Buder,  that  al^vlhos  becomes 
a  cretic.)  Mr.  Blomfield  has,  by  the  direction  of  Poison's  papers, 
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restored  the  measure^  by  transposing  fluSrov  .and  al^vt^toi.  How- 
ever simple  this  mode  of  correction  may  appear,  it  does  not  alto- 
gether please  us^  since  it  produces  a  kind  of  verse  which  is  cer* 
tainly  inharmonious,  and  of  which  we  recollect  but  three  exam- 
ples in  JEschylus.  They  are  Sent.  c.  Theb.  10'22.  Kal  i^rfi' 
ifjLdgTtlv  TOjxSovoa  ;^ffigaiftaTa.  Fers.  491.  Al^n  tm  AiftoJ  t'" 
ofs^irtfa  yiiq  "^v  rah,  Eumen.  107*  Xoa;  r'  ooivou;,  yr^^iksx 
fMiXlyiMTu.  Porson,  in  his  note  on  Medea  1 39>  cites  four  lines 
of  this  description  from  Euripides,  to  which  may  be  added  Orest. 
60,  Phen.  779  Iph.  Aul.  1280.  The  suggestion  of  the  Reviewer 
which  has  also  occurred  to  others,  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  viz. 
that  .Slschylus  wrote  a^vlhog,  a  word  which  is  analogically  derived 
from  a^vcu,  and  which  would  give  the  numbers  of  Ae  verse  unim- 
paired, uvrpoa-loxrfrog  $'  aurov  afvl^iog  [Mg9§. 

y.  706.  Upon  this  short  choral  song  Mr.  Butler  has  remarked, 
*  Credibile  est  .^Ischylum,  ut  perturbationem  et  stuporem  chori 
€X  gravissimis  liis  infortuniis  ortum  exprimeret,  metra  paulo  im- 
peditiora  consulto  adhibuisse.'  Now  we  cannot  help  believing 
that  the  verses  admit  of  an  arrangement  in  elegant  and  easy  mea- 
sures. Hie  following  is  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Blomfield  and  the  readers  of  ^schylus : 

l4.oXi7ff^at  Xoycvf  i(  uxoaf  IfjLatt 

Kf I  xirtoti  ^vythf 
/lAoTi^dt*  fMifa,  irifpiit  tier* 

In  the  last  line  but  one,  which  is  a  Pherecratean,  Mr.  Blomfield 
has  most  unfortunately,  hi  our  opinion,  expunged  the  latter  fiolpei. 
*  Repetitiones  verborum  non  sunt  nisi  gravissimis  de  causis  toUen- 
dae,'  said  the  late  Greek  professor.  The  reason  given  for  the 
change  is  still  more  unfortunate,  viz.  that  the  verse  might  be  made 
trochaic  monometer  hypercatalectic,  a  title  which  we  should 
hardly  chuse  to  give  to  Moipa,  -Bjg^gix'  eltr. 

V.  738.  XgffA'CJToyo'a  jja;^ia«er*v  IjcBJggav  yflova.     Dawes,  in  his 
Miscellanea  Critica,  asserted  that  a  final  short  vowel  is,  in  the 
Attic  poets,  universally  made  long  before  an  inceptive  p  in  the 
following  word.    This  rule  has  been  embraced,   as  certain, 
Brunck,  and  other  critics,  who  have  overlooked  the  passages  tf 
militate  against  it.     ^liis  line  and  v.  1028,  ITgoj  roa^rd  p^mic 
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/fey  oiMdXwHrfFOL  ^Ki^,  contain  exceptions :  five  others^  in  senariens,' 
are  adduced  by  Mr.  Gaisford  in  his  notes  on  Hephtestion,  p.  Q^, 
to  which^  Mr.  Blomfield  refers.  The  canon>  like  several  Qthers 
in  Dawesy  was  delivered  iu  top  hasty  and  unquaiified  terms.  We 
iihall  venture  to  state  what  appears  to  U9  to  be  ^e  metrical  law 
respecting  the  inceptive  ^^  actually  observed  by-  the  writers  of^ 
iambics.  When  the  final  short  vow^l  is  in  the  secwd  syllable  of 
the  foot,  the  power  of  the .  ^,  in  the  following  word^  coincidiog 
with  the  metrical  ictus^ ma/ces  the  syllable  long;  as  v.  1059*  Ai«f<*. 
rafufcrsi  <roifAQLTOs  f^iyu  ^ciko$  :  but  when  it  is  in  the  first  syllable  of 
the  foot^  it  continues  short.  An  inspection  of  the  different  iu"' 
stances  adduced  of  the  lengthening  effect  of  this,  consonants  and 
of  the  exceptions,  will,  evince  the  truth  of  this  rule,  which  im» 
not,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  before  be^i  advanced.  , 

y.  795..  Ou  %«,  wplv  £v  lycoy'  ^v  Jx.  iio-frnv  Xt;Jal^  Th^. 
copies  are  divided  between  ,ir^v  ay  iy^^  6x.$«!,X.,  at^l  vftv  ely#y*, 
iv  Ix  $.  A.  Both  these  ridings  ^b^ingiiiU^^piRtibk  .witk  die  metre,' 
Mr.  Blonifield  prints  iv  both  before  and  alter  iyay,  and  proceeds 
to  give  many  instances  of  the  repetition  of  this  particle  in  the  tra- 
gedies. Respecting  this  emendation  the  Reviewer  says,  ^  Versum^ 
itaconstituit  B.  o^  ^yfra,%fh  Av  iyw^  &v  Ix  S.  A.  satis  ii^Diote—- «ed 
proculdubio  fallitur  juvenis  doctissimus,  ^Ay  geniinatum.  cum  in- 
dicativo  et  optativo  saepissiHie,  cum  subjunctivo  nunquam  con- 
jungunt  Attici.'  This  is  not  quite  correct.  The  double  &v  is 
continually  found  in  conjunction  with  an  optative,  much  seldomer 
with  an  indicative,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  in  the 
migedles,  with  an  infinitive ;  as  Eur.  Med.  368.  AoxsT^  y^  S» 
ftff  TovSe  imffrede-m  vor  oiv.  But  we  do  not  recollect  any  instance, 
in  poetry,  of  its  being  joined  with  a  subjunctive ;  and  we  must 
leave  Mr.  Biomfield  to  defend  or  to  alter  his  reading.  The  Re- 
viewer adds,  *  Nihil  inter  wplv  et  av  interponi  debet,  nisi  :parti- 
cula.'  Tliis  remark,  to  the  truth  of  wliich  we  subscribe,  sets  aside 
the  readmg  of  Pauw  and  Heatb>  which  Mr.  Butler  embraces,  npiv 
y,  iymy  av  Ix  S.  X.  But  the  Reviewer  s  own  emendation  will,  we 
fear,  no  more  stand  the  test,  than  those  which  he  has  overturned.' 
As  three  MSS  give  ttA^v  for  wplv,  he  proposes  to  read  Ou  dr,ra,  ffX^y 
iywY  Sr»v  8.  A.  But  we  apprehend  that  whenever  7f\vjv  orav  occurs, 
these  two  words  keep  as  close  together  in  the  sentence  as  wplv  ivy 
and  that  the  interposition  of  sywys  is  not  allowable.  Nor  is  this 
our  only  objection  to  the  proposed  emendation  :  it  produces  a  line 
with  the  quasi-caesura,  of  v^hich,  we  believe,  only  a  single  mstance 
'^ccurs  in  this  play,  (v.  633)  and  two  in  the  Sept.  c.  Theb. 

V.  796.    Ti^  ouv  6  Xwrm  <r  Itrrlv  uxovtos  A*o j  ;  We  should  prefer 

;  .yap  <r'  o  XxkrcDy  liarh  a.  A.    '        "    . ' 

V.  854.    "Ewel  yoip  ^yJieg  itppg  MoXo(nr<i  yaireSa.     Mr.  Biomfield 
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has  prop^ly  restored  yonrsla  on  the  authority  of  Porsoii,  instead 
of  the  common  revtduig  hwfre^ot,  which  gives  a  pyrric  in  the  fifth 
place.  That  yanr^Qv  was  a  trl^c  word  appears  from  a  passage  of  Ste- 
pfaanus  Byeaiitkms^itioted  in  the  note,  its  Doric  form  form  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  other  words  whidi  occur  in  the  tra^  dialoj^e,  yd^TOvof , 
y0(T#Ti)V>  yiliopog,  vairoro^.  It  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Blona£eld  dnd 
the  Reviewer^  wlnie  they  both  approve  and  defend  yiite^af'  should 
oflfec' other  veEidingSy  of  their  own.  Mr.  !Komiield  says, '  sedforsan 
scHbenAmn  lifK^a  vfi^  MoXoa-a-ixoif  an  aheration  which  is,  to  say 
die  iea9t,  unnecessary.  The  Reviewer  concludes  his  observations 
witb  ^  nonpr^rsus  absurdum Jbret ^pig  MoXowv^  ^em^i  re*  This 
^etmist  cm  a  niost  improbable  conjecture.  Not  to  mention  the 
iMfjf  itielegaiit  position  of  the  copula,  we  cannot  agree  that  a  line 
ought  to  be  obstmded  upon  iEschylus;  so  very  unpleasing  to  the  ear^ 
a8<Hie  which  enifls  with  a  Tribradi  followed  by  re  or  ye. 

*'jh^t\  i»fAi99€^  mMTtffw^tf  %faaih.  Great  difScuities  have  been  found 
lO/tfab/ passage,  «ord(»  we  pret^id  to  lliink  that  they  can  readily  be 
removed.  iBut  we  have  no  doufo^  that  Mr.  Blomiield  is  in  an  er* 
vx^  when  he  adopts  the  interpretation  of  Siebelis,  who  refers 
<raifa«T-fliv  to  the  daughters  :<if  Daniaus;  ^  sed  iiiarimi  Deus  invid^bii 
eorp9t:ai.e.non  committety  nt  iis  podantur  uEg^ti  JiUL  That 
of  Uemnannis^not  less  objectionable  ;  he  renders  coofiirwf  propter- 
casa  spomorum  corpora.  Mr.  Butler  includes  the  words  IlsAiM-y/a 
li  ii^neu  in  a  parenthesis ;  but  we  wish  that  he  had  given  us  one  or 
two  instances  of  words  similarly  interposed  in  a  sentence.  AlmosT 
all  the  authorities  are  in  favour  of  ^(x/uteWwv.      Mr.  Blon(iiield  gives  , 

iofi'WTeti  at  the  suggestion  of  Pauw.     To  this  we  do  not  object,  , 

thoi^h  the  the  tnie  word  may  possibly  be  iufj^evrx,  which  is  found  | 

in  one  MS.  subaud.  ^AfMtra,  I 

•  Y.  9S3;  Mijirow,  jtA^^rors  /a*  cu  fiolpui  *♦**  Xs^em  Aiig  ^areipmif 
iiSoi<rtf  itikowsraw.  Four  syllables  are  wanting  to  make  this  antis* 
tropbe  correspond  with  its  strophe.  Mr.  Bionrfield  properly  for- 
bears to  touch  the  text,  but  suggests  the  inserticm  of  the  word" 
(TUTocoirov,  which  he  finds  in  the  sdioHa,  ^e  transposition  of  jk%  and 
the  further  assistance  of  ^,  to  produce  a  perfect  coincidence  of 
ipeasures.  We  cannot  call  this  happy,  or  probable.  '  No  additio* 
nal  word  appears  requisite  for  the  sense ;  and  were  we  driven  to  * 
the  necessity  of  chusing  between  omission  in  the  strophe,  and  m^ 
sertion  in  the  antistrophe,  we  should  declare  for  the  former.  The- 
scholiast  A.  does  not  appear  to  have  read  the  wordirpdyro^  in  v.  913. 
and  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  iBschylus  wrote  in  the  beghmiog' 
of  the  strophe 
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a&d  that  ify  sjikI  xp^os  are  interpolations.  At  all  eteHtis  this  wo«Id 
prodiieea correspondence  of  the4strophic and antistrophic measures, 
attd  the  coocurfence  of  three  vers^  of  the  same  description. 

¥.  934.  We  have  long  renarked  that  this  epode,  as  it  is  called, . 
containd  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  though  two  or  tlu*ee  corruptions 
whicfa  have  been  introduced  into  our  copies,  render  it  impossible 
to  restore  its  original  form  with  certainty.  The  Reviewer  has  given 
an  trtai^emeiit  of  these  verses;  we  propose  one  which  seems 
to  us  somewhat  more  probable : 

'  dtrapbe/  ifjult  fort  f4,h  iijt,a}\,h^  o  yiu^i 

•  'aftSofj  0^  Metica^  fAiif  ifvM,r$if 

tit  AiA(  >iap  cv^  ifii 

We  tniBt  thata  itMre  digiUe  one  will  be  discovered;  for' 
we-  still  $HSpect  a  fmsit  in:  the  aecoud  line  of  the  strophe.  We  have' 
little^ doubt  that  4iie  fourth  lines  aDe  oorrecdy  given,  icfocipiMt  ft# 
was  a  oot^ectune  of  Salvki,  which  he  ami  to  Neejdham  with  thef 
eoUotion  of  the  Medieean-MS.  and  will  be  admitted  by  every 
oae^Jio  casts  bis  eye  OMer  the  variations  of  the  different  copies, 
ar^«<rSipNOi  f^Sj  frporSajNCM  fu^  irfocipmivi  fit,  woo$^afAQi  fjus.  One  ad^^ 
vaatfge  atieast  results  from  m^  ^eotioa  oftlie  atitialropfaic  nature 
of  these  lines.  We  are  guarded  against  Mr.  Blomfield's  rc^edtion  o£ 
fiioi^andag&iiMildie  expulsion  of  cifoStg  atid  l^M^,  which  Mr.  But- 
ler reconuncnda*  .       .w     ;         /  . 

Vfe  agree  with  the  Revie^^eviin  jire^rin^  the  •  re^iags  roioy  v. 
944,  rh  jtM}  oil  V.  9M,  and  ftpi^  ^  V.  9B4,  to  those  gtveu  by  Mr^ 
BfemfieU.       ^  .-.    .:^  .    . 

V.  980.  St  fiv  9ofi9t^f  ri*  ^ixpM$  {f^ipwrnooif  Tiv  ^a^Mfvivn^ 
mU  (sovf  ^^ffiapof^  flo^^vTtt  t^r,  tiff  ico^  9eX8^rrt)u  dJ^to.  Tbe 
obelus  of'Porsoa  was/ we  ooseeive^  attached  %  mistake  to  tbe 
wonl  irixpdS^^ittstead  of  reV  i^\sAfQ$^  immediately  below  it,  bywhieb 
the  mettle  is  disturbed.  His  emendation  was,  we  are  told, 
iLkffUfdmhg.  Mr»  Blom^eid  omits  tbe  article  on  the  authority  of 
four  mSS.  and  renders  the- senteuGe,  i^ui  contra  Deos  ftccasHf 
b&iefima  mortsiJibmpt'tesUinilo^  which  interpretatiot)  liad  already 
been  proposed  in  tbe  Varionmi  Edition  «is  Mr.  Tate's. 

V.  \OgS.  lliis  line  may  be  called  the  bane  of  critics.  Th^ 
true  neading  is  enveloped  in  so  ^ick  a  mist;,  that  most  of  those  who 
have  cfKleavoured  to  6nd  it,  have  not  otAy  failed'  in  die  atlempt,. 
but  run  into  some  new  and  distressing  eitor.  Mn  Blomfiekl  liaa 
been  unfbrUu^ate  widi  the  rest%   Desirous  of  adfaeritig  as  cloadjr 
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as  possible  to  the  reading  of  the  Medicean,  the  beat  and  oldest 
9f  the  MSS.  which  is  h  roD^  ^tnxh  ^i  %dt\a/MiyMvy;  hehaa. 
printed  in  his  text,  sT  y  ouSe  Tii^i}  ri  x*  1^*  where  ci  ot|$e  b  an  ua« 
jjustifiable  substitution  for  A  /e^)]Se.  About  this  passage  tbero  is  no- 
thing certain,  except  that  the  readings  of  all  the  cOfries  are  cor-« 
nipt.  Many  modes  .of  emendation  will  su^e^t  themafslves  to  the 
Greek  scholar ;  but  none  that  we  have  evier  heard,  bear^^atisfactoiy 
iparks  of  the  genuine  words  .of  iSschylus.  The  conSM^tion  pro-^ 
posed  by  Professor  Porson  was,  if;  we  mistake  not,  6»  j^tijT  oruxijs 
Ti  %0tXa  jxavioTy ;  respectiqg  whiofa.we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  may 
serve  till  something  mQre  satisfactory  be  suggested. 

V.  1096.  /xera  trou  %o>peTT  Ix  TcovSe  Jo<s5^.  Here  is  a  fault  which 
has  not,  we  believe,  been  noticed  by  any  editor.  vto\i  ought  not 
to  be  attached  to  a  vei'b  of  motion,  either  as  ^an  .interrogative  or 
an  enclitic.  We  should  here  read  /Dtera  «roi  %•  «.  r.  J. 

In  our  examination  of  the  merits  of  this  volume-  we  liave  gene- 
rally avoided  touching  upou  those  notes  {Y^j  far  the  greater  part) 
which  demand  full  and  unqualified  approbation.  Our  review  has 
already  proceeded  to  an  extent,  which  nothing  but  its  great  ex- 
cellence could  justify ;  and  wje  thought  our  pages  would  be  mord 
usefully  employed  in  si^esting  whatmi^t  lend  to  its  UDprove^ 
mentthan  in  soothing  the  ears  of  the  editor  with  the  unvaried  excla-* 
mations,  PuUhre,  Bene^  Recte.  The  woiJc  itself  is  a  valuable  ac-» 
quisitioo  to.  Greek  Literature,  and  die  most  successful  attempt,  yet 
nmde  to  restore  the  text  of  ^chylus,  and  to  illustrate  and  explain 
bis  language.    .  .      > 

We  must  nat  omit  to  express  our  warm  cbnimendatioos  of 
the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Blomfield  notices  the  labours  of  his  prede^ 
cessors.  Instead  of  making  his  notes  a  critka  vannus  on  the 
editions  of  Pauw,  Sfiliutz,  Bothe,  and  Butler,  he  jreceives  with 
due  acknowledgments  whatever  he  finds  in  each  that,  is  good, 
while  he  forbears  to  expose  or  exult,  over  Aeir  em>rs.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  he  only  mentions  those  by  whkb  the  readers 
of  iBschylus  are  in  danger  of  beioig  misled.  His  conimendatioBs 
are  simple  and  .unambitious;  his  censures  totally  firee  firem  arro-^ 
gance  or  ill-nature.  His  good  sense  and  good  feeling  have  preserved 
him  from  the  acrimoiMous  and  virulent  style  which  critical  scholan 
too  often  exercise  against  one  another.  We  trust  that  no  provoca- 
tion will  ever  engage »  him  in  that  disgusting  species  of  literary 
warfare,  which,  not  wh  makes  the  combatants  themselves  ri<ficu- 
lous,  but  reflects  discredit  on  the  studies  which  they  profess. 

This  book  is  the  first  printed  in  the  beautiful  Gieek  types,  cast 
after  the  patterns  given  by  tlie  late  Professor  Porson.  It  appears 
under  the  paJtrona^  of  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  press;  and  those 
who  have  lamented  that  Mr.  Butler  was  not  employed  by  that  body» 
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to  piiriblish  a  corrected  text'of  ^schylus,  will  not  now  be  displeased 
to'see  the  task  devolved  upon  a  scholar,  so  vtrell  qualified  to  do  justice 
to  this  noble  tragedian.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Blomfield  will  pursue- 
with  diligence  aind  spirit  tl^e  wt>rk  so  auspiciously  commenced,  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  he  ivill  be  cUeered  by  the  applauding  voice 
of  eveiy  lov«r  of  ancient  literature.  In  the  mean  time  we  congra- 
tulate our  readers,  not  only  upon  the  acquisition  of  this  very  useful 
volume,  but  upon  the  appearance  of  a  scholar,  who,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  has  displayed  so  great  a  share  of  judgment, 
ability,  and  learning,  as  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
his  future  excellence. 


I  Akt.    X.     The  History  of  Mauritius  and  the  neighbouring 

I  Islands^  ^c.  8fc,     By  Charles  Grant,  Viscount  de  Vaux»    4to. 

pp.571.     London.    G.  and  W.  Nicol. 

I  nPHE  unfortunate  result  oi  the  gallant  attack  by  the  four  frigates 

•^  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Pym,  gave  to  the  enemy,  for  a  few 
days,  the  naval  ascendancy  in  the  seas  contiguous  to  the  Isle  of 
France.  In  the  first  moments  of  dismay,  this  event  was  consider^ 
ed  to  be  fatal  to  our  meditated  expedition,  the  armament,  pre*, 
pared  for  this  purpose,  being  actually  on  its  passage  from  India. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  gloom  began  to  disperse,  exertions  were 
made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  the  neighbouring  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  to  dispute  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  which  were  pro- 
bably never  surpassed.  ^Four  ships  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service  were  speedily  manned  and  equipped  for  the  purpose  :  but 
the  gallant  Rowley,  whose  conduct  appears  above  all  praise,  had 
sjready  accomplished  this  object.  By  the  capture  of  the  French 
pommodore's  ship  La  Venus/  and  the  recapture  of  the  Africaine 
and  Ceylon,  the  command  of  those  seas  was  ag&in  our  own;  and 
from,  thi^  instant  the  success  of  the  expedition  could  no  longer  be 
doubtful.  The  result  has  deprived  the  enemy  of  his  last  colony, 
and  of  the  only  means  of  annoying  our  extensive  and  valuable  com- 
merce in  the  Indian  seas. 

With  a  view  of  communicating  to  our  readers  a  concise,  but 
comprehensive,  sketch  of  the  probable  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  this  acquisition,  we  had  recourse  to  the  volume  before  iis, 
as.  being  the  largest  and,  we  believe,  the  latest  work  which  pro- 
fesses to  describe  those  islands,  if  we  except  a  smal^pamphlet  by 
*^Aa  Officer  of  the  Expedition  against  Bourbon.'  We  knew,  in- 
deed, that  the  Viscount's  book  contained  the  greater  part  of  all 
that  had  been  written  or  published  on  the  Isle  of  France  within 
the  last  century,  together  with  other  matters  which  had  little  or  no 
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connection  with  '  the  History  o(^  MauKtius.*  We- knew,  t6o,fkii  it 
was  made  up  from  the  *  sailing  directions/  the  *  remarks/  fte 
'  observations/  and  the  *  descriptions'  of  navigators  ahd  hydrogra- 
phers  from  P'Apr6s  de  Mamvillette  to  Alexander  Dalryto^e ; 
but  we  were  not  prepared  to  meet  with  so  many  agreeable  biogra- 
phical digressions  as  we  actually  found  there.  We  have  the  *  Life' 
of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  *  An  account  of  the  Greville  fattiilv/  the 
'  Life  of  D'Apr^s  de  Manivillette,  of  M.  TAbb^  de  ta  Caffle/M.  le 
Gentily  Royal  Academician,  Count  de  Lally,  and,  strange  asit  may 
appear,  of  Hyder  Aly  Khan;  from  whom  we  are  transported  back  to 
tliat  distinguished  barbarian  Timur  Beg.  The  reader  will  wonder 
how  the  viscount  contrived  to  bring  these  scraps  of  biography  into 
a  '  History  of  the  Mauritius/  but  his  surprize  will  cease  when  he 
opens  this  huge  quarto,  and  finds  it '  a  mighty  maze/  resembling  the 
variegated  patchwork  of  some  industrious  lady ;  with  this  difference 
however  that,  in  the  latter,  the  coloured  remnants  are  disposed  on 
something  like  system,  whereas  the  patchwork  before  us  is  thrown 
together  at  random.  We  verily  believe  tliat  of  the  571  pages  in 
this  closely  printed  volume,  there  are  scarcely  50  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  editor,  and  even  these  perhaps  might  have  been 
omitted  without  much  injury  to  the  book.  The  following  morceau 
of  natural  history,  which  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  original, 
will  epable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. . 

'  The  scorpion,  which  has. very  long  claws,  cncreases  its  shell  every 
year.  Its  old  claws  become  useless,  and  it  forms  new  ones.  It  may 
be  asked,  what  it  has  done  with  the  old  ones }  In  the  same  manner 
the  porcelaine  has  a  thick  mouth,  which  is  formed  in  such  a  way  that 
it  cannot  augment  its  revolutions  on  itself,  if  it  does  not  succeed  in 
destroying  the  obstacles  to  its  opening.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  these 
animals  possess  a  liquor  capable  of  dissolving  the  walls  of  the  roof, 
which  they  wish  to  enlarge,  and  if  this  dissolvent  exists,  it  might  be 
employed  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder^  and  to  destroy  those  gltttinoua 
humours,  which  resemble  the  frima  maieria  of  shells/    P.  62* 

We  have  nothing  farther  to  offer  on  the  viscount*s  book  flian  our 
frank  avowal  that  it  bids  defiance  to  the  analytic  art,  and  is  beyond  the 
power  of  criticism ;  we  shall  proceed  therefore  to  give  a  summary 
account  of  our  newly  acquired  possessions,  endeavouring  to  point 
out  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  they  are  likely  to  become 
subservient  to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  the  British 
empire. 

Ilie  first  discovery  of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  appears 
to  have  been  madp  by  Don  Pedro  Mascaregnas,  a  Spanish  navi- 
gator, in  the jear  1 505 ;  to  the  former  of  them  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cern6,  and  on- the  latter  conferred  his  own.  At  that  time  they  arc 
represented  as  being  uninhabitetl  by  man,    and  even  destitute  of 
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everjr  species  of  qaadniped.  After  thk  pfeidod/  tke  two  islao^s 
were  occasionally  visited  by  Spaniards  an^  Portiigueze;  'but  ie  does 
Jiot  appear  tl»t  any  attempt  was  made  by  either  tiatbn  to  form 
estabiishaaeats  upon  them.  They  served  merely  as  points  to 
^ouch  at  for  refreshing  their  crews  and  replenishing  tfaeiv  stock  oi 
water.  In  the  year  1598  the  Dutch  ftdmiral,  Yaiti  Neck,  landed 
on  Gerne,  and,  finding  it  unoccupied^  thought  fit  to  confer  on  k 
the  name  of  Mauritius,  in  honor  of  die  Prince  of  Orange. 

In  August  16CU,  the  Dutch  navigator,  Hermansen,  put  into 
Mauritias  for  water.  The  boat  was  absent  nearly  a  month,  aiic^ 
on  her  return,  brought  off  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  disoavefel 
x>n  the  island.  The  account  he  gave  of  himself  was.  That  ht 
had  embarked  in  London  on  an  English  vessel  bl^uiid  to  the  East 
Jndies ;  that  she  was  lost  near  Malacca,  where  all  the  crew  died 
except  himself,  four  Englishmen,  and  two  negroes;  that  tbeB^ 
seven  people  seisied  an  Indian  junk,  with  the  intent  of  retumiftg  to 
Engird ;  that  the  negroes,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  get  pds^ 
3es6ion  oiF  the  vessel,  threw  diemselves  into  die  ^a ;  that  she  waft 
driven  vrpon  the  coast  of  Mauritius,  whence  the  En^ish  put  to 
sea  again  to  continue  the  voyage,  but  that  he,  the  Frenchman^  waft 
resoWed  to  rethain  there,  rather  than  encoimter  neiv'hardships  ^  thait 
he  bad  been  nearly  tvi'o  years  withoiit  the  sight  of  a  hntsiafl 
creature,  and  that  his  sole  sustenance  was  the  fruit  of  the  i^t 
palm  and  the  iiesh  of  turtles.  His  bodily  strength,  it  seems,  had 
not  foiled  him,  but  his  understanding  was.  con^derably  impairedL 
His  clothes  had  gradually  fallen  tx>  pieces,  and  he  was  found  in  a 
state  approaching  to  nakedness.  ^  t 

From  this  period  the  Dutch  were  in  die  practice  of  caHing  at 
Mauritius  for  water  and  turtles ;  but  it  was  uotuntH  ibeyear*  t64'4 
that  ikey  began  to  think  of  making  a  regular  establishmeat  opcm 
it.  Whatever  that  establishment  might  have  been,  it  is  certain 
&at  it  failed  of. success;  for,  towardu  the  end  of  the  aentury,  they 
abandoned  the  ishod  altogether. 

In  the  mean  time  M.  de  Flacourt,  a  directbr  of  the  French  East 
India  Company,  who  had  proceeded  on  a  mission  to  the  Island 
of  Madagascar,  passed  from  thence  to  Mascaregnas,  and,  finding 
it  unoccupied,  formed  a  settlement  upon  it  in  the  year  l6]^,  and 
gave  it  die  name  of  Bourbon.  From  Bourh€m  a  few  families 
went  to  Mauritius,  which  the  Dutch  had  abandoned,  and  in  1712 
establidied  themselves  on  the  island,  changing  its  name  to  that  of 
the  Isle  of  France.  The  neighbouring  isbmd  of  Bourbon,  in' due 
heat  of  revolutionary  frenzy,  was  named,  we  know  not  why,  Re^ 
union,  which,  in  the  servility  of  adulation,  was  afterwards  sunk 
in  that  of  Buonapart6  ;  at  the  same  time  Port  Louis,  the  capital 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  was  dignified  w\th  tl^e  name  of  Poit  Na^ 
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poleoh;    It  is  to  be  hoped,  however/ that  we  shall  not  sanction 
these  names  of  modem  prostitution. 

I  The  Isle  of  FriEmce,  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Madagascar, 
between  the  £Oth  and  Slst  degree  of  southern  latitude,  and  about 
58^  30^  of  eastern  longitude,  is,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
the  Abb^  de  la  Caille,  about  35  miles  in  len^  and  23  in  breadth. 
It. can  scarcely  be  cadled  a  mountainous  isuand,  though  there  are 
some  considerable  ranges  on  the  northern  and  eaastem  c6a8t& 
.The  chain  which  encircles  the  town  of  Port  Liouis  is  considered 
as  the  highest;  one  of  the  peaked  rocks  of  which,  bearii^  a 
fiuDCted  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  woman,  is  estimated  at 
.  somewhat  more  than  3000  feet.  On  the. southern,  western,  juid 
central  parts  of  the  island  are  plains  of  considerable  extent,  llie 
gfeater  part  of  the  island  was  once,  and  the  mountains  and  rising 
grounds  are  still,  covered  with  wood,  among  which  are  several 
kinds  of  timber  of  good  quality ;  but,  where  die  approaches  to 
the  forests  were  not  difficult,  the  trees  have  been  so  wantonly  de- 
stroyed, that  at  present  very  little  remains.  Streams  of  water,  but 
few  of  them  perpetual,  rush  from  the  high  lands  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  soil  is  not  generally  rich.  It  consists  iBostiy  of  a  brofwn 
volcanic  rock  of  argillaceous  lava,  abounding  with  iron,  whidi 
easily  crumbles  into  mould.  The  shores  of  the  island  are  girt  with 
reefs  of  coral  rock,  in  some  parts  of  which,  especially  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  are  intricate  passages  for  small  vessels.  In  no  place 
is  a  sandy  beach  to  be  found;  the  margui  of  little  bays  or  coves  are 
covered  with  the  calcareous  fragments  of  those  extraordinary  sub- 
marine fabrics,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  worms. 

The  only  town  in  the  island  is  Port  Louis,  utuated  in  a  narrow 
valley  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north- 
western coast.  From  the  range  of  broken  mountains  behind  it,  a 
copious  rill  of  wttter  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
houses  are  principally  constructed  of  wood,  oidy  a  single  story  in 
height.  In  the  skirts  of  the  town  are  the  government  store*houses, 
and  the  military  parade :  the  naval  arsenal,  we  believe,  is  complete 
in  all  the  requisite  buildings ;  but  as  the  tide  does  not  rise  above 
three  feet,  there  are  no  docks  for  repairing  ships.  The  port,  how- 
ever, affords  every  convenience  for  careening. 

On  the  opposite  coast  of  the  island  there  is  another  and  a  more 
spacious  harbour,  called  Port  South  East.  The  Dutch  made  this 
their  principal  port.  Being  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island, 
its  entrance  is  easier  than  that  of  Port  Louis,  and,  from  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  air,  it  is  a  much  healthier  situation,  but  as  the  wind  al- 
most perpetually  blows  into  it,  the  difficulty  for  ships  to  get  out  coun* 
terbalances  tlie  advantage  of  the  facility  with  which  they  enter.  It 
is  supposed,  however^  that,  by  blowing  up  a  few  rocks,  a  northern 
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passa^  might  .be  opened,  )\ihtch  'would  remedy  the  incbnveni. 
encc. 

No  data  have  yet  been  made  public,  on  \phicii  any.coirect  esti* 
mate  can  be  formed  of  the  population  of  the  island.  The  vi$« 
count  de  Vaux  states  ity  (on  his  own  authority  apparently,)  in  ]  77!>, 
to  consist  of  65,000,  of  which  10,000  were  whites  ^nd  mulattoes^ 
and  55,000  slaves.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  is 
nearly  double.  Port  Louis  alone  is  supposed  to  contain,  {30,000 
inhabitants. 

The  colonists  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  are  distin** 
guished  for  simplicity  of  manners  and  hospitality.  -  Here,  as  every 
where  else,  the  ladies  (far  the  gayeist  part  of  the  population)  are 
food  of  displaying  their  figure  in  dancing.  They  are  in  general  well 
made,  of  good  features,  in  possession  of  a  tolerable  share  of  wit 
and  vivacity,  and  have  more  taste  than  might  be  expected  in  so  re- 
mote and  secluded  a  colony.  They  marry  at  an  early  age,  and  are 
remarkable  for  attention  to  their  domestic  duties,  and  for  attach* 
ment  to  their  husbands  and  children.  *  Both  men  and  women,' 
says  Admiral  Kempenfeit,  '  are  strong  and  well  made ;  they  breathe 
a  wholesome  air,  are  in  continual  exercise,  and  are  distinguished  for 
their  moderation  and  temperance.  The  women  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  shape^  in  whichlhey  surpass 
those  of  old  France.' 

The  climate  is  moderate,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  delightful,  that 
we  have  litde  doubt  the  Isle  of  France  will  speedily  become  tlie 
Montpelier  of  the  East,  to  which  the  invalids  of  Hindostan  will 
repair  for  the  restoration  of  health.  We  can  scarcely  rveuture  to 
pronounce  this  an  advantage  to  tlie  colonists,  u^ss  the  making  of 
money  cheap,  and.  every  thing  else  dear,  may  be  so  considered* 
According  to  M.  Perron,  the  greatest  heat,  excepting  on  -particular 
occasions,  does  not  rise  beyond  8£*  of  Fahrenheit,  and  ihe. least 
descends  not  below  64°.  The  general  range  of  the  mercury,  from 
May  and  November,  when  the  S.  E.  trade  blows,  is  from  66  to 
72^ ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  the  winds  are  variable 
from  the  N.  W;  to  N.  E.  from  66  to  79"*.  The  hurricanes,  which 
seldom  fail  to  take  place  about  once  in  five  years,  are  commonly 
in  the  month  of  December. 

The  products  of  the  island,  as  may  be  supposed,  from  its  favour* 
able  position,  are  very  various.  Almost  every  species  of  fruit, 
grain,  &Ci- might  be  raised,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  valuable  plmt 
has  had  its  trial.  The  cinnamon,  pepper,  cocoa,  tea  plant,  and 
the  cactus  cocbineliifera  have  indeed  failed;  but  sugar,  cofiee, 
cloves,  manioc,  cotton,  and  indigo,  may  now  be  reckoned  as  the 
staple  commodities  of  die  island.  The  native  trees,  shrubs, 
creepers^  and  herbaceous  plants^  are  equally  numerous  and  elegant. 
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The  kihabitants  sow  but  little  grain ;  two  thir4i,  at  least,  of  this  ar* 
tide  being  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  isle.  '  They  have  feweat* 
tie^  ^nd  depend  chiefly,  for  what  beef  they  consnraey  on  Madagas- 
car; but  they  have  no  want  of  pigs  and  poultry.  The  sea  supplies 
them  with  various  kinds  of  fish,  and  the  rocks  on  the  coast,  with 
cri^,  lobsters,  and  oysters. 

The  Isle  of  Bourbon  is  about  100  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  the  Isle 
of  France.  It  is  nearly. circular,  without  a  bay  or  indent  on  ks 
coast.  It  rises  gradually,  from  every  side,  to  a  high  peaked  point, 
near  the  ceiltre,  which  is  volcanic,  and  almost  perpetually  eoutting 
either  ilame  or  smoke.  Its  altitude  has  been  estimated  at  9000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  two  towns  on  Uiis  island, 
St.  Dennis  ^^rA  St.  Paul/  the  former  of  which  is  the  princifttl, 
being  the  residence  of  the  Governor,  the  Supreme  Council,  and  the 
other  public  functionaries.  Not  only  is  the  soil  of  this  islsmd  more 
fertile  &an  that  of  the  I^e  of  France,  but  the  colonuts  have  a 
better  system  of  cultivation,  and  the  produce  is  more  abundant. 
The  quantity  of  grain  may  be  much  increased ;  the  plantations  of 
cotton,  which  is  here  of  a  superior  quaKty,  may  also  be  extended. 
The  coffee  is  excellent,  being  reckoned  littie  infieriot  to  that  of 
Moka. 

The  population  of  Bourbon,  according  to  viseouut  de  Vaux,  is 
stated  (but  on  no  better  authority,  we  presume,  than  before)  at 
56,000,  of  which  8,000  are  whites  and  mutattoes,.  and  48,000 
slaves.  In  the  pamphlet  by  *  An  Oflker  of  the  Expedition,'  its 
population  is  said  to  consist  of  90,346^  of  which  I(),4f00  aore  wbuies 
and  Creoles,  3,496  free  blacks,  and  70,450  slaves.  In  the  soaw 
book,  the  tots^  valae  of  the  agricakwral  produce  of  Bourbon  is 
estimated  at  1,430,800  dolbrs,aiid  thepiri^Uc  revenue  at  230,000. 

The  island  of  Rodnguest  should  not  be  forgotten.  Situated  to 
windward  of  the  other  two,  it  was,  with  great  judgment,  first  takoi 

nession  of  by  Colonel  KeatBig,  as  the  ontwork  to  the  others. 
about  18  mile»  long,  by  six  broad,  abounds  with,  wood  for 
feel,  and  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water.  There  are  two 
good  roadsteds  for  sUpping ;  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on 
the  south.  The  climate  is  delightfiil ;  myriads  of  land  tui'tles  are 
found  on  it :  sea  turtles  are  also  abundant  on  the  coast.  Hiree 
families  only  inhabited  th^  isfcufuL  The  viscount  gives  us  (p.  103.) 
the  history  of  a  M.  Le  Guat,  one  of  its  first  settlers.  This  per- 
son was  one  of  the  refugee  protestonts  of  France,  who  went 
ft'om  Hc^land  with  a  view  of  taking  refuge  on  the  Uo  of  Boup* 
bon;  finding  it,  on  theiv  arrival,  in  the  possessicm  of  the  French,»tbey 
landed  on  Rodriguez.  This  little  narrative,  which  is  given  in  the 
adventurer  s  own  words,  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  the  best  part  of  tke 
book ;  and  is,  indeed,  interesting  and  amusing  in  a  very  higb  degiee. 
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'  Amdn^  the  numtier  of  onr  acqimititos  mdst  aho  b^'-  included 
the  groci^,  or  arcfaipelago,  of  smdl  istands,  sitnafed'fo  th^  north* 
ti'ard,  c^^lted  the  Anyirant^,  Maht,  or  Sechelles  ielandtf,  <he  prmei^ 
pal  of  M^bichis  the  Great  Sechdles^  contaitting  ftbo«t  600  mlMiht- 
tant9.  It  aboffnids  with  wood  and  water,  and  posseswea  an  exe^* 
lent  harbour.  Another  of  these  islands,  called  Piraslaiil,  has  also  fl 
good  harbour.  They  nrnst  all  now  cease  to  be  what  they  have 
bee»,  the  resort  of  marauders,  and  the  receptaelea  of  Freneb 
plnnd<^F  and  slaves  frotn  Mozambique,  'Madag»Scar,  and  the 
Cofftoi-o  islands.  ' 

We  now  proceed  to  inquii^  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  etxieait, 
Our  i^cfcent  cofique^ts  are  likely  to  prove  advantageoiw/  In  the  fimMI 
|ilace,  then,  we  do  not  conceive  that  any  immeaiaMf  benefit  to  the 
commercial  world  will  result  from  the  addition  of  tile  Isies  o# 
Prance  and  Boui*bo«  to  the  number  of  our  cotemte*.  •  As  coloniri 
territories  merely,  we  should  consider  thefft'  as  of  \\6  greatr  impor- 
tance. With  all  possible  economy,  the  retention  of  thenv  must 
add  soihething  to  the  national  expenses.  Coffee,  cottcm,  and  su- 
gar, we  caimot  be  iaid  (o  want ;  and  these  arfl  their  principal  pro- 
duct^; The  colonists  have  little,  at- present,- to  give  in  exehange  for 
the  few  manttfactures  of  Great  Britain  and  India,  which  they  con- 
sume. Except  the  petty  traffic  carried  on  with  Americans,*  con- 
iristing  chiefly  in  exchanges  of  provisions  for  hard  money  and  lum- 
ber, their  trade  was  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Madagascar,  the 
Comoro  islands,  and  the  Arab  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  This  trade  consisted  in  the  barter  of  prkie  goods,  spirits, 
fire  arms,  and  ammunition,  for  black  cattle,  rice,  gold  duat,  ele- 
phants' teeth,  and  slaves.  Such  M-as  the  legitimate  coinmerce  of 
the  islands;  but  of  late,  a  number  of  small  piratical  privateers, 
fitted  out  by  speculative  adventurers,  infested  the  channel  ^  Mo- 
zambique, plundered  the  defenceless  settlements  di  the  Arabs  and 
Porttigueze,  and  made  prize  of  every  embarkation  unable  to  resist 
them.  Having  thns  worked  then^selvea  into*  a  ftfll  cargo,  they 
stood  to  the  northward  of  Zanzibar,  erossed  to  the  Mali6  islands, 
and,  remaining  there  till  the  hurricane  season  approached,  and  oor 
squadron  wasf,  in  eonse<pience,  withdrawn,  they  idipped  into  Port 
Louis. 

The  Amerrcaos,  we  should  have  added,  were  likewise  the  pur-* 
chasers^  or  the  carriers,  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  cargoes 
ea'ptured  from  the  East  India  Company. 

^'1%  is  obvious  that  some  of  tho^  resources  have  ceased ;  but  the 
legal  trade  will  rapidly  extend  itself  to  every  part  of  the  great  island 
of  M^»d^sdar,  the  Comoro  islands,  the  whole  raM^e  o#  the  eastern 
eotfsf  of  AiVica,  and  fhence  along  the  chores  of  Arabia  to  tbe 
mduth  of'  tlie  Euphrates. 
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Casting  our  <^s  to  the  elutwarcl,  we  may  observe  how  very  fa-* , 
vourably  situated  the  Isle  of  France  is  as  a  centr^  point  of  coni-» 
muaicatiott  with  those  inmim^rable  islands  which  constitute  the 
great  Asiaftk  archipelago,  from  the  Phallipines  on  thenortfai  to  Van 
Dieraan's  Land  on  the  south,  containing  a  population,  pmbably, 
sot  inferior,  lo  that  of  the  whole  of  Hindpstan. 

The  itttet^counie  with  those  islands  has  been  hitherto  ^mriefl  on 
by  the  XHitcb,  the  Americans,  the  Malays,  and  the  Chinese,  lliey 
are  wtthotit  the  scope  of  the  East  India  Company's  ti«de,  but^ 
unfortunately,  not  considered  as  without  the  range  of  its  charter. 
.  We  feel  confident,  however,  diat  the  time  is  f«ot  far  distaqt,  (and 
^  fall  of  the.  French  islands  must  hasten  the  event,)  when  that  bar 
will  be  removed  which,  though  closed  against  Britirii  subjects,  has 
unaccountably  been  open  to  all  the  world  besides.  We  pretend 
not  to  draw  the  precise  line  where  esclusion  and  toleration  diould 
meet,  but  we  may  be  parmitted  to  question  the  policy  of  allowii^ 
a  free  and  uiunternipted  trade  in  the  Indian  seas  to  the  Americana/ 
while  a  British  vessel  is  not  permitted  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope !  Surely,  under  the  difficulties  with  which  British  commerce^ 
now  labours,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  these  parts  of  the 
East,  vridi  whidi  the  India  Company  have  no  immediate  intercourse, 
may  be  du:own  open  to  the  private  trader.  The  plea  of  a  want  of 
capital  to  embaric  in  Indian  commerce,  which  has  been  sometimes 
alleged  in  justification  of  fbe  interdiction,  appears  to  us  utterly  in- 
conclusive, in  the  {M-esentcase,  judging,  as  we  do,  from  die  example 
of  the  Americans.  We  .speak  from  authority,  when  we  si^y  that 
more  than  SOO  of  dieir  ships  touched  at  the  Isle  of  France  alone, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  previous  to  the  embaigo. 

It  was  a  favonrite  project  of  the  French,  <  brfore  ike  Revolution, 
to  make  the  Isle  of  France,  not  only  the  grand  entrep6t  of  dieif 
<:omm^e  in  the  East^— aoodier  T^ey  surpassing  the  ancient  mart 
in  wealth  and  magnificence-^-^but  also  to  render  it  the  bulwark  of 
all  their  settlements  ki  Asia,  the  era<Se  of  future  conquer.  To 
them,  indeed,  it  was  of  infinite  importance ;  but  to  lui,  who  hold  the 
Gape  and  Ceylon,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  equally  valuable.  It 
wiU  be  found,  however,  particularly  useful,  on  accoimt  of  its  safe- 
and  commodious  harbour,  and  its  abundance  of  refreshments. 
The  commanding  situation* of  the  island  not  oidy  opens  a  wide 
field  for  commercial  enterprise,  but  holds  out  considerate  encou- 
ragement for  the  extension  of  that  hnportant  branch  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  the  whale  fishery ;  both  the  black  and  the  sperma- 
ceti  whale  Abounding  in  those  seas. 

If,  then,  no  immediate  advantage  to  the  coo^mereeof  diis  coun- 
try may  be  expected  from  the  possession  of  those  islands,  yet  vfe 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  they  n^ust,  eventually,  lead  to 
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great  public  baiefit/ufdess^  indeed^  ^  iatercourse  with  them  shall 
continue  to  be.  cramped  by  the  .East  India  Conqpany  •  ' 

But  die  impoftaice  of  the  conquest  is  not,  m  our  mindB>  to 
be,  measured  merely  hy  liie  ^aoce  oS  profit  and  losd  in  the  'knerw 
chant's  ledger,  or  by  the  aatount  of  the  cusloofi-house  reci&ipts. 
It  is  important  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  that '.  these  ^colonies 
should  be  wrested  from  France.  By  this  event  an  unmeciate  and 
totid  stop*  must  be  put  to  that  part  of  the  skve  trade  which  was 
carried  on  fkom  those  islands.  No  fdea  can  now  eai^  for'  the  con* 
tifuianee  of  that  odious  traffic,  either  widi  Madi^asoar  or  any  part 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Afiica,  not  included  withb  the  nanroir 
limits  of  the  Portugueze  settlements.  Even  diere  it  ought,  and, 
we  venture  to  prophecy,  very  speedily  will  cease.  The  sovereign 
of  these  wretdied  remnants  of  farmer  splendour  has  pledged  him- 
self, by  a  solemn  treaty,  to  put  an  end  to  this  tr^d^  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  dominions,  merely  reseitviog  to  .his,  subjects  the 
r^ht  of  purchasing  slaves  wiAin  Uie  African  posaesaions  of  tiMt 
crown  of  Portii^al.  Now  as  these  possessions'  have  reference 
chiefly  to  the  western  settlements,  and  as  Portuguese  subjects  aite 
not  pennitted  to  carry  on  the  trade,  without  the  limits  of  their 
awn  territories,  tlie  result  must  be  a  gradual  abandonment  by 
the  slave  dealers  of  those  miserable  spots  which  they  now  occupy, 
and  where  they  feebly  drag  on  a  life  of  perpetual  dread,  anmlst 
privations  and  danmrs  of  evecy  kind.  We  are  the  more  inclined 
to  h(^  this,  as  the  Poi!tu^eze  vessels  which  carried  off  daves  wer^ 
very  .few  in  ccmiparison  with  Americans,  French,  Arabs,  and, 
sorry  are  we  to  acM,  Eiq^lish.  The  Portugueze  were  the  collectors 
and  ^bol^side  dealers ;  ^e  others  were  the  carriers.  If,  however, 
any  of  the  former  are  now  caught  trading  mthout  their  settlementSj^ 
or  of  the  latter  tt^clitit-thesB,  they  will  become  equally  seizable  by 
our  cruizers.  .    . 

The  great  aud  populous  island  of  Madagascar  will  feel  immedi-i 
ate  benefit  from  our  congest.  The  unhappy  natives  of  this  island 
have  loi^  been  cursed  with  the  restless  and  unceasing  activity  of 
that  description  of  Frenchmen  recently  known  by  the  name  of 
Commercial  Agents,  not  less  than  forty  of  whom  were  dispersed 
round  the  coast,  to  encourage  war  amoi^  the  natives,  as  the  most 
fertile  source  of  a  supply  of  slaves :  and  as  the  whole  island,  large 
as  it  is,  was  unable  to  satisfy  Iheur  demands,  the  natives  of  the 
north-^est  coast  of  Madagi^ear  have,  for  many  years,  been  in 
the  practice  of  fitting  out  formidable  expeditions  consisting  some- 
times of  three  hundred  laige  boats,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  thou^ 
sand  men,  against  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  Comoro  islands, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  off  and  selling  them  to  the 
French.     By  these  predatory  invasions  the  beautiful  island  of  Jo^i* 
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haimay  <iS  ^hach  we  baJse  so  mterestii^  a  deacriplioii  firofn  th« 
pen  of  Sir  Williaai  Joaes,  hts  nearly  becnidqHifulateci  > 

TlieiwfaoiBy  indeed,  oi  eastern  Africa  Hmflta^ikUy  participate  in 
the  benefits  Ihat  wiil  result  fr<»ai  the  aspUme^^-  the  Isles  «f  Fnnee 
and  Bonriban. '  Hie  natives  on  die  isaost  will  find  an  iiadlicemeot 
for.the  ^ciikWatioB  of  a  soil  extfiemeiy-ferfide^  under  a  clunalie  fs» 
tronrafaie  to. the  growth  ot  every  description  of  giaki  and  fruit;  and 
those'of  the  interior  will,  as  in  ancient  times,  flock  to  the  ports  with 
gold  dust,  elephants'  teeth,  aad  such  other  marketabk  articks  as 
dieir  eoantry  produces.  On  this  ade  of  Africa,  there  is  due  inost 
f  nonrafflig  'prospect  for  bettering  the  cdnditioa  of  Ae  natives, 
^trho,  from  ail  accounts,  appear  to  be  deserving  of  a  better  fate 
ihan  has  fallea  to  iheir  lot.  The  least  civilized,  as  £m*  as  discoveries, 
have  been  pqshed,  are  die  Koussi,  or  Kaffers,  bordering  on  the  co-» 
lony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  yet  these  people  live  in  comsi^ 
derafale  societica,  and  in  a  stete  of  subordination  to  their  rulers. .  Piu 
vate  frofsxty  is  respected,  and  they  are  reniarkable  for  th^ip  gentle 
disposition  and  hospitality  to  strangers.  Beyond  thtee  are  the  tio-« 
ahuaaas,  next  die  Barraioos,  of  the  same  race  with  the  Koussi,  but 
advauoed  beyond  them  in  civilization :  they  reside  in.  towns,  poi^ 
tainii^  6tom  Aim  to  fifibeea  thousand  souls.  Their  lands  ve  in  » 
state  of  cultivation.  They  have  granaries  for  the  preservation  of 
their  produce;  and  vast  herds  of  cattle;  nor  are  they  iluacquaiiited 
with  some  of  the  arts  of  civiliaed  ii£e.  There  is  also  great  reason 
to  believe  that  the  farther  we  proceed  to  die  hostfa,  the  more  eiH 
lightened  are  die  natives,  die  more  populous  is  the  country,  and 
die  more  productive  the  soil.  This  we  learn  from  the  few  notices 
yrhidi  have  been  received  from. die  late  Dr.  Cowan,,  who,  while  ha 
proceeded  towards  the  north,  found  the  inhabitants  of  so  good  and 
benevolent  a  disposition  that,  had  he  fortunately  contiuoed  his  journey 
in  that  direction,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  might  no^ 
have  pushed  his  discoveries  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger  or  to  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  But  tenting  off  to  the  eastward,  along  a 
branch  of  :thc  Zambesi,  with  a  view  of  readnng  Soffiila,  he  had 
the  misfortune,  as  we  stated  in  a  form^  number,  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  traffickers  in  human  4esb,  and  from  that  moment  nofur<- 
ther  iutell^eiice  has  been  received  from  liim  or  from  any<of.  his  wki 
fortunate  companions. 

While  in  a  moral  and  commercial  poifit  of  view,  an  interooarse 
with  the  interior  <^^  Africa  from  die  east  is  a  desirable  object,  suck 
an  event  would,  at  the  same  time,  tend  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge.  The  pernicious  effects  of  the  slave 
trade  on  the  minds  of  the  natives,  added  to  the  extreme  jealousy 
of  the  PorUigueze,  have  pfe%'ented  our  acquauitance  with  the  iute* 
riov.    The  Portuguese  it  is  true  formerly  na\'igated  the  Zambezi 
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for  some  kundrod  miles  up  the  coufitry,  buithe  little  \iiiich  they  have 
thought  fit  to  {comsuinicatiey  through  the  most  authentic  historian' 
of  their  conqabsts  suid  discoveries^  tends  rather  to  excite  thaa  to 
gratify  curiosity.  We  are  told  b^  l>e  Barros  that  near  the  gold 
mines >of  Soflmla  are  some  very  ancient  stone  buildings,  beaiing  so-* 
veral  inscriptions  equally  unintelligible  to  the  Moorish  merchants 
and  to  the  Portugueze.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
weie  «%Gled  by  those  Arabs  who  are  known  to  have  settled  on  this 
part  of  thib^MLSi  before  the  cotmnencement  of  the  CbriatiauierQ* 
Nor  can  tbey  be  considered  as  the  works  of  the  Chiaese  Goiouists,: 
who,  aecodhi^  to  Marmot,  formed  a  settleaient  at  Soffala ;  the. 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  buildings  being  very  different  from  the 
l^t  and  airy  houses  inhabited  by  their  countrymaK  It  is  still  m 
question^  indeed,  whether  the  Chinese,  at  any  period,  traded  so  fan 
down  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  bow  a  nation 
whose  dwellings  are  their  ships  and  boats  diould  cease  to  have  ships 
aud^boats;  yet  it  is  very  certain  that  Vasca  de  Gama  did  not  observe; 
a  single  embarcation  of  any  kind,  from  the  bay  of  Saldanha  to  tfae^ 
moiufa  of  the  Zambezi.  A  parallel  has  been  drawn  by  a  modern 
tisaveller  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Hottentots,  and  the  reseni-* 
blanceis  sufficiently  i-emarkable;  he  observes  too  that  the  latter  hav« 
not  a  single  canoe  for  fishing,  nor  a  raft  to  cross  a  river. 

Ijookiug  at  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  an  immediate  and  most  important  advantage  presents  it« 
self.  The  valuable  trade  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  pri- 
vate merchants  in  India  is  now  exempt  from  tiiose  ruinous  losses  by 
capture  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  since  the  commenceraenl 
of  the  war.  Not  a  single  port  is  left  open  to  the  enemy  throughout 
the  Indian  seas ;  the  inner^  the  middle,  and  the  outer  passages  from 
the  Cape  are  now  all  equally  safe*  Before  the  capture,  no  force  on 
,  our  piiit  was  evpxal  to  prolect  so  wide  an  expanse  of  ocean.  The 
squadron  employed  in  these  seas  will  now  be  greatly  reduced.  It 
appears,  ftx>m  Steele's  list,  that  the  force  actually  employed  o» 
the  Cape  and  Indian  stations  amounted  to  aix  sail  of  the  line,  twi> 
of  fifty  guiiS)  thirtyttwo  frigates,  and  six  sloops;  the  expense ^Qf 
which  cannot,  in  those  seas,  bejestimatedsolow  as  1,500^000/.  a; 
year.  Suf^iosing  one  half  lof  this  force  to  be  withdrawn,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  more  than  one  half  will  be  so,  an  imaaediaite  and  po* 
sitive  saving  will  be  effected  of  700,000/;  a  year.  Butthewost 
material  saving  is  that  which  will  be  efticted  in  tlie  expense  of' 
human  life,  by  withdrawing  so  lange  a..propoitiodieL  of  our  seammi 
from  an  unhealdiy  dimate.  This  consideration*adone  is  worth  ail 
the  cost  of  the  expedition. 

The  revenues  of  the  islands,  from  an  increased  trade  and  influx ; 
of  shipping,  will  prdiiably  moite  than  .defray  the  dvil:  establish- 
ment ; 
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ment ;  and  we  conceive.that  a  small  military  garrison  will  be  8uffi«> 
cient  for  the  protection  of  the  two  islands,  whose  sef  urity  appears 
to  us  to  depend  rather  on  a  naval  than  a  military  force. 

It  is  the  Cape  which  must  be  considered  as  tiie  great  military 
depdt;  and  the  Isle  of  Finance,  with  its  commodioas  harbour^  as 
the  general  naval  establishment  for  repairing  and  refitting  the 
squadron  employed  on  the  Cape  station.  The  military  works  for 
theprotectionfof  Port  Louis  being  all  that  are  necessary  to  be  k^t 
up,  and  being  already,  as  We  understand,  complete,  the  talents  of 
an  engineer  cannot  be  required,  and  the  expenditure  of  that  depart- 
metitf  which  seldom  knows  any  bounds,  may  be  altogether  spared* 

But,  for  other  reasons  than  that  of  ej^pense,  it  may  be  politic 
neither  to  extend,  nor  indeed  to  keep  in  repair,  the  military  works 
on  the  island.  When  the  great  question  of  peace  comes  to  be  agi- 
tated, if  such  an  event  can  be  looked  to  during  the  life  of  the  pre** 
sent  ruler  of  France,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  restoration  of  the 
two  islands  will  be  made  a  sine  qua  non.  This  consideration  will 
undoubtedly  have  its  due  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  may  have 
to  negociate,  and  they  will  not,  we  are  well  assured,  fail  to  ^cact  an 
equivalent  in  some  other  quarter  in  which  our  interests  and  our 
wishes  are  equally  concerned,  for  a  sacrifice  to  which  the  enemy 
attaches  so  decided  an  importance. 

Looking  forward  to  such  an  event,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say, 
pull  down  rather  than  build  up ;  demolish  mther  than  repair ;  en- 
courage agriculture  and  commerce,  and  contribute  by  every  possible 
means  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants;  but 
repress  the  expenditure  of  British  capital  on  the  permanent  pro* 
perty  of  the  islands,  and,  above  all,  on  military  woiks,  whidi  may 
one  day  be  turned  against  us. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  tlie  colony  on  which  British  capital 
may  be  laid  out  to  individus^l  and  national  advantage.  Why  this 
delightful  region  has  been  so  totfdiy  neglected  since  it  came  into  our 
possession ;  why  a  tract  of  country  equal  to  the  immediate  subsist- 
ence of  ten  thousand  families,  and  eventually  to  ten  times  that  nam- 
ber,  is  suffered  to  remain  a  waste,  is  a  mystery  in  political  economy 
Miiich  we  do  not  pretend  to  unravel.  This  grand  outwork  of  India 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  ceded  at  a  peace.  To  whom  indeed 
should  it  be  ceded  ?  Obtained  by  conquest  from  a  power  that  no 
longer  exists,  whose  very  name  is  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Eur^pe^ 
we  should  as  soon  yield  up  one  of  our  ports  as  listen  to  a  proposal 
for  surrendering  this  important  colony.  Here  unquestionably  should 
be  established  our  great  military  depot,  where  the  climate  is  favour- 
able for  the  soldier,  and  where  his  subsistence  can  be  afforded  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Isle  of  France  was  considered  as  highly 
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i|ii)>o|1mit  for  the  comtnatce,  ,8cc.'  ot  tbe  enemy.    It  was/  in  fiic^^ 
ibe  only  source  from  which  he  co^ld  draw  a.  sma^l  supply  of  coIo-* 
nial  produce.     To  his  marine  it  was  of  more  consequence  than 
would  it  first  appear.     It  was  the  only  place  to  which  his  frigates 
could  run.     The  safe  return  of  any  one  of  them  was  a  great  feat ; 
an  escape  ^9  hiutod  ai^<a:trituii{>h  I  thepffic^  and  creMfs^^^QW  be^ 
€ome  sailorly  were  distvibitfed  aibong  their  lin^*of-foaltiQ  shipsi  to* 
i{»^uct  die  amphibious  and  sea-sick  oiHcar^  aad  kmdniien,  whoi 
hud  bfen  so  l<>ng  pent  up  in  port.     By  the  capture  of  ihe  islands 
Mfe  have  cut  off  this  little  nul'sei;y  for  training  sea  officers,  and 
iiarmwed  tbe  .means  of  raisii^  seamen.     Napoleon  may  butld- 
^afaipsV till  his  porta  and  harbours  are  ehoaked  with  them;  ha* 
must  baye  '  colonies  and  commerce'  before  they  will  be  of  much 
uae  to  him  ;  they  are  machines  thai  will  neither  fight  kior  sail  of. 
,  Aeir  own  accord,  nor  can  ihey  ev^  be.  fought  or  moved  by  land*, 
vf&k.    Our  obvious  policy,  therefore,  is  to  prevent  him,  Which  we 
can  easily  do,  from  making  seamen. 

,  ^  The  isL^  Qf  france  was  the  spot  in  which -was  hatched  and  nur- 
tured the  ^irit  of  disaffection  and  revolt  aniong  the  Mahrattas  ^nd 
other  powers  of  Hindostan.    It  fumisoed  a  ready  and  never^faiUn^  > 
simply  of  adventurers  in  seardkof  military  fortune.    It  supplied » 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  officers  to  teach  th^  use  of  thein,  to  the; 
c^^ffected  10  Pei^ia,  through  th<^  retidy  instruments,  the  dommer- 
cial  agents,  station^  at  Muscat  and  Byssdrah.    All  assistance  toi^ 
qEM>peratibn  frotn.Uiis  quarter  with  any  df  the  powers  of  India  is. 
completely  cat  off;  and  SQ  commanding  is  our  situation  in  those 
qea£,  that  vifere  we,  by  aay  unfolreseeD -event,'  compelled  to  abaa^^ 
don  the  peninsula  ^f  India,  we  verily  believe  that  no  power  onrr 
ciarth  would  ^hold  it  to  any  advantage,  or  in  any  statfe  of  traof  uil- . 
li^,  wl^ie  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mauritius,  and  CeyliMi 
remained  11^  our  possession.    This  last  miiguificeiit  island,  pos-- 
seasing  hai:boturs  in  which  ih^  whole,  navy  of  England  ihight  lie  in 
perfect  security,  might  become,  by  pjpper  culture,'  tbe  granary  of 
t^ie  Indian. empire.    To  Englaad  it  ibould  be  considci^  as  tlia 
hr^test  jewel  in  the  Indian  diadem.    It  is  the  spot  oa  which,  ia 
case  of  midfortane,  our  army  wiUfind  a  safe  retreat,  and  from 
which  alone  ^e  could  hope  to  r^ain  a  footing  on  the  continent.—  ' 
In  short,  itk  the  key  of  Iiniia.    Here  shoiiU  be  our  grand estafohsh* 
ment.    Qi|r  ^np^MJ^  b  msnlar;  and  while  we  coilfine  ourselves  to 
islands  >ve,  ^re  seci^ire. 

Having  thus  concisely  pointed  out  the  several  views  under  which 
t^  co|iquest:of  the  Frenth  islinds  may  be  regarded,  we  have  <m\y 
farther  to  observe,  that  no  event  of  equal  importanoe  to  tfaa  s^tapf 
the  war,  has,  in  our  opinion,  taken  place,  since  the  memorable  and 
utipsu-alleled  victory  of  Trafalgar. 
-V9L.  v.  NO.  IX.  e  Art. 
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A»T.  XI.  Chalmers, — Hill, — Bosanquet, — Rieardo, — Jfkinson^ 
—  E.Tkomion, — Rutherford, — Lune, — Cock, — Coutts   Trot- 
^  ter, — Fonbianmie,  — Eliot,-^  Smith, — Wilson,  — Hoare,-^Mar 
ryatt — on  the  Report  of  the  BuIUon  Committee. 

SINCE  the  publkatioa  of  the  Bqport  of  the  Bullioti  Comtnitteei 
^  the  p«iiipUet9  on  that  subject  httve  been  innQmetable/  but  we 
vrofefts  to  MTe  found  oor  intdtects  cotiAised,  rather  than  assisted 
by  these  ancoesshre  attempts  to  dirow  new  Ikbt  upon  the  c^uestion. 

Most  of  tibem  are  on  one  side.  The  Bullion  Committee,  (with 
%lrbich  Mr.  Huskisson  is  considered  as  identified,)  is  the  common 
entmy,  and  is  attacked  from  the  right  and  firom  the  left,  m 
die  front  and  in  the  rear,  by  a  ttumerous  musketry  and  by  i  few 
li^bt  field  pieces,  but  not,  so  fetf*  as  we  have  yet  observed,  by  any  ar- 
mory of  a  large  calibre.  The  adversaries  indeed  do  not  act  much 
in  concert,  and  hence  it  occasionally  happens,  diat  they  pour  in  their 
fire  upon  each  other. 

-  it  isnot'ow  design  to  review  ftdly  any  of  the  works  before  us, 
dr  to  touch  on  all  the  various  parts  of  this  extensive  question.  Our 
cMect  tsto  give  the  chiatlctdr  of  several  of  ^Mse  publications,  to' 
cuaige  on  a  few  leading  pohits,  aaid  to  expose  some  fandamenttA 
and  very  dangerous  errors. 

-  Oneof  the  most  powferons  of  die  piecesofiMrdnance  employed' 
cnshis  occasion  against  die  Committee  b  directeni  by  Mr.  ChaI* 
>S£R9,  but  beii^  somewhat  of  die  mortar  kinld,  it  is  not  pointed 
with  precision;  and  never  hlls  die  citadel.    Hit)  sheHs  however  hiss 
thMUgh  the  air^  and  burst  in  ten  diousand  strange  and  most  unex«* 
peoted  diracdons.    In  phdner  words  Mr.  Chalmers  begins  in  angler,' 
aiidKNuntahis  his  rage  drough  his  whole  237  ^ages.    He  is  dlspo^ ' 
scd  to  cpiaiveL  with  ahnost  every  sentence  in  the  Import.    He  telb 
usof  a  aotlety  formed  in  P^ris  for  the  purpose  df  depriving  us  of 
om-  specie ;  he  sees  nodHng  but  the  spirit  of  famovation  and  jaco- 
bbism  in  the  -exhortations  to  return  to  the  ancient  "and  unabrogated 
law,  and  to  the  accustoitied  ^standard  of  our  currency.     He  shews 
by  dint  of.  document  after  document,  that  our  commerce  is  prod^- 
ously  and  progressively  increasing,  and  diatwe  are  a  nation  thrivmg 
beyond  all  eximiple;  he  treats  a  little   of  the  balance  of  trade  to ' 
which  he  refers  the  state  of  our  exchanges,  and  affirms  b  languf^ 
tawhich-we  shall  hereai^r  advert,  that  the  Commiltee  ar^  mista-* 
ken  in  supposing  that  bullion  is  the  foundation  of  our  tboney'^s- 
tetn.  J . 

*  Mr.  Hi  LL,  on  the  odier  hand,  begins^  cabnFy,  but  gathers  #annA ' 
as  he  proceeds,  ^and  is  f^r  the  most  part,  sis  we  think,  satisfiactorily 
aibwered'  by  h^own  statements  'and  admissions.     He  commence 
by  describing  three  situations  through  whi^h  a  commercial  country 

^ ;  \.  '  ^  may 
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ftiay  W  ^lipposdf  to  pass,  the  stationary,  the  improving,  and  the. 
declining,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  //e  dates  our  declining  state  ia 
fespect  t6  trade,  and  iii  respect  to  exchanges  as  the  necessary  result^ 
from  the  aefa  of  the  suspension  of  the  cash  payment  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  He  differs^  altogether  from  the  Bullion  Committee.— » 
*  You  will  perceive/  he  8avs,  '  that  I  attribute  the  evils  so  loudly 
complained  of  (the  rise  of  the  price  of  bullion  and  great  depres^oo^ 
<>f  exchanges)  solely  and  esiclusively  to  the  absolute  scarcity  of  spe* 
cie  and  bullion  in  this  country ;  and  that  so  far  from  considering, 
this  scarcity  as^  the  result  of  an  excessive  issue  of  paper,  I  consider 
diat  that  issue  *is  the  only  circumstance  which  has  prevented  the. 
scarcity  of  precious  metals  from  being  more  severely  fielt.*  (p.'41.> 
^That  there  arjs  cases,  however,  ^  in  which  a  circulating  mediumi 
not  convertible  into  specie  may  become  excessiv^^  and  by  excess. 
4nay  occasion  a  rise  in  the  nominal  price  of  comjQAodiUea/  hoi 
ifoes  not  *  as  an  abstract  position  take  upon  hin^  to  deny/  We 
fbet  curious  to  know  what  are  those  excepted  casef  in  which  a. no* 
minally  high  price  of  commodities  may  be  referred  to  an  exceaatof 
paper,  and  we  also  should  have  been  gratified  if  he  had  enabled  ub, 
to  discover  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  words  so  often  used  in  the* 
course  of  the  present  contioversy,  both  by  this  writer  and  othera». 
diat  the  doctrine  of  the  BulHon  Committee  as  '  an  abstract  posi* 
non'  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  cpncession  is  apparentiv  yery  tiaty 
taring  to  that  body^  and  proceeds  from  a  quarter  littleju^iposed  to. 
compliment  them.  We  are  therefore  anxious,  to  under^^ifl^  what 
are  die  means,  by  which  the  wisdom  of  the  doQtrin3,  of  these  vi* 
jionary  men  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  folly  of  adopting  it.  •  i 

But  we  have  a  much  stronger  admission  in  the  sequel.  Mr* 
Hill  having  dismissed  the  price  of  bullion,  is  occupiect  about  the 
qalance  of  trade,  and  b  eager  now  to  shew  diat  a  reduction  of  paper 
^ill  not  improve,  nor  in  any  respect  alter  that  balance,  a  poaitioa 
in  which,  after  some  little  qualihcation  of  it,  we  should  agree<  But 
i^  order  to  enforce  this  wholesome  truth,  he  finds  it  ne<?es8ary  to  ' 
assert,  and  he  accordingly  does  assert  most  explicitly  and  unreser- 
vedly, that  doctrine  which  he  had  before  but  half  conceded,  by  de- 
dominating  it  an  abstract  position,  and  which  for  aU  present  practi- 
csd  purposes  he  had  in  the  outset  of  his  book  most  manfully  denied. 
tn  illustration  of  his  new  position,  that  a  diminution  of  paper  will 
Hot  improve  die  balance  of  tade,  he  puts  the  supposed  case  of  the 
'reduction  of  the  circulating  medium  to  exacdy  one  Iialf  of  its  pr^ 
sent  amount.*  He  sliews,  first,  how  such  a  reduction  wpuld  ope- 
rate on  our  internal  affsurs,  namely^  by  reducing  all  prices,  and 
the^  how  inoperaUve  it  would  be  in  respect  to  foreign  commercial 
traiisac^ns,  since  these  are  purely  of  the  nature  of  barter.  It 
wouMprpdiice^  he  plainly  says,  '  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the 
'     *  Q  2  nominal 
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nominal  price  of  every  species  of  property.—'  Land,  boildines, 
shipping,  merchandize^  labour,  ajid  every  other  species  of  saleable 
iommodities  would  be  reduced  in  value  one  half/  Indeed !  Woidd 
9  reduction  of  paper  produce  this  effect  on  the  price  of  every  spe- 
cies of  saleable  commodities  ?  We  beg  leave  then  to  remind  Mr.  . 
Hill  that  among  '  saleable  commodities/  bullion  is  unquestionably. 
one.  If  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  paper  would  lower  the  value,  in 
exchange  for  paper,  of  manufactures  of  every  kind — of  hardware,  of 
broad-cloth,  and  cotton  goods — and  of  all  tlie  produce  of  the  soil — 
of  com,  of  fruits,  and  of  wines,  we  presume  that  it  would  also  lower 
the  value,  in  exchange  for  paper,  of  all  t}ie  produce  of*the  mines— of 
iron,  of  brass,  of  copper,  of  silver,  and  of  gold.  Thus,  according 
to  Mr.  Hill's  own  shewing,  a  redaction  of  paper  zDould  lower  the. 
price  of  gold,  *  It  would  produce,*  he  says,  '  a  proportionate  re-. 
duct;ion.'  '  If  therefore  bullion  should  at  any  time  be  Q.0  per  cent, 
higher ,than  paper,  (as  in  fact  it  now  is,)  or  if  50  per  cent,  the  case 
put  by  'Mr.  Hul,  a  proportionate  dimmution  of  paper  would  not 
fail  to  equalize  their  value. 

•  Mr.  Hill  begins  to  perceive  this  consequence  of  his  poskion  as  he . 
cfloses  his  sentence,  for  he  adds,  that '  at  first  sight  it  might  appear, 
that  this  is  the  most  desirable  effect  which  could  be  produced,  as  it 
%rould  enable  us  to  return  to  the  original  and  salutary  principle  of 
a  circulating  medium  always  convertible  into  cash.'  A^ssuredly  it, 
would,  llie  diminution  of  paper  would  make  the  value  of  paper, 
rfse  in  proportion  to  that  of  bullion.  It  could  not  fail,  if  carried^ 
sufficiently  far,  to  cause  the  tide  of  bullion  to  flow  into  the  country' 
instead  of  flowing  out  of  it,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  Opening  of  the. 
Bank  of  England.  This  result  is  very  plain  and  obvious.  Mr.  Hill 
does  not  stop  to  controvert  it,  but  proceeds  very  contentedly  in  his 
inquiry,  regardless  of  the  fact,  which  he  appears  to  have  suspected 
for  a  moment,  that  by  this  admission,  he  had  altogether  overturned 
the  fundamental  principle  of  his  work.  He  takes  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  remarking,  that  *  this  reduction,'  however,  *  of  our  paper, 
which  would  so  evidently,'  as  he  again  says,  *  reduce  the  price  of 
everr/  otherkind  of  property  (bullion  of  course  included),  would  only. 
have  the  effect'  (we  complain  here  most  grievously  of  the  ambiguous 
use  of  the  word  only)  of  raising  money  proprietors  to  twice  their 
present  height  in  society.'  It  would  only  have  this  effect ! — It  would 
alsOf  he  himself  admits,  enable  us  to  resume  our  cash  payments. 
But  we  are  not,  it  seems,  to  revert  to  the  ancient  standard,  because, 
the  restoration  of  that  standard  would  disturb  that  new  order  of 
things  which  our  own  recent  departure  from  it  har  occasioned ;  and 
one  advantage  of  which  is  that  it  has  already  degraded  ^  many 
proprietors'  20  per  cent,  below  their  legitimate  *  height  in  society,*. 
Mr.  Hill  allows,  that  if  the  Bank  Directors  are  compelled  to  re- 
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{tttitk  to  payments  in  specie^  their  issues  of  paper  would  not  (HI  to 
be  reduced.  These  being  reduced,  he  has,  as  w^  have  shewn,  ad- 
initt^  that  the  pri<^e  of  bullion  would  fall ;  for  he  cannot  deny  it  l6 
be  9i  saleable  commodity.  "Hie  fall  having  reached  a  certain  point, 
it  j$'clear  that  the  Bank  mi^ht  safely  open.  Mr.  Hill,  nevertheless, 
*  a^ier  speaking  of  the  desiraSleness  of  a  return  to  cash  paymetits,  onc6 
piore  utterly  denies  its  practicability^  and  on  this  ^pbuit  he  is  not 
yery  civil  to  the  committee.  \  Though  the  committee/  says  he, 
'  have  made  no  hesitation  in  avowing  dieir  opinion,  that  the  Bani 
should  be  compelled  to  resume  its  payments  in  specie  within  twp. 
years,  they  have  given  themselves  no  cbncem  whatever  about  th^ 
means  by  which  the  Directors  shall  be  enabled  to  do  so.^  Have 
not  die  committee  proposed  the  limitation  of  paper  as  *  the  means* 
to  be  previoiisly  resorted  to  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object  i 
Is  not  their  -report  full  of  this  suggestion?  But  Mr.  Hill  compares 
Aeir  report  to  the  prescription  of  a  company  of  physicians,  who 
should  direct  a  bed-ridden  patient  merely  to  rise  up  and  walk. 
Undoubtedly,  if  this  comparison  were  just,  the  great  point  of  the 
whole  controversy  would  be  settled.  On  one  side  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Bank  is  passive,  that  it  cannot  alter  the  course  of  exchange ; 
and  that  the  course  of  exchange  and  the  course  of  exchange  alone 
produces  the  price  of  bullion :  on  the  other,  that  the  Bank  is  not 
merely  passive,  for  that  the  quantity  of  paper  influences  the  price  of 
commodities,  of  which  bullion  is  one;  and  that  the  price  of  bullioii 
operates  as  one  cause  of  the  state  of  exchange,  instead  of  being  dte 
efibct  of  it.  The  Bank  indeed,  according  to  die  one  hypothesis, 
are  like  the  bed^ridden  patient ;  but  according  to  the  other,  there 
is  a  restorative  to  which  the  Bank,  not  believing  in  its  virtue,  (if  we 
may  judge  from  the  evidence  of  the  Directors  of  that  establishment,) 
profess  not  yet  to  bave  resorted,  and  which  they  seem  unwilling  to 
try  unless  it  be  prescribed  by. the  legislature.  That  the  proposed 
prescription  is  unpalatable  both  to  the  Bank  and  to  the  merchants,' 
that,  unless  cautiously  administered,  it  may  produce  serious  evil^ 
and  that  sortie  time  may  elapse  before  the  cure  can  be  perfected, 
•  are  points  freely  adimtted  in  the  Bullion  Report.  ^ 

We  shall  enlarge  hereafter  on  this  branch*  of  the  subject.  W^ 
would  only  further  suggest  at  present,  that  even  granting  the  high 
price  .of  buIKon  to  be  eKckisively  the  effect  of  the  balance  of  trade; 
and  in  no  degree  referable  to  an  augmentation  of  paper,  the  admit* 
ted  principle  of^this  writer,  namely,  that  a  diminution' (^' circu' 
latittg  medium  tends  to  a  proportion atb  reduction  ofilie  price 
of-  all  commodities  (of  bidlion  among  the  rest)  is  a  concession 
which  appears  to  us'to  dispose  of  tiie  whole  of  the  case.  Be  the 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  bullion  what  it  may,  limitation  of  paper; 
by  effecting  a  reductioaof  thatprice,  must  operate  in-  the  way  of 
-  ^  *        9^  remedy. 
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jenoedy.    Although  the  Bank,  therrfor^i  shoyJdnpt  have  Jiewiucf^ 

the  evil,  they  can  contribute  to  remove  it. .  XJiey  can  W(uk  thaj 
miracle,  the  very  idea  of  which  is  to  Mr.  Hill's  mmd  so  inconceivable^ 
^hey  can  tuni  diat  golden  tide  which  is  thoij^ht  both  by  bii^  aiuf 
many  odiers  to  flow  by  somie  necessary  la^  of  nature  for  a  givei} 
tinie  in  a  given  direction*    Hey  can  say  to  ^e  stream, 

.  *  Xan^e,  t«tro  fm){^dra  versaeque  ref orHte  Lymph«/ 

an^it  wiU  obey  them.  The  yaoxd  propera  may  indeed  be  inappli- 
cable. The  curreut  will  not  in^t^tly  run. back  with  veheniesce* 
The  impulse  which  has  be^n  given  must  be  mitigated  before^  it  can. 
be  completely  counteracted.  That  tlie  influeiyicey  howeverj  of  a 
reduction  of  paper,  upon  the  price  of  all  commodities,  wquJd  ba 
though  slow,  perfectly  sure,  13  as  susceptible  of  demoostratioo  aa 
finy  proposition  of  Euclid. 

We  flKust  not  extend  our  remarks  ;$o  far  in  treating  of  the  othi^ 
ten  or  fifteen  pamphlets  on  our  table. 

Mr.  Bos  AN  QUET  presents  himself  as  one  of  the  most  formir 
dabie  of  the  champions  against  the  Bullion  Committee^  and.prot- 
fesses  to  fight  them  not  with  arguments  hut  with  fads.  Th«^  doc-» 
trines,  indeed^  he  despairs  of  disproving.  They  are  true  in  theory^ 
or^  to  recur  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Hill,  diey  are  undeniable  as  '  ab*. 
atra<!^t'  principles.  What  is  affirmed  by  them  and  others  on  tbe 
^mes}de  to  beimpossible,  ^  I  admit,'  says  be,'  to  beiqipossible,  lonlj^ 
say  that  I  nevertheless  find  it  to  be  a  fact/  Mr.  Riqardo  bas  ibtlo^ 
nately  delivered  us  from  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  recancila 
positive  iacts  and  admitted  impossibilities,  by  shewing  that  Mr.  Bo- 
s^oquet  had  resorted  to  an  erroneous  table  in  one  impoctant  iusli^nce ; 
jlfaat  the  high  se^norage  in  France  solved  another  of  the  paradoxea 
which  demanded  explai^tion ;  and  that  the  eichaqge  with  America^ 
about  which  the  Committee  had  beeo  9ilea^  and  which  Mr.  Bosan- 
4iiet  had  repnesentedas  favorable^  was,  like  all  tbe  other  ezcbaoges, 
i^ainst  tL|s  country,  and  i^rved  therefore  to  confirm  tbe  opinion  of 
the  Con^mitteei  respecting  the  depreciation  of  our  paper.  Mr.  Bo« 
aanquet  concludes  a  new  edition  of  his  work  by  admitting,  in  sub*? 
ati^^ce,  that  tber^  k  no  h»ger  any.ataiidard  of  value  for  our  cur- 
rency, the  dividends  oq  c#ir  3  p^  cents-  (wbicb  dividends  consiat  ia 
a  mere  paper  payment)  being,  .ao  far  as  be  cim  ju4ge»  Ihe  only  cA^ 
teriou  of  value  wbigh  rema,in9  to  us*.  . 

.  From  the  melancholy  reflations  ejmai^  in  our  manda  1^  tbeaa 
parting  words  of  Mr^  ^o^anyuet,  we  turu  fqr  relief  to  the  do* 
(Jaratiqusof  Mr.  Jasper  ^TKin^oif*^  This  author,  indeed,  a 
little  perplexes,  but  he  at  the  same  tipie  comforts  us,  for  ho 
observes  that  '  even  a  total  want  of  intrinsic  value  in  a  national 
^urreucjf  ^los  an  aofive  Ufidency  to  increase  e^ontaltion*\  p.  (3* 
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i 
Me  dso  endeavoort  to  diiiipate  die  geaeridi  confiiaioiii  ,b)r  Msurmg 
«a  tbat  <  a  fixed  or  settled  par  of  eychange,  originally  p^bapa  coip- 
reet,  may  continue  to  be  aasttmec)  as  such|  and  may  be  convenieutiy 
made  the  basis  oi  calculating  comparative  vatueSj  althoi^  circun^* 
atanoes  sbould  arise  which  may  make  ibe  real  and  intrinsic  parity  of 
-¥alae  different  from  that  whidi  is  still  assumed  to  be  such/  nig 
feneral  doalrines  are  the  aame  aa  dioae  of  Mwt  of  the  other  com* 
batwals. 

Mr.  E^Thobntom  enters  die  list  with  eonsiderable  adi^aatage 
from  the  authority  of  his  diplcmiadc  name.  He  had  resided  at 
Hbmbuig ;  he  had  himself  dealt  in  dial  mysterious  and  inscrutable 
itniig  which  is  called  exchange,  being  largely  employed  in  this 
wbmness  on  government  account.  The  distinctions  of  this  author 
tetweett  '  actual  and  virtual'  dcprecialiony  have,  like  some  passages 
^  Mr.  Atkinson,  at  once  confounded  and  consoled  us.  Depre- 
coaiion,  if  wr  understand  him  right,  is  no  evil,  if  it  be  merely 
f  vhrtunl ;'  and  such,  he  assures  us,  is  die  present  depreciation.^  U 
it  were  '  actual,'  he  would  cry  out  against  it  as  much  as  any  rae ; 
but  this  want  of  '  actuality,'  or  reality  as  we  should  call  it,  is  a 
auftciettt-  security  to  rest  upon  till  the  thing,  for  we  must  not  sajjr 
the  evtly  (though  he  himself  has  called  it  evil  in  his  concluding 
inge,)  shall  correct  itself.  Hiis  metaphysical  question  of  realitjf, 
acbialtty,  and  virtuality,  imist  be  deferred  for  die  present ;  but  we 
almil  so6n  be  compelled  to  undertake  the  task  of  unweaving*  some 
part  of  die  mystic  web  in  which  the  subject  is  here  involved. 
JlEr.  Th6rntdii's  remaii^s  on  the  state  of  the  continental  trade  are  not 
UBimportant,'  and  will  also  call  for  subsequei^  discussion. 

Having  read  the  hints  from  Hamburg  by  Mr.  Thqunton,  w(^ 
proceeded  to  peruse  the  ^  hints  from  Holland'  by  Mr.  Rutheiu 
^oftD ;  and  here  we  found  that  the  *  passive  of  gold'  (page  56)  is 
litei^iy  'compelled,'  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the. present 
day, '  mdependeut  of  its  price' — ^  out(  is  a  case  m  generis/ — It  oer* 
tmnly  is  a  case  sui  generis^  if  the  speculadons  of  our  merchants  ar^ 
jiow  governed,  not  by  the  temptetion  of  jnrofit  arising  from  the 
^relflrtt^  fvices  of  diii^, '  but  by  pure  and  simple  force.  We  i^a|l 
not  detam  our  read^  by  an  investigadon  of  the  several  calculadonfi 
of  Mr.  BuAerford*'  We  oonfe:^  that  we  isre  of  opinion  with  Mr. 
Huskiaton,  that  the  difference  between  die  maiicet  price  and  nunt 
fNPice  of  gold  in  our  owii  country  is  in  itself  alone  the  test  and  mpa* 
sure  of  deprecfution ;  and  that  the  State  of  the  ^change,  a  question  ^ 
•with  whicb'it  is  easy  to  perplex  ouisdves,  is  eyeo,  when  clearly" 
•hicadaled,  iperely  an  auxiliary  part  f>f  die  aigument. 

Mrv  Lynx,  cum  mukis  aliis,  refers  the  whole  d^Aesnon  of  our 
jiaehange,  tfid  die  lugh  price  of  gold,  to  the  balance  of  trade — a 
jimnlinfiMi  be.aays  all  practical  mi^  an^  a{preed;fn(}l^  rests 
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much  npMi  the  fact  of  tfiere  being  n^  dMCotint  befwetn-oiir  rwwJJ 
ing  guinetft'  and  our  pap<r.  Wo'i^vtU  ^w&r  llns'ivKt  by  t  sloiy. 
An  irishmen  having  a  bed  ginnea^  frMn  wbidi  he  had  Ibnnd  it-diA- 
'ctflt  to  driver  himself/slipt  it  in  among  bis  halfpence  as  he  vftm 
paying 'his  toll  on  a  dusky  evemng  at  a  turnpike.  It  is  Aw 
M'ith  the  few  guineas  which  at  present  keep  company  with- Eag- 
iish  papei".  lliey  who-  pay  diem  afMy  among  tfieb  paper  act 
somewhat  like  die  Irishman ;  they  su^ain^  like  him,  a  loss  «£  the 
difference  in  value  hetweeff  Ae  articles^  diooib,  like  him,  diey  ma^ 
'be  unconscious'of  it.*  They  nmreover  are,  Tike  him,  induced  to 
mix  gtiij^eas  mHHi  their  paper,  by  hwmig  experienced  some  diffioal^ 
in  disposing  of  tliem  in  iftiy  better  manner,  not  -indeed  from  tttt 
lightness,  bat,  as  it  whimsically  happens,  from  the  weight  %f  dielr 
'guineas ;  fbr  the  law  obstniets  dieir  delivering  diemseW^  from  the 
-burthen  of  the  few  pieces  of  gold  coin  which  they  may  posse6s*««t 
atty  other  than  Ae  paper  price,  unless  undei*  weigM.  >  ThtC 
guuteas,  in  point  of  fact,  do  not  gsne^ly  pass  at  the  same  iMe  with 
the  paper  which  ptofessen  tM>  represent  ikim;  is  proved  by  the  case 
of  De  yotig^yf^inst^hom  a  prosecutifm  was  brought,  on 'the  vefy 
ground  of  his  proitiog  by  the  difference  between  them.  It  ia 
proved  by  another  recent  and^still  strongs  cose.  It  is  proved, 
t  above  all,  by  the  acknowledged  fact  of  the  idmost  univei>sal  diaa|i^ 
pearance  of  our  guineas,  every  one  of  wiiich  has  been  taken  claw- 
destinely  out  of  circulation  for  the  pnrpose  of  realising  die  pre- 
•mium  upon  them.  '  * 

*  -^Mr.  Cock  is  one  of  the  most  candid  and  reasonable  of  the  ob* 
lectors  to'the  Report,  He  admits  some  of  its  main  pmncipleir, 
iHit  affirms,  *  that  circumstances  may  arise  out  of  an  unnatural 
-state  of  commerce  to  occasion  so  extensive  a  d^oiand  for  buHiofi 
'in  one  country,  as  to  raise  the  price  greatiy  beyond  the  expense  of 
removal,  and  to  keep  it  up  for  a  conxiderab/e  length  of  time.^  It 
is  to  the  words  ^greatly'  and  < considerable'  that  we  hesitate  to 
-give  our  assent.  Bullion  is  an  article  in  the  vmhie  of  which  thei^ 
cannot  be  any  rise  merely  local  that  can  be  either  giteai  or  dmrdbi9^ 
'It  is  mainly  on  this  account  diat  it  has  been  untversally  adopted  «a 
die  standard  of  Value.  ■        .     .  c 

•  The  pamjMet  of  Mr.  Trotter  has  the  merit  df  expressit^ 
*the  authoir's  meaning  in  dear  and  mmple  langtiage,  of  bdn^  wvilto 
in  good  teiriper,  and  of  being  very  short.  It  is  divided  mio  twf> 
'parts.    In  tl^  first  he  endeavours  to  shew  diat  *  diere  is  noexioeaB 

in  our  paper- cirmiktion,  that  diere  is  a  sufficient  chock  on  al  die 
issues  of.it,  and  that  it  is  in  no  degree  depreciated'}  and  m  the 
second  part  Ihat  the  ^higb  price  Of  bullion  is  owing' %c^. the  present 
•state  of  offr  European 'Commerce,  being  entirely  unconnee^vnAk 
the  ^xteht^*f  the  p9)>er  ciicdatiofi;  amd  4hat  onr  i^resattf^mfel^ou^ 
• '  *    .  able 
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«faleexc}iiag^  in^  in  ne  way  caijwed  by  our  paper  curreRGy/  Una 
woric  may  be  eoueidered  as  a  sumnary  of  the  general  tenets  of  the 
<»ppoiieiits  of  Ihe  fiuHion  Ommklee^  «  >* 

I  We  shall  here  take  occasion  Imefly  to  remark^  that  the  doctrines 
1^  Mr.JbAw>  so^ftonous  in  die  begimling  of  the'  last  century, 
^mcee^iaglf  resen^le  those  of  this  gemkniaDy  ami  of  die  generality 
M  o^Aer  craters  on  the  same  side.  Mr.  LfMr^  tin  his  book  eatkkd 
/  Money  and  Trade  Considered/  aiiimied  that  p«per  money  ou^ 
4o  be  given  out  wben  <  it  was  demanded,  whenever  good  security 
'Was  offered;*  since  it  was  in  diat  case  both  '  a  hardship  to  any 
fierson  to  be  reftned,  and  b  loss  to  the  country  ;'-^^  for  few/  said 
«»,>if  any,  borrow  money  to  heep  by  them/  Thetqtmntity, 
tfteeofldiBgtto  him,  b^ing  ajwir^s  equf^  to  the  demand  for  it,  it  wiU 
keep  iti  value,  and  buy  the  same  <|uantity  of  goods  fifty  years  henee 
«s-  now,  unless  the  goods  alter  m  their  value  fttmi  any  change  m 
their  quantity,  or  in  the  demand  for  them.  The  doctrine  of  Mn 
Tkottbe,  in  this  leading  particular,  is  exacdy  the  same;  namely^ 
A  tbat  no  man  will  now  demand  a  greater  qwantity  of  paper  from  the 
Bank  than  is  proper,  because  no  oiie  desires  or  '  keeps*  more  than 
jamiited  to  his  own  ^  convenience*  and  '  sitpposed  necessities/  and 
that.consequently  there  cannot  be  an  excess.'  Of  the  feillacy  of  the 
abetrinesof  Mr.^Law  there  has  becto  abundant  practical  expeiience. 
Neither  he  nor  Mr«  Trotter  perceived  that  the  demand*  for  papery 
especially  if  it  be  afforded  in  die  way  of  loans  at  a  low  intemt, 
and  at  a  period  of  eager  speenlation,  will  go  on  increasiRg,  not 
indeed  by  sudden^nd  famnense  over-issues,  (for  a  Isu^  ad&ional 
ffuantity  cannot  be  immediately  absorbed,)  but  by  gradttal  progress, 
l^e  facility  of  obudning  paper  money  tends  to  encourage  aad 
dtffttse  a  spini  of  <  mercantile  speculation.  This  eagerness  to  ex* 
tend  puimases  causes  a  rise  in  the  puiees  of  commodkies':  tbe 
conloiodities,  of  which  die  nominal  value' is  dius.enhanced,  serve  to 
employ  on  nugmaited  quantity  of  paper,  and  dieJv  advaMod  price 
meems  to  justify  the  issue  of  it  The  feabfy  of  dMiniag  still 
farther  meiiey  oontimring,  and  tfae*inen»u^]ie  world  beii^vmofe 
and  more  encouraged  by  the  esperimqe.of  rising  pricesyith^  oata^ 
rally  become  still  more  eager  in  making  purchases,  and  thoae  ptsf*' 
ehases  agaiif  appear  to  nth^  a  iaoiie  tfaaar  ordinaiy  profit.  Thus  it 
is  tbat  if  Ae  supply  of  pap^^is  freely^  afforded^  tbe-d^nshd  for  it 
mil  go  on  SBcreasiog;  and  if  this  cau»e  is  not  obstructed  by  a 
necessity  imposed  on  die  issuers  of  paper,  to  give  gold  oa  alver  iQ 
eicohange  for  it  upon  demand,  Ihefe-any  unciniblody/  aa  tbe  expo* 
riment  of  Mr;  Law  prac^caHy  pr#vad,'beiio  limit  to  die  imioiist>to 
'whkh  ibe  fRiper  may  bM  kngthbo  canried,  tat  to  the  Mient  fsf.ka 
depreciation.  >  Mr.  Law  insMted  ni^ch  om  the  necessity  of.  having 
food  seenri^^ledfD^  for  fte.pa|«a«ifof  ftm^f^ifUi  aiid  ho  taoair 
<,     .  dered 
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deredlsndasdieMtcirtraBdiiicistwitiafectory.  OndttkaawmiiiQues^ 
iknable  and  wipersituadaiit  Talue  of  suob  security  lie  founded  hi« 
confidence  of  the  impossibility  of  tbe  de{>reciati0n  of  the  paper« 
The  modem  fiiiiowtHs  of ,  this  theorist,  we  mean  tbe  practical  men 
pf  Ihe  present  day,  reject  tbe  idea  of  landy  (th^  are  mostly,  indeed^ 
llemseives  mercbiuits,)  and  say  ibat  bills  drawn  at  two  months  dkrta 
on  die  occasion  of  real  saies,  are  the  proper  and  only  tne  security^ 
and  that  those  can  nev^r  be  multijdied  in  such  quantity  as  either  to 
cnU  Ibsth  an  e&oessive  emission  of  paper,  or  to  occasion  any  depre- 
>ciation  of  it.  Mr.  law,  like  some  of  them,  dwelt  much  on  the 
ivaviability  of  the  yahie  of  bullion,  and  recommended  tbe  use  of 
paper  on  account  of  the  grealer  steadiness  ot  ita  price,  always 
Mfluaing  (we  judge  from  the  tract  beCore  us)  paper  not  coavertible 
into  cash* 

.  Mr.  FoN BtANQVE  professes  to  express  bis  '  doubts  as  to  the 
espedieney  of  adapting,  tbe  recoaunendaticm  of  the  Committee;' 
Jbttt  ha  evidemly  entertains  more  than  doubt : .  if  we  may  judge  frovs 
the  language  of  bis  pamphlet.  He  consider  coin,  not  halhon,  to 
be  the  standard  of  value ;  and  because  tbe  law  forbids  the  melting 
and  exportation  of  coin,  he  affirms  that  the  price  of  it  nwy  be 
vtty  dmEarent  fnom  that  of  bullion.  We  shall  preseiOly  advert  to 
Att  ai^iment;  but  we  must  remark  in  passing,  that  if  the  law  in 
nneslkm  could  be  eaeeuted  with  such  rigour  as  totaHy  to  preclude 
ne  mddag  and  exportatiM  i>f  coin  in  every  posnble  case,  there  ia 
BO'degree^  depmcialion  to  which  coin  and  paper  emulating  toge*- 
thcr  mig^t  not  be  sudjected,  by  an  indefinite  increase  of  only  the 
ktler  article.  This  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  die  vriue  of 
Sink  notes  depends  not  on  their  amount,  but  altogether  on  tbeir 
€ndkf  and  suggests  improvements  in  d^  eecin^ity  on  the  faith  of 
which  tbey  should  ciroittBle.  He  fells  in  this  respect  into  one  of 
the  civors  of  Mr.  Law,  to  wUch  we  have  just  adaerted.  Mr.  Law 
feqi^t  that  An  uUer  noncouvrtibiHty  of  his  projected  pqier  into  a 
definite  quantity ;  of  silver,  at  rither  the  eaiating  or  any  subsequent 
ml  known  period,  would  jnnder  its  value  de|>endent  partly  on  th^ 
ff^psiu  iif  jAt  hoMers,  and  paidy,  no  dcabt,  also  on  the  extent  of 

We  now  advance  to  dm  worii  of  Mr.  Elmt,  a  ^tieman  vrfio^ 
dmnghhe  dweUson  many  of  dbe  more  common  topics,  has  laid  the 
fioundatioa  of  his  system  in  a  very  ektraordinnry  doctrine,  which  we 
propose  to  examine«t  some  Isngfii.  We  confest  that  we  had  not 
anticipated  eitker  the  argonnent,  if  anch  it  can  be  cdled,  with 
eriadi  the  Comnnttee  ^nre  assailed  from  Ibis  new  quarter,  or  the 
^Bntnrta^nnMmt  now  at  fast  introdnced  into  this  beaten  and  itolt  sab^ 
faat.  Mr.Eliot,  it  ii  tvne»  is  hinsself  apparently  very  finr  from 
MBjfgsMaadlyvfte^uMk}  heheepatoaabcrlpvoseftfioaighhis  179 
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p9f/i$9  naA  h0  m<»t»»f er  diMiei  hwseif  wmoog  the  fikiii  piacticiil 
men;  bi»t  his  atain-dootrineis  8a  rofiaed,  sa  mysteiious^  and  tndiH 
scendendy  sublime,  that  we  Jbave  found  it  difficult  to  accenpauf, 
him  in  bis  flight  ^fter  all,  however,  faeif^xml^  the  hnmUit  fot- 
lower^  we  will  not  say  exactly  of  Mr.  Law,  but  9t  a  Mr.  Siuid^ 
who,  as  we  Jiave  hut  lately  diseovf^red,  l«d  the  way  some  three  or 
four  years  ago  in  this  aerial  excursion. 

.  '  We  shall  first  aod  chi^y  ap{>ly  ourselves  to-. the  ihnoty.  of  Mit 
SjifiiTHfjffki  then  dhew  t^  agreement  of  the  princifdesof :these  t«» 
gendenaen. 

BulIioD,  accorchng  to  Mn  Smithy  is  not  the  standard  to  whicli  it 
ever  was  intended  or  expected  that  our  currency  shouU  confona 
at^elf.  It  is  an  error  to  mpf09^  that  the  Kja^,|Mits  his*  stamps  im 
pieces  of  gold,  and  thus  converu  them  into  com,  in  order  to  asiuse 
to  his  subjects  that  the  cunent  and  legal  medium  of  payment  coBf- 
^ting  in  this  coin,  shall  contain  gold  of  m  given  ^piaotity  and  fio^ 
liess,  for  gold  itself  (says  he,)  *  is  vartdrie  in  its  owa  nikie  hi  ie» 
iebange  for  .coounoditks ;  whereas  the  standard  which  we  presciifap 
bodi  for  this  add  for  every  odier  country  is  somediing  invariable/ 
It  keeps  its  even  ceurse  aiaudst  the  ten  diousand  relative  chajagii 
Hvhidi  fuise  in  the  value  of  all  conumoditiesr— fepresents  at  all  timui 
an  equal,  foantitv  of  the  mass — ataaclies  itsdf  to  coin  in  cimtni* 
distiuction  to  buUionb^Httirvi'vees  after  the  oeia  has  left  die  cw^ttiy 
in.  4|ueal  of.  a  better  ni«rket-r4ives  is  the  peper  which  yet  remains 
being  itself  no  tai^ible  substance,  but  a  princMpie,  a  aodofi,  m  msati^ 
faeat,  cleac,  determioate,  juivittble,  immatei ial,  and  indeatnictible^ 
amidst  all  the  mutations  to  which  human  things  are  liable. 

hi  the  present  peripd  of  .jdie  world,  when  empires  are  pw^ng 
away,  and  all  dungs  experiencing  so  repid  and  portentpu?  i^ 
chwge,  it  is  a  cpnsolation  to  hear  of  ai^ .diing  whidi issteadfaat 
ai)d  immoveable ;  and  »'e  naturally  long  to  know  both  the  naluie 
and  the  name  of  t^is  ne^  subjject  of  di«iepv«rgr«  It  bas  uungr  mvfMm 
In  Mf •  $asith!s  vjooabulaiy  it  i&ibe  '  iMpfe  or  ideal  unkJ  It  ia  dmt 
meMure  (eKisdsg,  a»  we  undentand  it^  «gify  m  the  miudSs^jt,)  to 
whicb  the  circulatiag  mediuoi,  of  whateyev  name,  ought  to  eeufioMi^ 
itself,  in  order  to  become  an  aceumte  said  unvaryii^  messute  of  diel 
comparative  value  of  all  eiirdity  conimodides.  '  It  wm  the  ^ctrme 
of  some  of  the  ancient  sects  of  philc^sophy  that  evil  first  ehtered 
into  this  disordered  world,  in  conseoiien<;e  of  the  ii]itt*ftctability  of 
matter.  If  matter  would  but  have  foUoWed  mind,  none  of  our  pre^ 
9e|it  miseries  or.  vices  would  havf-hadfibiQs  ametngue.  .  Tho  vtcea 
and  miserieaQf  our  presenf;  disoodk^iad  currency  arise,  accBrdin^  id 
the  pbilos<(^y-of  d^Jiew  sedt  of  Mr.  Smidr,  firom  Ae  intraclnbdiiq^ 
of  bullion.  BttlUon  infuses  to  fidUow  the  idealwtit.  Jtnsessaidit 
fiiUs  accordyig  to  certain  ^«ioiim4if  its  own^aad^  on  the  pound  of 
,    .*  thif 
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dm  intractability,  they  require  us  ooinpletdj  to  dttcttd-  it  aB»  k 
standaid.  For  shall  we  foUow  bullion,  «^  tl^,  (breathing  in  this 
Inspect  the  very  spirit  of  Mr.I^w,)  in  aJl  these  eceentricities  f  Shall 
we  walk  in  the  tnM;k  of  this  capricious  and  ever  wandering  article, 
and  when  we  know  that  the  mines  have  been  so  firuitfal  during  the 
last  two  or  three  hundred  years  as  to  have  reduced  the  value  of 
gold  bullion  below  one*third  of  its  fonner  amoant,  and  have  of 
course  proportionabiy  changed  its  rdation  to  the  simple  and  eter- 
4ial  unit,  slnll  we  still  abide  by  it  as  a  standard  ? — ^This  is  not  ex- 
actly the  complsunt  It  is  true  that  the  fniitfuiness  of-  the  mines 
has  cheapened  both  gold  and  silver;  but  it'  is  thdr  deamess  not 
Aeir  cheapne^i — it  is  a  merely  suspected  and  very  recent  deamess^ 
■ot  their  ascertain^  ^and  progressive  cheapness,-  which  is  now  to 
lie  obviated  by  resorting  to  the  eternal  standard  of  die  unit.  Wher^ 
then,  we  ventore  to  ask,  was  the  unit  during  the  250  years  of  declen- 
sion in  die  value  of  bullion  which  preceded  1797  f  The  doctrine  was 
•not  discovered  till  some  few  years  after  the  suspension  of  our  caA 
^ymeDt8,^when  the  depressed  state  of  the  Irish  exchai^e  b^an  to 
call  forth  die  exercise  of  genius  on  that  subject.  *  How  surprismg  is 
it  (said  Mr.  Smidi,  whoifrrote  itf'diat  period)  that  no  real  dieor>  cf 
anoney  has  yet  been  given  to  die  public !  Even  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
moB  quite  ignorant  of  it;  all  the  writers  on  this  subject  hitherto 
appear  to  have  amused  themselves  with  specnladons  on  the  prac- 
tical part.  He  then  proceeds  to  *  dispel  this  darkness,'  by  revealing 
die  doctrine  which  we  have  d^soibec^. 

«.  Thitf  we  have  not  nusstated  it  will  appear  from  die  following 
quotations; 

'  This  ideal  standard,  or  as  it  will  in  future  be  called  the  standard 
Tbnit,  appears  to  be  something  of  the  same  nature  with  the  letter  placed 
for  the  unknown  quantity  in  algebra;  it  has  no  real  value  itself,  but  by 
it  the  relative  values  of  all  articles  are  fixed/ — *  The  very  circum- 
stance alldwed — that  gold  hnd  silver  vary  in  their  vakfe4hemselves,  is 
a  moatconvfncing  proof  that  there  exists  another  standard  of  value ; 
else  howcould  the  vacation  in.  their  value  be  ascertained  ?  Coins  pass 
eaiy  as^  symbols  or  tokens  of  the  standard  unit^  and  not  as  the  stand- 
ards of  value  themselves,  nor  even  accor^ii^  to  their  seal  value,  but 
always  according  to  that  proportion  of  the  standard  unit  they  are  in* 
tended  to  represent.  A  standard  unit  is  necessary  in  all  couQlries,  and 
is  to  be  found  avery  where.  It  is  the  groundwork  or  true  first  princi* 
pfe  on  which  the  existence  of  the  coins  is  founded/ 

<  We  admire  the  sublimity  andexcdlence  of.  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Smithy  so  far  as  it  is  displa^red  in  the  passage  which  we  have  just 
4|U0ted.  We  are  enraptured  with  die  id^l  perfection  thus  set 
befoce  us.  But  now  our  difficulty  commences;  for  he -proceeds 
to  idl  .U9  that  ^  ikm  standard  unit  in  Rpgland  is  die.  poimd  ster-* 
:    .  liug, 
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ling/  aod  ^a!t«a|dftoiigh  \  gpld,  silver^  and  bullion  are  diply  t>o«yd^ 
and  sold  and  fluctuate  iu  value/,  yiet,  ^whenever  they  are  mad^ 
into  coins,  they  assume  a  luew  character/ — ^  A:^  representing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  stapcjard  tiniti  they .  become  (as  he  assures  us) 
fisLed  and  invariable  iu  tlieir  vaUie^  and  continue  so  as  long  ^%  thejf 
are  so  employed.'  •      ,   .•         ^     .  ,   ,     -  .     '     >• 

We  confess  thatj^  d^ep  as  we  ar^.  in  these  researcbesi  w^  c^mii^ 
understand  how  it  is  that  ^old  acquire,  as  soon  as  it  is  conirerte4 
into  coin,  this  property  of  mvariahility  and  the  consequent  liMmltji 
of  accurately  r^epreseQUng  the  staiidard  unit.  The  current  valuft 
pf  gold  coin  can  only,  vary  from  that  bi  bullion,  to  a. definite  es^rt 
tent,  inasmuch  as  each  i^  convertible  into  the  other,  apd  wHl  i^% 
fail  feo,  be  ap  converted  when  the  temptation  arrives  at  a  cei^tain 
point.  Coin  therefore  follows  bullion  and  not  the  ide^.imit* 
From  the  state  of  thp  laws  whicbTegulate.our  coin,  its  value, oiigK 
^xjca^ionally  be  somewhat  different  from  that  of  bullion.  £ut  this 
difference  is  necessarily  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  in,  thia 
re«pect^  paper,  so  long  as  it  is  at  any  moment  convertible  info  c^in, 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  bullion  as  coin  itself*  It  is  oidjr 
yv'hen  paper  is  iio  longer  changeable  into  cash,  and  by  the  i^^eaqf 
of  cash  mto  bullion — it  is  only  when  we  remove,  ^e  rei^traii^ 
which, confined  its  waiHlerings  within  certam  limits,  ^af; jt  bfr 
^ijgues  possible  for  it  to  fiy  aws^  in  pursuit  of  the  standacd  ufd$;  v 

Siill,  however,  paper,  when  thus  set  at  liber^,  may  otjm^y^uoki 
pursue  that  path*  in  .the  air  which  will  conduct  it  to  the  ideal  u|ut. 
The^Muit  we  grant  is  absolutely  perfect  and  invariably;  we  grant 
also  that  bullion  is  somewhat  variable*  But  because  bullion,  is 
variable,  it  does  not  seem  to  follow  that  whatever  varies  from  it  is 
therefore  necessarily  invariable.  The  emancipated  paper  currency 
is  likely  soon  to  vary,  and  may  fiy  ten  thousand  leagues  from  tfa^ 
ideal  unit  instead  of  approaching  towards  it,  for  there  is  no  natural 
attraction  between  the  one  and  the  other.  This  is  a  circumstaQi:^ 
i^  \yhich  Mr.  Smith  has  not  adverted.  »  «,, 

*  May  we  here  venture  to  offer  some  conjecture  respecti^  ^^d^ 
pau^  pf  th^t  palpable  error  into  which^  as  we  wou\d  humbly  ^u|b- 
mit,  both  this  author  and  bis  disciple  A|r.  Eliot,  have  fallen.  -  jAu 
Smith  has  evidently  a  passion  for  nonentities,  for  in  these  alone, 
he  perceives  that  perfection  resides.  He  therefore  has  beei^ 
tempted,  as  we  suspect,  to  pursue  perfection  through  the  mediunob 
of  any  nonentity  which  happened  to  present  itself  to  his  imagina- 
tion iu  the  course  of  his  researci^ea* ,  JBut  by  x)«rtaia  meteors  of 
this  classy  he  has  been  led  astray  from  Jiis  own  {Jain  and  $ob«r 
path.  He  fiudst  for  example,  that  our  English  money  of  account 
Consists  in  pounds  sterling.  Now,  as  no  coin  of  an  exact  pound 
subsists,  a  pound  sterling  has  some  little  app^rance  of  a  non- 
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Mtity.  It  shonld  however  be  remembered,  that  when  twenty-one 
j^ooMb  are  pat  together,  they  are  then  fully  and  correctly  exhU 
btted  to  the  senses  in  the  material  shape  of  twenty  guineas,  which 
|liiiieas  also  contidn  a  determmate  quantity  of  that  tangible  ar- 
vcfe  called  butlion.  If  a  pound  sterlii^  is  not  oow  equivalent  to 
a  full  pound  of  silver,  as  it  once  was ;  Mr.  Smith  is  indebted  fot 
Ibis  advantage  in  the  argument  to  the  frauds  practised  by  our  fore- 
ftithei'9,  by  wfaiett  a  pound  in  this  respect  is  made  to  partake  of  the 
lubstantia!  excellence  of  a  nonentity.  Still  however  it  possesses 
ftis  excellence  but  in*  pait.  It  is  equal  even  now  to  a  certain  de^ 
Ibdte  porti6ti  of  a  pound  of  precious  metal.  It  is  only  when 
ieib  shall  have  been  entitely  supplanted  by  paper,  and  when  the 
ilsiiesf  of  such  inconvertible  paper  shall  have  been  indefinitely  in* 
creased,  that  the  coutrtry  will  posisess  a  currency,  which,  by  ap- 
jtttMtimatikigTn  its  nature  more  and  more  to  a  nonentity,  may  finally 
atmx  Aat  essential  property  of  invariability  which  constitutes  the 
anspeakable  perfection  pf  the  ideal  unit. 

•  W^  have  observed  that  the  standard  unit  has  many  names.  Mr. 
Sniitlll  teHs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  that  sonlewhere  in 
Afticft  (but  he  does  not  mention  in  what  part  of  that  enlightened 
tontinent)  it  goes  b^  Ae  denomination  of  a  macoute.  *  Is  the 
ttac^te  a  cpin  P  says  the  lively  Frenchman.  '  Is  it  a  token  t 
Is  if  a  measure  ?  It  is  a  sign  purely  ideal  for  fiidng  the  value  of 
<hcir  commodities/ 

-  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Eliot  a  new  name  is  given  to  this  self^ 
same  linit,  by  which,  if  we  had  not  before  studied  in  die  school  of 
Mr.  Smith,  ti^e  should  have  been  in  great  danger  of  being  misled. 
Hsvrng,  howcvi^r,  after  much  latbour  of  the  brain,  taken  "our  de-^ 
trees' under  that  eminent  professor,  we  had  our  minds  prepared  for 
flie  fhrAer  lectures  of  Mr.  EHot,  and  were  not  therefore  greatly 
untprised  to  find  ourselves  introduced  once  more  to  our  friend  Uie 
ftiacoute,  and  the  ideal  standard  of  unit,  under  the  sober  title  of 
the  ^  money  of  accoimt  of  the  merchants.*  But  Mr.  Eliot  shatf 
iiere  speak  for  himself. 

*  There  is  a  fundamental  mistake  which  runs  throuj^  the  whole  ot 
Mr.  Huskisson's  argument— he  considers  the  guinea  as  the  measure 
and  fRandard  of  value,  and  the  Bank  note  as  the  proportional  represen** 
Ifttive  of  that  guinea,  or  something  worse.  Now  I  affirm  that  the  only 
original  national  measure  of  value  is  the  pound  sterling,  in  money  of 
aecovBt,  and  was  so  long  before  a  guinea  was  coined :  for  all  monied 
Valve  auBt  bt  m  accoont  only,  or  it  never  could  be  asoertainably  fixe^ 
to  any  valuation  whatever ;  coin  of  whatever  sort  or  kind ;  whether 
fold,  silver,  or  copper;  whether  the  guinea  of  England,  Uie  lottis  d'ur 
of  France,  the  ducat  of  Holland,  the  sequin  of  Venice,  or  even  the 
iron  roooey  of  Lycurgus,  whatever  in  itself  possesses  an  embodied 
f9rm,  ^d  an  intrinsic  value,  must,  as  a  material  commodity,  be  subject 
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io  tmiiliiMi,  uiider  tfie  tinmiMi  prioeiplie  of  tke  yek^f0  pt^tolpmfitm 
•f  product  and  demand.  And  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  in  tfceor^t 
k  is  nevertheltss,  most  incontrovertibly  true  in  practice  that  it  is  tiui 
iperj  attribute  of  intrinskaUty  nrhich  neces^rily  imposes  the  quality  ol 
^ariatioii.  It  is  the  ideal  money  of  account  only  which  admits  ol  i»« 
variable  value ;  because  it  is  not  formed  of  suhttanHalf  and,  tkerefore,. 
^ariMe  materials.' 

We  htve,  in  Gomtnentiiig;  on  Mr.  Si^i^  alceaify  Mlicipiited  dik 
doctriqe  of  Mr.  Eliot,  a  doctrine  which  serves  as  the  fojKidfttioil 
of  his  whole  book.  There  is  ftoWerar  one  icurious  cireuntstattee  "oa 
which  it  remaios  for  us  to  animadvert.  Mr.  Eiiol  would  kari  mi^ 
to  suppose  that  money  of  account  wski  exactly  die  reverse  of  wiliC 
it  generally  is.  The  fact  is  this :  The  cun*etit  mioaey  of  H«i^ 
iMtfghy  for  example,  being  liable  to  vurktioQ,  oft  aecount  0f  its 
emisistii^  of  the  worn,  d^^raded,  liod  oncerlUB  eois9  of  sevi^rdL 
surrounding  countries,  Bauk  monev^  or  money  ot  account,  faa^  been 
instituted  and  employed  in  all  the  larger  transaetioiis  of  eommeMs  . 
This  Bank  money,  instead  of  deviating  from  bullion  in  order-that 
it,  may  conform  itself  to  a  merely  ideal  unit,  as  the  reader  of  ^ 
passage  from  Mr.  Eliot,  which  we  have  jpmt  quoted,  would  sup*- 
pose  it  to  do,  is  secured  s^ainst  all  such  deviations  by  the  mea^ 
of  actual  lodgments  of  bullion  made  by  the  merdiants  in  the  Bank 
in  question,  for  which  the  Bank  mon^  is  exchangeable.  Our  lea- 
ders will  doubtless  admire  with  us  the  nugenuity  with  which  thia 
Bank  money,  or  money  of  account,  is  turned  into  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  tiie  ideal  unit.  Variability,  accord* 
ing  to  Mr.  Eliot,  is  precluded  by  money  of  account.  But  how 
{Precluded?  It  is  precluded  by  making  money  of  account  coiisisi 
of  a  Bank  paper,  wbith  Bank  paper  is  convertible  mto  that  exact 
portion  of  the  precious  metals,  for  which  it  is  ki  fact  a  reciputc 
or  receipt.  The  money  of  account  is  thus  strictly  identified  wifli 
bullion  itself.  Such  is  the  German,  and  such  has  been  die  Dutch 
Jdnode  of  precluding  variability.  But  what  is  Mr.  £liot*s  modef 
By  departing  from  die  nature,  and  ^et  resorting  to  the  name  of 
dioney  of  account— by  forsaking  bullion — by  repudiating  it  as  a 
standard — by  preferring  any  diing  merely  ideal,  to  bullion — by 
aOsserting  die  variation  to  be  in  the  bullion  and  not  in  the  paper> 
H'hen  they  separate  from  each  other— by  representing  immateriali^ 
tb  be  of  the  very  essence  of  every  true  standard  of  value,  (a  sen* 
timent  subversive  of  the  very  principle  of  a  standard,)  by  saying, 
in  substmice  exacdy  with  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  departure  of  die 
eiisttng  currency  from  builion  is  no  test  or  measure  of  deffteeis^ 
ticvi,  tot  is  to  be  considered  as  implyii^  an  approximation  to  the 
ideal  anit. 

We  hafV  tiow,  as  we  trusty  su^ciently  shewn  that  these  two 
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YffitidTB  comfi^titly  renounce  tb^  prioQipib  of  H  stsnd^rd,  as  indeed 
Mr.  Law  had  done  before  them^  ^nd  >  as  Mr.  .Bosanquet  ako  his 
plainly  and  avowedly  done.  If  there  \jto  no  standard,  there  *i8  un«- 
doubtedly  no  depreetatign.  Although  Bank  notes  shoatd  fall  vnf 
h)w  as  the  assignats  of  France,  or  as  the  paper  6f  Am'erica,  issued 
during  her  war  for  indfependence,  or  as  the  paper  of  Mr.  Law,' 
still,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  these  gentlemen;  they  cannot  btif 
4^pr6ciated,'fojr  there 'is  no  point  ^from  which  depreciation  tm,  be 
reckoned.  ^  -j  i    ':  \  '      •  • 

,  The  philosophers,  of  thisisi^al  haye  their  several  degrees  of 
€g(ti  dvagamce ;  bjAt  m^  .have  i\Q.difl^uhy:in  aligning  to  Mr.  .Smith, 
amd  indeed. alsQ  t<h  Mr*  Eliot,  jhe  pre-eminence  over  Mr.  Law, 
ai^.  it  iwas  reserved  for  theni^  expressly  to  assert  inxmateriality  to 
I)e  reqiiisite  to  ever^  true  ..sytandard  of  value.  These  then  are  the. 
f{it)iers.of  .the  pr^si^t  race,  of  practical  men.  To  us  they  appear 
to  he,  visionaries  ^  so  high  an  order,  that  we  know  not  to  whom  we. 
c^an.  more  aptly  compare  them  than  to  that  sublime  genius  in  the 
island  of  loi^tsL,  whose  occiipation  Dr.  Swift,  if  we  rightly  recoU 
lectj  descjribes  to  have  been  that  of  discovering  the  art  of  reducing, 
matter  into  spirit,  and  of  converting  into  pure  and  simple  theory  all 
tl^e  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world. 

There  is.  anoth^  description  of  reasoners  who,  though  they  pro* 
fess  to  look  tp  a  tangible  and  visible,  and  therefore  to  a  real  standard,! 
willy^t^  on  a  close  examination  of  their  tenets,  be  found  to  proceed 
nearly  to  ^le  very  same  lengUi>  as  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ideal  unit,  and  to  be  perhaps  still  more  insecure  guides,  on  ac* 
cvjunt  of  the  confusion  in  whi(^  they  involve  their  theory. 
;  Amopg  the  chiefs  of  this  second  class,  we  rank  Mr.  Font>Ian<|^ue 
and  Mr.  Chala»ers.  The  leadii^  tenet  by  which  they  distii^guish. 
themselves  from  the.  Bullion  Committee  is,  that  it  is  not  bullion  but 
com  Viidch  is,  and  always  was,  the  true  standard  of  the  currency, 
of  the  country.  They  maintain  that  it  is  an  error,  to  call  bullion, 
the  standard,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  article  which  either  is,  or  ever 
was  demaudable  as  a  legf  1  paymeint.  We  should  not  quarrel  with 
these;  theorists  if  in  thus  representing  coin  to  be  the  standard,  the^ 
would  take  care  always  to  shew  that  they  speak  of  real  coin,  and  if 
also  in  talking  of  its  value,  they  would  take  care  always  to  shew, 
that  they  me^m  that  value  in  reference  to  bullion,  which  coin  always 
bore  when  it  freely  circulated,  that  is  to  say,,  when  the  Bank  paid 
in  cash  J  and  which  it  always  must  bear  while  there  is  no  susp^ision 
of  cash  payments.  We  ourselves  by  terming  bullion  the  standard, 
hy  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  we  require  an  excict  conformity  of, 
oinr  currency  to  it.  An  occasional  deviation  of  about  one  per  cent, 
was  always  apt  to  result  from  the  wearing  of  our  guine^s^  and  a 
farther  occasional  deviation  of  three  or  four  per  cent.fffon  th«ir  not 
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Wilg  exportable  or  conyertible,  txcept  ^vhen  light^  into  b^Jlion. 
We  are  disposed  to  call  bullion  the  standard^  to  denominpte  tbps 

.  MQpivoidable  difFerencie  depreciation^  apd  \vq  would  not  coroplaipi 

.  of  a  present  depreciation  of  {^per  to  the  sainei  or  even  to  some- 

.  thing  near  the  same  extent. 

.     I^t  these  gentlemen  are  not  satisfied  to  contemplate  coin  as  sul^' 

.Jec^  to  a  deviation  from  the  standard  of  bullion  only  to  this,  or  iii- 
deed  p^  any  limited  degree.  Coin,  they  say,  pow  deviatfes  in  faqt 
nmcb  more  considerably  than  formerly,  and  they  plei^d  for  ^h^^- 
ever  i^iay  be  the  extent  of  the  deviation  which  happens  to  exist. 

•  7^  princ^Je  therefore  of  these  gentlemen  is  practically  the  sai^e  as 
thajt  of  the  ideal  unit.  They  have  no  standard.  Let  the  present  ^ 
or  9,5  per  cent,  difference  between  the  value  of  our  circulating 
medium  and  bullion  be  extended  to  40,  to  50,  to  80  or  90  pfr 

.  cent,  still  their  principle  will  support  them  in  the  doctrine  tliat  there 
13  no  depreciation.->-Still  they  may  continue  to  say  th^t  coin  in  th^ir 

.  viiew  of  the  subject  is  the  standard,  and  there  may  still  exist  son^e 

.  f  olitaiy  guineas  in  the  country,  which  some  individuals  may  happen 

V  to  pass  among  their  paper  without  being  able  to  claim  any  discount. 

^The  assertors  of  this  doctrine  do  not  indeed  distinctly  acknowledge 
that  they  mean  to  proceed  this  length.  But  we  affirm,  that  if  tb^y 
f^baU  stop' short,  they  certainly  will  be  unfaithful  to  their  own  doc- 
trine ;  and  we  cannot  help  observing  also,  that  they  have  not  speci^ed 
at  what  point  they  mean  ito  stop.  We  would  therefore  earnestly  re- 
quest them  to  consider  what  is  the  degree  of  difference  between  the 
price  of  bullion  and  of  paper,  which  will  induce  them  to  consider 
|>aper  as  depreciated,  and  what  the  mode  by  which  they  will  here- 
after reconcile  their  admission  of  the  existetice  of  a  depreciatipn 
with  their  present  principles. 

There  is  another  general  and  sweeping  answer  given  to  all  ti^e 
leading  principles  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  which  has  been  sj- 
re$[dy  stated,  but  which  we  must  not  fail  here  niore  particularly  to 

..notice.  It  is  that  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  is  the  8<Je  cause, 
both  of  the  present  high  price  of  gold,  and  of  the  depression  of  o|ir 

. ^changes.     On  this  exteiisive  and  important  topic  .we  will  at  prf- 

«s^t  content  ourselves  with  a  very  few  brief  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  term  unfavourable  baiance  cf  trade 

\ifi,  in  the  sense  in  wbicfh  it  is  ccanmonly  used,  and  as  we  hope  here- 
aft^  to  shew,  extremely  incorrect. 

Secondly,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  rather  of  pay- 

.  ments,  which  is  afSrmed  to  have  existed  during  nearly  the  ^vbole  of 
ihe  last  three  yenxs%  (for  the  <excliange6  have  been  uafavoui<9ble  for 
all  thai  (time,)  is  inferred  from  documents  neoesswily.  imperfect, 

.  and  is  .therefore  assumed  without  sufficient  proof. 

,     But,  fit  the  third  |)lac»,  /supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  th}s 
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unfavourable  balance  of  trade  and  of  payments  to  have  existed,  and 
to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  evil,  diere  is  no  certaivity  that  the 
«ame  cause  may  not  cotitinue,  and  may  not  by  its  continuance  pr6- 
duce  a  still  iiirdier  diminution  of  the  value  of  our  paper  in  exchange 
for  gold,  and  a  still  farther  fall  of  our  exchanges.  About  three  suc- 
cessive years  of  unfavourable  balance  have,  according  to  this  princi- 
ple, already  past,  and  where  is  the  ground  for  trusting  that  three  more 
years,  or  even  three  times  three  may  not  be  added  to  the  number : 
or  where,  according  to  the  doctrine  in  question^  is  our  security 
against  the  greatest  imaginable  fall  of  our  exchanges  even  in  a  sii^e 
year  ?  The  asserters  of  this  doctrine  ought  at  least  to  mitigate  our 
fears,  by  shewing  that  there  is  some  limit  "to  the  depression.  They 
ought  to  place  clearly  before  our  eyes  some  point,  below  which,  in 
spite  even  of  the  most  unhappy  continuance  of  what  they  call  our 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  the  value  of  our  paper  cannot  sink. 
Not  one  of  the  pamphlets  before  us  suggests  the  existeni^e  of  any 
such  limit.  We  are  therefore  in  this  case  at  the  mercy  of  that  u^ 
explained  tiring,  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  as  in  the  imme* 
diately  preceding  case,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  coin  which  entirely 
accommodates  itself  to  paper,  and  as  in  the  first  mentioned  case, 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  ideal  unit. 

We  observe,  fourthly^  that  so  far  as  appears  from  the  only  ac- 
credited tables,  between  the  time  of  the  reformation  of  our  gold 
coin  (1773),  to  that  of  the  suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  market-price  of  gold  (we  refer  to  ftis  rather 
than  to  the  more  involved  question  of  the  exchanges)  never  depart- 
ed in  point  of  fact  in  more  than  a  very  trifling  degree  from  die  mint- 
price.  But  dtirii^  those  ^4  year^,  was  there  no  fluctuation  in  what 
IS  called  the  balance  of  trade  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  there  must  have 
then  existed  some  check  to  depreciation  of  which  we  are  now  des- 
titute. This  check  consisted  in  the  liability  to  be  drained  of  cash,  to 
which  the  Bank  was  then  exposed  in  the  event  of  any  material  rise 
in  the  price  of  bullion,  in  the  actual  export  of  gold  which  then  took 
place,  and  in  the  limitation  of  paper  to  which  the  directors  were 
accustomed  to  resort ;  a  measure  which  they  themselves  acknow- 
ledge that  they  now  should  adopt,  if  they  expected  soon  to  be  com- 
pelled to  resume  their  cash  payments. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  a  work  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a  Director  •f 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  on  the  subject  of  depreciation,  which  we 
by  accident  omitted  before  to  notice.  This  respectable  writer  op- 
poses tlie  conclusions  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  and  calls  our  at- 
tention chiefly  to  the  price  of  com,  as  bearing  on  the  great  subject 
in  dispute.  He  admits  that  the  facility  of  creating  paper  produced 
by  *  the  suspension  of  payments  in  specie  enabled  us  to  maintain 
those  increased  nominal  prices'  wkic)i  a  few  years  a^  d  scarcity  of 
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com  i^gra»atedby  the  nature  of  our  corn  laws  produced,  and  says' 
ftiat  these  '  ptkes  must  otherwise  have  been  checked  by  the  limited 
nature  of  our  circulatii^  medium.'  This  amounts  to  an  admission 
of  the  whole  of  our  preceding  observation,  and  indeed  as  we  thiidc 
of  the  main  point  of  die  present  dispute.* 

We  observe  then,  lastly,  that  from  whatever  cause  the  fcll  of  our 
exchanges  and  the  Ugh  price  of  bullion  may  proceed,  a  reduction  of 
our  Bank  notes  must  operate  in  the  way  of  mitigation,  or  rather 
indeed  of  cure.  This  we  stated  in  the  beginning  of  ^e  present 
pj>er.^  We  shewed,  from  the  vei^  admission  of  Mr.  Hill,  that  a 
limitation  of  the  quantity  of  the  cvculating  medium  tended  mo^t 
un<]^uestionably  to  improve  its  value — to  improve  its  value  in  com** 
parison  not  only  with  commodities .  exchanged  for  it  at  home,  qf 
which  we  shewed  bullion  to  be  one,  but  also  with  bullion  exchanged 
for.it  abroad,  and  with  foreign  coin  exchanged  for  it  abroad,  in 
other  words  to  improve  the  state  of  our  exchanges. 

Of  the  difficulty  of  applying  this  remedy,  of  the  danger  attend* 
ant  on  too  sudden  a  reduction  of  paper,  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  question,  w^hether  the  Bank  should  or  should  not  open  at  any 
time,  which  can  be  now  distinctly  and  confidently  presjcribed,  we 
are  fuQy  aware..  We  leave  the  determination  of  such  points  to  those 
M'hom  it  most  concerns ;  we  sufficiently  perform  our  part  in  en* 
deavouring  to  combat  some  of  the  dangerous  and  delusive  princi- 
ples which  have  been  put  forward  on  this  subject. 

Of  the  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bullion  Re^ 
port,  the  two.  principal  have  already  been  i^eviewed  by  us  in  former 
Numbers  ;  that  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  the  important  publication 
of  Mr.  HusKissoN.  A  modest  Tract  on  the  same  side  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Hoare  ;  which  we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
our  readers.  And  at  the  moment  when  we  are  concluding  this 
article,  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^Thoughts  on  theexpediency  of  establish- 
it^  anew  chartered  Bank/  by  Joseph  Ma«,yatt,  Esq.  M.  P. has 
added  itself  to  the  lofty  pile  upon  our  table«  Mr.  Maryatt  enters  with 
much  perspicuity  into  someof  the  chief  points  which  are  contested, 
and  in  the  foUQ.wing  passage  has  happily  illustrated  the  influence  of 

*  Yfe  fear  that  Mr.  Wilson  trusts  far  too  much  to  the  circnmstance  of  our  exchanges 
having  recovered  after  the  years  of  scarcity.  The  exchange  with  Hauiburgh  did  not 
then  deviate  from  what  Mr.  WiUo|i  in  his  tables  representa  as  the  par  more  than  eigHt 
and  a  half  per  cent,  wliich  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  Hoctuation  of  ^e  exchange* 
properly  so  called.  The  Htlinburgh  exchange  is  stated  hy  huu  to  have  deviated  iu  Ja- 
nvary  laft  above  2S  per  cent,  and  we  understand  it  to  have  fallen  still  Ynort  since. 
We  hope  to  enter  farther  into  thit  branch  of  the  tnbjcct  at  afatur^  u|^)ortiiBity« .  Mf. 
Wilson  thinks,  with  Mr.  Fonblanque  and  others,  (and  as  we  h«ve  obi^erved  in  our  text, 
Mr.  Law  is  of  the  same  sentiment,)  that  Bank  paper  never  can  be  issued  tu  ex.ce.ss,  in 
as  much  as  the  supplj  can  sevo'  exceed  the  demand.  W«  hare  already  remaVked  on 
the  dangieroai  nature  of  this  errors  .      .  ■  •  ' 
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'^verj  augmentation  of  eircul;^ting  medium  io'  raisiiag  d^  prie^  qF 
c6mmoditieS|  and  in  iinally  producing,  tbro%igb  tbe  augmentatton  of 
those  prices,  a  rise  iti  the  price  of  foreign  bUls,  or  in  other  word? 
It  fall  m  tbe  excbanges. 

*  In  some  parts  of  India/  ht  583^5,  '  small  shells  called  cowries  ate 
used  a^  a  circulattng  medium.  If  a  violent  storm  were  to  throw  up  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  these  cowries  »pon  the  coast,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  greater  number  of  thfem  would  so<^n  be  given  in  exchange  for  every 
other  comtQodity ;  and  just  tbe  ]»ame  effect  is  produced  here,  by  the 
increased  manufacture  of  our  paper  circulating  mediuin-  If  we  consi- 
fler  6{ihk  notes  as  being  purchased  by  commodities,  instead  of  consi- 
dering Commodities  as  being  purchased  by  Bank  notes,  we  shall  readily 
cottceive  how  the  increase  of  rheir  quantity  diminishes  their  relative  va- 
IliG.  In  point  of  ftict,  whenever  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  cir- 
culating meditim  nf  a  country  takes  place,  while  the  quantity  of  com- 
modities remains  the  same,  an  increase  in  the  price  of  commodities^ 
and  a  correspondent  decrea^  in  the  value  of-  the  circulating  medium 
•l&ust  necessarily  follow.' 

'  *  Akhough  a  considerable  augmentation  of  our  Bank  paper  appears 
by  the  documents  laid  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  as  well  as  by 
an  accoiint  recently  laid  before  Parliament,  to  l^ve  taken  place, 
*9tti  6ught  not  to  assume  that  even  any  new  quantity  of  it  is  abso* 
itttely  necessary  to  the  production  of  that  effect  which  is  here 
TSttj^osed  to  result  from  a  storm  throwing  up  a  new  quantity  of 
cowries.  The  new  o6conomy  which  the  extension  of  our  banking 
"System  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances  occasion  in  die  use  of 
^aper  may  silently  produce  an  influence  on  prices  as  certain  and 
^considerable  as  a  positive  augmentation  of  its  amount. 

Mr.  Mar}'att  proceeds  to  say : 

'  Nor  is  this  evil  confined  to  articles  of  our  own  growth  and  ma  nu- 
factute,  but  extends  to  our  foreign  comraei:ce  by  its  influence  on  the 
tbreiorn  exchanges;  for  when  the  currency  of  a  country  is  depreciated, 
it  wiH  nt)  longer  purchase  the  same  amount  of  foreign  money  as  before, 
to  be  invested  in  foreign  commodities ;  or,  to  put  the  case  in  the  oppo* 
.Site  way,  if  a  merchant  upon  tbe  continent  is  offered  a  bill  of  exdiange 
A»pon  London*  .for  which  he  is  to  receive  Bank  notes,  not  convertible 
into  specie,  those  notes  can  only  be  invested  in  commodities  here  at  an 
advanced  price ;  and,  therefore,  he  will  only  take  the  bill  of  exchange 
fit  such  a  depreciated  rate  as  indemnifies  him  for  the  advanced  price  of 
the  commodities.' 

But  however  we  may  agfec  with  Mr.  Marryatt  in  these  posi- 
tions, we  confess  that  our  minds  are  by  no,  meana  in  uniaon  with 
jiftis  in  respect  to  the  leading  auggestion  of  his  pamphlet.  Certain 
•Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  common  with  certain  other 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  have  been  guilty,  as  Mr. 
Maryat  states,  of  supporting  a  Marine  Inauruice  Bill  lately  broHgbt 
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into  pariiarmi^ht^  ^vamst^whicb  h 
its  violating  the  rights  of  two  d 
jected  violation  of  dmrters  ought  t 
by  «n  actual  hivasioii  of  the 
estaMishment  would  moreoyer  be 
tfie  issiies  of  the  Bank  to  tfiat  test 
of  the  alledged'txcess  and  depi 
diuiTi/ 

If  the  present  evil  arose  from  an  insufficient  quantity  of  paper 
currency,  we  could  easily  understand  how  the  creation  of  a  great 
additional  body  of  issuers  of  paper  might  work  a  cure»  If  the 
converse  be  Ae  case,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  explain  in  what 
manner  the  new  company  is  to  effect  the  remedy ;  but  we  forbear  to 
enlarge  on  the  subject  of  this  speculation.  Our  principles  incline 
us  to  avoid  unnecessary  change.  The  path  which  we  wish  to  tread 
is  simply  that  by  which  we  may  return  in  good  earnest,  though 
not  without  some  prudent  delay,  into  the  footsteps  of  our  ances* 
tors.  -  .   .  5 

We  will  add  only  one  word,  which  Mr.  Chalmers,  as  we  hope, 
will  construe  into  a  fartlier  proof  of  our  dislike  to  innovation. 
We  will  fairly  own  that  we  are  not  quite  free  from  apprehension 
of  some  dimunition  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  gold  coin,  or 
some  change  of  its  denomination.  A  measure  of  this  kind  unfor^ 
tunately  offers  the  most  easy  mode  of  escape  from  the  evil  of  « 
depreciated  currency,  and  the  recent  advertisement  of  the  Bank, 
saociione4-i>7  ^^  Privy  Coum^il,  wiiioh  in  cbnf^dqtteili^  of  4i^ 
increasing  differience/hlBtw^en  jthe  vahie  of  ovtt  paper  and  that  of 
silver,  directs  that  dollars  which  had  been  issued  at  ds.,  a  rate 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  above  their  value,  shall  in  future  be 
received  and  issued  at  55. 6d.,  has  strengthened  our  fears  on  this 
subject.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  our  paper  as  compared  with  the 
precious  metals,  (which  it  was  assumed  long  ago  that  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  would  soon  terminate,)  if  it  should  proceed  much 
.  farther  may  possibly  be  deemed  to  be  a  depression  too  great  and 
too  rapidly  and  fearfully  advancing  to  admit  of  any  other  adequate 
remedy.  To  lower  on  this  ground  the  standard  of  our  gold  coin 
would  indeed  be  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  bankruptcy  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  and  it  would  be  a  measure  big  with  injustice  as 
it  respects  engagements  between  individuals.  We  have  been  glad 
to  find  that  the  pamphlets  which  we  have  reviewed  do  not  sug- 
gest any  such  expedient,  but  we  fear  that  they  encourage  us  in 
a  course  which  leads  to  it,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  supply, 
though  we  trust  unintentionally,  something  too  like  a  justification 
of  the  principle.     It  is  for  the  legislature  to  preserve  us  from  this 
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cjalamity.  Timely  and  preveQtiye  measures  however  can  alone 
check  the;  rapid  accumulation  of  difficulties  by  which  we  niay  pre- 
sently find  ourselves  surrounded.  Our  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
a  depreciation^  and  our  wish  to  adhere  to  the  old  standard,  may 
tiien  come  too  late.  The  season  for  acting,  we  mean  especiaUj  the 
season  for  curtailing  our  paper,  may  have  passed,  wliile  we  are 
beginhipg  to  suspect^  to  examine,  and  to  deliberate. 


Erratum. — In  some  Copies  a  quotation  appears  at  pag^  £[l,  of  which 
the  coromeficement  had  already  been  given  at  page  52* 
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jyitii  bndf  Eemarksoa  the Charaeier'and  Composition  of  the Resskm 'Arisy. 
By  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Kat.  aid  Aide-dfr»Cemp  to  the  King.  4to.  ll  11b.  6d. 
fine  paper  21. 2s. 

ISssai  sur  le  Syateme  Miliiaire  de  Buonaparte,  ou  Von  demontna  partfuei  ses 
troupes  ont  eu  cette  malheureuse  preponderance  sur  celles^du  Continent; 
amvi  d'u^  analyse  de  la  Revolution  Franooise  el  ducouronniemenetierS.  M. 
Corse.     7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

•Observations  suggested  by  therStrictures  of  the  EdinburghHevieWnpon  Ox- 
ford, and  by  the  two  Replies;  containing  some  Account  of  the  late  Changes  in 
that  University.     By.  Henry  Home  DruMmond,  Esq.    8vo.    2s« 

•  A  Gi'eat  Pefsdnage  proved  :to  have  been  Junius,  &c.    8vo. 

.  The  ^rue  Sense  and  Meaning  of  <be  System  of  Nature,  a  'peathumoas 
Work  of  M.  Helvetius.    Translated  By  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,    ds. 

Tythea  no.  opdrcssinn ;  shewn  in  n  letter  to  the  Lord  6f  AbbotA*gIebe  Ma-> 
nor.    By  Paul  Oldritcht.     Is.  6d. 

The  Cambridge  Problems^  beine;  ^»  Collection  Of  the  printed  Questions, 
proposed  to  theCandklates  fur  the  Xkgrea  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  the  generdi 
Examinations,  from  the  year  1801  to  the  year  1810  inclusive,  with  a  Preface. 
By  a  Graduate  of  the  University.     6s. 

.*  'Lifttters'of  Macfame  ia  Mt^rquise  dd  Defiand,  to  theHbn.  Horace  ^alpeie, 
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afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  frnm  the  year  1766  to  the  jear  I7t6^  to  wbich 
are  added,  Letters  of  Madame  du  Deflfapd  to  Voltaire.  Published  from  the 
Origioals  at  Strawberry  Hill.    4  vols.  l^mo.  Sl.  Ss. 

A  Minute  Detail  of  the  Attempt  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Cumberhmdy 
and  of  the  Facts  relating-  to  that  Event.    8vo.   48.  6d. 

The  Prebendary  and  the  Curate;  comprehending  an  impartial  Expoatcionof 
the  State  of  parochial  Afiairs  in  Saivley  Wilne  and  Long  Eaton,  Derbyshire. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Humphries,  A.M.   2s, 

A  concise  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Effects  of  the  Papal  Sapre* 
macy ;  with  Observations  on  the  Altierations  made  in  it  by  Buouapaite.  8vo» 
3s.  6d. 

Miscellaoeoas  Questions  on  History  and  Chronology,  with  an  Ezplanatioa 

of  some  of  the  common  Terms  used  in  both ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the 

^  World  before  tlie  coming  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  preservation  of  the  Scriptures, 

"and  a  Sketch  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  Revelation.     To  which  is  added, 

the  History  of  the  false  Prophet  Mahomet,  &c. 

Mirror  of  the  Graces;  or,  the  English  Ladies'  Costume.  5s.  Coloured, 
U.  6d. 

'  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  behalf  of  Nicolas  Tomlinson,  Esq.  aCaptaia  in 
his  Majesty's  Navy.     2s. 

■  The  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Physicians,  who 
have  attended  his  Majesty  during,  his  illness,  touching  the  State  ofhis  Majesty's 
Health.    2s. 

Lettres  de  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse.     S  vols.  12mo.    18s. 
'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Poetic  Licence.    By  N.  A.  Vi- 
gors, Jun.  Esq.     Koyal  8vo.    15s. 

Instructions,  addressed  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Midland  Counties  of  Enj^ 
land,  on  the  State  and  Dangers  of  their  Religion.    By  Dr.  Miloer,  V.  A*  2s. 

The  Philanthropist,  No.  11.   2s.  6d. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Third  Edition  of  Tables  requisite  to  be  used  with  the 
Nautical  Ephemeris;  being  New  Tables  of  Natural  Sines^  Natural  versed 
Sines,  and  Logarithms  of  Numbers,  from  1  to  100,000.     2s. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directory  for  1811.  By  John  Mathiion  and 
Alexander  Way  Mason.    88. 

True  Stories;  or,  interesting  Anecdotes  of  Young  Persons;  designed, 
through  the  medium  of  Example,  to  inculcate  principles  of  Virtue  and  Pie^* 
12mo.  4s.6d. 

The  Reformer;  comprising  twenty-two  Essays  on  Helicon  and  Morality. 
12mo.  6s. 

HinU  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature  on  the  Prevalence  of  Vice,  and  (m 
the  Dangerous  Effects  of  Seduction.     12mo.  2s. 

The  Merchant's  and  Artificer's  Companion,  and  Practical  Guide  to  Ac* 
counts.    By  John  Harris  Wicks,  of  Englefieid  Green,  Egham,  Surry.    Ss.  6d. 

bound. 

f 

MUSIC. 

Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake:  consisting  of  Lays,  with  Ac« 
companiments  for  the  Harp  and  riano-forte.  By  Joseph  Kemp,  Mus.  Doc. 
8vo.  9s.;  4to.  12s. 

^  Remember  Me ;"  a  Song,  with  an  Acoompanimenu  By  L.  V.  Beethovw, 
l«.6d. 

^  The  Last  Token,  or  Remember  Me;**  composed  on  occasion  of  the  Pri»- 
cesi  Amelia's  mournful  Present  to  the  Kiog.    By  H.  R.  Bishop. 

IIAVIOATIOV. 

An  Enay  demonstnting  tbe  Practicability  and  Adrantage  of  the  Discovery 
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of  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by  solar  Observa^on  of  the  first  Meridian.    By  Q. 
Adams.  5s. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Genealogy  of  the  English  Racer,  from  the  earliest  Times,  to  the  pe« 
riod  of  the  introduction  of^foreigp  blood  into  England.  By  G.  Hornby 
MorUnd.  8vo.    16s. . 

NOVELS,  TALES,  BOHAVCES. 

Alicia  and  Cloridan,  or  the  Offspring  of  Bercha.    9  vols.  8vo.    10s. 
'  The  Royal  Exile,  or  Victims  of  Human  Passions.    By  Mrs.  Green.    4 
vols.   II. 

The  Daughters  of  Isenbergi  a  Bavarian  Romance,  By  Alicia  Tyndal  Pal- 
mer.    11.4s. 

The  Mountain  Chief,  or  the  Descendant  of  William  Tell.    4  vols.  ll. 
•  TheSpectreof  the  Monntaias  of  Granada.    Svols.   15s. 

The  Royal  Sufferer,  or  Intrigues  of  the  18th  Century.  '  3  vols.   15s.  6d.  '  '  / 

The  Novels  of  Daniel  de  Foe.    IS  vols,  foolsc.  8vo.  31.  1^.  w 

Elfrida,  Heiress  of  Belgrave.    By  Miss  Emma  Parker.    4  vols.   SOs. 

Isidora  of  Milan.    5  vols.    25s. 

Incident  and  Interest ;  or  Copies  from  Nature.  By  Miss  Squire.  9  vols. 
12mo.    9s. 

St.  Irvine,  or  theRosicracian.    6s. 

Contes  k  ma  Fille.    Par  J.  B.Bouilly.    S  vols.  ISmo.  8s.  6d. 

ChttD  and  $><-Ling.;  an  Historical  Romance,  in  which  is  introduced  some 
Account  of  the  'Customs,  Manners,  and  Moral  Conduct  of  the  Chinese. 
Royal  ISmo.    5s. 

Married  life^  or  Faults  on  both  Sides.  By  Miss  Howard.  5  vols.  12mo. 
15s. 

Julia  de  Vienne,  a  Parisian  Tale,  imitated  from  the  French.    4  vols.  12mo. 

ai.  is. 

.   A  Father's  Tales  to  his  Daughter.    By  J.  N.  Bouilly.   2  vols.  12mo.  Os. 

The  Sorrows  of  Eliza,  or  a  Tale  of  Misfortune.  By  R.  B.  Bayles,  Esq. 
Royal  12mo.  Ts.fid. 

The  Mysterious  Hand,  or  Subterranean  Horrors.  By  A.  J.  Crandolph.  3 
vols.  12mo.    15s. 

The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  carefully  revised  and  occasionally  con- 
rected  from  the  Arabic;  to  which  is  added,  a  Selection  of  New  Tales,  now 
first  translated  from  the  Arabic  Originals;  also  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
illustrative  of  the  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Mahommedans. 
By  Jonathan  Scott,  LL.D.  Oxford,  late  Oriental  Professor  at  the  Royal  Mi- 
KCary  and  East-India  Colleges,  &c.  6  vols,  post  8vo.  '-31.  138.  6d.  demy  8vo 
Si.  5s.  and  18mo.  IL  16s. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  4  vols,  royal  12nio.  Translated  by 
Beaumont. 

PHILOLOCT. 

A  Vocabulary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English,  abridged  from  the  4to  edi-  r 
tion   of  Richardson's  Dictionary,  edited  by  Charles  Wilkins,  Esq[.  LLD.  , 
F.R.  S.    By  David  Hopkins,  Assistant-Surgeon  on  the  Bengal  Establishment. 
Roval8vo.    11.16s. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages.  2  vols.  8vo. 
11. 4s.  fiaejpaper^  ll.  lis.  6d. 

Greek  Idioms,  exhibited  in  select  Passages  from  the  best  Authors;  with 
ISnglish  Notes  and  a  Parsing  Index.  To  which  are  added,  Observations  on 
some  Idioms  of  the  Greek  £AngM«ge.  By  th«  Rev.  William  Neilson,  D.  D. 
te.R.LA.   8vo.  5i. 
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POET«T.  '  • 

poems.     By  Andrew  M*IntQsh,  of  I^iocOlr^'slDn. 

Olepochel,  a  Descriptive  Puein.  By  Jarues  Kennedy.,  3  vols,  foolscap  Svo. 
5s.  6d.  . 

.  The  Tyrolesc  ViFfagcrs,  6r  a  Prospect  of  Wal- ;  wfth  other  Tales.    By  MrJ 
Robinson.    8vo.    6s.  *  '  ' 

Joseph,  a  Religious  Poem,  in  blant  verse.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Lucas, 
Curate  of  Avebury,  Wills.    2  vola.  Bvd.    ll.  Is. 

Geneviavey  or  the  Spii^it  of  the  Dravc;  ^vitb  Odes  atid  QiherPioemB,  efaiefly 
Amatory  and  Descriptive.     By  John  Stewart,  Esq.   foolscap  8vo.    9s.  *  t 

Feelii9jg ;  or  3k^chQs  fren  Iife»'  wuh  other  Pieces.    By  »  Lady.  13nio.  ^s. 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway;  a  Song.  By  R.  H.  Crosiek.  8mu 
12s.  " 

A  few  Poems  relative. to  ao  unprecedented  AniBckQiia  Lady's  Chail&o 
'ter.    ^s. 
v;\    The  Curse  of  K^bawa.    Bjr  Koberi  Sou  they.    4to.    U.  Us.  6d. 

Felis^ai  pr.tbe  X^ife. aiid  Opiiu^^os  of  a  Kitten  af  SentinifitU*    5s.  Qd. 

The  Fifth,  orPajaer  Age,  a  Satire.     5s. 
.  Pperos,    By  Mm  Hof ord.    8vo.    «s.  .  i       • 

Dunkeld,  tne  Prodigal  Son,  and  other  Poems,  including  Translations fnoitt 
the  Gaelic.    By  Petrus  Ardilensis.    foolsieap  8ro.    68. 

The  Old  Bariffi  Fbr«weU,    By  Mr.  ierninghlim.    09.  6d. 

F»bles.  By  i;h»  Rev.  Henry  Rowe»  LL.B.  Bfo.  I^t  eapfatr  lange  {nper, 
ts.  ed, 

POLITICS,   AND  POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

A  dear,  fur,  and  candid  Investigation  off  thie  Popuiatfoft,  Oft^meree,  and 
Agriculture  of  this  Kingdom,  with  a  full  Refutation  of  all  Mr.  Malthus'sPrifH 
oiplci.    8vo.  3&6d, 

Columbanus's  Second  Letter;  with  Part  L  of  an  Historical  Address  mi  tb4 
Calatoitias  ocoasioned  ^y  foreign  fnHuenee  in  the  Nominaticm  of  Bishops  to 
Irirfi  5«es.    By  the  Bfiv,  C.  O'Connor,  D.  D.    f  s.  6d. 

Columbonus,  No.  IH.  being  a  Letter  to  Owen  0*Connoi«^  Sscj.  «« the  lA^ 
1>ertie9  of  the  Irish  Chprch.    6s. 

Principles  of  the  Constitution  of  Governments.  By  Wm^X^uunioghaiiiJ 
Esq.  of  Enterkine,  North  Britain.   4to.    15s. 

l&ebotes  in  bi«th  Houses  »f  Pai^Heraent  on  tbe  Petkimi  of  the  Roman  CiN 
ihoiiesoflrchmd.   8ro.    fOs.  6d. 

Bullion  and  JPaper  Currency. 

Observations  on  tbp  Depreciation  of  Money,  and  tWa  Sittc  of  our  C*fH 
rency,  with  sundry  relative  Tables.  By  Robert  Wilson,  AoeoontiMl,  lUIXtf: 
t>»rgb.    8«.  6d. 

Analysis  of  the  Money  Situation  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  Ut^Ceiol 
and  Bank  Notes.     Is.  6d. 

The  Question  concerning  tbe  Depreciation  of  our  Currency  stated  aod  ex- 
mmiftcd.    By  W.  Huskisson,  Bsq.  M.  P. 

R«ply  to  Mr.  Bosanqu€t*s  Practical  Observations  on  the  Report  of  tbp  Bul- 
•fiott  Committee.    By  David  Ricardo. 

All  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  present  hi^h  Price  of  Ocid  BiitliOQ  in 
England.    ByJohnHrtt.    8vo.  5s. 

Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled  "  Tbe  Question  concerning  the  D^precia* 
tlon  of  the  Currency,  stated  and  examined.  By  Wiriiam  HuskissoU;  Es%, 
•M.P."— By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  M.  P.    2s,  6d. 

Douhts  on  the  Expedicndy  of  adoptin^he  R^tortm^nd^tion  of  t)ie£idHop 
Committee.    By  John  Fonblanque.    2s. 
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•  An  KxAmhiotion  of  the  R^qH  of  th6  Bullion  GommitUe.  B^  S.  Cock.  ds. 
A  X^efcter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  BarL  on  his  Remarks  ou  Mr* 

Huskisson's  Pamphlet,  Is.  6cl. 

•  Conuderations  on  Commetoe^  Bullion,  and  Coin,  Circulation  and  fix- 
changes,  with  a  View  to  our  present  Circomstaoces.  B^  George  Chalmeit, 
F.R.S.  S.A.    6s.  6d. 

•  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  occasioned  by  the  Report  oi  the  Bul- 
iion  Committee.    Bv  Javper  Atkinson.    33.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Fallacy  of  the  supposed  Depreciation  of  the  Paper  Cujt- 
i'ency  of  this.Kiagdom«  with  Reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee.     By  Francis  Perceval  Eliot,  Esq.    5s. 

Regency  Bill, 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  in  January,  1789,  on  the 
Bill  for  a  Regency.    Is.  '  : 

The  Regency  Question,  being  a  Re-publication  of  Papers  written  during  hi» 
^Majesty's  Illness  in  1783.     By  Denis  O'Bryen,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 
.    The  Speech  of  John  Leach,  Esq.  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  upon 
,the  State  of  the  Nation,  31st  December^  on  the  Question  of  Limitations  of 
the  Royal  Authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent.    1.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Funeral  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barnes, 
preached  at  Cross-street  Meeting-house,  in  Manchester,  on  Sunday  the  15th 
of  July,  1810.    ByJohnTates.    ^s.  . 

'    A  Selection  of  fiymns  for  Unitarian  Worship.    By  Robert  Aspland.   4s.  6d. 

Bigotry  and  Intolerance  defeated,  or  an  account  of  the  late  Prosecution  of 
Mr.  John  Gisburne,  Unitarian  Minister  of  Soham,  in  Cambridgeshire;  with  an 
exposure  and  correction  of  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller's  Narrative  (>f  that  Affair,  in  7 
Letters,  to  John  Christie, Esq.  Treasurer  of  the  Unitarian  Fund.-   Ss. 

Prayers  collected  from  the  Waitings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Claphafift,  M.A.  ViCar  of  Christ  Church, 
Hants.    8vo.  8s. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Poiwhele,  Vicar  of  Mannaecon  and  of  St.  Antho- 
ny, in  Cornwall,  and  Author  of  the  HistorieB  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  Poems, 
&c.     8v6. 10s.  6d. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mendham,  A.M. 
Crown  8to.  5s. 

A  Series  of  Disconrses,  principally  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By 
the  Rev.  N.  J.Nayfor.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

'  Sennons  and  Extracts,  consolatory  nn  the  Loss  of  Friends,  selected  from 
the  Works  of  eminent  Divines.    8vo.  8s. 

A  Concise  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Duty  of  a  Christian.  By  the  Rev, 
John  Maule.    38.  ad. 

A  Sunday  Evening's  Companion  for  I^arents  and  Children.     18mo.  8s. 

Scriptore  Characters,  in  a  series  of  Sermons  preached  at  St.  James's  Churchy 
Bath.    By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.     12mo.  5s. 

A  Sermon  on  Suicide;  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Nave^ 
stock,  Essex.-    By  John  Filkes,  B.D.  Vicar.  Is.  '  ■ 

A  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Eliaabech  Prouse,  late  of  Wicken 
t'ark,  Nottingham;  delivered  at  Fulham  Church,  March  4>  1810.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Owen.     Is.  6d. 

A  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  William  Sharp,  Esq.- delivered  in 
Fulham  Church,  March  25, 1810.    By  the  Rev^  John  Owen.     Is.  6d. 

Reflections  on  Mortality  $  suggested  bv  the  General  Mourning;  a  Sermon 
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VOYAGES   AND  TEAVEL8. 

Travels  through  Denmark  and  Sweden.  By  Louis  de  Boisgelin,  Knight  of 
Malta.  2  vuU.  4to.  31.  Ss.  coloured  plates  4l.  4s. 

A  General  History  and  Collectioji  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  By  Robert 
Kerr,  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Edinburgh.    Part  I.  69. 

ARCHITECTURE,  &C. 

An  litistorical  Survey  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France,  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  Europe.  By  the 
late  Rev.  G.  D.  Whittiogton*  Elegantly  printed  in  Quarto,  with  a  Frontis* 
piece  of  the  Fa(pade  at  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Rheims.  Royal  Octavo, 
boards  12s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England,  during  the  Mid- 
dle A^s,  with  10  illustrative  Plates.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Mitner,  D.D.  F.S.A. 
Royal  8vo.  15s. 

Modern  Finishings  for  Rooms :  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Vestibules,  Halls, 
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Art.  I.  Giographie  de  Strabon,  traduite,  du  Grec  en  Fran* 
cais.  Tome  premier,  k  Paris,  dQ  rimprimerie  linp^iale* 
AD.XIU. 

TN  a  former  number  we  had  occasion  to  make  soni.e  remarks  on 

4-  Strabo's  Greo^raphy,  the  true  character  of  which  seems  to 

have  heemt  but  httle  understood,  and  to  have  excited  much  less 

geneitil  attention  than  might  be  expected  from  a  work  containing 

such  various  and  accurate  information.      We  are  happy  there* 

fore  in  the  opportunity  now  afforded  us  of  drawing  the  public 

attention  *  once  more  to  this  subject ;  and  although  our  notice 

•*     will  be  chiefly  directed  to  pointy  of  a  subsidiary  nature,  yet  whoever 

'■*?.  ^f^iects  on  the  intimate  connectioh  which  these  matters  have  with 

^Vifl^ 'whole  body  of  the  work,  that  they  have  exercised  the  minds 

'j^  pf  some  of  tl)e  most  ingenious  and  learned  scholars  of  the  present 

^  *:<   age^  and  that  in  a  right  understanding  of  them  are  involved  the  ac- 

-  ^  yC^cy  and  consistency  of  the  system  in  all  its  parts,  will  not,  we 

'  '  venture  to  hope,  regard  the  length  of  our  dbquisition  as  dispropor- 

;  donate  to  their  real  value. 

The  translators  indeed  have  themselves  given  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  the  original  in  the  opening  of  their  preface.  They- 
observe  that  *  it  contains  nearly  the  whole  history  of  knowledge 
from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of  Augustus:  it  treats  of  the 
origin  of  nations,  df  their  phange  of  abode,  the  foundation  of 
cities,  the  establishment  of  empires  and  republics,  and  the  history 
of  the  most  distinguished  men,  and  we  find  there  an  immense  col^ 
lection  of  facts  which  we  should  elsewhere  seek  in  vain/  From 
this  encomium  however  some  deduction  must  be  made.  Much 
of  the  ancient  history  of  mankind  has  been  preserved  to  us  by 
-the  writings  of  Herodotus,  and  has  been  lately  exhibited  with  new 
and  important  lighter  unborrowed  from  Strabo,  or  from  any  ancient 
aiithor.  Few  persons  who  have  examined  the  subject  will  dispute 
the  posilion  of  Major  Bennell,  that  ii\  the  geography  of  Africa  at 
least,  the  information  of  Strabo  was  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Herodotus — at  the  same  time  we  must  admit  his  survey  of  Eu- 
rope to  be  almost  an  entire  accession  of  new  matter,  while  that  of 
.  VQt.v.  Mo.  X.  s  Egypt 
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Egypt  and  Asia  far  exceeds  va  accuracy  and  method  the  loosli 
records  of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  a  space  of  near  500  years,  from 
the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Strabo,  so  litde  should  have  been 
added  to  the  science  of  geography.  The  conquests  of  the  Romans 
westward  did  certainly  bring  them  acquainted  with  parts  of  Europe 
hitherto  litde  known;  but  in  the  east,  neither  die  Macedoniaa 
nor  the  Roman  expeditions 'seem  to  have  brought  much  to  light 
that  was  before  unknown  of  the  state  of  Asia;  while  in  Africa^ 
as  Major  Rennell  justly  observes,  geography  lost  ground.  In 
the  course  of  this  period  indeed,  many  writers  on  the  subject 
appeared;  but  whatever  were  their  merits,  (and  the  merits  even  of 
the  most  eminent  among  them,  Eratosthenes,  seem  to  be  not  highly 
rated  by  Strabo,)  it  is  certain  that  they  are  all  lost.  We  may  col- 
lect indeed  from  a  curious  circumstance  little  known  or  regtirded, 
that  no  complete  or  systematic  work  on  geography  at  that  time 
existed:  for  it  appears  from  two  or  three  of  Cicero's 4^tters  to 
Atticus,  that  he  once  entertained  thoughts  of  writing  a  trea- 
tise himself  on  jthe  subject.  He  was  deterred  however,  he  says, 
whenever  he  considered  it^  by  the  magnitude  of  the  -undertake 
ingi  and  by  perceiving  how  severely  even  Eratosthenes  had  been 
censured  by  the  writers  who  succeeded  him.  In  feet,  he  was  pao- 
bably  restrained  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  incompetencyjti 
point  of  science,  of  which  he  makes  a  pretty  broad  confession  to 
his  friend:  and  whoever  values  the  reputation  of  Cicero,  cannot 
regret  that  it  was  never  risked  on  a  system  of  geograph^^  to  be  gjfi 
up  J  as  he  himself  hints  that  it  was  intended  to  b^,  during  a  short 
summer  tour  among  his  country  houses  in  Italy. 

It  is  not  however  merely  to  the  respective  character  of  the  two 
individuals  that  we  must  attribute  the  mferiority  of  the  geqgra^y 
of  Herodotus,  in  all  essential  requisites,  to  that  of  Strabo.  Much 
undoubtedly  is  owing  to  the  manners  and  complexion  of  the  times 
in  which  they  respectively  lived.  T^e.  former  came  to  the  task 
with  few  materials  supplied  to  his  hands.  Every  thing  was  to  be 
collected  by  his  own  industry,  without  the  aid  of  previous  his* 
tory,  without  political  documents,  or  poHtical  authority.  The 
taste  moreover  and  habits  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote,  which 
must  ever  have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  composition  of  any 
writer,  demanded  other  qualities  dian  rigid  authenticity  and  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  facts.  It  should  be  remeipibered  that  he  vt^as 
hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  story-telling  age ;  the  pleasure  of 
wondering  had  not  yet  been  superseded  by  die  pleasiire  of  know- 
ing ;  and  the  nine  deities  who  give  name  to  hi^  books  might  be 
allowed  to  impart  some  share  of  their  privilege  of  fiction,  wbere- 
iSver  sober  truth  was  insufficient  to  complete  or  adorn  his  narrative* 

Before 
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Before  the  age  of  At^ustos,  however,  an  entire  revolotlon  had 
,  been  ^ected  in  the  intellectoal  habits  and  literary  pursuits  of  nien. 
jThe  world  was  become  in  a  manner,  what  it  now  is,  a  reading 
'  world.  Books  of  every  kind  were  to  be  had  in  every  place.  Ac- 
cordinglyy  it  became  die  chief  bfisiness  of  writers  ^  who  projected 
wy-  extafisive  work  to  examine  and  compare  wRat  was  already 
/  /  written>  to  weigh  probabilities^  to  adjust  and  reconcile  apparent 
differences,  and  to  decide  between  contending  authorities,  as  well 
«s  to  collect  and  methodise  a  multitude  of  independent  facts,  and 
to  mould  them  into  one  re^ar  and  consistent  form. 

It  Was  not  widiout  a  just  sense  pf  the  magnitude  and  difficulty 
of  his  undertaking  that  Strabo  engaged  in  this  task,  as  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  own  elaborate  introduction.  How  many  years  were 
'  -employed  upon  it,  is  not  certain;  but  we  are  sure,  from  the  inci-  '^* 
^dental  mention  made-  in  different  passages  of  historical  events 
'widely  distant  from  each  other,  that  it  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life ;  during  the  greatest  part  of  which  period  he 
was  engaged  in  a  personal  inspection  of  many  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  travellifig  often  ^  the  friend  and  companion  of 
persons  high  in  authorky.  ' 

>    It  is  impos^ble  indeed  to  read  any  of  his  larger  descriptions 
without  ieefing  Ae  advtots^e  possessed  by  an  eye-witness  over  a 
^*»      toere  compiler.    The  strong  and  expressive  outluies  which  he 
^^yvs^  isonv^  a  lively  idea  not  'merely  of  die  figure  and  dimen* 
'mns,  4but  of  the  surface  and  general  charact^  of  extensive  dis- 
'tricts.    These  outlines  are  carefully  filled  up  by  a  methodical    '^ 
and  often  tninute  survey  of  the  whole  region ;  marking  distinctlr  |f 
'its  coast,  its  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains ;  the  produce  of  the  soif, 
die  condition  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  their  origin,  language, 
and  traffic:  and  in  the  nKHre  civilized  parts  of  ihi  world,  in  me 
states  of  Greece  especially,  we  meet  with  continual  information 
respecting  persons  and  events,  the  memory  of  which  is  sacred  to 
eveiy  one  at  idl  conversant  widi  the  writers  of  that  extraordinary* 
people. 

But  it  is  not  in^Vely  from  the  number  and  jAlf^enticity  of  the 
feets  which  it  communicates  that  this  work  derives  its  vi^ue.  Every 
page  bears  evidence  of  a  philosophical  and  reflecting  mind-^a 

gind  disciplined  by  science,  and  accustomed  to  trace  the  causes 
fd  connexion  of  things  as  well  in  the  province  of  physical  phe- 
nome^^,  as  in  the  more  intricate  and  varying  system  of  human 
affairs.  In  this  respect  Strabo  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Po-* 
lybius.  But  with  the  fondness  of  that  historian  for  reflection  and 
&r  steady  love  of  truth,  he  has  not  copied  the  formality  of  hU 
digressions  wbl^  so  often  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  history,  and 
.  ■    *     ,  s  2  which 
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ivhidi  would  be  yet  more  tinsuited  to  a  geographical  woric*  Hie 
reatfoniiigs  and  redections  of  Strabo  are  just  those  which  wouKi 
Naturally  be  excited  in  a  mind  previously  well  informed,  by  thf 
scenes  over  which  he  was  travelling ;  but  they  never  tempt  hkn  to 
lose  sight  of  bis  main  purpose,  the  collectioa  and  arrangement  of 
facts,  lliere  ts  a  gravity,  a  plainness,  a  sobriety,  and  good  sane 
in  all  his  remains  which  constantly  remind  us  that  they  are  sabop- 
dinate  and  incidental,  suggested  inunedktely  by  the  occasion ;  and 
itbey  are  delivered  with  a  tincture  of  literature,  such  as  a  well-edi^ 
cated  man  cannot  fail  of  impartii^  to  any  subject. 

On  these  accounts  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  perusal  of  erery 
scholar,  even  if  the  gec^raphical  informatioo  were  less  abundant 
and  authentic  than  it  really  is.     But  the  miserably  corrupt  stata 

,.  of  the  text  seems  to  have  discouraged  translators  as  well  as  read«^ 
Certain  it  is  that  translations  of  Strabo  into  the  modem  languagea 
are  fewer  in  number,  and  of  v  more  recent  date,  than  those  of 
any  ancient  author,  whose  information  has  been  so  often  appealed 
to  as  authoritative  and  curious.  Th^  Italian  version  by  Buonao- 
ciuoli  was  indeed  published  in  146^;  but  that  in  German  by  Pent- 
zel  did  not  appear  till  1775,  ^d  was  not  then  completed;  and  a 
aingle  book,  that  which  relates  to  Spain,  waa  translated  from  the 
Latin  into  Spanish,  so  late  as  17B7,  by  Don  Juan  Lopez,  geo«- 
gopher  to  his  most  sacred  M^^ty,  &:c.  8ic.  The  French,  transla* 
tion  also  promised  by  Brequigqy  in  his  edition  of  the  Ihdhe  first 
books  of  Strabo,  published  in  1763,  appears  to  have  Wen  m  part^ 
i^     at  least,  executed,  since  it  is  once  mentioned  in  a  note  t^  the 

Y  ^present  translators,  but  whether  it  was  ever  entirely  executed  does 

'  ^ot  appear. 

.  The  present  version  was  unda*taken  by  the  order  of  Buonaparte, 
when  First  Ccnpul  of  the  French  RepubUc.  To  Messieurs  De  la 
Porte  Du  Theil  and  Coray,  were  assigned  the  translation,  with 
the  critical  and  historicadl  notes ;  and  to  M.  Gosselin  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  maps,  and  the  geographical  illustrations.  In  their 
preface  the  translators  have  stated  without  resefve,  but  WiC  must 
fldd  also,  withoiftiexaggeration,  the  difficulties  of  their  attempt :  as 
our  attention,  however,  will  now  be  chiefly  given  to  the  preliminary 
matter,  we  must  defer  to  a  future  opportunity,  when  the  entire  work 
shall  come  before  lis,  our  account  of  the  critical  merits  of  this 
performance,  altliough  mo  shall  not  scruple  here  to  subjoin  a  few 
remarks  of  a  philological  kind,  which  have  occurred  in  the  perusal 
of  this  volume,  the  only  one  which  has  yet  reached  us. 

To  the  translation  is  prefixed  a  dissertation  by  M.  Gosselin  on 
the  itinerary  measures  of  the  uicients.  As  this  subject  is  new/  and 
as  Major  RennelFs  chapter  on  the  Greek  stade,  has  been  denomi-» 
nated  *  clear  and  satisfactory,'  the  reader  utrill  possibly  indulge  us 
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in  a  discttsrion,  wUch  will  comprize  many  curious  particulars  ia 
tbe  historjraf  ancient  geography* 

.  Sirabo  flourished  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  ^he 
latter.  He  therefore  Uved  prior  to  any  arrangement  of  the  dis? 
tances  on  the  globe  by  measures  taken  from  degrees  of  longitude 
and  latitude.  But  this  writer,  and  his  predecessors  in  the  sam\& 
branch  of  science,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  mea* 
iuring  the  distance  from  die 'equator  as  from  a  fixed  line,  by  which 
die  comparatively  northerlyor  southerly  situations  of  places  might 
be  determined;  nor  were  they  ignorant  of  some  methods  by  which 
the  longitude,  or  distance  of  f^ces  to  tbe  east  or  west  of  each 
odier,)  might  be  estimated*  But  it  was  reserved  for  Ptolemy,  in 
the  second  century,  to  reduce  these  observations  into  a  regular  sys* 
tem,  and  to  a  tabular  form,  by  which  the  situation  of  any  one  place^ 
if  eonreetly  ascertnued,  might  be  compared  with  that  of  any  other, 
and  al«o  with  its  distance  from  the  equator,  and  from  the  first  meri- 
dian, drawn  through  Ferro  in  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands,  at 
being  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  earth  known  at  that  time. 

The  ancient  geographers  had  scarcely  any  other  means  of  deter- 
mining distances,  than  actual  mensuration :  but  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  die  result  of  this  knowledge  communicable,  to 
4Mtablish  some  common  measure  or  standard  to  which  other  mei»- 
furations  m^t.be  referred.    The  most  ancient  and  received  itine^ 
rary  measure  among  the  Greeks  was  the  stade,  which  appears  to 
have  had  a  very  rude  origin.     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  uivention 
of  Hercules,  and  to  be  derived  from  an  athletic  exertion  of  his 
own,  as  it  comprehended  the  distance  which  he  was  able  to  run 
without  taking   breath.     This   he   established  as  the  measure  of 
the  length  of  the  auXo^,  or  foot  course,  at  the   Olympic  games, 
-and  fi-om  the  respect  in  iwhich  th^se  exercises  were  held,  the  mea- 
sure became  an  itinerary  computation.     This  distance  the  hero, 
who  instituted  it,  measured  again  by  the  length  of  his  foot,  which 
he  found  equal  to  one  six-hundredth  part  of  the  course.     Such  is 
the  origin  both  of  die  Olympic  foot,  and  the  olympic  stade,  the 
former  of  which  exceeded  the  common  or  Roman  foot  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  foot  of  Herculies  exceeded  that  of  ordi- 
nary men,  which  excess  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  proportion 
of  £6  to^  24.     But  the  stade  was  not  the   only  itinerary  mea- 
sure in  use  among  the  Greeks,  or  rather  amon^  such  as  are  spe- 
.cified  by  the  Greek  writers.     Herodotus  mentions  the  parasanga 
and  the  schoenus^  and  speaks  of  both  as  multiples  of  the  stade, 
and  as  used  conjointly  with  it.     Xenophon  computes  the  march  of 
the  auxiliaries^  from  Sardis  to  Babylon,  a  journey  of  76  days,  arid 
ef .  more  than  14,000  stades^  by  parasangs.only>     Strabo  meiitkiAs 
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both  die  schoenus  aod  the  paramnga,  and  AtbeiMBiis  speaks  of  tlKm 
as  well  known  itinerary  measures  in  bis  own  time.  The  remark 
therefore  of  M.  Gosselin  is  too  general,  that  '  the  Greeks  gave  the 
BaiAe  of  stades  to  all  their  itinerary  measures.' 

He  is  still  more  incorrect  in  laying  it  down  as  a  general  priiH 
ciple,  that  the  stade  always  consisted  of  600  feet,  or  400  cubits. 
This  number  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Gkeek -writers,  sa  the  Latin 
almost  uniformly  assign  625  nominal  feetio  the.  same  measure,  and 
this  difference  in  the  calculation  of  the  same  distances  is  easily 
reconciled  by  considering  the  stade  as  of  a  fixed  extent^  but  liable 
to  a  different  computation,  as  these  feet  were  of  different  dimen* 
sions.  The  Jioman  foot  being  to  the  Greek  as  £4  to  25,  it  r^ 
quired  the  addition  of  a  24th  part  to  complete  the  length  of  the 
stade.  M.  Gosselin  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  was  applied  to  other 
measures  of  different  dimensions,  and  that  these  varieid  accordii^ly 
as  the  foot  was  longer  or  shorter:  we  do  not  however  think  that 
there  was  so  much  variety  as  he  supposes ;  and  we  much  doubt  if 
any  denomination  of  feet  were  in  use  besides  the  common  one, 
taken  from  the  measure  of  that  of  an  ordinary  man,'  and  the  Her^ 
xsulean  or  Olympic.  The  latter  of  these,  we  think,  was,  in  the 
early  times  of  Greece,  the  sole  itinerary  foot  measure.  A.  GrelUus, 
indeed,  says,  that  there  were  stadia  in  Greece  of  600  common  feet 
only ;  but  if  the  passage  be  considered,  it  will  appear  that  he  refers 
iQ  the  length  of  places  of  gymnastic  exercise,  not  to  that  of  the 
stadium  as  an  itinerary  measure. 

It  is  observed  by  Suidas,  that  when  the  length  of  the  mile  was 
reduced  from  4,800  \o  4,500  feet,  or  one^ixteentfa  part,  that  of 
the  stade  continued  the  same,  seven  stades  and  a  half  only  instead 
of  eight  being  assigned  to  the  mile. 

Were  the  length  of  the  foot  as  variable  as  the  number  of  stades 
in  a  degree,  (and  this  must  be  the  case  on  Mr.  Gosselin's  supposi** 
tion,  which  assigns  600  nominal  feet  to  each  stade  of  every  kind,) 
we  might  admit,  that  the  lei^th  of  the  foot  measure  was  very  ill 
defined ;  but  the  foot^like  all  primary  measures,  was  a  natural  one; 
the  variations  of  which  would  be  necessarily  confined  within  a  cer- 
tain limit — a  limit,  which  could  scarcely  extend  to  the  difference  of 
5  and  1 1 ,  unless  we  could  suppose  that  from  the  time  of  Anax»- 
mander  to  that  of  Ptolemy  the  human  stature  had  been,  retrenched 
by  9ne  half:  the  standard  of  the  most  ancient  stade,  whidi,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Gosselin,  was  generally  used  in  the  eastern  country, 
.  would  reduce  the  recorded  proportion  of  Goliath  to  something  less 
than  3  feet  7  inches  of  our  measure. 

M.  Gosselin  affirms,  that  tlie  length  of  the  foot,  which  he 

.  allows  to  be  an  elementary  measure,  cannot  be  ascertained  within 

the  length  of  two  lines  and  a  half^  or  somewhat  less  than  a  58th 
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part  This  would,  mi^ke  a  differjence  of  t^  feet  mid  a  half  in  the 
lei^th  of  Ihe  stade,  according  as  the  foot  measures  of  the  same 
oountiy  were  more  or  less  accurately  constructed.  But  we  think 
that  our  information  on  this  subject,  derived  from'  the  monuments 
of  antiquity,  b  not  altogether  sp  defective  as  M.  Gosseliu  con- 
ceives. He  reipM-ks,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  ^  these  elementary 
parts,  (the  cubit  and  the  fotot,)  aiatcient.  monumenls  have  been  mea- 
sured, such  as  the  pyramids  and  Kilometers  of  l^gypt>  the  temples 
of  Greece  apd  Italy,  ^e  interval  between  cert^  mi)e-$tones  and 
the  feet  engraven  in  brass  or  marble,  discovered<  among  ruins  or  on 
tombs:  but;aUth>se  having  afforded  different . results,  he  con- 
cludes that  ijt. may  still, be  reasonably  doubted  whether  we  have 
y^  attained  ^  correct  kmcywledge  of  the  measures  of  the  anciaits. 
Had  M.  Gosselin  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  what  our  coimtry- 
man  Greaves,  whose  accuracy  and  veracity  were  never  surpassed, 
has  said  upon  this  subject,  he  m^ht  perhaps  h^e  found  himself 
rdieved  from  thie  uncertainty  under  which  he  professes  to  labour. 
The  foot  measure  engraved  on  the  marble  monument  of  Cossutius, 
formerly  preserved  in.  the  Colotian  gardens  at  Rome,  was  examined 
by  Greaves  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  measured  with  the  most 
iiccurate  instruments.  He  found  it  to  contain  ^^  of  the  English 
foot,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bear  a  proportion  to  it  of  967  to  1000. 
This  proportion  Greaves  confirms  from  its  coincidence  with  several 
very  ancient  and  perfect  Roman  feet  in  brass;  from  its  -exact  re- 
lation in  measure  to  the  dimensions  of  the  stones  which  forni  the 
pavement*  of  the  Pantheon ;  and  from  the  presumption  of  accuracy 
derived  from  the  consideration  of  the  art  exercised  by  the  person  to 
whom  die  monument  was  erected,  who  appears,  from  the  instru- 
ments engraven  upon  it,  to  have  been  an  arcnitect  or  a  sculptor ;  all 
which  are  strong  evidences  that  this  representation  fonuH  an  authentic 

'  standard  of  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot;  and  indeed  diese  proofs 
have  be^o  almost  universally  admitted  as  satisfactory  by  succeeding 
writers*  He  Bientions  another  |-epresentation  of  a  Roman  foot 
divided  into- digits  engraved  on  the  monmnei^  of  Statilius,  whence 

■  Philander  to^  the  dimen^ons,  which  he  supposed  to  be  diose  of 
the  ancient  ilpmian  n^easure.  It  exceeds  that  on  the  mcmument 
of  Cossutius  in  the  proportion  of  1944  to  1934,  or  rather  more 
(ban  a  tw6  hundredUi  part.  This  monument,  ho wever^  has  beea 
always  regarded  as  of  inferior  authority,  being  deficient  in  neatness, 
of  workmanship  and  accuracy.  To  tfiese  we  might  add  the  plate 
of  the  Gieek  foot  in  tke  fourth  volume  of  the  Supplement  to 
Mc^iaucon's  Antiquities,  whicn  perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
semipes  Romanus  given  in  the  plate  to  Greaves^s  discourse  on  the 

1^  Roman  foot.    Hence  it  appears  that  M.  Gosselin  has  over-rated 
*nboth  tl|p  jdiseordancy  of  the  ancient  measures  of  length,  and  the 
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inaccuracy  arising  from  that  source,  nearly  in  die  proportion  #f    > 
7  to  2. 

The  measure  of  the  Roman  foot  being  once  estabhsbed,  that  of      i 
the  Greek  foot  follows  of  course,  it  being,  as  M.  Gosselin  admits^  •>■ 
in  the  proportion  of  25  to  64  to  the  former.  • 

Many  testimonies  from  ancient  writers  might  be  produced  m 
favour  of  this  proportion ;  but  it  has  been  as  nearly  as  possible 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  senses.  Mr.  Stuart  examined  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  usually  called  Hecatompedon,  at  Athens,  with  a  view 
t6  obtain  the  true  length  of  the  Greek  foot.  The  average  of  hm 
calculations,  taken  from  measurements  of  different  parts  <^  die 
front  of  this  edifice,  gave  the  proportion  of  the  Greek  foot  to  the 
English,  as  ^5.04  to  24.819  and  to  the  Roman,  as  25.04  to 
24.  The  proportions  according  to  Mr.  Greaves  are 
English  foot     1000  =    24.819 

Greek  foot       100?  .  29    =    25  nearly 
Roman  foot       967  =    24 

•  This  is  confirmed  by  the  analogy  between  the  Greek  and  Roraatt     '• , 
weights,  which  were  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other,  as  their 
measures  of  length.    The  Roman  pound  was  to  the  Greek  ds  24    Jk 
to  25,  as  Mr.  Clark  proved  by  extracts  from  Cleopatra,  Hero,   ™ 
and  Rhemnius  Fknnius,  who  concur  in  giving  the  same  proportion, 
although  they  express  it  in  diflerent  words. 

But  M.  Gosselin  not  thinking  these  testimonies  sufficient  to  ascer- 
tain the  object  of  his  inquiry,  has  recourse  to  other  methods.  He 
assumes  as  an  obvious  position ; 

*  That  the  colonial  states  of  Greece,  (peuplades,)  divided  by  interests, 
manners,  &c.  had,  like  the  aocient  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  measures  pe- 
culiar to  themselves ;  that,  as  the  use  of  these  was  limited  to  their  own 
districts,  they  always  remained  unknown  to  other  nations;  and  that  the 
writers  of  antiquity  never  thought  of  adjusting  their  geographical  sys- 
tems to  these  local  measures.  On  tiie  contrary,  they  selected  those 
which  were  independent  of  local  usage,  as  our  geographers  and  navi<< 
gators  have  rejected  all  the  leagues  in  use  amongst  us,  and  substituted 
astronomical  leagues  of  20  or  25  to'fi  degree,  the  standard  of  which,  _  x 
taken  from  nature^  might  be  adapted  to  all  opinions,  and  furnish  a  mea- 
sure.common  to  8(11  nations.' — p,  iii,  iy. 

We  cannot  assent  either  to  the  opinion,  or  the  fact.  The  Grrecian 
states,  collectively  taken,  comprehended  but  Yi  small  proportion  of 
the  habitable  world,  even  of  that  porti(^  of  it,  which  was  known  at 
the  time.  Their  continental  territories,  or  seats  of  government, 
were  separated  from  each  other,  iu  most  instances,  by  little  more 
than  ideal  boundaries.  They  were  in  habits  of  constant  intercourse. 
They  all  spoke  the  same  hinguage,  and  the  authors,  who  have  # 
written  professedly  on  the  subject,  have  not,  as  far  as  vre  are  in-»  • 
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,£ortned,  recerdef^  any  difference  between  the  computed  measures  of 

;        Ae  several  parts  of  Greece.     Hence  it  should  seem  more  probable, 

;        ifaat  the  variations  observable  in  these  computations  arose  niore 

M^  'irpm  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  distance,  than* from  any  real  dif- 

^      ference  in  the  standard  of  measure.     The  computed  miles  differ 

firoiii' one  another  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  notwithstanding 

the  proper  standard  of  a  mile  has  been  long  determined. 

M-  Gosselin  expresses  his  surprize,  that  any  person  should  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  traces  of  astronomical  measures  in  the  distances 
^ven   by  the  ancients,  particularly  as  they  do^not  specify  any 
others.     Before  we  analyse  the,  examples  which  he  has  adduced, 
We  would  hazard  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  ancient  astro- 
nomical  calculations,  and  terrestrial  measurements.                *  ^-     *;;N* 
'    The  ancient  astronomers  and  geographers  could  not  but  be  con- 
scious how  defective  were  their  instruments  for  observii^  the  ht^r 
▼enly  bodies;  and  how  much  greater  dependence  might  beu^ced^^ 
#11  their  mechanical  measurement  of  distances,  to  the  accuracy  of 
which  we  have  i^s^on  to  think  they  paid  great  attention,  than  on    * 
Aeir  celestial  observations,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of^which  they 
jt      had  so  little  artificial  assistance.     Thfe  proportion  of  the  length  of 
'"^     riie  gn(5tnon  to  that  of  its  meridian  shadow  at  the  solstices  and  the 
equmoxes,  aflforded  the  principal  method  of  cfetermini^'the  dis- 
tances of  places  from  the  equator,  and  these  were,  indeed,  under 
a  clear  sky,  af  bright  sun,  and  continued  opportunities  of  repeat-^^; 
ing  observations,  laid  down,  in  many  instances,  more  nearly  to  the 
truth  than  could  be  expected  from  so  simple  and  rudevanl  instru- 
ment.    Still  however  they  were  liable  to  much  uncertainty.    The 
penumbra  at  the  extremity  of  the  shadow  made  the  proportions 
^doubtful.     The  semidiameter  of  the   sun  (although' fClemnedes 
'seemed  to  be  aware  that  this  should  be  taken  into  the  account)      a> 
does  not  appear  to  be  added  to  the  altitude,  and  the  circumstances, 
less  important  indeed^  though  not  to  be  neglected,  of  parallax  and 
refraction,  wen?  altogether  unknown.     Instances'bf  the  incorrectness  - 
of  gnomonic,  or  sciothenic  observations  may  be  given,  too^oss  to  ^^ 
be  ascribed  to  any  of  these  defects,  and  evidently  owhig  to  inao-         "ST 
curacy  in  the  observers.     Strabo  mentions,  in  no  less  than  four 
places,  that  the  same  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  to 
Its  solstitial  shadow  was  found  at  Byzantium  and  at  Marseilles, 
though  the  former  was  situated  in  41^  1 1',  and  the  other  in  43°  17'  / 
of  lat.  ^  a  difibrence  of  no  less  than  136^  on  the  equator,  ^quat  to           / 
^6B  English  miles;  and  this  fact  is  reported  on  the  authority  of         / 
: .—. . _^;.    / 

,  /  •In  the  former  the  proportion  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  would  be  (according  t#         ^ 

*k    the  nun's  declination  at  that  time)  10  :  S .  0955  }  ia  the  latter  10 :  3 .  5340«  a  difer- 
^  -ence  verjf  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.     ' 
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*  Hipparchua  and  Eratonthenesy  in  a  case  too,  which  was  obvious  to 
the  senses,  and  depended  neither  on  hypothesis,  nor  calculadon* 
It  is  more  extraordinary  that  this  mistake,  after  being  adopted  bjr 
Ptolemy,  should  be  continued  down  to  i^es  not  very  remote  from 
our  own. 

A  still  greater  error  is  to  be  found  in  Strabo  respecting  thesUua* 
tion  of  Carthage.     He  says,  that  the  proportion  of  the  length  of 
the  gnomon  to  that  of  the  equinoctial  shadow  is  as  1 1  to  7*    This 
gives  by  plane  trigonometry  a  latitude  of  32*  2(/,  which  is  veiy  near 
to  the  one  adopted  by  Ptoiemy.     The  true  latitude  of  Carthage,- 
according  to   the  best  observations,  is  36*  5\    Th^  error  there- 
fore i^s  £72V  or  313  English  miles.    The  ancients  were  undoubt* 
^.<*  edly  acquainted^i  although  imperfectly,  with  the  measure  of  the 
sun's  diameter,  as  appears  from  Cleomedes,  who  remarks  that  the 
^un  would  appear  vertical  at  the  same  instant  to  an  extent  of  300 
^ ;  stadesrin  diameter,  equal,  as  he  supposes,  to  half  a  degree,*  or  ta 
..'     two  minutes  of  time,  which  is  nearly  the  interval  that  the  meridian 
*•    shadow  takes  up  in  {Missing  over  the  gnomon ;  and  probably  this 
comparison  of  time  with  distance  led  to  the  means  of  computing 
the  sun's  diameter. 

P]utarch,  in  th&  life  of  Marcellus,  mentions,  among  the  mathe* 
matical  instruments  belongbo^  to  Archimedes,  ^  sciotherae,  sphsrse, 
and  goniae,  by  which  a  person  adapts  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  to 
.the sight.' — ^The  observations,  takeu  from  the  stars,  are  still  more 
incorrect  tlian  those  frcmi  the  sun.  A  clear  and  calm  atmosphere, 
and  an  unclouded  sky,  gave  the  ancients  indeed  advantages  in  noc* 
turnal  observations  with  the  nake'd  eye,  which  we,  in  more  northerlj 
climates,  do  not  possess ;  still  however  the  observations  so  made 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  conjectural.  Some  of  these  errors  are 
so  fl^rant,  that  they  cannot  be  excused  even  by  the  want  of  teles-' 
copes. 

Posidonius,  of  Rhodes,  is  said  by  Geminus,  one  of  the  most 
accurate  of  the  aneient  astronomers,  to  have  observed  there,  the 
•tar  Canopus,  (one  of  the  first  magnitude,)  and  to  have  found  that  it 
had  t  not,  when  at  its. meridian,  any  perceptible  elevation  above  the 
horkon,  but  was  barely  visible  in  that  situation.  The  same  star 
observed  at  Alexandria,  shewed  a  meridian  altitude  of  7^  3(/,  equal 
to  ^  part  of  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens.  But  Canopus  has  a 
meridian  altitude  at  Rhodes  of  1°  2^,  or  more  than  two  diameters  of 
the  moon,  so  that  it  must  have  been  very  inaccurately  observed 

'■*■         '    '■   "- 11   ■«  ■■    ■      !.■!       II  — Ill  ■       I        ■■  III  .■  .     .  >       I    ■ 

»^  *     *  This  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  Cleomedes  reckoned  600  stadia  to  a  degree, 
*  .(jeminns  observed*  that  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  meridians  for  the 
breadth  of  300  stades,  although  there  lyas  a  realoue. — Petav.  XJranoI.  page  21. 

t  Tliis  mistaka  has  been  continued  down  to  later  time^. — ^Vid.  PetaT.  Ijranol.  Not. 
p.  iiO. 

whea 
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f  wheii  it  was  supposed  .to  be  in  the  horizesi.  ^dd  to  diw^  that  the 
horizontal  refraction  ivould  give  it  aa  apparent  altitude  of  ^4%  35'^ 
more^  so  that.the  star  would  be  to  the  senses  more  than  two  diame* 
tersand  a  half  of  the  moon  in  altitude*  The  altitude  of  the  star  at 
Alexandria  is  also  erroneously  computed.  Instead  of  7^  S(f,  it  is 
realfy  only  6^  26'  in  apparent  altitude^  or  one  degree  four  minutes 
less  than  represented  by  Posidonius^  so  that  the  whole  error,  if 
reckoned  accordii^  to  the  apparent  difference  of  altitude^  would 
amount  to. £^  30^  equal  to  150  minutes  on  the  equator,  and.  this 
exclusive  of  the  oue  arising  from  the  supposition,  that  Rhodes  and 
Alexandria  lay  under  tlie  same  meridian..  It  however  appears>  that 
the  anciaotts  must  have  had  i$ome  instniiitents  for  taking  the  aitiliudes 
and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  construction  of  which 
we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted.- 

The  Pole  (vro^i^f )  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  an  instruoftent  of 
Iwhich  the  Greeks  derived,  the  use  from  the  Babylonians*  It  was 
certainly  moveable,  for  we  find  it  in  the  diip  of  Hiero  described 
by  Athenaeus,  and  could  not  therefore  be  a  common  dial*  Dr. 
Ijong  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  ring  dial ;  it  was  more  probal^ly  an 
astrolabe,  an  instrument  of  simple  construction,  and  from  some  ad« 
vantages  arising  from  its  circular  figure,  capable  of  greater  accu- 
racy^ than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  dioptron  is  another  mathematical  instrument,  used  also  for 
astronomical  purposes.  Its  figure  is  not  explained,  but  we  know 
from  Suidas,  that .  it  was  used  in  taking  terrestrial  altitudes,  and  it 
..seems  from  Vitruvius>  diat  ft  was  furnished  with  a  line  and  plummet^ 
anS  applied  in  levelling.  From  its  name  it  was  periiaps  constructed 
with  two  vholes  for  vi8i<Hi,  like  the  sights  on  .the  moveable  index  of. . 
the  astrolabe,  so  that  it  migHt  possibly  be  the  same  instrument, 
with  the  addition  of  a  plummet  on  the  center  pin,  to  set  tlie  perpen* 
dicnlar  drawn  through  it  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon. 

What  the  gonia  of  Archimedes  was  is  uncertain,  but  if  it  were 
an  instrument  to  take  or  to  measure  angles  in  astronomical  obser^ 
vations,  which  the  word  seems  to  import,  and  the  other  instru* 
mentsi  spheres  and  dials,  mentioned  with  it  appear  to  confirm,  it 
might  be  of  the  same  kind  with  tlie  one  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking. 

Ano^er  method  of  -discovering  the  distance  of  pkces  from  the 
equator  was  by  division  into  climates,  or  calculations  drawn  from 
the  length  of  the  longest  days.  But  die  want  of  instruments  for 
the  accurate  mensuration  of  time,  together  with  the  ignorance,  of 
the  ancient  geographers  of  the  powers  of  refraction,  which  in 
northerly  climates  makes  a  material  difference,  rendered  these  cal- 
culations very  doubtful.  The  upright  gnomon^  indeed,  placed  on 
an  horizontal  plane,  might  shew  the  proportion  of  the  circle  which 
r  the 
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Ih'e  ftbadow  trsversed  from  sun  rise  to  sun  set,  anci  perhaps  more  ^  - 
correctly  than  to  observation  of  the  horizon  itself ;  but  thei-^  would 
still  be  some  uncertainty  in  tracing  the  extent  of  the  horizontal  sba* 
dow.  On  this  account]!  perhaps,  Ptolemy  does  not  attempt  to  as^ 
Certain  the  length  of  the  day  to  less  than  5^  of  time,  a  fraction 
amounting,  in  many  latitudes,  to  a  degree  in  point  of  space.  It  is 
worth  observing,  that  the  tower  of  the  winds  at  Athens  had'diak 
on  each  of  its  eight  sides,  so  that  the  solar  time  might  be  indicated 
from  the  sun's  rising  to  his  setting.  On  the  in8ide  of  this  building 
was  a  clepsydra,  or  water  clock,  the  marks  of  which  yet  remain* 
Probably  the  connection  or  proximity  of  these  instruments  was 
meant  to  correct  the  one  by  the  other,  and  to  form  a  scale  of  noc* 
tumal  time  for  celestial  observations,  as  well  as  for  common  pur- 
poses. The  irregularity  of  the  sun's  motion  in  the  ecliptic  was  in* 
deed  known,  but  its  effects  on  the  equation  of  time  not  calculated  ; 
nevertheless  a  clock  which  might  be  so  often  corrected,  would 
hardly  vary  much  from  the  standard  of  solar  time,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours. 

But  the  want  of  an  accurate  measurement  of  time  was  still  more 
perceptible  in  what  regarded  the  calculation  of  the  longitude.  Pto- 
lemy, though  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  this  calculation 
from  the  observations  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the 
difference  of  time  at  the  places  where  these  phenomena  were  ob- 
served, failed  greatly  in  the  application  of  his  knowledge  to  prac- 
tice, having  overrated  the  lengdi  of  the  Mediterraifkean  more  than 
to  degrees  of  longitude,  equal  to  971'  on  the  equator. 

Had  Ptolemy  adopted  the  numbers  of  Polybius,  as  recorded'by 
Pliny,  it  would  have  brought  him  nearer  the  truth,  much  nearer,  as 
Dr.  Bkir  observes,  than  could  be  suppbsed,  and  indeed  vnthin  a  few 
minutes  of  space  of  the  true  extent.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  interval 
between  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Bay  of  Issus  is  a  marine 
distance,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  measured  by  those  means 
in  which  the  ancients  so  much  excelled.  But  tlie  ancients  pro- 
bably measured  such  distances  on  a  sea  so  well  known,  in  a  manner 
anal(^ous  to  terrestrial  mensuration.  They  navigated  their  vessels 
only  when  the  seas  were  calm,  they  worked  with  oars  which  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  multiply  the  distance  by  going  on  different 
tacks,  and  in  fair  weather,  tfieir  progress  was  nearly  uniform; 
indeed  we  find  in  ancient  writers,  a  certain  number  of  stadia  or 
miles  attached  to  a  day's  sail,  just  as  in  eastern  countries  space 
is  reckoned  by  houi^  not  by  measured  distances.  From  the  piU 
lars  to  the  bay  of  Issus  there  were  not  less  than  five  stations,  alt  of 
them  places  well  known  and  well  suited  to  naval  intercourse.* 

•   A  GadiUoo  freto — Ad  Sicillam — Cretam — ^Rhodum — Ckelidonias — Cjrprum— 
Pieriam  vel  ScieHcian  prope  hsum,    Plia.  lib.  VI.  c  33. 
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The  ignorance  of  the  ancients^  respecting  ike  polarity  of  the  ma^ 
net,  must  have  made  their  course^  when  guided  by  the  sun  and 
atars  only,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  incorrect; 
but  the  shortness  of  the  separate  stages  gave  frequent  opportunity, 
for  rectifying  the  error,  and  experience  made  them  probably 
more  expert  in  this  mode  of  calculation,  thap  we,  who  use  it  lest 
commonly,  may  imagine. 

After  dus  view  of  the  state  of  their  knowledge,  we  are  less  sur«& 
prised  than  M.  GosseUn  that  the  ancient  geographers  should  so 
(^ften  express  distances  by  measurements,  in  the  correctness  of 
.which  they  excelled,  rather  than  by  calculations  or  observations, 
the  principles  of  which  indeed  they  understood,  but  bad  not 
the  means  of  reducing  to  practice. 

We  now  return  to  M.  Gosselin's  discussion  respecting  the 
lengths  of  the  different  stadia  used  by  the  Gi;eek  Astronomers  and 
Oeographers. 

The  most  ancient  calculation  of  the  number  of  stadia  in 
fbe  circumference  of  the  globe,  is  that  recorded  by  Aristotle,  which 
fixes  it  at  400,000,  or  1111,1  nearly  to  a  d^ree.  The  next  iti 
point  of  date,  is  that  of  Archimedes,  which  assigns  it  300,000 
atades,  or  835,33  tq  a  d^ee.  But  we  are  not  informed  on  what 
grounds  these  numbers  were  fixed  upon. — Eratosthenes  calculated  the 
circumference  of  the  earth  at  250,000,  or  as  others  say,  at  £52,000 
atades.  Tlie  foundation  of  his  computation,  is  the  supposed  accu* 
rate  mensuration  of  the  s^ment  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  the 
quantity  of  which  in  degrees,  and  smaller  divisions  of  spape,  was 
jascertained  by  corresponding  celestial  observations. 

The  s^ment  of  the  meridian  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  the 
interval  of  space  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,  both  whidi  places 
'were  thpught  to  lie  under  the  same  meridian.  This  distaiu;e  was 
measured  by  the  surveyors  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  found  to 
be  5000  stades.  The  angle  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  09 
the  Scaphia  or  sun  dial  at  Alexandria  amounted  to  7^  12^  or  j^> 
part  of  the  circle,  and  at  Syene  there  was  no  meridian  shadow 
wluitever.  Hence  it  was  concluded,  that  the  astronomical  distafice 
Jl»etween  these  places  being  7^  12^on  the,  meridian,  and  the  niea- 
sured  distance  5000  stades,  this  number  multiplied  by  50 
would  make  the  circumference  of  the.  globe  equal  to  250^000, 
or  in  more  convenient  numbers  252,000  stades  of  700  to  a 
degree.  We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  true  situa- 
tion of  Syene  to  correct  these  calculations.  If  Dr.  Vincent  is 
Ji|^, the  latitude  coincides  nearer  than  could  be  expected;  (24^  0'  45';) 
but,  according  tq,  D'Anville,  Syene  is  2^  6f  longitude  to  the  e^st  of 
Alexandria>=:ia  the  middle  latitude  (27^  S&)  to  about  107'  oil  the 
•quator.  Poaidoniuis  attempted  the  same  calculation  by  a  men? 
5     *  suration 
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niratioii  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  between  Rhodes  and  Alexandria, 
founded  upon  observations  drawn  from  the  different  altitudes  of  the 
star  Ganopus.  His  computation  Mas  ^40,000  stades  or  about 
666y6  to  a  degree.  Hipparchus  is  said  to  have  calcuhted  it 
at  £77,000  istades  or  769  to  a  degree:  finally,  Ptolemy,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  distance  between  Rhodes  and  Alexandria 
(3750  stadia)  was  correctly  calculated  by  Eratosthenes,  and  that 
this  was,  by  the  ^lestial  observation  of  Posidonius,  ^  of  the  earth's 
ciratmference,  concluded  that  circumference  to  be  ISO^XX)  stades, 
or  500  only  to  a  degree.  In  this  computation^  tlie  true  meridionsd 
distance,  supposing  the  places  to  lie  under  the  same  meridian,  is 
overrated  by  9.^  \G  equal  to  136'  on  the  equator,, or  to  158  English 
miles,  if  then  the  real  difference  is  only  5^  14'  of  latitude,  this 
instead  of  j^  is  rather  less  than  4  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  which  if  multiplied,  by  the  distance  3750,  gives  rather  more 
than  257,962  for  ^e  circumference,  instead  of  180,000  or 
.  716,56  »ta,dia  to  a  degree. 
'  From  the  computations  of  the  several  writers  above  mendooed, 
M.  Gosselin  deduces  this  inference,  (p.  v.)  that '  none  of  them  com« 
pares  the  stade  of  whieh  he  speaks  with  the  ordinary  stades  of 
Greece ;  and  that  the  distinctidh  of  Olympic,  Pythie,  Italic,  and 
other  stades  was  unknown  to  them.'  To  this  we  cannot  accede. 
Of  the  writihgs  of  Eratosthenes  so  little  remains,  that  the  negative 
side  of  Ae  question  would  be  equally  doubtful  with  the  affirmative. 
A  smaller  portion  still  of  the  geographical  works  of  Hipparchus 
end  Posidonius  have  descended  to  us:  what  acquaintance  therefore 
they  had  with  the  different  denominations  of  stades  is  not  now  to  be 
ascertained.  With  respect  to  Strabo,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
fragments  of  Eratosthenes  is  of  opinion,  and  we  think,  with  rea- 
son, that  the  stade  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  was  the  same,  and 
both  of  them  Olympic :  if  this,  then,  as  D'Anville  and  other  geo* 
fraphers  think,  was  the  usual  itinerary  measure,  there  is  no  more 
occasion  for  Strabo  to  specify  it  by  name,  than  there  would  be  for 
«  person  describing  th^  geography  of  his  own  country  to  express^ 
that  the  distances  were  estimated  by  measured,  and  not  by  com* 
puted  miles.  The  silence  of  Ptolemy  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way.  The  Olympic  stade,  with  respect  to  its  antiquity, 
origin,  and  dimensions,  had  been  minutely  described  30  years  be-> 
fore  his  time,  and  we  cannot  suppose  the  geographer  to  be  igni>- 
rant  of  the  description  of  a  measure  so  well  adapted  to  his 
purpose,  and  by  a  man  so  eminent  in  Greek  literatm'e  as  Aului 
Gellius.  ■ 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  stades  M.  Gosselin 
refers  to  those  astronomical  geographers  of  antiquity,  who  have 
circulated  die  number    that  formed  the  circumference  of  die 
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earth.  TIh0  might  be  admitted^  ^f  M«  Gosselin  could  likewise  in- 
form U8^  to  what  computations  tliose  geographers  adhered,  who 
made  no  such  calculation,  Anaximander  estimated  the  circum-^ 
ference  at  400,000  stades^  or  11 1 1  to  a  degree,  and  onlj  396 
English  feet  to  a  stade.  But  Herodotus,  whose  age  approaches 
nearer  to  that  of  Anaximander  than  that  of  any  other  prose  writer 
now  extant,  and  who  lived  a  century  before  Aristptle,  did  not 
aurely  measure  bythis  standard,  when  he  fixed  the'  length  of  the 
Threcian  Bosphorus,  which^  he  says,  he  measured  himself,  at 
120  ^tades  only;  whereas  it  is  at  least  13^  in  a  straight  line,  equal 
to  243  stades  of  the  standard  of  Anaximander.  Can  we  suppose 
tksLt  Xenophon,  whose  march  from  ^ardis  to  Babylon  is  so  accu-* 
lately  laid  down  as  to  answer  nearly  to  the  distances  measured  od 
D*Anville's  map  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Olympic  stade, 
used  any  other  F  The  word  which  he  employs  (parasanga)  is  indeed 
of  oriental  origin;  but  it  is  evident  that  be  means  by  it  a  measure 
of  30  stades,  as  it  is  twice  described  by  Herodotus.  The  stade, 
m  fact,  should  •  be  considered  as  originally  a  gymnastic  not 
en  astronomical  measure;  and  although  coarse,  yet  beii^  taken 
from  natural  dimensions,  it  probably  continued  the  same  jp 
Greece  for  many  ages.  The  limits  of  the  Panatbensan  s4|p 
are  yet  discoverable.  It  was  acctimtely  measured  by  Vernon,  Stuiart, 
•'Kand  Chandler,  all  of  whom  agre^,  that  it  coiitaiiis  ralher  more  than 
-  '€Q0  Greek  f^.  The  calculation  of  the  number  of  feet  in  a  st^ 
'mi^t  vmy  in  different  countk*ies ;  (if  there  were  any  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  the  natural  foot;)  and  indeed  these  numbers  roust  be 
supposed  to  be  in  general  greater  than  in  the  Olympic  computation, 
«8  Ae  artificial  feet  cottimonly  in  use  were  not  taken  from  the 
athletic  standard.  This  difference  has  been  before  obsjerved  to 
be  adjusted  among  the  Romans  by  the  addition  of  ^  of  600 
£oman  feet  to  make  the  length  of  the  stade  correspond  vfith  Greek 
mensuration.  But  we  still  are  of  opinion,  that  there  wns  a  stan-' 
dard  measure  of  the  stade,  as  Herodotus  says  there  was.  of  the 
iadiom,  o^yuia,  (another  measure  derived  from  nature,)  and  that^by 
this  standard  the  distances  in  the  Greek  geographical  writers,  if  ne^ 
thing  be  expressed  to  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  measured. 
'  M.  Gosselin  observes,  that  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus  esti** 
mated  the  dbtance  from  Alexandria  to  the  equator:  to  be,  accord^ 
mg  to  die  former,  21.700,  and  according  to  the  latter  21,800 
etades.  These  he  divides  by  700,  and  finds  the  quotient  of  the 
medium  number  to  be  efllisu  to  31®  4'  17*^,  which  is  very  nearly 
the  true  latitude  of  die  place.  This  is  specious,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  be  altogether  admissible.  Strabo,  a  few  lines  after 
the  passage  quoted  by  M.  Gosselin,  says,  that  the  length  of  tbci 
{oomoa  ccmipared  with  the  equinoctial  shadow  was  at  Alexan« 
\ .    '  .         *  dria 
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dria  as  5  to  7-  This  reading  M.  Gosselin  condemns^  as  lie  says  it 
would  give  the  latitude  of  54*  27' '44'^  which  is  obviously  absurd ; 
but  if  we  suppose,  that  the  author  lii^ant  (as  undoubtedly  he  did) 
to  give  the  proportions  betweoi  the  shadow  and  the  gnomon  only^ 
we  must  understand  it  as  the  complem^it  of  the  latitude  assigned, 
or  36^  30^,  which  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  the  zenith  distance 
and  equal  to  the  latitude,  however  erroneously  reckoned;  and  this 
may  be  done  without  any  alteration  of  the  text.  The  above  lati- 
tude, at  600  stades  to  a  degree,  amounts  to  21,320  which  in  auck 
large  numbers  is  not  very  different  from  the  21,700  of  Eratosthe- 
nes. Mr  Gosselin  observes,  that  Eratosthenes  fixed  the  parallel 
of  Rhodes  at  3750  stades  to  the  north  of  Alexandria :  by  adding 
this  number  to  21|700  we  get  25,4y^  for  the  distance  of  Rhodes 
from  the  Equator;  ^and  if  this  number  be  divided  by  700,  it  gives 
S6^  2r  25*^,  which  differs  orfy  7'  5"  from  modem  observations. 
But  these  are  the  computatiom  of  M.  Gosselin  himself,  not  of 
Eratosthenes*  The  latter  computed  the  difference  of  latitude  to 
be  3^  ^f  ^^  circumference  of  die  earth,  or  7°  12^  and  the  sup- 
posed distance  to  be  3750  stades,  which  gives  exactly  521  not  700 
to,a  degree.  We  know  it  was  the  opinion  of  Pliny  that  Eratosthe- 
nes reckoned  by  the  Olympic  stod^^  as  he  states  die  distance  given 
by  him  to  be  469  mille  passus,  by  ^liich  number,  if  3750  be  divid- 
ed, it  gives  8  stades  to  a  mile,  or  75  to  a  degree,  equal  to  60O 
stades.  This  gives  6^  15'  for  die-difference  of  latitude  considered 
as  the  distance,  and  is  exactly  a  mean  between  the  latitudes  of  Posi- 
donius  and  Ptolemy. 

.  M.  Gosselin  next  undertakes  to  prove,  that  a  stadium  of  700  to 
a  degree  was  in  use  in  other  instances,  wherein  D' Anville  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  his  statements 
but  shall  select  some  of  the  most  noted,  and  in  which  the  distances 
might,  with  most  certainty,  be  computed.  The  first  of  these  does 
not  seem  very^ favourable  to  his  .argument.  He  says,  appeal-* 
ing  to  Strabo,  it  is  '  agreed,  that  the  whole  of  Spain,  from  the  Py-> 
renees  to  its  western  extremity,  the  Sacred  Promontory,  is  nol 
more  than  6000  stades  in  length.'  Now,  observes  M.  Gosselin, 
*  6000  stades  are  equal  to  8«  14',  17*^  measured  on  a  scale  of  700 
to  a  degree  on  the  equator,  i.  e.  on  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  or 
17  li  leagues,  at  the  rate  of  20  to  a  degree,  and  this,  by  the 
opening  of  the  compass,  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  distance  of 
the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  taken  about  the  middle  of  their  Ion* 
gitudinal  extent  from  Cape  St.  Vincent.'  But  Strabo  did  not  fix 
upon  the  middle  of  the  longitudinal. extent  of  the  Pyrensean  mouifr* 
taifis,  as  the  point  from  which  his  measurement  commenced*  This 
suited  M.  Gosselin  better  than  Strabo.  The  latter  meant  to  express 
the  greatest  longitudinal  dimensions  of  Spain,  and  measured  accords 
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ingly  firom  Pyreoae^  (Cap  de  Creux^)  the  most  easterly  point  of  the 
Pyrenees,  *  the  easteni  side/  as  Strabo  calls  it  in  another  place, 
to  the  most  westerly  point,  the  Promontorium  Sacrum,  whence  Po- 
ly bins  also  commenced  hi/s  measurements.  Cap  de  Creux,  accord- 
ing to  a  map  of  Spain,  with  which  Arrowsmith's  chart  of  the 
Mediterranean  nearly  agrees,  is  situated  in  lat.  42^  16'  N.  and  long, 
3^  28'  E.  of  London.  Cape  St,  Vincent  lies  in  lat.  37®  9!  N.  and 
long.  9*^  2'  W.    These  differences,  computed  by  middle  latitudes, 

f;ive  a  distance  equal  nearly  to  65Gi'  on  the  equator,  or  10^  &&  of 
atitude.  This  amounts  to  7,653  stad.  very  different  from  Strabo's 
own  measure,  which  gives  6,560  only  for  the  distance,  ^arc^ly  more 
th^n  one  third  of  the  difference,  according  to  M.  Gosselin's  com- 
putation. Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Strabo's  caU 
culation  of  the  latitude  of  Ireland  was  perfectly  correct j  a  country 
described  by  him  as^scarcely  habitable  from  the  coldness  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  the  savageness  of  its  inhabitants.  But  the  36,700  stadia, 
on  which  M.  Gosselin  grounds  ^a  airguments,  are  not  to  be  found 
(by  us  at  least)  in  Strabo.  He  says,  indeed,  by  implication,  that 
Ireland  was  not  more  than  5,000  stadia  from  the  Celtic  or  Sorys- 
tiienic  parallel,  and  5,000  stad.  northward  from  thence  (lat.  46^  37') 
will  not  correspond  with  M.  Gosselin's  numbers,  nor  his  princij^gL. 
The  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  is  situated  in  lat.  46"^  34'  nesfl^ 
and  the  difference  of  this  lat.  from  that  of  the  southern  coast  of  Ire- 
-  land  is  4**  44',  or,  according  to  M.  Gosselin,  5®  51'.  The  former 
of  these  gives  l,Qa5  stad.  to  a  degree,  and  the  latter  850,  both  very 
different  from  700. 

•M.  Gosselin  ^affiims,  without  reserve,  that  Eratosthenes  as- 
signed 8,800  stades  for  the  distance  between  Carthage  and  tlie 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and  for  this  he  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
Strabo^  But  Strabo  gives  8,000  stades  only  for  this  interval ;  he 
must,  mcrefore,  according  to  M.  Gosselin,  be  corrected  by  Pliny, 
who  gives  1,100  mille  passus.  This  is  not,  we  may  observe,  the 
common  reading,  but  we  shall  not  insist  upon  that.  The  stades  of 
Pliny,  however,  were  600  to  a  degree,  and  those  of  Eratosthenes 
700.  If  Pliny  then,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  adjusted  the 
stades  of  Eratosthenes  to  Roman  miles  of  75  to  a  degree,  the 
number  must  have  been  10,266  instead  of  8,800.  M.  Gosselin 
alters  or  warps  Strabo  or  Pliny  at  will  to  support  his  own  specu- 
lations; a  practice  which  we  do  not  much  admire. 

We  must  now  notice  the  author*s  observationg  on  the  stade  of 
Anaximauder  at  1111.  1  to  a  degree.  He  thinks  that  this  was  in 
use  in  the  East,  and  particularly  in  the  calculations  of  the  distances 
to  l>e  found  in  ibe  Voyage  of  Nearchus.  After  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Vincent  and.  Mr.  Rennell,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  q^f  stioo  concerning  the  length  of  this  stade.  It  seems 
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however  to  be  rather  improperly  so  called,  heing,  as  we  suspect,  an 
Oriental  or  Indian  measure.  Dr.  Vincent  has  observed,  that  it  does 
not  correspond  with  the  distances  in  Arrian's  History  oi  Alexander, 
which  are  reckoned  by  the  Olympic  stadium,  although  it  accord*, 
in  general,  with  the  Journal  of  Nearchu8>  probably  as  the  latter 
referred  to  the  local  measures  of  the  country.  We  cannot  place 
much  confidence  in  the  calculations  of  Herodotus  of  the  length  of 
the  Caspian,  (calculations  deduced  from  the  number  of  days  sail,) 
Avhen  we  consider  that  they  were  taken  from  vessels  necessarily  of 
a  rude  construction,  navigating  a  sea  little  frequented,  the  shape  and 
extent  of  which  were,  at  that  time,  but  imperfectly  known.  Poly- 
bius  is  next  introduced  as  making  use  of  this  Oriental  stade,  on 
the  classic  ground  of  antiquity,  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  is  known,  in  other 
computations,  to  have  used  the  Greek  stade  of  600  feet* 

*  Polybius/  says  M.  Gosselin,  *  reckoned  18,  837  stades  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  streight  of  Sicily,  ai^d  under 
the  parallel  of  36®;  this  measure  corresponds  with  20*  57*  20".  Our 
actual  experiments  assign  21°  27'  in  p'oint  of  longitude,  as  the  inter- 
vening space  between  these  points,  which  is  only  2^  40"  more  than  tiie 
distance  given  by  Polybiu?.' 

But,  according  to  Strabo's  account,  there  was  no  measurement  of 
the  direct  distance.  The  number  of  stadia  was  inferred  from  a 
supposed  cohiputation  of  11,200  stad.  and  more,  as  the  distance 
from  Messina  to  Narbonne,  and  somewhat  less^  than  8,000  stad. 
from  Narbonne  to  the  Pillars,  the  amount  of  the  whole  being 
19,200.  From  this  he  deducts  500,  which  Polybius  thought 
was  the  difference  between  the  circuitous  voyage  by  Narbonne, 
and  the  direct  course  to  the  Pillars.  But  tlie  slightest  inspection 
of  any  map  of  the  Mediterranean  will  shew,  that  much  more  than 
T^  part  ought  to  be  deducted.  The  distance  from  Messina  to  Nar^ 
bonne  is  675'  on  the  eauator,  and  from  Narbonne  to  Gibraltar* 
573',  the  sum  of  which  is  1,243'.  The  direct  distance  from  Mes- 
sina, to  Gibraltar  is  1,033'  6;  the  difference  214'  4,  more  than  ^ 
instead  of  ^  of  the  distance.  M.  Gosselin  is  very  imprudent  in 
drawing  geographical  conclusions  from  data  so  obviously  incorrect, 
and,  if  true,  so  little. to  the  purpose. 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  scarcely  expect  to  hear  of  an  exatt 
measure  of  our  own  island^  taken  by  Pytheas,  of  Marseilles, 
300  years  before  the  Christian  era.  To  increase  the  surprise, 
it  was  taken  in  oriental  stades,  and  a  measure,  according  to 
M.  Gosselin,  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  kingdom  was  constructed^ 
which  began  Jrom  the  Land's-end,  the  most  westerly  point  of  Eng* 

*  The  angle  between  thefe  dutaDoei  ii  about  IW^    * 
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land.  But  even  this  strlufige  measurement  is  incorrect.  The 
distance  from  die  Land*8-end  to  the  North  Foreland  is  435'  of  long, 
equal  to  about  %T5'  on  the  equator,  and  the  difference  of  lat.  be*- 
tween  the  North  Foreland  and  Duncanshy-head,  8^  3(/  of  lat.  equal 
to  5  \Qf  on  the  equator.  The  sum  of  these  is  78^,  or  262  i  leagues^ 
not  360  according  to  M.  Gosselin. 

We  now  come  to  the  stade  of  666  f  to  a  degree,  which  M. 
Gosselin  supposes  was  employed  by  Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,  in  his  Indian  expedition.  The  boundaries  of  some 
of  the  distances,  which  he  speciJSes,  are  so  indeterminate,  that  we 
cannot  follow  him ;  we  shall,  however,  select  one,  less  exceptionable 
than  the  rest,  yet  not  without  its  difficulties.  Strabo  says,  that  while 
Megasthenes  and  Eratosthenes  assigned  20,000  stad.  for  the 
breadth  of  India,  Patrocles  allowed  only  12,C)00;  but  from  what 
points  this  measurement  was  taken  we  are  not  informed.  M.  Gosse- 
lin, however,  supplies  these  defects :  he  measures  the  extent  of  the 
land  by  a  sea  voyage,  and  assumes  two  points,  neither  of  which 
Patrocles  probably'ever  reached  ;  if  he  did,  he  was  certainly  inca- 
pable with  any  instruments  Which  he  possessed^  of  measuring  the 
direct  distance  between  them.  The  expressions  themselves  of 
Strabo  are  confused,  and  doubtful.  Patrocles  at  one  time  appears 
to  have  reckoned  the  length  of  this  side  of  India  at  14,000^^  and  at 
another,  at  15,000  stad.  But  the  distance  of  the  points  which 
M.  Gosselin  lays  down  is  greater  than  he  assigns.  The  difference 
between  the  lat.  of  Cape  Comorin  and  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  is,  according  to  Major  Rennell,  14*  20^,  equal  to  860', of 
lat.  and  of  long.  848',  or  to  818'.  5  on  the  equator.  The  distance 
then  is  nearly  1,186^  on  the  equator;  385  leagues,  not  360,  as 
M.  Gosselin  supposes. 

Of  the  instances  of  stadia  of  500  to  a  degree,  the  first  which  M. 
Gosselin  produces  is  in  the  distance  from  Cape  Leuca,  in  Italy,  to 
Cephajae,  Cape  Mesurat,  in  Africa.  This  Strabo  calls  4000  stad. 
equal  to  8*^  of  lat.  but  the  real  distance  on  Arrowsmith's  chart, 
with  which  D'Anville  nearly  concurs,  is  no  more  than  5°  47'=:347^ 
or  S,l60  stad.  at  500  to  a  degree,  1 16  leagues  instead  of  160.— 
This  instance  is  rather  unfortunately  selected. 

That  of  833  J  to  a  degree,  is  derived  from  a  calculation 
of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  Archimedes,  who  made 
it  300,000  stad.  But  we  cannot  find  in  Strabo,  or  any  other 
author,  that  such  a  one  was  ever  actually  in  use :  this,  however,  is 
no  objection  to  M.  Gosselin,  who  employs  i(  without  scruple,  and 
measures  the  distances  given  by  Eratosdienes,  who  himself  invented 
a  stade,  by  &is  standard .  Chronology,  however,  here  seems  to  stand 
in  his  way,  as  Eratosthenes  died  before  the  time  of  ^rchimede^. 
Setting  aside  diit  objection,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  th^  Gratosthenei 
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computed  the  distance  froln  Rhodes  to  Issus  By  a  stade  of  835 
to  a  degree,  and  to  Alexandria,  from  the  same  place,  by  one  of 
700  i  But  M.  Gosselin  has  not  only  discovered  a  variety  of  new 
3tades,  but  has  also  assumed  a  liberty  of  determining  for  each 
author,  what  particular  one  he  used ;  and  as  these  vary  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eleven  to  live,  and  upwards,  scarcely  any  ancient 
distance  can  be  found,  which  may  not  be  reconciled  to  modern 
measures  by  so  great  a  latitude  of  interpretation.  We  cannot 
but  admire  M.  Gosselin's  dexterity  at  accommodations  of  this  kind; 
when  he  discovers  that  Eratosthenes  computed  the  distance  Jrom 
Cape  St.  Fincent^  in  Spain,  to  the  western  coast  of  the  kingdofn 
of  Siam,  an  extent  of  71,600  stad.  with  a  variation  from  truth  of 
no  more  than  l60  stad.  or  of  four  leagues  out  of  1,722,  or  -^ 
part  of  the  whole  distance ! 

We  shall  give  one  example  more  of  M,  Gosselin'sxlexterity  in 
this  practice.  Pliny  says,  that  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean 
wais,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Agrippa,  3,440  mille  passus, 
=27,520  Olympic  stadia,  or,  on  the  parallel  of  36^,  to  56P  41'  38". 
Here,  says  M.  Gosselin,  Agrippa  was  deceived  to  the  amount  of 
l^""  1 1'  38'',  the  true  distance  being  only  41*^  30'.  But,  according 
to  M.  Gosselin,  if  we  take  these  stadia  to  be  those  of  833^  to 
a  degree,  it  will  produce  41^  51^,  which  is  but  39'  different  from 
the  truth.  Still,  however,  here  are  several  circumstances  taken 
for  granted,  of  which  we  entertain  a  doubt.  That  the  numbers 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  Agrippa's  calculations  were  erroneous  is  cer- 
tain, and  indeed  Pliny  entertained  a  suspicion  of  this  kind  himself, 
*  in  quo  haud  scio  an  sit  error  numeri ;'  and  this  might  arise  from  a 
discrepancy  between  these  numbers  and  those  of  Polybius,  which  he 
had  given  just  before,  and  which  came  very  near  the  truth.  Dr.  Blair 
suggests,  ^  that  an  X,  making  a  difference  of  a  thousand  miles,  had 
been  casually  added  to  the  numbers  of  Agrippa,  which  constituted 
in  reality  the  excess,'  (very  nearly)  *  above  the  true  distance.'  This 
seems  the  most  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  variation; 
but  Pliny  himself  gives  a  specific  reason  for  his  suspicion  of  an 
error.  Immediately  after  the  words  above  cited,  he  adds,  *  quoniani 
idem  a  Siculo  freto  Alexandriam  cursus  XII.  L.  tradidit'  The 
true  distance  from  Messina  to  Alexandria,  reckoned  by  middle  lati- 
tudes, is  1,015  mille  passus,  and  though  Pliny  might  not  know  this 
accurately,  yet  he  might,  and  probably  did  know,  that  1,250  was 
above  the  tfuth,  and  this  led  him  to  suspect,  that  the  part  of  the 
interval,  which  lay  between  the  Streights  and  the  Pillars,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  distance  from  thence  to  Issus  was  over-rated  also. 
The  computation  of  the  latter  distance  by  Polybius,  rather  fell 
short  of,  than  exceeded  the  truth,  as  the  length,  of  the  Mediterra- 
fteanappeani  by  the  Requisite  Tables,  and  Ajrowsmith's  chart,  to 
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be  2^490  Roman  miles,  or  48  miles  above  the  collected 
numbers  of  Polybius.  M.  Gosselin,  however,  desires  to  recon- 
cHe  to  fact  the  numbers,  as  they  stand ;  and  therefore  supposes, 
*  that  the  original  numbers  given  by  the  surveyors  were  intended 
to  si^ify  stades  of  83i>  |  to  a  degree,  but  that  Pliny,  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  this  part  of  their  system,  reduced  them  to  Roman 
measure,  as  if  they  had  been  Olympic  stad.  of  8  to  a  Roman  mile, 
or  of  600  to  a  degree.'  This  appears  a  very  improbable  conjec- 
ture, ^grippa,  whose  numbers  are  recorded  by  Pliny,  was  minister 
to  Augustus  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Can  we  suppose,  that  such 
a  man  would  publish  a  report  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman 
empire,  made  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  proportions  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  measures  used  in  their  own  observations,  and 
the  Roman  standard  mile,  by  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  all 
the  distances  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  had  been  meamred  and 
marked  out  by 'mile  stones;  and  this,  after  25  years  had  been  occu^ 
pied  in  such  examination  ?'  Such  persons  would  scarcely  have  me- 
rited ^  character  of  *  viros  prudentissimos,  8c  omni  philosophies 
inutlere  omatos.' — ^^tbici  Prcfs  ad  Cosmograph. 

We  repeat  our  pei-sUasioh,  that  a  stade,  derived  from  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  earthV  circumference  by  Archimedes,  never  had  any 
existence  as  an  itinerary  measure.  The  calculation  itself  is  only 
casually  mentioned  in  the  Arenarius,  but  no  account  is  given  of  its 
origin,  no  deductions  are  drawn  from  it,  nor  is  any  stade  founded 
on  it,  liamed,  orallnded  to  by  any  writer  of  antiquity,  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted.  In  short,  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our 
opinion,  that  the  Olympic  stade  of  600  to  a  degree  was,  among 
the  ancient  Greek  writers,  the  only  itinerary  stade,  and  always  to 
be  understood,  where  stades  are  generally  mentioned. 

The  same  measure,  although  not  professedly,  was  nevertheless 
virtually  adoptted  by  the  Romans.  The  Peutingerian  tables,  and 
the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  express  distances  by  Roman 
miles,  cort-espond  with  the  proportionate  number  of  stadia  given 
by  other  audiors,  of  these  distances  according  to  Olympic  measure. 
Tournefort  remarks,  that  the  distances  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  Were  computed  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Atrian  of  eight  stades  to  a  mile,  and  it  appears  that  those  on  die 
same  coast  marked  in  the  Pteulingerian  tables  in  Roman  miles 
dgree  with  this  stade,  and  with  no  other.  Livy  expresses  many 
distances  in  mille  passus,  which  were  evidently  copied  from  Poly- 
bius, and  computed  by  him  at  the  rate  of  eight  stades  to  a  Roman 
mile. 

The  dissertation  on  itinerary  measures  is  followed  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  diifereht  modes  of  arraiiging  the  \^ands  observed 
by  the  ancients,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  compa-s  card 
^  the  moderns.     Here  we  wish  to  apprize  our  readers,  that  in- 
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telligibility  is  scarcely  attiunable  on  ike  condition  of  a  veiiy  rigorous 
brevity. 

We  object  to  the  introductory  r^inark  of  M.  Gosselio,  because 
it  affects  an  accuracy  ^hich  is  not  well  supported. 

*  In  order/  he  says,  *  to  understand  correctly  what  the  ancients  have 
delivered  concerning  the  direction  of  the  winds,  we  ought  to  recollect, 
that  they  changed,  at  least  six  times,  the  divisions  in  their  systems,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  appellations  which  they 
comprise, 'or  qf  establishing  the  distribution  of  them  lipon  different  priii^ 
ciples/  p.  xcviii. 

Tlie  intention  of  one  of  thes^  alterations  was  certainly  not  to 
increase^  but  to  abridge  the  number  of  denominations  of  the 
winds ;  for  Pliny  expressly  says,  ^  aecuta  aetas  octo  addidit,  nimis 
subtili  (ratione  scilicet)  et  concisa/  vyhere  he  censures  these  mi- 
nute subdivisions.  He  observes  again,  ^proximis  int^r  utramqne 
media  (ratio  nempe)  placuit,  ad  brevem  ex  numeros^  additis  qua«» 
tuor.'  But  nothing  occurs  concerning  the  principles  on  which 
th^se  alterations  were  made.  M.  Gosselin  begins  his  account  with 
an  appearance  of  great  simplicity,  and  presents  his  refers  with 
a  table  or  diagram  of  tvvo  winds»  ^The  a;(icient  Greeks,'  he 
says,  *  divided  the  circle  of  the  horizon  into  t^o  parts  only, 
and  were  acquainted  with  no  more  than  two  v^iQd^^  the  north 
and  the  south !'  For  this  he  refers  to  Tbrasyalces,  as  cited  by 
Strabo  ;  but  there  is  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  have  ap- 
pealed to  sucb  authority.  *  Some  writers,'  says  Strabo,  *  assert, 
that  there  are  two  principal  winds,  the.  nor d)  and  die  south, 
and  that  the  rest  difier  by  a  slight  inclination  ta  one  or  to  the 
other  of  these.'  Lib.  1 .  p.  42.  Ed.  Ox.  In  a  subsequent  passage 
he  says,  *  they  produce  the  testimony  of  Thrasyalces,  and  of  the 
poet  himself,  that  there  are  two  winds ;  (meaning,  as  we  collect 
from  the  preceding  extract,  two  principal  winds;)  but  Posidonius 
affirms,  that  no  writers  of  celebrity  on  this  subject,  as  Aristotle,  Ti- 
mosthenes,  and  Bio  the  Astronomer,  have  treated  of  the  winds  in 
this  manner.'  Casaubon  would  have  furnished  M.  Gpsselin  with 
an  ancient  system  still  more  simplified,  composed  of  ot^  wind  only. 
But  Aristotle,  in  the  passage  to  which  he  refers,  speaks  of  the 
physical  constitution  6f  the  winds  in  general,  and  reflects  upon  the 
refinement  of  those  persons  who  would  reduce  them  to  one: 
'  whence,^  says  he,  ^  some  who  wish  to  speak  learnedly,  affirm 
that  all  the  winds  are  one  wind.'  ^  Wherefore,'  he  concludes, 
'  the  multitude  talk  more  correctly  without  learned  research,  than 
those  who,  with  the  aid  of  such  research,  speak  in  this  manner/ 
Meteor,  lib.  i..  c.  xiii. 

It  appears,  then,  that  M.  Gosselin  has  adopted  some  exploded 
notions  as  the  foundation  of  his  first  diagram.    The  real  com-* 
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mencemrat  of  ah  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of  the  winds  is  from 
the  diagram  which  contains  the  four  that  blow  from  the  cardinal 
points,  or,  as  M.  Gosselin  properly  distinguishes  them,  ^the  winds 
of  the  north,  Boreas ;  the  \vinds  of  the  east,  Euros  or  Apeliotes ; 
^  the  winds  of  the  south,  Notos ;  and  the  winds  of  the  west,  2^phy- 

ros/  The  title  of  the  next  section  of  M.  Gosselin's  disquisition, 
is,  '  the  card  (rose)  of  eight  winds,  med  hy  Homer  J  Pliuy,  how- 
ever, expressly  says,  that  Homer  names  four  only.  '  Veteres  qua- 
tuor  omnino  servavere,  per  totidem  mundi  partes  (ideo  nee  Ho- 
meriis  plures  nominat)  secuta  setas  octo  addidit.'  Lib.  9,.  c.47- 

M.  Gosselin  refers  diis  system  of  eight  winds  to  a  period  of '  lAore 
than  ten  centuries  before  the  Christian  $ra',  and  asseFts  that  the  four 
secondary  winds  were  disposed  in  the  following  manner : — BetWeien 
the  north  and  the  east  they  placed  the  Boreas  Euros,or  the  winds  of  th« 
north-east ;  between  the  south  and  the  east,  the  winds  of  the  south- 
east, Notos  Apeliotes ;  between  the  "v^^est  and  the  south,  die  winds 
of  the  south-west,  Argestes  Notos ;  between  the  west  and  the 
north,  the  winds  of  the  north-west,  or  Zephyros  Boreas.  This 
nomenclature,  we  must  observe,  is  the  author's  own.  He  does  not 
even  pretend  to  produce  any  audiority  for  some  of  these  appella- 
tions. Boreas  Euros,  as  a  denomination  of  the  north-east  wind,  is 
an  unnecessary  compound,  because  Boreas,  without  any  addition, 
was  specifically  used  to  denote  some  wind  in  a  direction  between  the 
north  and  east,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  employed  to  express  the  direct 
north.  The  term  Zephyros  Boreas  must  be  rejected,  because,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  Boreas  never  signified  a  wind  in  any  direction  between 
the  west  and  north.  .  Neither  do  we  find  any  such  designation  as 
Notos  Apeliotes  for  any  wind  between  the  east  and  south.  Our 
authority  for  censuring  these  innovations  is,  in  part,  the  Tabula 
Ventorum  in  the  first  vqlume  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Strabo. 
We  say  in  part,  because  the  systems  of  other  writers  might 
be  added. 

We  have  animadverted  upon  this  table  of  eight  wuids,  as  a  mere 
fabrication  of  M.  Gosselin,  although  he  introduces  it  with  a  kind 
of  historical  testimony  in  its  favour,  alleging,  that  ^  more  than  ten 
centuries  before  the  Christian  sera,  four  secondary  winds  were  added 
to  the  preceding ;'  namely,  the  four  cardinal  winds.  We  cannot, 
however,  discover  whence  he  took  the  appellations  to  which  we 
have  objected;  certainly  not  from  Strabo,  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds,  the  Geoponica,  Agathemerus,  Ptolemy,  Vegetius,  Pliny, 
Aristotle,  or  Vitruvius.  '  Homer,*  says  M.'  Gosselin,  '  usqd  this 
table  in  bis  poems.' — Whenever  the  name  of  Hemer  occurs,  we 
presume  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers.  He  is  said  ^  to  name 
two  of  the  secondary  winds,  the  Argestes  Notos,  which  Posi- 
donius  says  is  the  Leuco-Notos  of  the  table  of  the  Greeks  of 
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Alexandria,  and  the  violent  Zepliyros  or  the  west,  which  inclined 
to  the  north,  2^phyros  Boreas,,  (a  name,  as  we  observed  above,  no 
where  to  be  found  but  in  M.  Gosselitfs  disquisition,)  which  Posi- 
donius  refers  to  the  Argestes  of  die  same  svstem/  M.  Gosselia 
further  remarks,  that  '  this  passage  of  Posidonius  induced  Casau* 
bon  to  suppose  that  Homer  bad  determined  the  situation  of  the 
four  secondary  winds  from  the  place  of  the  solstitial  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.'  This  we  cannot  discover  in  the  language 
of  Casaubon,  whose  words  are — He  (Strabo)  shews,  from  the  opi- 
nion of  Posidonius,  how  the  appellations  of  the  winds  are  to  be 
understood.  When  the  poet  names  the  hard-blowing  Zephyros^ 
he  means  the  wind  which  we  call  Argestes ;  by  the  gentle  blowr 
ing  Zephyros,  he  denotes  the  wind,  properly  called  Zephyros ;  and 
by  Argestes  Notos  the  Leuco  Notos.  We  cannot,  however,  eveq 
with  all  these  helps,  increase  the  number  of  winds  beyond  six. — 
Tlie  Argestes  Notos  could  not  be  the  Leuco  Notos,  because  Ar-r 
gestes  is  applied  to  a  wind  north,*  or  to  a  wind  south  of  the  west, 
but  never  to  a  wind  south  of  the  east.  Posidonius,  therefore, 
remarks  that  Argestes,  in  this  passage  of  Homer,  is  to  be  consi-* 
dered  as  an  epithet  merely ;  (so  indeed  are  the  other  appellation^ 
of  the  westerly  winds,  for  which  he  has  found  corresponding  techr 
nical  terms ;)  and  by  thus  relaxing  the  signification,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  find  its  synonym  on  the  south-east,  which  he  could  not 
have  done  if  it  had  retained  a  scientific  and  definite  import. 

M.  Gosselin  has  also  some  observations  on  a  passage  in  Homer^ 
In  which  he  maintains  that  Zephyros  and  Boreas  blow  on  the  coast 
of  Troy  from  Thrace.  Eratosthenes,  he  adds,  has  censured  it  im- 
properly, by  comparing  it  with  the  system  of  twelve  -winds,  which 
was  in  use  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ; 
and  Strabo  has  vindicated  it  upon  imperfect  information.  The 
question  is,  what  were  the  limits  of  Thrace  at  this  period  ?  It  is 
amusing  to  see  with  what  facility  M.  Gosselin  decides  it.  '  It  is 
sufficient,'  says  he,  *  to  recollect  that,  at  the  time  of  Homer, 
the  name  of  Macedonia  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  name  of 
Thrace  was  given  to  all  the  tract  of  country  comprehended  be- 
tween the  Propontis  and  the  Adriatic' — We  bejieve  that  this  might 
be  the  case  at  some  period  or  other,  because  Pliny  gives  a  similar 
account  of  its  extent,  but  the  date  when  these  limits  were  assigned 
is  not  quite  so  certain.  M.  Gosselin  has  another  explanation^ 
which,  if  founded  on  ancient  testimony,  would  be  likewise  sufficient. 

*  The  poet  having  visited  the  Tread,  acquired  there,  with  respect  to 
the  surrounding  countries,  notions  which  Strabo  had  not,  because  he 
had  not  been  in  that  part  of  Asia.    Thus,  to  explain  Homer,  this  geo-   * 
grapher  supposes  that  the  western  parts  of  Thrace  extended  more 
towards  the  south  than  they  actually  did/ 
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We  liave  no  ppportimity  of  laio^irtg  bow  defective  the  in- 
formation  of  Strabo  migbt  be  respecting  Thrace,  as  the  part 
of  his  work  relating  to  this  tract  is  unfortunately  lost.  Strabo 
imputes  the  censure  of  Hortier  by  Eratosthenes  not  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  geography  of  this  quarter,  nor  tb  his  as^ump* 
tion  of  a  subsequent  arrangement  of  the  winds,  as  a  standard  of 
the  errors  of  the  poet,  but  to  a  perverse  and  fostidious  disposition. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  table  of  eight  winds,  d'apr^S  Aristote, 
We  regiet  tiiat  we  are  so  ofteri  under  the  necessity,  not  indeed  of 
expressing  a  diflference  in  opinion,  but  of  contradictitig  M.  Gos* 
selin's  statements.  The  table  of  winds,  according  to  Ai-istotle, 
m  the  second  book  of  his  Meteorology,  contains  Melte  instead  of 
eight.  Between  Aparctias,  the  north,  and  Apeliotes,  the  east,  arri 
Boreas  and  Caecias ;  l^tween  Apeliotes  ahd  riotos,  the  south,  are 
Euros  and  Euronotos ;  between  Notos  and  Zephyros,  the  west, 
are  Libonotos  and  Libs;  between  Zephyros  and  Aparctias  are 
Argestes  and  Thrascias.  M.  Gossdin  says,  that  the  construction  of 
fhe  octagonal  toWer  of  the  winds  is  commonly  referred  to  this  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  regularity  of  its  shape  evinces  that  *  it  cannot  be  so, 
since  the  collateral  winds  would  be  thus  indicated  in  the  most 
imperfect  manner.'  The  architect,  if  we  may  rely  upon  Vitruvius, 
had  no  intention  to  provide  particularly  for  *  the  collateral  winds* 
iipon  the  faces  of  the  sides.  Some,  he  says,  have  supposed  that 
there  were  four  winds :  but  ^  qui  dill^entius  perquisiverunt,  tradi- 
derunt  eos  esse  octo,  maxime  quidem  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  qui 
etiam  exemplum  collocavit  Athenisturrim  marmoream'octogonon,' 
M.  Gpsselin  is  of  opinion  that  the  antiquity  of  this  monument  is 
not  so  great  as  has  been  usually  thought,  because  the  regularity  of 
its  sides  is  a  presumptive  argument  that  *it  was  built  after  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  and  when  the  division  of  the 
winds  according  to  amplitudes  had  been  abandoned.'  It  is,  at! 
least,  as  probable  that  its  date  is  anterior  to  the  introduction  of 
that  mode  of  division.  The  testimony  of  Vitnivius  will  sHeW 
that  it  might  be  planned  upon  another  principle,  arid  majf 
tend  to  explain  why  no  portion  of  the  sides  was  assigned  to  *  thcf 
collateral  winds,*  and  authorise  the  conclusion  that  the  antiquity  of 
this  edifice  is  greater  than  that  ascribed  to  it  by  M.  Gosselb,' 
'  Fortasse,*  says  Vitruvius,  *  mirabuntur  ii,  qui  multa  ventorui|i 
nomina  noverunt,  quod  k  nobis  expositura  sit  tantum  modo  octo 
esse  ventos.  Si  autem  animadverterint  orbis  terrae  circuitionfem  per 
solis  cursum  8c  gnomonis  equinoctialis  umbras  ex  incltftsitione 
coeli  ab  Eratosthene  Cyreneo,  rationibus  mathematicis  8c  geometri- 
cis  methodis  esse  inventam :'  here  he  specifies  the  numbers, '  huju^ 
autem  octava  pars  quam  vcntus  tenere  videtuVy  and  here  he  gives 
the  eighth  part  of  the  preceding  numbers,  ^  fion  debebunt  mirari, 
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9%  in  tarn  magno  spatio  unus  ventus  vagando  inclinatiombus  Sf  re^ 
cemonibti$  varietates  mutat\one  flatus  faciat.'  This  last  sentence 
will  afford  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  Vitruvius 
unders.tood  '  the  collateral  winds'  to  have  their  range  in  this  system. 

We  pass  to  that  of  twelve  winds,  according  to  Tunosthenes, 
the  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  We  are 
disposed  to  suspect  that  this  name  has  been  selected  merely 
to  accord  with  the  chronological  prefaces,  which  M.  Gosselin 
has  prefixed  to  the  account  of  each  table  of  the  winds.  We 
do  not  see  why  it  should  have  the  name  of  Timostlienes  rather  than 
that  of  Aristotle.  *  About  the  time  of  Alexander,'  says  M.  Gos- 
selin, *  four  new  winds  were  added  to  the  table,  and  the  number 
was  increased  to  twelve.*  We  know  not  why  the  period  of  Pto- 
lemy should  be  preferred  to  that  of  Alexander,  except  that  the 
former  coincided  with  M.  Gosselin's  histbrical  arrangement,  to 
which  the  latter  M'ould  have  been  decidedly  hostile.  He  concludes 
with  the  table  of  twenty-four  winds,  according  to  Vitruvius:  to 
this  we  do  not  object.  After  all,  the  enumeration  is  not  complete, 
M.  Gosselin  has  overlooked  tlie  system  of  winds  used  by  the  author 
whose  work  he  professes  to  illustrate,  agreeing  neidier  with  that  of 
the  Tower  at  Athens,  nor  that  which  he  ascribes  to  Aristotle. 
There  is  added  a  catalogue  of  synonyms  of  the  winds,  which  are 
chiefly  local.  Our  limits  wJU  not  permit  us  to  examine  them  in  de- 
tail ;  but  we  w^ould  recommend  our  readers  not  to  use  them  for  the 
purposes  of  argument,  or  classification,  till  they  have  been  veri- 
fied. The  disquisition  is  very  deficient  in  the  account  of  the  Ete- 
sian winds,  and  the  properties  of  the  winds  in  general  are  wholly 
n^glected.  * 

Of  the  translation  itself,  we  cannot  be  expected,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  to  say  much.  The  edition  of  the  original,  which  has 
been  followed,  is  that  of  Casaubou,  printed  at  Paris  in  1620.  The 
splendid  edition  of  Janson  of  Almeloveen,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1707,  does  not  contain  any  new  collations  of  MSS.  nor  any 
emendation  of  the  Latin  version  by  Xylander.  The  choice  of  the 
edition  of  the  original  therefore  is  not  mjudicious.  We  had  indeed 
©nee  proposed  to  ourselves  to  compare  the  notes  of  M.  Gosselin 
with  those  of  the  Oxford  editor,  but  the  number  of  unpub- 
lished 6claircissemens  which  are  promised,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  117  in  the  first  book,  consisting  of  172  pages,  precludes  in  a 
great  measure  any  decision  upon  the  critical  merit  of  the  transla- 

*  It  has  been  i&id,  that '  the  arrangement  of  the  different  winds^  mentioned  in  an- 
cient authors  according  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  contains  little  mure  than  the  ac- 
count given  by  Coray  in  his  edition  of  Hippocrates/  we  venture  to  assert,  that  it  con* 
taini  much  less.  The  tabular  view  of  Mr.  Coray  contains  the  systems  of  a  greater  va- 
riety of  authors,  and  the  catalogue  ezplaini  the  '  qualities  of  the  wmdi. ' 
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tioQy  a3  well  asr  upon  the  value  of  the  iIl«istrftlaonf9,  and  their  origi- 
nality. In  the  notes  subjoined  to  the  translation,v  we  discover  that 
M.Gosselin  is  not,  what  ne  terms/a  partisan  of , Homer,  and  he  en- 
deavours to  accommodate  the  early  geography  to  his  .own  hypotlie* 
sis  of  the  timited  knowledge  which  the  poet  bad  of  the;  habitable 
world.  We  shali  now,  without  further  anticipation,,  proceed  to 
our  remarks^ 

Page  2.  We  apprehend  that  the  following  passage  of  the  author 
is  not  correctly  rendered  by  the  French  translator :  **Q»s  ¥  aurco^ 
Koi  4  '(ofiksM  "sroixiXi)  r}^  S<r»  x.  r.  A»  £nfio  la  science  g^ographique 
donne  tant  d'avantages  pour  se  conduire  dans  la  vie  civile,  et  dans 
les  affaires  de  gouvernem^nt.  Stra^o  is  shewing  that  the  study  of 
geography  was  a  brafieh  of  true  philosophy*  He  lirst  observes, 
that  t)ie  speculative  science,  which  was  necessary  for- a  geographer, 
was  also  characteristic  of  a  philosopher :  and  seqOn<Uy,.  that  the 
practical  utility  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  a  geographer 
must  study,  entitled  him  to  the  samci  rank;  inasmuch  as.  it  is  th« 
business  of  philosophy,  to  promote  the  art  of  living,  and  human 
happiness. 

Page  19*  The  word  astronomtques  haa  been  untaecessarily  mb* 
stituted  for  m^t^orologiques  in  this  passltge:  ]>  :g6ogra|»bie^  spe- 
cialement  dite,  paroit  done  s'ukiir  enqp^ue  soi^e  auxreludes  as* 
tronomiques  et  g6om4triques.  EUe  embrasse  et  les  .pb^nom^nes 
terrestres  et  les  ph^nomlnes  celestes  comme  chosesji^es-'voisines, 
et  non  point  separees  autant  '*  que  )e  ciel  est  distant  de  Id  terre."'— * 
There  is  a  good  note  of  Casaubon,  which  shews  that  meteorology 
was  a  branch  of  astronoiny.  But  Str^li^o  seems,  to  have  in  view  t^ 
opinions  and  doctrine  of  Democrifys,  whom,,  in  thq  oommetice- 
ment  of  his  work,  he.  has  ranked  among  those  who-  <^ombiaed  the 
pursuits  of  philosophy  with  th^  study  *  of  gejography^  *qmprimU9 
(says  Pliny)  intellexit  ostenditque  cum  terri^cali  societdtem,  praet. 
visa  olei  caritate  ex  futuro  vergiliarumdrtQ,'  &c^-^LibkXviii.  c.  28. 

Page  23.  M.  Gosselin  refers  to  Pelorum  the  story  of  Pelorus, 
ihe  pilot  of  Hannibal;  but  the  Oxford  editor  h^  mo/e  judiciously 
observed  from  Bochart,  that  Pelorum  was  nan^ed.antee^ently  to 
the  time  of  Hannibal. 

Page  6  K  M.  Gosselin  has  adopted  a  note  of  Cai^aubon  respect* 
ing  the  birth-place  of  Homer,,  as  if  it  were  Chios  ;>the  Oxfoard  edi-^ 
tor  reconciles  Strabo  with  Thucydides,  and  the  hymn  to  Apollo 
ascribed  to  Homer,  by  interpretmg  the  words  oikSi  he  Xim,  as  re« 
latmg  not  to  the  place  of  the  poet's  birth,  but  to  the  place  of  his 
residence  at  that  time.  .  . 

Page  208.  6Xo^;^fpii  rm  rvvrw  sommairement.  Presque  tons  les 
exemples  cit6s  dans  les  lexiques  ordinaires,  paroiss^nt  donner  a  ce 
terme  la  signification  de  parfait|  d'absolu,  d'entier.  .  Ici  Strabon 
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luidoniie  celk  d'iniparfait^  g£n6ral,  de  en  gros,  ^n  soitime.  -The 
Oxfo^  editor  has  explained  it  as  denoting  a  certain  figure  ^which 
ahould  comprehend  the  whole,  but  not  relate  to  the  ihinute  details 
of  geography. 

Page  S13.  We  thifik  the  diagram  drawn  to  explain  die  reason* 
ing  of  Hipparchusy  is  less  complex  in  the  O&ibrd  edition. 

Page  221.  M.  Gosselin  has  a  very  careless  note  on  Mesene. 
'  It  cotnprehended/  he  says,  '  the  low  and  S£ltidy  tract  through 
which  the  Euphrates  flowed  before  its  entrance  into  the  Persian 
gulph.  The  name  of  Mesene  extended  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  river/  Stephanus  Byzantin  speaks  of  Mesene  as  encom* 
passed  by  the  Tigris,  where  it  separates  into  two  braiithes.  Ther6 
was  also  an  island  of  this  name  at  the  itlontbof  the  Tigris,  men^ 
tioned  by  Diort  Cass,  and  Philostorgius,  citbd  by  the  Oxford  editor* 

Page  229.  The  Oxford  editor  seems  fohave  underwood  the  pas- 
sage more  correctly  than  M.  Gosselin  respecting  the  censure  of  Era- 
tosthenes by  Hipparchus,  Whd  riii^repr^ented  his  sentiments. 
'  Page  257.  M4  Gosselin  properly  remfarks,  that  Darius  did  no^ 
send  persons  to  circumnavigate  Africa.  He  therefore  supposes,- 
that  the  text  of  Btrabo  is  altet^d  in  this  plac^,  atid  that  we  ought 
to  substitute  Necho  for  Darius.  '  The  Oxford  editor  thinks  that 
the  error  is  committed  by  Po&idonius,  and  the  text  incorrupt. 

Page  260.  Lui  fournireiit  de  I'eau.  Le  t^Tit^  porte  vysiet^y  ce 
qui  signiferoit,  de  la  8ant6.  Ma1gr6  I'uniformile  de  cette  legon 
dans  tons  les  manuscrits,  nous  restons  persuades,  comme  Font  et6 
Xylander  et  Casaubon,  qu'il  faut  lire  ySge/aj .  In  the  Oxford  edi- 
tion Villebruti  says,  *  sic  Par.  1.  et  bene;  de  vrctu.* 

Page  384.  M.  Gosselin's  note  on  the  tract  in  Spain  denomlna^ 
ted  Cuneus,  has  not  superseded  the  learning  of  the  Oxford  editor. 
He  has  well  remarked,  that  th«  word  Cuneus  is  of  Celtic  and  not  of 
Greek  or  Latin  origin. 

Page  392.  Le  mont  Caipe — que  de  loin,  on  le  prendroit  pour 
Une  lie.  Le  texte  porte  wjd-05iW^.  The  tfUfe  reason  of  the 
name,  Calpe,  is  the  shape  of  the  rock,  which  reseriiblei  that  of 
an  ancient  hydria,  or  M^ater  tessel,  and  hehtt  the  Calpe  on  th(d 
Euxine  Sea  had  the  same  appellation. 

•  Page  401.  Julia.  M.  Gosselin  did  not  perceive  that  this  name 
is  probably  incorrect.  The  Oxford  editor  has  sifggested  OvXta, 
Ulia,  and  supported  it  with  an  admirable  historical  argument. 

Page  404.  Lieu  nomm6  les  Cotines.  The  note  of  the  Oxford 
editor  is  better,  because  more  decisive,  than  that  of  the  French  an- 
notator.  The  Nubian  geographer  cited  by  the  farmer  supplies,  if 
not  the  word  itself,  yet  more  tfian  the  vestiges  of  it. 

Page  41 1.  Les  Saltiates.  M.  Gosselin  proposes  SAATIPH- 
TAI,  a  correction  which  we  cannot  but  approve. 
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Page  448b    '  Ila  se  servent  4e  vaises  de  t^e  coaime  les  Gidiloia/ 
This  is  the  version  of  the  Greek,  which,  in  the  note,  is  thus  exr 

f>lained :  *  Le  te^te  pprte,  de  vases  de  cire  KHPINOlS  Ss  ayytlotg^ 
egon  qui  se  trouve  sans  variation,  et  dans  toutes  les  versions.    Br^-* 
quigoy  seu[  a  mis  dans  sa  traduction  Frangoise,  des  vases  de  veire; 
mais  il  s'est  apper^u  dans  lai  suite,  qu'il  falloit  lire  KHPAMEOIS 
$6  af/yeloi$  des  vases  de  terre.     Casaubon  s'est  tromp6  d'une  ma- 
niac Strange  en  s'ioiaginant  que  les  vases  de  cire  pouvoient  avoii; 
quelque  rapport  avec  ce  que  dit  Diodore  de  Sicile  de  Tussle  dea 
Gaulois.     U  est  question,  dans  cet  auteur^  des  rayons  de  miel  (car 
il  faut  y  lire  xijgidc  au  lieu  de  x^giva  dont  les  Gaulois,  apr^s  en 
avoir  exprim^  le  miel,  lavoient  le  marc,  afin  de  se  servir  ensuite  de 
ce  lavage,  soit  seul,  ou  m&16  avec  de  la  hi^re/    The  Greek  pas* 
sage  is,  Kij^ivoi^  Se  ayyeioi^  p^^vroi,  xadomsg  oi  KeXroI.     We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  true  meanuig  is  not  yet  ascertained  ;  for  many 
commentators  seem  to  diink,  that  the  epithet  is  descriptive  of  the 
materials  of  these  vessels,  virhereas  it  is  more  probable,  that  it  in* 
dicates  their  use  and  the  nature  of  thfsir  contents.     No  alteration  of 
the  text  of  Strabo  is  necessary,  and  ^1  the  MSS.  agree  in  read-« 
ing  xrioi)fQig.    We  had  interpreted  it  beer  vessels  on  the  authority  of 
the  fQilowing  passage  of  Pliny,  which  furnishes  the  origin  of  the 
word  in  question,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  overlooked. 
^  Ex  iisdem  fiunt  &  potus,  zythum  in  ^gypto,  C^I^IA  &  CEKIA 
IN  HISPANIA,  CERVISIA  &  plura  genera  inGalha,  aliisquc 
provinciis.'  Lib.  xxii.  c.  £o,  ad  fin.    The  French  note  gives  the 
meaning  in  conformity  with  the  note  and  version  in  Diodorus  Si** 
cuius.     This  writer  observes,  that  the  country  of  the  Gauls  produ-* 
ces  neither  wine  nor  oil.     Deprived  of  these  productions,  ttiere*> 
fore,  the  natives  prepare  from  barley  a  species  of  drink  called 
zythos — then  follows  this  passage ;  x«*  roL.  KHPIA  -crAwvpyrgj,  rm 
r^Twv  uerQvkifMri  ^^gwvrai.    Lib.  v.  p.  350.  Ed.  Wes;a.  which  ia^ 
th^s  translated  by  Khodoman :  '  favos  etiam  aqua  diluunt,  dilur 
tumque .  hoc  potum  illis  prsestat.'    The  note  is  to  this;  purjport.. 
'  Auctor  oenomeli  designat,  aut  cert^  K^ios  w§wov  (mtoL  fAeAirofi 
l0-i^8tMb9>/x8vov,  uti  Posidonius  in  Athen.  lib.  iv.  p.  152.  C.'  Casaiw 
bon  has  written  Hrjolva  in  the  extract  from  Diodorus,  which  th^ 
French  annotator  thmks  does  not  relate  to  the  same  subject     We 
propose  the  following  version  of  Diodorus ;  ^  and  when  they  have» 
^Kashed  out  the  beer  vessels,  they  use  or  drink  the  washings  of  th^m/. 
After  KHPIA  vve  supply  ayys7a.    Toup  suggests  xegarhQiff  but  we 
^Piprehend,  that  the  misinterpretation  has  arisen  from  directing  the, 
^ftention  to  the  materials  of  which  these  vessels  were  made.    W^ 
do  not  determine  whether  KHPIA,  or  KHPINA  be  the  most  pro- 
p^)  because  the  substantive  of  which  these  are  derivatives,,  is  not 
^cuFat.ely  kapwRj  ^]$cept  from  the  ^o^logy  afforded  by  Ih^afl^i^^ 
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of  Hiny,  Diodorus  mentions  the  eagerness  of  the  Gaals  to  in- 
dulge in  excessive  drinking^  and  seems  to  produce  the  above,  as 
one  instance  of  this  disposition.  The  Latin  term  cervisia  preserves 
the  elementary  letters  of  the  obsolete  Welsh  \vord  korev,  signify- 
ing beer.  The  following  passage  from  a  Spanish  writer  concerning 
the  use  of  this  liquor  in  his  native  country  is  so  ^r  curious,  as  it  il- 
lustrates one  of  the  indigenous  names  mentioned  by  Pliny.  *  Post- 
inodum  diu  obsidione  conclusi  Numatitini  duabus  de  subito  portis 
cuncti  eruperunt,  larga  prius  potione  usi,  non  vini,  cujus  ferax  is 
locus  non  est,  sed  succo  tritici  per  artem  confecto^  quern  succum  a 
calefaciendo  celiam  vocant.^     Paulus  Orosius,  lib.  v.  c.  7- 

We  conclude  for  the  present  our  examination  of  this  important 
work.  Tiie  text  has  been  occasionally  corrected,  by  the  assistance 
of  six  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library,  numbered  1S93, 1394,  \39o, 
1396,  J  397^,  and  1408,  an  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
preface  to  the  edition  by  Siebenkees,  p.  xxxiii.  and  additional  par- 
ticulars respecting  some  of  them  in  the  preface  to  the  Oxford  edi- 
tion by  Mr.  Falconer.  The  readings  of  other  MSS.  have  been 
collected  from  Siebenkees,  who  obtained  the  only  collations,  those- 
of  the  Vatican  MSS.  which  the  Oxford  editor  failed  to  procure. 
The  number  of  *  eclaircissemens/  to  which  constant  references 
occur  in  the  first  book,  is  reduced  very  much  in  the  second,  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  in  the  third. 

We  think  that  the  author  might  have  consulted  with  advantage 
Schoennemann's  Dissertation  on  the  Geography  of  Homer,  and 
Seidel's  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Eratosthenes.  In  comparing 
the  annotations  of  M.  Gpsselin  and  the  Oxford  editor,  we  observe 
tfiat  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  astronomers  and  geographers  on 
speculative  topics  are  subjoined  more  at  large  to  the  French  ver- 
sion of  the  first  and  second  books ;  and  that  the  Oxford  editor  has 
not  pursued  this  part  of  the  subject  with  so  much  minuteness,  and 
to  such  an  extent ;  but  the  learning  of  M.  Gdsselin  is  frequently 
deprived  of  its  full  merit,  by  a  constant  endeavour  to  systematize 
every  independent  fact,  and  to  reconcile,  by  means  of  measures  of 
varying  quantities,  computations  and  measurements,  which  derive 
their  value  from  the  very  differences  which  he  would  remove. 

M.  Gosselin  has  added  maps  to  illustrate  the  notions  of  the  an- 
cients, and  Strabo  in  particular,  respecting  the  habitable  world, 
but  he  has  not  explained  the  geography  of  Spain,  the  subject  of  the 
third  boob,  by  any  chorographical  table  whatever.  We  have  al- 
ready observed  that  M.  Coray  was  selected  to  assist  in  the  translation ; 
we  were  therefore  somewhat  surprised  to  find  so  eminent  a  scholar 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  contempt,  and  charged  with  having  ignorantly 
introduced  '  the  leaven  of  modem  Greek  into  many  of  his  remarks 
pB  i^ippocrates  and  Herodotus/    If  he  rejected  an  atticism,  it  was 
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because  he  did  not  think  it  necessfary  to  reduce  the  Greek  of  Straba 
to  that  standard  of  purity :  but  till  the  corrections  of  the  text  shall  be 
assigned  to  their  respective  authors,  we  would  restrain  our  censure 
in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Schweighaeuser :  '  Denique  eximium 
ac  prorsus  singulare  decus  ac  praesidium  est,  quo  hoc  nostrum  insti- 
tutum  omare  voluit  vir  doctus  Adamantes  Coray,  Smymensi^^ut 
Medicinae  Doctor  solertissimus,  sic  in  Graecarum  literarum,  quad 
ei  vernacular  sunt,  exauisitiori  studio  verissimus  ValckenarianaB  & 
Ruhnkenianae  scholar  alumnus ;  qiii  suas  in  plurima  diiBciliora  vex- 
ataque  Athenaei  loca  emendationes  &  adnotationes,  non  minus 
profunditate  eruditionis,  quam  ingenii  acumine  insignes'ultro  mihi 
obtulit  commuoicavitque/     Prasf.  in  Athen.  p.  cxvii,  cxviii. 

M.  De  La  Porte  Du  Theil  has  the  care  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in 
the  Paris  Library,  and  is  the  audior  of  several  memoirs  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  papers  of  the  French  academy.  M.  Gt)8selin  is  known 
by  his  learned  publications  on  ancient  geography.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  censure  this  work  in  various  parts,  but  we  still  consider 
it  as  an  accession  to  the  literature  of  the  century ;  and  although  we 
cannot  adopt  every  opinion  and  emendation,  yet  they  are  the  result 
of  too  much  learning  to  justify  the  neglect  of  them,  and  indeed  they 
may  worthily  exercise  the  talents  and  erudition  of  any  future  editor 
or  translator  of  Strabo. 


Abt.  II.     Jn  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nemul;  being  the 
Substance  of  Observation^  made  during  a  Mission  to  that 
Country,  in  the  Year  1793.     By  Colonel  Kirkpatrick.     Illus- 
trated with  a  Map  and  other  Engravings.    4to.  pp.  386.   Lon*   (-^ 
don.    Miller.   ^1811. 

T^O  the  advertisement  announcing  the  publication  of  the  work 
^    before  us,  is  appended  the  following  notice : 

*  N.  B.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  is  the  first  published  account  of  a  country  hardly  known 
even  by  name,  and  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  maps  of  India.' 

We  notice  this  little  flourish,  because  it  is  calculated  to  mis^ 
lead.  It  contains,  in  fact,  no  less  than  three  mistakes  in  the 
compass  of  as  many  lines.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  *  first 
published  account'  of  Nepaul.  In  the  second  volume  of  the' 
Asiatic  Researches,  there  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  descrip^^ 
tionof  this  country,  communicated  by  Sir  John  Shore,  now  Lord 
Teignmouth,  from  the  works  of  Giusepp^  Bernini,  prefect  of  tlie 
Roman  mi8sions;i  who  resided  at  Lellit  rattan^  a  city  of  Nepaul, 
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for  many  yeara.  Secondly,  this  country  '  hardly  known  even  by 
''name/  is  not  only  known,  but  described,  by  Major  Rennell,  in 
bis  ^  Meinpir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostau.^  It  is  u^eutioned  with  its 
capital  Catmandu  and  river  fihagmutty,  in  Captain  Turner *s  ac^ 
count  of  the  extraordinary  peregrinations  of  the  Fakeer  Praun 
Poori,  a  narrative  of  which,  communicated  by  Governor  Dun- 
can, is  also  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  where  the  name  of  Nepaul 
occurs  at  least  in  fifty  different  places.  It  is  described  in  Pin- 
kerton's  '  modern  Geography,'  in  Guthrie's  '  geographical  Gram- 
mar,' and  in  every  gazetteer  published  witl^in  the  last  twenty  years. 
And  thirdly,  instead  of  being  '  almost  a  blank  in  the  maps  of 
India,'  we  find  it  laid  down,  pretty  much  in  detail,  in  Major  Ren- 
nell's  Map,  published  in  1788;  in  Arrowsmith's  *  Map  of  Asia/ 
1801,  and  particularly  in  his  '  Map  of  India,'  1804,  in  which  Cat- 
mandu and  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  note,  the  various  hills,  and 
rivers,  the  latter  all  tributary  branches  of  the  Ganges,  are  distinctly 
marked. 

That  the  information  respecting  Nepaul,  and  the  tract  of  coun- 
try intervening  between  it  and  Cashmir  to  the  westward,  is  both 
scanty  and  inaccurate,  we  are  ready  to  admit ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  frpntier  of  Bengal  borders  on  Nepaul,  that  the 
horizontal  distance  from  the  former  to  th^  capital  of  the  latter 
does  not  exceed  seventy  miles,  it  may  be  thought  remarkable  that 
a  more  frequent  and  intimate  intercourse  has  not  been  esti^blished. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  these  mountaineers  are  exceedingly  jealous  of 
their  British  neighbours,  who,  on  their  part,  are  restrained  by 
difficulties  of  »  physical  as  well  as  political  nature.  As  some 
account  of  those  mountainous  regions,  and  particularly  of  Nepaul, 
may  serve  asi  an  useful  introduction  to  Colonel  Kirkpatrick's  book, 
we  are  induced  to  draw  up  a  summary  sketch  of  what  is  known  of 
them. 

That  portion  of  those  elevated  regions  of  Tartary,  which  lie  ta 
.the  westward  of  Thibet,  is  sepaiated  from  the  plains  of  Jlindostan 
by  an  immense  chain  of  mountain3,  running  in  the  direction  W.N.W. 
and  E.S.E.  called  Himmaleh,  or  more  properly  Himmalaya,  a 
term  in  the  Sanscrit  language  signifying  ^  die  abode  of  snow.'  This 
great  chain  is  supposed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  a  continuation  of 
Sie  Emodus  and  Jraropamisus  of  the  ancients,  the  Imaus  of  Pliny, 
incolarum  lingua  nivosum  significante,  and  to  be  equal  in  height  to 
any  of  the  mountains  of  the  old  hemisphere,  being  commonly,  we 
may  add  eternally,  covered  with  snow,  and  visible  from  the  plains 
of  Bengal,  at  the  distance  of  IdO  miles.  About  that  part  of  this 
magnificent  barrier,  in  whose  bosom  lies  the  secluded  valley  of 
Cashmir,  a  number  of  inferior  mountains  branch  out  towards  the 
plains  of  Hindostaui  and,  at  the  distance  of  80  or  100  fiUes  from 
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the  Himinalajay  form  a  connected/aogey  contbaii^  in  a  directiob. 
parallel  to  the  former,  along  the  provinces  of  Lahore, .  Oude^ 
Bahar  and  Bengal.  Of  the  height  of  that  part  which  borders  on 
Bengal,  we  nuiy  form  a  toleraUe  idea  from  the  following  passage  of 
Major  Rennell :  ^  The  southernmost  ridge  of  the  Bootan  moun-^ 
tains  rises  near  a  mile  and  a  lialf  perpendicular  above  the  plains  of 
Bengal,  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  only  iifteen  miles ;  and  from 
the  summit  the  astonished  traveller  looks  back  on  the  plains,  as  on 
an  extensive  ocean  beneath  him/ 

Between  the  Himmalayaaud  this  inferior  chain  is  included  a 
series  of  plains  and  valleys,  distributed  into  a  number  of  petty 
states,  which,  commencing  with  Cashmir  and  proceeding  east^ 
ward,  occur  in  the  following  succession':  1.  Sirinagur.  9,.  Ke*- 
m^oou.  3.  Chowbeisia,  or  the  Country  of  the  Twenty-four 
Rajahs.  4.  Gorka.  5.  NepauL  6.  Bootdn.  7.  Assam;  and 
8.  an  unknown  tract  of  country  included  in  the  remarkable  bend  of 
the  Burampooter,  where  its  course  takes  a  westerly  direction  into 
the  province  of  Bengal. 

.  Skirtit^  the  feet  of  this  ridge,  and  Verging  on  the  provinces 
above-mentioned,  is  a  broad  belt  of  country,  from  15  to  ^  miles 
in  width,  of  swamps,  jungle  and  forests,  abounding  with  elephants; 
tygers,  leopards,  buffaloes,  and  all  the  wild  and  ferocious  beasts 
of  India.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  so  loaded  with  infectious 
vapours,  that  it  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  Few  travellers  venture 
^ven  to  cross  it^  excepting  perhaps  pilgrims  from  Hindostan,  of 
petty  traders  from  lliibet  and  Bootan.  That  part  of  the  belt  op* 
posite  to  Nepaul  is  called  Turyani,  (swampy  ground,)  where,  we 
are  told  by  Father  Guiseppe,  '  people  in  their  passage  catch  a  dis^ 
order  called  in  the  language  of  the  counti-y,  aul:*  it  is  a  putrid 
fever,  of  which  the  generality  of  those  who  are  attacked  with  it  die 
in  a  few  days. 

The  liajah  of  Bootan,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  dangerv 
and  difficulties  of  the  passage,  contrived  to  march  an  army  into 
British  Bengal,  and  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontier! 
The  Teshoo  liima,  then  regent  of  lliibet  during  the  minority  of 
the  Delai  Lama,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  this  unprovoked 
attack,  deemed  it  expedient  to  dispatch  a  conciliatory  vakeel  to 
Calcutta.  His  mediation  was  accepted;  and  in  1774  Mr.  Bogle 
earried  back  the  answer  of  the  Governor  General  to  the  Teshoo 
Lama.  This  was  the  first  time  that  any  Englishman  had  crossed 
the  mountains ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  farther  communication 
was  held  with  that  country  till  the  death  of  the  Lama  at  Pekin  led  . 
to  the  subsequent  discovery  of  his  imperishable  soul  in  the  body  of 
an  infant;  uponwhicfa  occasion,  in  1783,  Mr. Hastings  dispatched  ■ 
Captain  Turner  to  present  his  congratulations  to  the  baby  Lanui  at 
VOL.  v,NO.  X.  Tj  Thibet, 
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13iit>ety  of  which  afi  intereating  account  haB  been  given  t6  the 
{Hiblic. . 

.  .  Tlie  iotercourse  again  ceased  till  the  year  179^  when  intelli* 
gence  wa9  received  at  Calcutta  that  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul  had  com- 
menced hoBtiCties  against  the  Rajah  of  Bootan/ by  grossing,  the 
mountains,  plundering  the  city  of  Teshoo  Lomboo,  the  residence 
al  the  young  Lama,  and  driving  the  whole  fraternity  of  Gylongs, 
OS' priests,  to  the  other  side  of  the  Burampooter.  The  Emperor  of 
China,  under  whose  immediate  protection  the  Grand  Lama  has  long 
eoasidered  himself,  and  to  whom  Thibet  is  tributary,  caused  a  nume- 
rous army  to  be  collected,  which,  after  some  skirmishing,  succeeded 
in  driymg  the  N^paulese  into  their  own  territories.  The  Rajah,  in 
his  tutu,  now  becanle  alarmed,  and  applied  for  Assistance  to  the 
English.  The  Governor  General  declin^  interfering,  except  as  a 
jixedifitor,  and,,  in  that  capacity,  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  was  die* 
patched  to  the  Chinese  General,  with  instructions  to  take  Kepaal 
m  his.  way.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Rajah  had  foiind  it 
expedient  to  make  peace  with  the  Chinese,  at  the  expense  of  re^ 
storing  a|l  the  bootjr  which  be  had  taken,  and  acknowledging  him* 
self  a  tributary  to  the  Emperor  of  China :  and,  for  the  better 
^curitiy  of  the  peace,  and  payment  of  die  tribute,  a  number  of  au* 
litary  posts  were  established  by  the  Chinese  on  the  ridges  of  tbe 
faills  which  divide  Nepaul  from  Bootan.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick^ 
having  reached;  Patna  before  be  was  apprized  of  these  occurrences^ 
determined  to  continue  his  journey  as  far  at  least  as  Nepaul,  which 
he  reached  on  the  3d  of  March,  1793. 

'  Since  that  time  no  intercourse  seems  to  have  taken  place  till 
1801,  when  Lord  Wellesley  sent  an  ambassador  to  Catmandu. 
Doctor  Buchanan,  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  resided  in 
the  country  for  some  time,  and  is  ss|id  to  have  written  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  it,  which  however  is  locked  up  for  the  present 
among  the  records  of  Leadenhall  Street ;  for  what  reason  we  pror 
tend  not  to  divine.  But  the  Doctor,  it  seems,  *  obligingly  com- 
municated his  MS/  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  has  not  very  *  obliging. 
ly/  compressed  the  '  important  information'  with  which  he  says  k 
liibounds,'  within  the  compass  of  a  short  note ;  the  substance  of 
which  is,  '  that  Nepaid  is  an  immense  plain;'  that  ^  the  chain  of 
niountains  which  immediately  bounds  Hindofitan  on  the  north  is 
called  Binda,  or  Vinda ;  that  '  the  goitre  or  swelled  throat  is  not 
tmeommon;'  that  *  the  people  are  very  black,  though  surrounded 
widi  mouui^uns  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;'  that  '  sheep  with 
four  horns  are  the  common  beasts  of  burden ;'  tbpt  '  the  best  fruits 
are  oranges  and  pine-apples ;'  that  Catmandu,  the  residence  of  the 
liourt,  is  neatly  buik,  tne  houses  being  often  of  three  floors  ;*  that 
'a  guard  of  females,  armed  with  awords,  attend  the  princess  on 
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korsctook)  ridkig  utrtdtt  like  then ;'  A»l  *  ^y  ahe  clve»en  for  theil' 
beauty;'  and  *  ^Mt  t^ir  Ik^tioUMveBS  is  eqUal  to  tkek  charms/ 

Tbeinfimiiatioii  froln  Fatiie^  Quiseppe  is  tnor^  in  deta^.   From 
liim  we  le^Q  diat,  from  the  sUmRiitsof  the  surrounding  mountains^ 
the  plain  of  Nepaul  exhibits  a  vtfst  antphidiciatrey  over  the  surface 
ef  .whkh  lie  scattered  a  number  &f  cities^  towns  and  villages, 
pwarraing  with  populationv    Hial  the  three  principal  cities  are 
Catmandu,  Lelit  Pattan,  and  Bhatgfm ;  tlie  first  containing  18^000, 
tbe  second  24,000,  and  the  third  1^^000  houses,  generally  built  of 
brick,  and  thr«e  or  four  stories  high/  The  streets  are  pared  widi 
brick  or  8tone>  ki  a  regular  slope  to  carry,  off  the  water,  which  nsns 
tbrough  all  of  them  in  small  canals.    In  the  gardens  of  the  rojal 
palace  at  Catmandu  there  are  fountains  of  clear  water.    In  all  the 
towns  are  vcnrandas  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and  the 
public,  and  near  them  square  tanks  mtk  flights  of  stone  steps,  for 
the  conventenoe  of  those  who  m^y  be  iticlined  to  bathe ;  4at  of . 
Catmandu  is  repesented  as  of  good  workmanship,  and  tivo  hundrei 
foet  oil  each  side.    The  temples  are  said  to  vie  in  sblendom*  with* 
Ihoae  of  the  moftt  populous  and  flourishing  cities  af  (Christendom^. 
One  of  these  n^ar  Lelit  Pattan  is  described  as  peculiarly  ibi^ifi^ 
tent  t  the  cotut  is  paved  with  blue  marble,  inlaid  with  flowers  of 
birofise.    ¥f0m  the  edges  ot  ike  cupolas  atid  roofs  of  the  pyramidi 
are  svspeiaded  a  irnmber  of  little  bells,  which,  with  ^  lightest 
1»«eze^  emit  a  thikling  sound.    The  religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  of 
ewo  kinds ;  but  no  dissentions  arise  among  tb^n  on  that  aecouiiC. 
There  was  but  one  Mussulman  in  the  whole  country,  a  Cashmiriau 
inerebatit,  ^ho  administered  to  their  wants,  supplied  them  with 
com^rden^es,  waA  locked  up  tiis  Konm  in  his  closet.    The  vo^ri<ft 
•f  Brahma  aad  of  Suddh  equally  enjoy  their  festivals  and  procea^ 
sions  without  intermption  ei*  molestaiiofit  from  each  other.    The 
1»«|  imd  tbe  cottn  join  in  ^se  processions  with  die  inhabitants 
lUdiscrfaBiflately.    Almost  every  day  is  a  festival.    S6merimes  the 
idols  are  r^noved  from  tbe  tennq)Ies,  and  drawn  through  the  streeb 
wilb  soAg»  and nUMcal  instruments.    On  such  occasions  every  thiii|; 
wears  ^  appe^attee  of  g^ty  and  joy. 

Whc»  WoiddiM^  sufypose,  from  this  description,  that  the  ^  Happy 
Valley'  e^f  ^  Prince  of  Abyasinish  was  reahzed  in  that  of  N^auf ! 
Surrounded  on  stt  sides  by  high  and  almost  impassable  mountnitte^ 
the  natives  are  secluded  from  tbe  rest  of  maiiiltind,  and  form  a  little 
woi^  wkhifi  themselves.  '  Tbe  si<k!»  of  those  mountains  are 
covered  vmh  trees;  the  banks  of  the  brooks  are  diversified  with 
Itowen^;  every  blast  shak^  spieea  from  the  rocks,  and  every  month 
drop#  frutfs  up6n  die  ground :'  bt»C  though  the  '  l^ssings  of  nature 
tire  bere  collected,'  itfe  its  evils  exdnded  ?  Do  the  <  sages  who 
hMrtftt^  s^DS  9Si  daughters  of  Nepamly  idl  them  of  nothing  butt 
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the  miseries  of  public  life^  and  describe  all  bieyond  the  mountaiiis  as 
f egiuns  of  calamity^  where  discord  is  always  raging,  and  where  Bian 
preys  upon  man  r'  Is  such  in  reality  the  happy  lot  of  the  Ne- 
paulese  ?  Alas !  man  is  every  where  the  same — ^restless^  dissatisfied, 
the  slave  of  opinion,  and  the  victim  of  passion. 

The  three  cities  above-mentioned  were  the  capitals  of  three  dis" 
tricts,  governed  by  as  many  Rajahs:  a  dissention  arising  among 
theniy  the  neighbouring  I^ah  of  Gorka  marched  an  army  acro^ 
the  mountains,   laid  siege  to  Cirtipour,   took  possession  of  the 
passes  leading  to  Nepaul,  and,  with  the  view  of  starving  the  natives, 
caused  every  person  endeavouring    to  supply  the  country  to  be 
hanged.     *  It  was  a  most  horrid  spectacle,'  says  the  good  Father, 
*  to  behold  so  many  people  hanging  on  the  trees  in  the  road.'     In 
this  distress,  the  King  of  Catmandu  implored  assistance  from  the 
English.    The  £nglish  were  willing  enough  to  afford  it,  and  a 
detachment- under  Captain  Kinloch  crossed  the  Turyani  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  half  of  his  troops  died  of  the  auly  and  the  remainder 
were  unable  to  pass  the  mountains.     Three  times  was  the  Rajah  of 
Crorka  repulsed    from   Cirtipour;    but  at  lei^th  he    succeeded 
through  the  means  of  some  traitorous  Brahmins,  (being  himself  of 
that  cast,)  who  induced  the  people   to  surrender  the  town,  on 
.  the  promise  of  a  general  amnesty.     The  Rajah,  however,  ^  put  to 
.  death  all  the  principal  inhabitant,  and  cut  off  the  noses  and  lips  of 
the  rest,  (even  of  infants,  who  were  not  found  in  the  arms  of  their 
mothers,)  changing,  at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  place  into 
Naskatapur,  which  signifies  the  tovm  of  cut-noses.*    This  is  n6 
oriental  allegory.     *  Many  of  them,'  says  the  Jesuit,  '  put  an  end 
to  their,  lives  in  despair;  others  came  in  great  bodies  to  us  in  search 
of  medicines;  and  it  was  most  shocking  to  see  so  many  living  people 
iwith  their  teeth  and  hoses  resembhng  the  skulls  of  the  deceased.' 

The  three  great  cities  were  successively  surrendered  to  the  Rajah 
.of  Gorka;  their  nobles,  after  promise  of  protection,  were  put  to 
death,  and  their  bodies  mangled.  The  King  of  Catmandu  died  of 
a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  foot ;  the  King  of  Lelit  Pattan 
was  confined  in  irons  till  his  death,  and  the  King  of  Bhatgan,  being 
much  advanced  in  years,  was  allowed  to  go  and  die  at  B^iares. 
Thus  in  1769  the  Rajah  of  Gorka  got  complete  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Nepaul,  and  united  the  two  countries  under  one  govem^^ 
ment,  which  has  continued  in  his  family  ever  since. 

Those  of  our  readers  who.  are  not  much  conversant  in  Asiatic 
knowlec^e,  will  be  somewhat  better  prepared,  from  the  sketch  here 
given,  to  follow  us  in  the  examination  of  Colonel  Kirkpatrick's 
book.  *  The  cursory  observations'  which  it  contains,  (we  are  told 
in  the  preface,)  were  written  *  expressly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Bengal  Government,  and  of  the  Court  of  .Directors,  and 
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certainly  with  no  view  to  future  publication.  It  was  not  indeed  till 
ten  years  after,  on  the  writer's  return  to  England,  that  after  de- 
clining to  undertake  the  task  himself,  he  consented,  at  the  instance 
of  some  private  friends,  that  the  manuscript  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  literary  gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  properly 
prepared  to  meet  the  public  eye.'  p.  12. 

It  seems,  however,  that  as  a  subsequent  mission  to  Nepaul  had 
taken  place,  the  *  literary  gentleman'  waited,  in  the  hope  of  *  en* 
grafting*  some  new,  and  '  probably  more  correct  informatibn,'  (we 
suppose  from  Dr.  Buchanan's  account,)  on  the  manuscript  of  Co* 
lonel  Kirkpatrick ;  but  in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed,  and 
his  death  put  a  stop  to  the  intended  publication.  The  present  pub* 
lisher  then  endeavoured  to  engage  the  original  writer  of  the  obser- 
vations to  revise  the  manuscript,  and  to  give  it  the  form  which  it 
was  to  have  received  from  the  literary  gentleman  before  alluded  to. 
AH  his  endeavours,  however,  were  fruitless,  and  he  therefore  re- 
solved to  publish  it  in  its  original  shape,  without  any  other  altera** 
tion  than  that  of  dividing  it  into  chapters. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  did  exceed- 
ingly wrong,  in  the  first  instance,  in  consenting  to  have  his  MS. 
*  prepared  for  publication'  by  any  Miterary  gentleman '  whatever^ 
To  those  who  read  for  information,  a  simple  statement  of  facts, 
and  an  accurate  description  of  objects,  are  the  best  recommenda- 
tionsr.  In  works  of  thb  kind  the  dress  of  truth  should  be  plain  and 
unadorned^  On  this  ground,'  we  rejoice  that  the  narrative  of  Co- 
lonel Kirkpatrick  did  not  pass  through  the  refining  furnace  of  Mr; 
Lawrence  Dundas  Campbell,  the  ^  literary  gentleman '  in  question. 
The  author  was  right,  however,  in  refusing  ta  mould  his  materials 
into  a  new  shape  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  years.  In  works  of  taste 
and  imagination  '  second  thoughts'  may  sometimes  be  adopted 
with  advantage ;  but  the  visible  objects  of  nature  and  art  can  be 
delineated  only  with  fidelity  wbile  passing  immediately  before  the 
senses,  when  the  observations  and  reflections  arising  out  of  them 
are  also  most  likely  to  be  just.  Time  seldom  fails  to  give  to  the 
recollection  of  objects  a  new  shape,  a  fresh  colouring,  and  a  false 

1  proportion.  We  are  disposed  therefore  to  foi^ive  the  publisher  the 
ittle  deception  already  noticed,  since  he  has  now  offered  to  the 
world  the  genuine  narrative,  as  it  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick.  / 

It  would  afford  but  little  amusement  were  we  to  follow  our  tra- 
veller in  his'detail  of  bad  roads,  through  swamps  and  forests,  along 
tlie  beds  of  rivers,  over  rocks  and  mountains  and  ^  frightful  preci- 
pices;' or  to  transcribe  the  long  and  unintelligible  names  of  hei^htSi 
^rts,  passes^  8cc.  which,  however  useful  in  a  military  or  political 
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point  of  view,  can'  excite  no  interest  in  tke  geneml  teoder.  W^ 
prefer  ratkev  to  glemi  from  bis  work  sis  concise  an  acconut  as  it  wttl 
achnit,  Jlrsty  of  Nepaul  and  its  natural  products ;  seceW/y,  of  th^ 
several  classes,  occupations,  and  conditions  of  its  inhabitants;  and 
thirdly y  of  die  government,  wkh  its  civil,  rdi^ous,  and  mililiirj 
institutions. 

1^.  The  Bb&gmutty  river,  at  tbe  small  town  qf  Munniary,  separates 
Ifae  province  of  Bei^al  from  tbe  territory  of  Nepau).  Fi'om  thif 
towii  t6  Catmandu,  the  horizontal  distance,  on  G>lonel  Kirlipa^ 
trick's  map,  is  about  sixty-six  miles,  due  north ;  and  tbe  nearoat 
road  distance  at  least  one  hundred.  The  cowtffj  for  the  fiol 
ten  miles  is  pretty  open,  but  not  much'  cultivated.  Two  or 
three  miserable  hamlets  only  occivred  in  ti|i$i  part  of  Ae  routin; 
hut  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  extensive  city,  called  Semvonn,  9f9i/A 
of  a  very  considerable  tank,  sufiicieatiy  indicated  ih^t  Utis  district 
had  once  been  in  a  more  flourishing  state.  The  Bbaraghurry  tovva 
is  a  mean  place,  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  huts,  with  a 
wretched  fort.  It  was  here  &at  the  progress  of  G»pt^  Kiploch*9 
detachment  was  arrested  in  1769* 

.  The  next  ten  miles  were  chiefly  thmui^  a  magnifl^eot  foraat, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  useful  timber,  partieuiavly  the  Saal^ 
the  Sissoo,  the  Setti-aaul,  and  many  others  whose  trivial  namod 
would  convey  but  little  information.  This  level  tract  of  countiy  ia 
theTuryani  mentioned  by  Guiseppe,  the  atueK>sphere  of  which  sab* 
jects  its  few  inhabitants  to  the  aul  or  jungle  fever,  a  malady  said 
by  Colonel  Kirl^patrick  to  resemble  die  malaria  of  Switzerland* 
There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  fertile  spot  in  alt  Hindostim  than  U|ia 
belt  of  forests  and  swamps;  but  the  want  of  population  leaves  it  a 
n^lected  waste.  Those  who  are  doomed  to  reside  iq^ion  it  aia 
chiefly  employed  in  catching  elephants,  numbers  of  which  are 
annually  sent  to  the  valley  of  Nepaul  to  be  disposed  oS  by  the  Rajadb 
in  presents,  or  in  commutation  of  occasional  services  and  pecmnairy 
demands.  These  animals  are  caught  by  nooses  thiown  over  their 
necks  by  a  man  seated  on  a  decoy  elephant.  It  is  obWous  thai 
young  ones  only  can  be  taken  by  tins  method.  Colonel  Kirk** 
Patrick  is  of  opinion  that  the  Tuiyani  might  be  turned  to  much 
bett^  account. 

*  Its  extensive  forests  might  be  made  to  supply  with  valuable  timber, 
not  only  the  countries  washed  by  the  Ganges,  but  even  our  o^her  settle^ 
ments  in  India.  The  pines  of  the  Bechiacori,  and  tbe  Saul-trees,  both  of 
that  and  the  Jhuijoory  forests,  are  not  perhaps  surpassed* in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  either  for  straightness  op  dimensions,  or  probably  fat 
strength  or  durability.  Besides  timber  for  masH  and  yar^,  we  could 
draw  from  hence  whatever  supplies  of  pitch,  t^r,  and  turpentine,  we 
required.    Neither  the  tar  of  America  nor  the  pine  spars  from  thence, 
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wbuld  appear  to  be  in  much  estimation  in  India,  though,  for  want  of 
better,  I  suppose,  we  take  oif,  it  is  said,  from  the  American  traders  cosi*- 
fiider^ble  quantities  of  both  at  high  prices/  p.  43*     . 

Now,  we  must  confess,  it  does  Appear  to  us  not  a  little  mystc^ 
4aQU9  why  the  i\mericanf  should  meet  with  this  extraofdihai^ 
encouragement  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  in  our  owtl  te/- 
j'itories,  aboundiilg  as  tfaey  do  with  lumber  of  a  mcich  superior 
kind,  and  surrounded  byodiers  possessed  of  siniilar  advantaged. 
The  Ghauts  Oo  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  the 
Kreat  belt  of  forests  whi6h  runs  across  it,  from  the  soured  of  the 
Indus  to  the.  borders  of  China,  are  filled  with  teftk  and  other 
valiiable  •  timber,  well  suited  for  all  naval  purposes.  The  Satd 
siibrds  die  .finest  spars  ih  the  world,  their  stems  running  gene* 
i^ly  fk>  one  hundred  feet  without  a  branch,  and  in  girt  from  eight 
to  ten  feet.  The  Sulla  pine,  which  is  most  abundant  tipon  all  tbb 
lieights  immediately  behind  these  forests,  is  probably  more  prc^ 
ductive  of  reskk>us  matter  than  any  known  species  of  this  genus). 
*  The  turpentine,'  says  Colonel  Kirkpatriek,  ^  adhering  to  those 
parts  of  the  trees,  in  which  incisions  had  been  made,  exactly  re«* 
fembled  icidas,  not  only  in  transparency  and  colour ^  but  ^Asb  in  i& 
ciystalltied  figm*e.'  p.  109. — It  may  be  added,  that  the  branches  of 
1^  rivers  which  pass  through  diese  forests,  all  unite  in  the  Ganges, 
•nd  that  most  of  them  are  navigable  dnring  tht  raihy  season ;  the 
produce  might  therefore  easily  be  convened  to  Calcutta  by  water 
^  isania^e.  The  cdmmoB  hemp,  the  cannabis  sativa,  is  here  ihet  <vitJi 
^growing  spontaneously,  as  it  does,  in  fact,  in  ev^y  pah  of  the  pe- 
ninsiila;  hot  its  fibre  not  beii^  superior^  if  indeed  equal,  to  that  of 
the  crotolnria  jimcea,  which  admits  of  eai^ier  cultivation  and  n^anagef- 
neni^  the  latter  is  pic^ferred  for  cordage  and  canvas.  Both  of  these 
articles  are  capable  of  being  produced  in  any  quantity,  s(nd  of  a 
quality  equal  at  least  to  those  nianufactured  in  Eufope  frotm  the 
beat  Riga  hemp.  We  are  warranted  in  asserting  that,  at  the  ^i^ 
onthe  Makbar  coast,  any  quantity  of  dean  driesiiedheilhp  can  bb 
delivered  as  (^eapas  in  the  ports  of  Russia,  nmwithstanding  ^ 
Company's  restrictions;  and,  we  will  venture  to  add,  that  it  mi^ 
bb  done  ai  one  half  of  die  price,  if  these  restrictions  were  rei^ove^, 
and  due  encouragemant  given  to  the  native  cultivators.  'The  private 
'merchant^  however,  is  prohibited  from  holding  out  to  the  farmei^s 
any  anch  encouragement.  The  charms  of  monopoly,  the  terroi^ 
of  colonization,  and  not  improbably  pri^te  interests,  have  hitherto 
miiappily  pr^judieed  the  Court  of  Directors  a^inst  the  at^mpts 
o£  itndividtials  tQ  increase  the  cultivation  of  this  most  impbrfacit 
.aMck  of  consuniptioit  in*  the  navy,  upon  the  r<egular  supply  of 
wiiiibh  tfae^  safety  of  the  empire  ^ay  in  some  measure  be  said  to 
^poad.    It  iaa  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to  oiost  of  the  internal 
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products  of  India;  and  thus  are  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
finest  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  rendered  of  little  or  no  avail 
to  the  possessors.  It  is  this,  among  a  thousand  other  instances  that 
might  be  adduced,  which  loudly  calls  for  some  modification  at 
least  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Company  hold  their  exclusive  ^pri- 
vilege. 

If,  however,  these  lords  of  the  soil  have  done  little  for  the  gene* 
ral  interests  of  the  mother  country,  we  are  far  from  denying  them 
the  merit  of  having  very  materially  bettered  the  condition  of  the 
natives  of  Hindostan.  By  the  active  and  judicious  interference  of 
their  servants,  the  unnatural  customs  of  women  burning  themsdlves 
on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  of  parents  murdering  tbeir 
own  children,  of  zealots  disfiguring  and  distorting  their  bodies,  have 
nearly  been  abolished.  By  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  re- 
venue, by  which  the  sum  to  be  drawn  from  the  respective  pro- 
vinces is  fixed,  and  by  the  recognition  of  a  proprietary  right  in  the 
landholder,  encouragement  has  been  held  out  for  the  accumulation 
of  private  property,  and  a  stimulus  afforded  to  call  into  activity  the 
genius  and  industry  of  the  natives.  By  the  conquest  of  the  country^ 
gained  it  is  true  at  a  great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  but  fairly 
and  honourably  gained  from  the  grasp  of  invaders  and  usurpers, 
thirty  millions  of  people^  at  the  lowest  estimation,  have  been  re^ 
lieved  from  the  galling  yoke  of  Mahomedan  despotism :  but  a 
senseless  religion,  and  a  degrading  distinction  of  cast,  still  continue, 
by  their  baneful  influence,  to  crush  the  genius  and  enfeeble  the  best 
faculties  of  the  human  mind^  In  eradicating  these,  the  Company's 
servants  have  yet  made  little  or  no  progress.  Equally  unsuc- 
cessful have  they  been  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge 
among  a  people  who  appear,  from  their  habits  and  natural  dispo^ 
3ition,  so  eminently  qualified  to  receive  it.  We  have  abundant 
proof  that  this  most  desirable  object  is  not  to  be  effected  by  a  few 
/solitary  missionaries,  who  are  neglected  and  discountenanced  by  the 
ruling  powers,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  regarded  by  the  Hindoos 
as  th^  Sudras  or  even  Pariars  of  Europe.  The  Hiqdoo,  untutored 
in  every  thing  but  the  superstitions  of  the  Brahmins,  has  no  means 
of  forming  a  Judgment  beyond  what  example  affords  him;  and  the 
influence  of  exanjple  on  this  point,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  totally 
wanting.  In  vain  does  he  look  for  any  *  outward  and  visible  sign* 
pf  religion  among  those  by  whom  he  is  governed. — But  we  quit  this 
painful  subject,  and  return  to  the  work  before  us. 

On  leaving  the  forest,  the  road  lay  along  the  bank  of  a  river  as 
far  as  the  pass  of  the  Cheria^bate  bilk,  when  the  drj  bed  of  the 
Sukt6  served  as  a  path  as  far  almost  as  the  highest. summit,  which, 
by  the  indication  of  the  barometer,  was  about  1,500  feet.  Two 
V^ages  only  occurred  in  the  distance  of  (weat^  miles^  those  of 
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MuckwanpOTe  and  Hettowra,  the  latter  much  the  largest^  jet  con- 
taining only  fifty  or  sixty  miserable  houses.  Here  the  mountains 
become  so  steep  and  rugged^  that  all  sorts  of  merchandize  must  be 
transported  pn  flie  shoulders  of  the  hill-porters,  the  rate  of  whos^ 
labour  is  regulated  by  the  goveitiment.  The  saul,  sissoc^^  and  simut 
trees  abound  in  the  hills  about  Hettowra ;  but  there  are  not  many 
pines.  The  mineral  contents  of  these  hills  are  various,  and  some 
of  the  ores  indicate  the  presence  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals. 
We  know  how  easy  it  is  to  communicate  the  magnetic  virtue  to 
iron ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick's  receipt  for  making  magnets.  '  Among  others  was  a 
stone,  which  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  iron  ore,  but  of  which  I 
was  told  they  made  a  magnet,  by  wrapping  it  up  in  a  fresh  buffaloe 
hide,,  and  depositing  it,  in  this  state,  for  a  certain  time  in  the 
earth/  p.  45. 

From  Hettowra  to  Dhoka-phede,  our  travellers  crossed  the  Rapti 
river  no  less  than  twenty-four  times  in  twelve  miles.  *  The  perpe- 
tual -roaring  occasioned  by  the  impetuous  course  of  this  stream 
over  its  rocky  bed,  adds  wonderfully  to  the  effect  of  the  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery  that  adorns  its  lofty  banks.'  The  hills  which 
confine  it  are  represented  as  being  well  clothed  with  trees.  The^ 
height  of  Dhoka-phede  is  about  3,000  feet.  At  the  small  village 
pf  Cheesapany  is  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  was  so  cold  as  to 
sink  the  mercury  in  die  thermometer  from  67*^  to  48**.  On  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  is  an  insignificant  fort, 
at  the  height  of  about  5,300  feet.  The  peaks  rising  out  of  this 
mountain  are  often  covered  with  snow  for  a  fortnight  together. 
From  one  of  these,  says  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 

*  The  mountains  of  Himmaleh  suddenly  burst  upon  the  view,  rearing 
their  numerous  and  magnificent  peaks  eternally  covered  with  snow,  to  a 
sublime  height,  and  so  arresting  the  eye  as  to  render  it  for  some  time  inat- 
tentive to  the  beautiful  landscape  immediately  below  it,  and  in  which 
Mount  Chanderaghiri,  and  the  valley  of  Chitling,  with  its  meandering 
stream,  form  the  most  prominent  objects.'  p.  57. 

The  town  of  Tambeh-Kan,  once  flourishing  and  populous  on 
account  of  the  rich  copper-mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  now  a 
miserable  hamlet;  but  the  Ekdunta  hill  exhibited  a  view  of  scat- 
tered cottages,  some  on  the  summits,  some  on  the  sides,  and  others 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  enclosing  heights,  that  was  pleasing  and 

ticturesque.  The  fields  were  laid  out,  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
ills,  in  terraces  or  steps  for  the  convenience*  of  irrigation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  is  situated  Chitlong,  an  inconsiderable  place, 
out  the  first  which  wore  the  appearance  of  a  town  in  the  Nepaul 
territories.    In  this  valley,  on  the  night  of  the  27di  February,  the 
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mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  feil  to  ^g'^^and  on  the  follow*- 
ing  mpniing  the  waters  were  frozen  to  a  considerable  thickness. 

The  height  of  the  Chanderaghiri,  or  Mountain  of  the  Moon, 
which  separates  Chitiong  from  Nepaul,  is  estimated  at  6,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

*  From  the  summit  of  Chanderaghiri  there  is  a  most  commanding  pro- 
tpect,  the  eye,  from  hence,  not  only  expatiating  on  the  waving  valley  of 
Nepaiil,  beautifully  and  thickly  dotted  with  villages,  and  abundantly 
chequered  with  rich  fields,  fertilized  by  numerous  meandering  streams, 
but  also  embracing  on  every  side  a  wide  expanse  of  charmingly  diversi* 
fied  country.  It  is  the  landscape  in  front,  however,  that  here  most 
powerfully  attracts  the  attention ;  the  scenery,  in  this  direction,  gradually 
rising  to  an  amphitheatre,  and  successively  exhibiting  to  the  delighted 
View  the  cities  and  numberless  temples  of  the  valley  below  ;  the  stupen* 
dous  mountain  of  Sheoopoori,  the  still  super-towering  Jibjibia,  clothed  to 
its  snow-capped  peak  with  pendulous  forests,  and  finally,  the  gigantic 
Himmaleh,  forming  the  majestic  back  ground  of  this  wonderful  and 
sublime  picture/  p.  GS* 

As  our  travellers  approached  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  the  villager 
were  more  frequent;  those  that  were  scattered  over  the  more 
tnountainons  parts  of  the  track,  owing  to  their  romantic  situation^ 
'  constituted  most  agreeable  prospects  when  seen  from  a  distance^ 
Imt  on  a  neai'er  view  the  delusion  vanished,  being  but  too  often 
Succeeded  by  a  picture,  in  which  poverty  and  squalidness  formed 
the  most  prominent  figure.'  p.  7 1 . 

♦  The  valley  of  Nepaul  is  described  by  Colonel  Kii*kpatrick  as  being 
from  40  to  50  miles  only  in  circuit.  By  Father  Guiseppe  it  is 
reckoned  at  200  miles,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  calls  it  an  immense  plain. . 
We  think,  therefore,  that  as,  during  the  'single  week'  in  which  the 
G^onel  resided  In  Kepanl,  *  all  the  mountains  which  encircle  it^ 
and  almost  every  one  of  the  numerous  villages  with  which  it  is 
dotted,  were  perpetually  shrowded  either  by  cloud's  or  a  thick 
mist,*  his  topography  must  necessarily  be  very  faulty.  The  valley, 
he  tells  us,  is  of  an  oval  figure,  surrounded  by  stupendous  moun*. 
tains,  the  highest  of  which,  that  on  the  north,  is  about  4,500,  and 
Iftat  on  the  south  4,000  feet  above  the  plain  of  Catmandu.  From 
tlie  former  take  their  rise  the  Bhagmutty  and  Bi^nmutty  rivers, 
which  meander  through  the  valley,  collecting  in  their  courses  to  the 
southward,  numberless  little  streams  that  trickle  from  the  surround* 
mghiHs. 

*"  Katmandu,  the  residence  of  tlie  Rajah,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  ih4 
Bishiimutty,  along  which  it  stretches  in  length  about  a  mile;  its  breadtK 
i(riilc<»isidemble,no  where  exceeding  half,  and  seldom  extending  beyond  a 
quarter  of  a  mife,  its  figure  being  said  by  thenatives  to  resemble  the  ICobra, 
ae  scimetjiii  ©f  Dajby,  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  westward,  near 
wkich  ^aK^emity  of  the  valley  it  is  situated,  is  by  two  slight  bridges  thrown 
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over  the  BishnmHfty,  one  of  them  at  ibe  north,  the  other  near  the  soufh 
end  of  the  town.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  its  numerouil 
wooden  temples,  which  are  indeed^  among  the  most  striking  ol^ects  it 
offers  to  the  eye.  These  ediiices  are  hot  confined  to  the  body  of  the 
town,  but  are  scattered  over  its  environs,  and  particularly  along  the  sides 
of  a  quadrangular  tank  or  reservoir  of  water,  situated  a  short  way  beyond 
^e  north-cast  quarter  of  the  town,  and  called  Rans-pokhra.  Besides 
these  Katmandu  contains  several  other  temples  on  a  large  scale^  and 
constructed  of  brick,  with  two,  three,  and  four  sloping  roofs,  diminishing 
gradually  as  they  ascend,  and  terminating  pretty  genendly  in  pinnaclies^ 
Hi^hich,  as  well  as  some  of  the  superior  roofe,  are  s^endidly  gilt,  and  pro*- 
dnce  a  tery  pictuTe9que  and' agreeable  effect.  The  houses  are  of  bHck  and 
tile  with  latched  or  pent  roofs  ;  towards  the  street  they  have  frequently 
enclosed  wooden  balconies  of  open  curved  work,  and  of  a  singular  fashion^ 
the  front-piece  instead  of  rising  perpendicularly  jwojecting  in  a  sloping 
direction  towards  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  They  are  of  two,  three,  and  four 
stories,  and  almost  without  a  single  exception  of  a  mean  appearance ; 
even  the  Rajah's  house  being  but  a  sorry  building,  and  claiming  no  par- 
ticular notice.  The  streets  are  excessively  narrow,  and  nearly  as  filthy 
fts  those  of  Benares.' — p.  159. 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick  does  not  reckon  Catmandu/  from  the  space 
i^hich  it  occupies,  to  contain  more  than  5,000  houses,  and  a  popufa- 
tion  of  50,000  souls;  the  subordinate  towns  within  its  iurisdictioh, 
which  are  from  20  to  30,  he  estimates  at  17,000  nouses,  and 
170,000  inhabitants.  Tlie  city  of  Patn  b  said  to  be  a  neater  town 
than  Catmandu ;  and  Bhatgung  to  be  superior  to  either  of  then), 
ttiough  less  considerable  in  point  of  sizse ;  its  *  palace  and  buildings 
are  of  more  striking  appearance,  and  its  stieets,  if  not  mnch  wider, 
are  at  all  events  wmch  cleaner  than  those  of  the  metropolis/  The 
town  of  Cirtipour  is  represented  as  very  considerable.  It  was  th6 
reduction  of  this  place  which  caused  so  much  trouble  to  the  Ghorka 
Rajah,  that,  in  resentment,  he  mutilated,  as  we  have  seen,  the  face  J 
of  the  inhabitants.  *  We  came  tp  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,'  says 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  *  in  consequence  of  observinff  among  the  por- 
ters, a  remarkable  number  of  noseless  men.'  We  should  hate 
thought,  that  the  *  knowledge  of  this  fact*  must  have  been  familiar 
to  the  Colonel ;  the  details  of  it  having  been  published,  some  yeiirs 
Jbefore  his  mission,  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Society  of  which  he 
was  then  a  member. 

The  whole  population  of  the  valley  is  stated  vaguely  at  half  SL 
million.  Tlie  latitude  of  the  northern  part  of  it  is  computed  at 
27**  30'  North.  Major  Rennell  estimates  that  of  Catmandu; 
which  we  presume  is  meant  as  llie  northern  part,  at  28**  G^  North. 
The  colonel  indeed  frankly  confesses  that,  not  understanding  th6 
management  of  the  "quadrant,  the  results  of  his  computations  were 
not  cousicjered  as  entitled  to  much  conlidence.    Though  the  hiight 
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of  the  valley  is  calculated  at  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  Ae 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  mountains  at  8000,  yet  the  mercury  m 
the  thermometer  once  rose  to  87^,  and  the  usual  height  was  from 
81**  to  84^  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    A  little  after  sunrise,  it  was 
generally  from  50^  to  54°;  at  nine  in  the  evening  it  fluctuated  fron^ 
62°  to  66°;  the  mean  temperature  was  6?°.    *  The  climate/  he 
ftays,  '  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  south  of  Europe;  some- 
times a  sprinkling  of  snow,  and  now  and  then  a  hoar  frost  covers 
the  ground.     When  the  northern,  or  Himmalayan,  blast  blow^; 
which  is  but  seldom,  it  is  severe  and  destructive.    The  inhabitants 
have  the  means  of  varying  the  climate,  by  ascending  the  heights*^ 
from  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  Bengal,  to  the  cold  of  Russia.    The 
rains  set  in  about  the  middle  of  April  and  break  up  in  October, 
during  which  time  the  valley  is  occasionally  inundated.    The  Hin- 
doo records  concerning  the  Himmalayan  mountains,  represent  the 
valley  of  Nepaul  as  having  been  originally  a  great  lake;  and  in  cor- 
roboration of  such  an  opinion,  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  thinks  that  all 
the  arguments  of  Major  Rennell,  to  prove  that  this  was  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  valley  of  Cashmir,  apply  with  conclusive  force 
to  the  valley  of  Nepaul.     Could  we,  indeed,  for  a  moment,  con- 
ceive the  grand  breach  in  the  southern  mountains  to  be  choaked 
up,  through  which  the  united  streams  of  Nepaul  rush  upon  the 
plains  of  Hindustan,  the  valley  must  very  speedily  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magnificent  lake. 

The  peach,  the  raspberry,  strawberry,  walnut,  and  mulberry,  are 
among  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  valley,  and  surrounding 
hills.  They  have  oranges  *  superior  to  those  of  Silket,  and  probably 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world/  The  guavas  are  good, 
pine-apples  not  bad,  ananas  indifferent.  Rice  is  much  cultivated; 
It  is  reaped  in  November,  and  a  wheat  or  barley  crop  succeeds, 
which  is  ready  for  cutting  in  April.  A  species  of  dry  rice  is  cul- 
tivated on  terraces  cut  out  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  grows  as 
high  up  as  the  line  of  snow,  and  which  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  seems 
to  think  might  be  introduced  into  England  with  advantage.  They 
have  turnips,  cabbages,  and  peas,  but  all  of  them  indifferent;  other 
vegetables  good.  The  quercus  ilex  is  as  common  a  tree  in  Nepaul 
as  in  Italy,  and  the  cassia  lignea,  which  produces  an  inferior  kind 
of  cinnamon,  grows  abundandy  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

The  cattle  are  not  much  larger  than  those  of  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan,  but  are  sleek  and  plump.  The  Yak  of  Tartary,  with  its 
beautiful  tail,  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Chowri,  and  the 
Changra  or  Shawl-goat  of  Cashmir,  are  also  natives  of  Nepaul. 
The  larger  kind  of  sheep  are  used  as  beasts,  of  burthen,  princi- 
pally in  bringing  salt  from  Bootan,  each  animal  carrying  about 
forty  pounds  weight ;  a  smaller  kind  produces  a  fine  fleece. 
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Nepaiil  was  long  considered  as  the  Eldorado  of  India^  and 
supposed  to  abound  with  rich  gold  mines^  which  however  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Nepaulese  were 
the  coin^^s  of,  Thibetian  gold,  which  was  not  allowed  to  pass  into 
Hindostan  in  the  lAape  of  bullion.  They  have  mines  of  copper 
in  several  districts^  from  which  India  was  once  supplied ;  but  of 
late  years  European  copper,  though  of  no  better  quality,  has,  by 
its  cheapness,  driven  that  of  Nepaul  out  of  the  market. .  Their 
iron  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  They  have  plenty  of  marble  and 
other  stone  for  building,  also  good  limestone  and  slate ;  but  they 
prefer  brick  to  stone,  mud  to  lime,  and  tiles  to  slate. 
-  .'2,^.  Two  distinct  races  of  men,  with  diff|vent  languages  and  reli* 
gion,  inhabit  Nepaul.  The  first,  or  most  numerous  race,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  two  superior  classes  of  Hindoos,  the  Brahmins  and 
the  Cshatriyas;  the  other  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Newars. 
Tlie  former  compose  the  army,  engross  all  situations  of  trust,  and 
possess  the  greatest  share  of  the  landed  property.  The  difference 
in  manners  and  customs  from  their  brethren  in  Hindostan  is  scarcely 
discernable,  except^  perhaps,  by  a  simplicity  of  character  arising 
from  their  sequestered  situation. 

•  "*  The  simplicity  which  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  this  rugged 
region  is  manifested  no  less  in  the  superior  than  the  lower  ranks  of  peo^ 
pie ;  appears  in  all  their  modes  of  life,  whether  public  or  domestic, 
little  of  ostentation  or  parade  ever  entering  into  either,  and  is  very  ge- 
nerally accompanied  by  an  innocency  and  suavity  of  deportment,  by  an 
ease  and  frankness  in  conversation,  and,  I  am  disposed  to  think  too,  by 
•an  integrity  of  conduct  not  so  commonly  to  be  met  with  among  their 
^nore  polished  or  opulent  brethren/  p.  185. 

This  race  of  men  affect  to  date  their  settlement  in  Nepaul  from- 
a  period  not  much  short  of  4000  years,  and  several  pages  of  Co- 
lonel Kirkpatrick's  book  are  employed,  unnecessarily  we  think,  in 
exhibiting  a  genealogical  series  of  princes,  most  of  whom  are 
stated  to  have  sat  on  the  throne  50  or  60,  many  70  or  80,  and 
two  of  them  above  90  years.  Such  gross  absurdities  of  a  people 
who  possess  not  a  single  date  or  era,  except  what  they  attempt  to 
make  out  by  retrospective  calculation,  were  surely  not  worth  re- 
cording. 

The  Newars,  it  seems,  do  not  carry  back  the  date  of  their  settle- 
ment more  than  900  years.  They  are  supposed  by  Colonel  Kirk- 
Patrick  to  be  dividend  into  several  casts  or  orders,  most  of  which 
derive  their  origin,  '  like  those  among  the  more  ancient  Hindoos, 
'  from  a  primitiv>e  classification  according  to  trades  and  occupations.' 
This  statement  is  not  correct;  the  Hindoo  casts  are  not  derived" 
from  >  trades  and  occupations.'  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  and  . 
ii^^dl  thei  ancient  writers,  they  are  distinguished;  first,  as  Brah- 
mins. 
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who  pray  and  instruct;  second,  as  Csht^ttiyasy  ivbo  fight 
wad  gQv«m;  third,  as  Vaiyas,  nvho  till  the  ground  and  trade  ;  and 
iourth  as  Sudras,  who  labcmr  and  serve.  The  subdiviaioii  of  casta 
viecejssarily  arose  from  the  intermixture  of  these  fOur  origiaal  diaased; 
but  the  assigning  of  particular  tirades  ami  oqoupatidns  to  each,  the 
Bumber  of  vt^hidb  is  reckoned  by  scMne  at  forty  and  by.  oithers  at 
more  than  fifty,  niay  be  considered  among  those,  absurd  tefinementi 
which  characteciae  all  tlie  institutions  of  the  Brahmins.  This  clsiss 
has  not  forgotten  to  reserve  to  it^f  many  exclusive  advantages.  A 
Brahmin  may  become  a  soldier^  an  agriculturisty  a  day  laboorer^  cur 
even  a  serving  man ;  but  a  Rajah  of  the  Cahatriya  cast  can  Qev0r  he* 
come  a  Brahmin.  The  NeWars,  however,  we  are  pretty  /certsin, 
are  not  divided  into  ca^ts  or  classes.  Among  the  Booteas^  Captain 
Turner  assures  us,  there  is  no  such  distinction,  and  the  Booteas  and 
Newars  are  usquestionably  the  same  people.  Except  indeed  in  tbe 
partial  adoption  of  Hindoo  superstitions  and  religious  absurdities^ 
they  differ  altogether  from  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  Tbey  are  thiia 
described  by  Colonel  Kirkpatrick. 

v'  They  are  in  general  of  a  middle  size,  with  brpad  shouldem  dod 
chest,  very  stout  limbs,  round  and  rather  flat  &ccs,  small  eyes,  low  and 
somewhat  spreading  noses,  and,  finally,  open  and  chfcrful  cauntenanoes, 
yet  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  affirm  that  there  is  in  the  general  phy- 
siiog^iomy  of  these  people,  any  striking  rescmhlaQCc  to  the  Chinese  f^i^ 
tHxes.'  p.  187.    . 

-   Again: 

*  The  illicit  progeny  of  a  Newar  female  and  a  Chctrec  (Cshatriya) 
might  almost  be  taken  for  Malays  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  faces  both  of 
Bajoo  Sheer  and  Rodur  Beef  (who  are  die  issue  of  Rajepoots,  by  Ne* 
^war  women)  approach  still  nearer  to  the  Tartar  or  Chinese.'  p.  187- 

Now  we  are  quite  certain,  whatever  doubts  the  Colonel  migM 
have,  that  the  Newars  are  Chineste.  Like  tfcese  people  they  are 
peaceable  and  thnid  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Hindoo  momn* 
taineets  have  so  despicable  air  opinion  of  their  dourage,  thfat  tfaey 
will  not  admit  them  into  the  army.  They  are  described'  as  excell^t 
agriculturists,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  they  cultivate  the  side*  of  the 
hHls  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  leading  the  water  from  step  to  step 
precisely  by  the  same  contrivances.  They  almost  exclusively  execute 
,aH  the  arts  and  manufactures  known  in  Nepaul.  They  are  ma^nt 
ind  carpenters,  and  their  buildings,  with  large  overshadowing  and 
curved  roofs,  are  precisely  Chinese.  Their  temples,  or  pyramidal 
]^agodas  with  roof  above  roof,  and  bells  suspended  from  the  pro- 
jecting comers,  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  if  the  print  of  Catmandui 
which  embellishes  the  Colonel's  description,  has  not  been  con> 
posed  from  some  of  the  numerous  prints  in  Nieuwhoff 's  embassy 
to-  Chin^  it  bears  at  least  a  very  str6ng  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
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tsities  detinieaited  in  that  woik.  Tlie  Ne^rs  are  the  monntaiii  poi^ 
tarSy  and  their  mechanical  contrivances  are  tsimilar  to'those  of  tht 
Chinese.  They  weave  coarse  cotton  cloths,  work  well  in  cc^pei^ 
brass  and  iron;  gild  remarkably  well;  make  pc^r  from  the  Seid^ 
barroo  ;  (probably  the  bamboo;)  distil  an  ardent  spirit  from  rice 
and  other  grain,  and  brew  a  fermented  liquor  from  wh^tt,  which  is 
^hieAy  used  by  the  Newar  peasantry. 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  most  readers  had  the  Colonel 
given  some  farther  information  respecting  this  people,  instead  of 
announcing  a  determination  to  '  reserve  a  full  account  of  their  his- 
tory, religion,  government,  customs  and  manners,  for  a  future  p«r 
riod/     Eighteen  years  have  now  elapsed  aiid  Ihat  period  has  not 
yet  aiTived.    If  however  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  jifaw 
or^n,  the  narrative  of  Captain  Turner  respecting  the  BoQleas^ 
is  quite  decisive.    From  this  intelligent  author,  we  learn  that  these 
mountaineers  have  broad  facets,  high  cheek  bones,  small  black  eyes 
with  long  pointed  comers,  as  though  stretched  and  extended  by 
artificial  means,  with  little  beard,  and  complexions  of  a.  yellowish 
tinge ;  that  they  use  chop-sticks  at  their  meads,  and  serve  up  t^  ia 
the  maaner  of  the  Chinese;  that  the  dress  of  die  scrfdier^,  dieir 
-arnts  and  accoutr^nents  are  the  same;  that  diey  wear  the  dragon 
10' the  flag,  and  make  nine  prostrations  before  the  sov^ei^;  that, 
lliey  are  very  superstitious;  and  consult  the  priests  before  they 
undertake  any  important  concern;  that  their  books  are  prints  from 
idocrks  of  wood;  in  fine,  that  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
of  the  same  stock  with  the  Chinese. 

We  are  pretty  certain  that  a  very  early  communication  suhsbted 
between  Qiina  and  Thibet,  at  least  so  early  as  the  first  century  <^ 
die  Christian  era,  when  Boudhism  was  introduced  into  China^ 
About  the  middle  c^  the  eighth  century,  the  Emperor  Hiuen- 
tsoung  reduced  the  King  of  Thibet  and  all  the  intervening  TarUi^ 
tribes  to  a  state  of  vassalage ;  but  he  bestowed  on  him  at  the  stama. 
time  a  princess  of  the  blood  in  marriage.  The  Thibetian  ambas* 
iador,  among  other  favours,  requested  a  copy  of  the  four  apqieitt 
books  of  Quna^.  which  yfza  immediately  granted ;  but  the  Viht^* 
rian,  whose  mind  was  less  enlightened  than  that  of  his  ma^te^^ 
remonstrated  against  the  measiue,  woA  asked  if  he  meant  to  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  barbarians,  who  ought  afterwards  vtum 
Aem  against  himself.  The  emperor  however  was  pessnaded  that 
tbe  slucfy  of  these  books  would  convey  to  them  ksaoosof  wiMlon^ 
and  ^rtiie,  and  thua  promote  their  civilization. 

In  fact,  the  Chinese  and  Tartars  have  obviously  one  common 
origb,  which  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  Hindoos,  Persiaf^^ 
and  Arabs :  but  whether  the  Chinese  iBOUntod  from  their  phdns  t^ 
(bofe  elchratadvregiiHis  which,  ri<iii^  oa  all  sides^  have  h^  com-* 
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pare<)  to  the  boss  of  a  shield ;  or,  whether  the  mountameers  de- 
scended into  the  temperate  climate  and  fertile  plains  of  China  by 
the  courses  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  towards  it  from 
every  point,  is  a  question  that  would  require  too  much  time  to  dis- 
CUSS4     It  is  certain  however  that  these  central  and  elevated  r^ions 
of  Asia,  which  we  call  Tartary,  have,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
history,  beeu  characterized  (with  what  truth  we  shall  not  now  stop 
to  inquire)  as  abundantly  prolific  in  the  human  species.     '  They 
have  been  called,'  says  Sir  William  Jones,  '  as  various  images  have 
presented  themselves  to  various  fancies,   the  great  hive  of  the 
northern  swarms^  the  Jvundery  of  the  human  race^  the  cradle  of 
our  species/  &c.     And  if,  as  history  informs  us,  they  could   pour 
such  vast  legions  over  the  immense  mountains  and  deserts,  which 
separated  them  from  the  fertile  regions  of  the  west,  with  still  more 
facility  might  they  descend  upon  the  neighbouring  plains  of  China. 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  them  to  pass  the  chain  of  the  Himma- 
layan  mountains,    and  penetrate   into  the  peninsula  of   Hindos* 
tan.     Excepting  that  part  of  it  below  Thibet,  this  snowy  ridgo 
presents  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  between  India  and  Tar- 
tary;  and  this  circumstance  alone  will  satisfactorily  account  for 
tUe  very  few  Tartars  residing  in  Hindostan,  and  tlie  still  fewer 
of  Hindoo  extraction  to  be  met  with  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary, 
It  is  not  difficult  however  to  explam  how  so  great  a   number 
of  Brahmins  and   Cshatriyas  are  found   among  tlie  Newars.— 
It  is  well  known  that  every  branch  of  the  Ganges  is  sacred  id 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  that  those  particular  spots,  where 
a  confluence  of  two  branches  takes  place,  or  where  the  united 
streams  rush  tlirough  the  mountains,   are   held  in   the   utmost 
degree  of  veneration.     The  more  difficult  such  places  are  to  be 
approached,  the  more  meritorious  is  the  pilgrimage  to  them,  and 
the  more  numerous  the  votaries.     Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  number  of  fanatics  who  frequent  these  consecrated  scenes,  from 
Captain  Hardwicke's  interesting  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Sirina* 
gur,  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.     The  Mela  or 
fair  is  an  annual  assemblage  of  Hindoos  for  the  purpose  of  bath* 
ing.    *  The  multitude,'  he  observes,  *  collected  on  this  occasion, 
may,  with  moderation,  be  compui^d  at  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
souls ;'  and  this  extraordinary  numoer  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned on  loose  grounds ;  for  as  each  family  pays  a  small  sum,  a 
register  is  kept  of  the  collection.     It  appears  also  that  although 
the  performance  of.  a  religious  duty  is  the  primary  object,  yet 
many  avail  themselves  of  dhe  occasion  to  transact  business  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  commerce.     The  multitude  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  flock  together  from  distant  countries,  on  foot^ 
oa  horseback^  Aod  in  covered  carts,  can  scarcely  be,  all  of  them, 
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expected  to  return.  Some  fonn  connections  on  the  spot,  others  ' 
have  not  funds  to  carry  them  back,  and  many  of  the  mountaineers 
accompany  their  visitors  to  the  plains.  Such  an  intercourse  must 
necessarily  produce  a  partial  interchange  of  language.  This  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  that  part  of  the  Hindoo  dialects  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  Sanscrit  idiom,  and  which  Sir  William 
Jones  conjectured  to  have  been  used  in  Hindostan  before  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Brahmins.  This  supposition, 
however,  is  gratuitous,  for  nothing  is  recorded  in  histoiy  of  any 
such  conquest.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  those  words  in  the 
language,  which  are  not  reducible  to  the  Sanscrit,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  mixture  of  Tartar  and  Chinese. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  and  the  lower  class  of  people  Is 
pretty  nearly  alike  under  all  the  governments  of  the  eastern  world, 
where  little  regard  is  paid  either  to  civil  or  natural  rights,  and 
consequently  IMe  security  can  be  enjoyed  either  of  person  or  pro- 
perty. The  peasantry  and  porters  of  Nepaul  are  dragged  from 
their  houses  by  the  officers  of  government,  to  accommodate  those 
who  travel  on  the  public  service ;  they  therefore  fly  from  the  vil- 
lages situated  on  the  direct  roads,  to  avoid  this  oppression,  just  as 
in  China,  where  the  same  practice  prevails.  Wli^re  the  tenant  en- 
gages to  perform  this  service  for  the  proprietor  of  the  land  which 
he  rents^  t^ere  is  no  hardship  in  the  dischai^e  of  the  obligation ; 
but  it  frequently  happens  that,  while  executing  this  service  for  his 
landlord,  he  is  snatclhed  away  by  a  military  officer,  to  drag  over  the 
mountains  the  baggage  of  some  public  functionary  or  foreign  am- 
bassador. 

In  the  very  best  parts  of  the  route,  our  travellers  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  procure  a  single  day's  provisions  for  the  party, 
or  even  a  little  milk  or  honey  for  tliemselves,  though  both  ap- 
peared to  be  plentiful.  The  hand  of  power  was  always  necessary 
to  effect  ttiis;  hence  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  concludes  that  ^  the 
people  are  content  to  obtain  fromthe  earth  support  only  for  them- 
selves,' and  that  the  supplies  he  received  from  them  were  *  at  the 
expence  of  exposing  them  more  or  less  to  real  inconvenience.* 
In  fact,  only  the  least  productive  lands,  and  such  as  are  situated 
towards  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  are  held  by  the  actual  cul- 
tivators, and  these  upon  the  same  hard  conditions  which  are  ex- 
acted on  the  more  fertile  plains :  half  of  the  produce  is  paid  to 
the  proprietor,  who  is  besides  furnished  by  the  tenant  with  every 
•npply  of  domestic  expenditure,  in  kind.  Tlie  lands  of  the  Brah- 
mms  are  of  the  first  quality,  saleable  and  hereditary,  though 
forfeitable  for  certain  offences.  The  only  rent  paid  by  this  fa-> 
voured  class  is  their  prayers ;  though  they  find  it  necessary  to 
propitiate  every  new  Rajah  with  something  more  substantial. 
VOL.  V.NO.X.  X  Som« 
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Some  few  of  the  Newars  also  hoM  saleable  and  hereditary  lands, 
but  liable  to  fines  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign.  They 
pay  besides  a  tax  to  the  state,  according  to  the  number  of  ploughs 
'or.  spades  employed,  and  not  according  to  the  amoant  of  the  pro- 
duce. The  peasantry  are  divided  into  four  classes,  the  Owal, 
'Doenif  Seoom,  and  Chauremy  which  are  Persian  tenns,  signifying 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth.  The  first  possess  five  ploughs  and 
upwards;  the  second  from  one  to  five;  the  third  have  none,  but 
command  a  certain  number  of  labourers ;  and  the  fourth  are  mere 
labouring  men.  The  Colonel  confesses  his  inabiUty  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  nature,  of  tenures  in  Nepaul;  but  the 
following  passage  is  a  sumihary  of  the  intelligence  which  be  pro- 
'cured,  and  is  probably  pretty  liear  the  truth. 

'  The  sovereign  is  deemed  to  be  originally  the  absolute  proprietor  of 
all  lands,  nor  is  there  any  tenure  under  which  th^^can  be  enjoyeil 
permanently,  or  considered  as  hereditary  possessions,  except  the  fe\^ 
hereafter  particularized.  Even  the  first  subject  of  the  slate,  whethef 
as  to  birth  or  office,  has,  generally  speaking,  but  a  temporary  and  pre- 
carious interest  in  the  lands  which  he  holds,  being  liable,  at  every  Pur- 
junni,  or  grand  council,  (which  is  for  the  most  part  annual,  and  assem- 
"bled  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,)  to  be  deprived  of  them 
altogether ;  to  have  them  commuted  for  a  pecuniary  stipend,  or  to 
have  them  exchanged  for  others.  This  council  is  composed  of  the 
principal  ministers  of  government,  and  of  such  other  persons  as  the 
.prince  or  regent  thinks  proper  to  invite  to  it ;  ayd  its  business  is  to 
.examine  ii^to  the  conduct  of  all  the  public  officers  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  to  degrade,  punish,  and  reward  them  according  to  their  me- 
tits,  and  to  bestow  governments,  military  commands,  and  jaghire  lands 
Tor  the  ensuing  year,  in  all  which  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Court  to  make 
frequent  changes,  with  the  view  of  preventing  local  attachments,  and 
the  dangerous  effects  of  long  confirmed  local  authority ;  of  accustonk- 
ing  its  subjects  to  serve  indifferently  in  all  parts,  and  of  keeping  its 
dependents  always  in  a  state  fluctuating  between  hope  and  fear;  imi- 
tating herein  the  practice  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  during  the  most  vigo- 
rous period  of  the  JVIogul  monarchy.'— p.  87* 

Such  practices,  which,  we  believe,  are  not  confined  to  Delhi 
Or  Nepaul,  but  are  common  to  all  the  oriental  courts,  not  ex- 
'cepting  that  of  the  enlightened  empire  of  China,  are  not  likely  to 
be  associated  with  any  thing  partaking  of  *  vigour ;'  on  the  con- 
trary ihey  are  calculated  to  benumb  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
to  reduce  the  human  race  to  a  state  of  debasement  very  little 
removed  from  that  oY  the  ourang-outang.  It  is  impossible, 
as  the  actual  state  of  things  has  pioved,  for  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  comforts  or  conveniencies  of  social  life,  to  exist  where  des- 
potism like  this  has  established  its  sway.  Man  has  here  no  induce- 
ineut  to  etert  the  powers  of  Blind  qt  body.    Why,  indeed,  should 
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he  take  thought  for  the  morrow,  when  he  knows  that  the  grain 
which  he  sows  may  be  reaped  by  another  ?  since  it  appears,  from 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick's  informatipn,  that  the  tiolder  of  a  tenure  is 
removed,  not  unfrequently,  '  in  the  moment  that  he  is  about  tp 
enjoy  t!he  harvest  of  hi^  labour/ — p.  55. 

Tne  food  of  the  peasantry,  and  indeed  of  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple, appears  to  be  extremely  simple,  consisting  chiefly  oS  milk, 
honey,  rice,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Animal  fpod  and  spiritou3 
liquors  are  prc^ibited ;  b^t  \n  lieu  of  the  latter,  the  cherris,  an 
^extract  from  the  common  hemp,  known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
Jbaug,  is  resorted  to  for  producing  a  species  of  calm  illusion  devoid 
of  care,  and  unmixed  with  die  irritation  and  subsequii^t  languoir 
which  result  from  the  us^  of  opii^ni,  wi(^e,  or  spirits*  From  alji 
these  the  Brahmin  religiously  abstains ;  but  he  has  no  scruple  to 
.take  the  '  sweet  oblivious  antidote'  which  the  flower  buds  and 
leaflets  of  the  cannabis  sativa  are  capable  of  affording,  when 
bruised  and  put  into  a  little  milk. 

The  Newar  peasantry  are  represe^nted  as  a  robust  and  healthy 
jrace,  thoujgh  in  some  of  the  vallies  they  are  si^bjject  to  those  swell- 
ings in  the  throat  which  prevail  more  or  less  m  all  mountainous 
situations.  Some  of  tlie  natives  attribute  them  to  a  peculiar  kind 
of  insect,  others  to  a  min^^dl  impregnation,  and  others  again 
gravely  believe  them  to  be  an  effect  of  imagination  in  pregnant 
women,  ^  who,  it  seems,  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  disgusting 
«ight  (Nresented  \a  the  protuberant  pouches  of  the  innumerably 
monkies  with  which  the  adjacent  sacred  grove  of  Gorja-sirro 
swarms/ — p.  174.  The  prevailing  opinion  has  long  ascribed  thi^ 
^.  disorder  to  the  use  of  snow-water ;  but  if  so,  it  would  abound  most 
in  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  in  Lapland,  for  instance,  or  Greenr 
Japd,  which  is  not  the  case.  We  conceive  that  a  sudden  exposure 
top  Himmalayan  blast,  after  a  long  series  of  siJtry  weather,  is  a 
«u£Bcient  cause.  AVe  know  how  frequently  a  glandular  swelliijg 
in  the  neck  is  produced  by  exposure  to  cold  air  rushing  into  a 
heated  ropm  ;  and  the  same  cause  continually  operating  in  close 
and  heated  v^lies  situated  at  the  feet  of  snowy  mountains,  may  be 
iKUgposed  to  produce  similar  and  permanent  effects.  We  have>' 
already  noticed  the  jungle  fever  to  which  the  cutters  of  wood  and 
die  catchers  of  elephants  are  subject  in  the  Tuiyani  district. 
These  are  the  only  two  diseases  mentioned  by  Colonel  Ku  kpa- 
trick  as  peculiar  to  the  uihabitants  of  Nepaul,  in  reference  to  those 
of  Hindostan. 

3.  We  may  be  certain  that  all  the  Asiatic  governments  are 
fundamentally  despotic,  and  that  the  different  shades  of  colour 
found  among  them  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  personal  character 
and  teuf poracy  vii^ws  of  the  in^ividu^  who  bajppq»s  tp  be  placed 
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on  the  throne.  The  despotism  of  the  monarch  is  however  in 
0orae  degree  r^ulated>  and  in  many  instances  checked,  by  cer- 
tain institutions  which  time  has  rendered  sacred,  and  by  maxims 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  addition  to  these  popular 
barriers  against  the  encroachment  of  despotism,  the  sovereign  of 
Nepaul  is  very  materially  controuled  by  the  active  influence  of  a 
body  of  chieftains,  known  by  the  name  of  Thurgurs,  of  the  casts 
of  Brahmins,  and  Cshatriyas.  Their  number  amounts  to  thirty- 
six,  and  the  title  and  influence  are  hereditary  in  their  respective 
families.  The  only  immunity  of  a  personal  kind  which  they  are 
said  to  ^joy,  consists  in  being  exempt  from  the  final  jurisdiction 
of  the  Poijunni,  or  annual  court  of  mquisition,  already  mentioned, 
and  in  not  being  liable  to  be  disgraced  or  punished,  except  by  a 
decree  of  the  Rajah.  These  chiefs  appear  to  be  the  remains  of 
that  division  of  authority  between  the  Brahmins  and  Cshatriyas, 
which,  while  it  placed  the  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  the  second 
order,  or  military  class,  procured  to  the  hierarchy  the  complete 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 

*  The  chiefe  of  this  body/  says  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  *  appear  to 
possess  such  a  high  authority  iu  the  state,  as  renders  it  nearly  impossi- 
ble for  the  executive  government,  in  whatever  hands  that  may  be,  to 
pursue  any  measures  of  an  important  nature,  in  opposition  to  their 
advice.  I  have  even  been  assured  that  the  throne  of  the  prince  him- 
self would  be  no  longer  secure,  should  the  principal  Thurgurs  concur 
in  thinking  that  his  general  conduct  tended  to  endanger  the  sovereignty, 
which  they  profess  themselves  bound,  as  far  as  rests  with  them,  to 
transmit  unimpaired,  to  the  distant  posterity  of  its  founder,  and  Jhe 
interests  of  which  they  do  not  allow  to  be  determined  by  the  partial 
views  or  temporary  policy  of  the  ruling  individual.' — \h  124.  ^ 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick  remarks  that  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  the  body  of  the  people  ever  derive  the  least  advantage  Jrom 
the  political  struggles  of  these  chieftains;  and  he  seems  to  think 
that  the  present  Gorkha  family,  from  a  solicitude  to  maintain  their 
situation,  have  conciliated,  by  compliances,  this  body  of  men,  at  the 
expense  of  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  sovereign  power.  That 
power  is  administered  by  thirteen  principal  officers  of  state,  whose 
titles  and  employments  are  briefly  as  follows :  1 .  The  Choutra/  or 
prime  minister,  alwa^v  a  near  relation  of  the  Rajah,  whosie  business 
consists  m  receiving  and  examining  all  communications  intended 
for  tlie  sovereign.  Besides  certain  fiefs  or  jaghires,  conferred  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  he  has  a  commission  on  all  lands  granted  to  in- 
dividuals, except  those  to  TTiurgurs  and  military  officers.  2.  The 
Kftjees,  of  whom  there  are  four,  are  the  real  men  of  business,  the 
Dewan  of  the  Mogul  government;  the  details  of  civil  and  military 
affairs  pass  through  their  hands :  ihey^  too,  have  a  commission  in 
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the  various  tenures  of  land.  3.  The  Sirdars,  or  commanders  of 
the  army,  of  whom  there  are  also  four :  they  are  paid  out  of  the 
taxable  lands,  as  are  also,  4.  The  Khurdars,  or  secretaries  of 
atate.  5.  The  Khupperdar,  or  clerk  of  the  wardrobe,  the  jewels, 
and  the  kitchen.  6.  The  Khazunchu,  or  treasurer.  These  officers 
are  denominated  Bh^rdars,  a  term  denoting  *  bearers  of  burthens  ;' 
th^  people  probably  consider  them  rather  as  *  imposers  of  bur- 
thens.' The  next  seven  are,  1.  The  Ticksali,  or  superintendant 
of  the  mint.  2.  The  Dhurma-Udliikar,  or  chief  criminal  judge. 
'  3.  The  Bicharies,  or  civil  judges  who  settle  all  disputes  regarding 
personal  property.  4.  The  Dittha,  or  superintendant  of  police. 
5.  The  Juitha-Boora,  a  Vakeel,  employed  chiefly  in  carrying  the 
complimentary  messages  of  the  Rajah.  6.  The  Soubadar,  or 
governors  of  districts.  7.  The  Omrahs,  or  commanders  of  mili- 
tary posts. 

The  Dhurma-Shaster,  with  the  general  spirit  of  which  Mr.  Hal- 
faed  has  made  us  acquainted,  forms  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  of  Nepaui,  as  it  does  of  Hindostan  in  gene- 
ral. Most  offences  according  to  this  code  being  punishable  by 
fine,  it  will  easily  be  conceived  how  great  a  latitude  for  abuse  ex- 
ists in  the  civil  departments  of  the  law.  So  strongly  indeed  was 
the  consciousness  of  these  abuses  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Beha- 
dur-Shah,  the  regent  of  Nepaui,  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Kirkpa- 
trick's  mission,  that  he  had  intended  to  apply  to  the  govennnent 
of  Bengal  for  a  code  of  laws,  for  the  better  government  of  his 
country. 

Of  the  nature  aiid  extent  of  the  military  force  of  Nepaui,  Colo- 
nel Kirkpatrick  seems  to  have  gained  very  little  information.  The 
atate  of  their  ordnance  he  is  disposed  to  consider  as  contemptible, 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  to  improve  it,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  European  adventurers,  *  who  appear  to  have  promised  much, 
but  to  have  performed  nothing.^  The  regular  forces  are  clothed 
in  a  slovenly  ms^nner,  some  in  red,  some  in  blue,  and  others  in 
green ;  all  armed  with  muskets,  but  not  v6ry  fit  for  service.  They 
consisted  of  about  5Q  or  60  companies,  each,  on  an  average,  f)os- 
sessing  140  firelocks,  These  are  exclusive  of  the  guards.  Nei- 
ther of  them  are  superior  to  the  rabble  '  ordinarily  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Sepoys  in  the  service  of  the  ^nerality  of  the  Hindus- 
tan powers :'  nor  would  their  discipline  appear  to  be  much  stricter, 
it  being  no  uncommon  practice  among  the  officers  to  throw  aside 
their  military  garb,  and  even  to  absent  themselves  without  cere- 
mony from  their  corps,  on  any  temporary  disgust ;  ^ut  with  all 
their  defects,  I  am  disposed,  says  the  Colonel,  to  think  them  on 
the  whole  no  bad  soldiers. — p.  215. 

The  present  war  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  numerpus  contests 
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in  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  East,  have  supplied  abund- 
ant proof  that  the  making  of  good  soldiers  depends  more  on  Ae 
character  and  talents  of  tlie  officers  than  on  any  particular  apti- 
tude of  the  individuals  who  compose  an  army ;  and  that  a  regular 
system  of  discipline  is  more  essential  thaa  mere  constitutional 
braver}.  In  pomt  of  physical  strength  the  Hindoo  ranks,  perbaps, 
Ihe  low  est  in  the  scale  of  human  beings ;  yet  such  is  the  tractability 
of  his  nature,  and  such  the  advantage  resulting  from  strict  disci- 
pline, that  the  same  Sepoys,  led  by  a  Wellesley,  were  at  any  titn€ 
sure  of  defeating  three  times  the  number  of  their  countrymen, 
forming  the  '  rabble,*  of  a  Holkar  or  a  Scindeah. 

The  Omrahs,  or  commanders  of  forts,  are  independent  of  the 
civil  governors.  Their  little  garrisons  are  composed  of  troop^ 
chiefly  raised  and  formed  by  themselves.  They  are  a  sort  of  Mi- 
.  litia  Colonels  who  have  a  considerable  rank  in  the  state,  and  have 
lands  assigned  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  people,  who 
are  generally  kinsmen,  and  form  a  kind  of  clan,  which  is  never 
dispersed  by  drafting,  but  permitted  to  act  together ;  and  wheti 
an  Omrah  is  removed  from  one  fort  to  another,  his  garrison  is  in* 
variably  removed  with  him. 

The  expense  of  the  military  estafalishtnent  of  Nepaul  is,  for 
the  most  part,  discharged  by  assignments  of  land.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  soldier  is  paid  from  the  treasury,  occasionally  froni 
the  granary,  and  sometunes  from  both.  The  farms  or  jaghires 
granted  by  government  arc  usually  apportioned  to  the  numbers  of 
the  families  of  military  officeis,  and  other  public  servants,  and  in 
doing  this  a  nartietilar  indulgence  is  shewn  to  the  widows  and  or-* 
phans  of  sucn  families. 

We  agree  with  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  that,  as  the  popular  religion 
of  Nepaul  *  differs  in  nothing  from  the  Hindooism  established  in 
Bengal,  excepting  so  far  as  the  seclndcfd  nature  of  the  country 
may  have  conduced  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  superior  orthodoxy 
and  purity,  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  enter  into  any 
details  concerning  it ;'  but  it  strikes  us,  that  he  is  xmder  a  consi- 
derable mistake,  as  far  is  regards  its  purity,  that  is  to  say,  its  ori- 
ginal rites  and  observances.  For  instance,  the  Vvomen  are  not  so 
strict  in  mounting  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbaitds  as  in  Hindos«- 
tan :  for  though  one  of  the  inferior  wives  of  the  Rajah  Sing  Per- 
taub,  the  son  of  the  Ghorkali  invader,  btrmed  herself  with  her 
deceased  husband,  his  principal  wife  declined  the  exsfnrple,  deem- 
ing it  pleasanter  to  seize  the  vacant  reins,  than  to  accottipany  her 
deceased  L6rd  into  Paradise.  At  the-tctople  of  Daiby  Ghaut, 
tolonel  Kiilcpatirick  bears  testimony,  that  the  Rajah  and  his 
court,  who  are.  Brahmins,  not  olily  immolated  a  gi*eat  number  of 
^buffaloes,  but  performed  the  sacrifice  in  an  unhallowed  temple, 
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consecrated  to  I>aibjry  (Pey'h)  the  goddess  par  excellence,  the 
Maha-mai,  or  great  Mother,  to  whott|  the  Kfewars,  whp  are 
JBudhists,  offer  buffaloes,  and  feed  on  41  flesh  of  this  animal  by 
a  special  indulgence.  But  although  they  have  no  scruples  with 
regard  to  buffaloes,  they  deem  it  a  sacrilege  to  approach  even  the 
image  of  a  cow,  except  in  a  posture  o^adoration,  *  insomuch,* 
'«ays  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  *  that  a  malicious  person  wishing  to 
suspend  the  agricultural  operations  of  his  neighbour,  would  be  sure  ' 
to  effect  his  purpose,  by  placing  a  stone  or  wooden  figure  of  a  cow 
-in  the  midst  of  Ills  field/ — p.  100. 

It  seems,  however,  that  me  Rajah's  army,  h^iits  late  expedition 
into  Thibet,  was  reduced  to  such  sti;aits  as  to  be  compelled  to  feed 
on  the  flesh  of  the  Chouri  bullock ;  on  which  occasion  the  Re- 
gent contended,  that,  as  the  cattle  slain  for  this  purpose  had  no 
dewlaps,  they  bore  no  relation  to  the  sacred  bull  of  the  Shaster, 
and  consequently  that  no  transgression  against  the  law  had  been 
committed. 

*  It  was  somewhat  in  the  same  spirit  of  regulated  zeal,  that  upon  cer- 
tain missionaries  offering  to  instruct  him  in  the  most  useful  branches  of. 
mineralogy,  and  metallurgy,  provided  he  would  embrace  the  Christian . 
faith  ;  he  coolly  replied,  that  his  rank  in  the  state  made  it  inconvenient 
for  him  to  accede  to  the  proposed  terms  ;  but  tliat  he  was  ready  to  sub- 
stitute two  or  three  men  who  should  make  as  good  proselytes  as  himself. 
The  missionary  rejecting  this  expedient,  and  the  Regent  not  compre-^ 
bending,  or  affecting  not  to  comprehend,  why  three  souls  should  be  of' 
fcss  estimation  thajfi  one,   very  gravely  inferred  that  the  holy  father;, 
could  only  be  prevented  from  accepting  so  fair  a  proposal,  by^e  desire 
of  concealing  his  ignorance  of  the  arts  which  he  had  professed  Wm- 
self  qualified  to  teach/ — p.  121. 

We  are  far  from  being  persuaded  by  any  thing  which  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick  has  related,  that  the  religion  of  Bmhma  preceded  ^that 
of  Buddh  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  or  indeed,  in  any  other  part  of' 
India.  By  his  own  account  tJie  temple  of  Sumbhoo-Nath  must' 
have  been  built  before. the  Christian  era,  when  Nepaul  was  ruled 
by  a  race  of  ITiibetians;  and  indeed  the  possession  of  it  has* 
always  been  claimed  by  the  Delai  Lama;  *  on  the  ground  of  its ' 
having  been  a  dependency  of  his  spirituality  from  the  earliest 
4kues.'  He  tells  us  moreover,  that  at  the  foot  pf  the  steps 
'  IS  a  colossal  image  in  stone,  of  the  god  Boudh,  who  is  considered' 
by  some  to  be  the  law-giver  of  the  Bhootias  or  Tliibetians,  and  to 
be  the  same  as  tlie  Fo  of  the  Chinese/  Her© 'too  he  saw  die  priests 
of  Buddli  watching  tlie  perpetual  lamp,  that  unextinguishable  fire' 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  divhiity  among  the  ancient  Persians,' 
and  is  the  type  of  the  immortal  soul,  which  passes  tiirough  an  end-^ 
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less  succession  of.  Lamas.  We  are  persuaded  indeed^  that  die 
more  the  ancient  doctrinm  of  Buddh  are  investigatedi  the  more 
probable  it  will  appear  tliat  Brahma  was  the  sectary,  and  not 
Buddh,  whose  tenets  have  in  fact  been  more  widely  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  than  those  of  any  other  religion  ancient  6r 
modem.  The  idea  of  one  great  ruler  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  inferior  agents  to  execute  his  will,  has  been  prevalent  for 
ages  in  every  comer  of  the  widely  extended  regions  of  Tartary. 
1  nis  is  the  basis  of  Boudhism,  which  exists  under  various  modi- 
fications, from  .the  {cy  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  farthest  Verge  of  the  Asiatic  islands. 
The  Buddh  of  Hindostan,  the  Pout  of  Thibet  and  Siam,  the 
Godama  of  the  Birmans,  the  Fo  of  China,  the  Buth  of  Japan^ 
the  But  of  the  Cochinchinese,  and  the  Bod  of  the  Arabians^ 
are  unquestionably  all  meant  for  the  same  person.  Sir  William 
Jones,  Mr.  Chambers  and  others  were  of  opinion,  that  even 
Odin  or  Woden  was  synonimous  with  Buddh.  To  diis  it  has 
been  objected,  that  no  two  characters  would  differ  more,  the  one 
being  distinguished  by  mildness  and  benevolence,  the  other  by 
.qualities  of  an  opposite  nature.  It  should  be  remembered,  hmv- 
cver,  that  the  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Deity  are  likely  to  take 
their  original  colouring  from  the  character  of  die  votary ;  and  we, 
therefore,  do  not  think  it  very  improbable  that  the  same  object  of 
adoration  which,  among  the  pastoral  natives  of  Tartary,  whose  sub- 
sistence depended  on  the  preser\'ation  of  animal  jiie,  was  repre* 
s^nted  as'  a  mild  and  benevolent  being,  should,  atnong  the  hunters 
and  fishers  of  Scandinavia,  whose  existence  depended  on  the  des- 
trirction  of  animal  life,  be  represented  under  a  character  directly 
the  reverse.  We  consider,  however,  the  argument  that  has  been 
advanced  to  prove  their  identity,  from  Wednesday  being  ]|uddh'a 
day  in  all  the  eastem  nations  who  use  the  hebdomadal  division  of 
time,  as  inconclusive  and  exceedingly  puerile. 

We  know  that,  at  the  present  day,  Boudists  exist  in  various  parts 
of  Siberia,  and  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  ac- 
count given  by  Du  Halde  of  the  journey  of  the  two  Lamas,  who 
were  sent  about  the  year  1712,  by  Kaung-Shee,  the  Emperor  of 
China,  in  search  of  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  observed  diat 
there  was  at  Lassa,  "in  Thibet,  a  Tartarian  princess  with  her  sort^ 
who  dwelt  to  the  north  of  the  Ctfcspian  Sea,  betweeti  Astracan, 
Saracot,  and  the  river  Jauk ;  and  that  a  surprising  multitude  of 
strangers  undertook  long  and  pajpifiil  joumies  from  the  most 
distant  countries,  to  offer  their  adoration  to  the  Grand  Lama,  and 
to  receive  his  blessing. 

We  agree  then  entirely  with  Doctor  Buchannan,  that  even  so 
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late  as  the^birdi  of  Christ,  the  governing  ppwer  on  the  banks  of 

the  Granges,  was  of  the  sect  of  Buddh,  aud  that  since  this  peiiod 

the  Brahmins  have  accomplished  the  change  of  the  national  reli- 

•  gion.     We  are  also  persimfled,  that  however  idle  and  ridiculouf 

*  the  legends  and  notions  of  the  worshippers  of  Bouddha  may  be, 
they  have  been  in  a  great  measure  adopted  by  the  Brahmins ;  but 
with  all  their  defects  monstrously  aggravated :  Rajahs  and  heroes 
have  been  converted'  inio  gods^  and  impossibilities  heaped  oi^  im- 
probabilities.^ 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick  informs  us,  that  at  Nepaul  he  was  fortunate 

^enough  to  obtain  a  copy  of  that  rare  and  valuable  manuscript,  the 

Boudh  Pouran  ;  and  that  he  is  not  without  the  hope  of  beirig  able 

*  at  no  ver^  remote  period,  not  only  to  explain  at  large  the  super- 
stitious dogmas,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Newars ;  but  also  to  be  • 
instrumental,  at  least,  in  throwing  some  light  on  the  Boudhite 
system  of  theology,  at  present  so  little  understood/ — p.  188,  TTiis 
is  the  second  promise  which  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  has  broken 
to  his  readers,  which,  however,  may  be  the  less  regretted,  as 
we  believe  he  is  no  Sanscrit  scholar;  and  a  translation  of  a 
Purana  must  be  of  little  value  when  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  Persian. 

The  account  which  Bernini  has  given  of  the  multitude  of 
temples  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  is  fully  corroborated  by  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick,  who  informs  us,  that  *  there  are  nearly  as  many  temples 
as  houses,  and  as  many  idols  as  inhabitants.'  Twen^  M  the 
former  of  most  consideration  are  named  and  briefly  described ; 
and  he  enumerates  no  less  than  sixte^i  remarkable  yatras  or  festi- 
vak,  that  are  annually  celebrated,  consisting  of  processions,  abhi- 
tions,  adorations,  and  oblations,  some  of  which  occupy  so  much 
time,  that  in  fact,  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the  public  per- 
formance of  some  religious  ceremony.  They  have  besides  a  grand 
occasional  festival  which  lasts  four  months.  *  It  consists  in  visit- 
ing the  shrines  of  all  the  gods  in  Nepaul,  which  are  said  to  be  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  three.' — p.  196. 

We  are  not  told  what  is  the  ordinary  number  of  priests  to  each 
temple  or  whether  they  dwell  in  monastic  celibacy,  like  the  G}'a» 
longs  in  the  neighbouring  nation  of  Bootan,  where  in  some  ^ces 
^  fewer  than  four  thousand  of  them  passed  a  life  of  indolence  in 
religious  retirement;  where  many  families  considered  it  as  the 
greatest  honour  and  good  fortune  to  send  a  boy  or  two  among 
them  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  where  one  in  every 
four  was  compelled  to  enter  the  monastic  state.  Such  numbers 
thus  withdrawn  from  society,  and  strictly  interdicted  all  intercourse 
with  the  Other  sex,  together  with  those  drawn  off  to  $^e  in  the 
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armiesy  cannot  laU  ta  act  as  considerable  checks  to  population. 
Yet  this  abstractioa  of  the  males  would  appear  to  have  produced 
an  efiect  on  the  state  of  connubial  connection  very  different  from 
that  which  might  be  expected :  instead  of  polygamy,  as  in  India 
Imd  Chinai  Captain  Turner  informs  us,  that  polyandry  is  the  com- 
mon practice,  that  is  to  say,  one  female  has  many  husbands,  and 
frequently  associates  her  fate  and  fortune  with  all  the  brothers  of  a 
iamil^.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  just  glances  at  the  same  custom.— 
*  It  is  remarkable  enough,*  he  says,  *  that  the  Newar  women  may, 
in  fact,  have  as  many  husbands  as  they  please,  being  at  liberty  to 
divorce  them  continually  on  the  slightest  pretences/ — ^p.  187. 

Whtftever  these  gentlemen  may  tell  us,  we  hold  it  impossibles 
that  so  monstrous  a  practice,  fraught  with  so  many  bad  conse-. 
quences,  could  possibly  exist  in  any  state  of  society^  Both  ac^ 
counts  have  probably  been  too  hastily  adopted  from  that  which 
was  given  by  a  Chinese  Mandarin  to  Kaung-shee,  on  his  return 
from  Thibet,  where  he  mentions  an  infamous  custom  prevailing 
in  that  country,  which  allows  a  woman  to  have  several  husbands  at 
one  time,  without  regard  to  consanguinity,  and  even  to  marry  all 
the  sons  of  die  same  parents.  This  anecdote  has  been  promulgated 
*  by  Du  Halde,  who  had  no  Judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  mate- 
nals,  and  repeated  by  Grozier,  who,  with  less  excuse,  was  nearly 
as  credulous  as  his  predecessor.  We  can  readily  give  credit  to  the. 
less  preposterous  custom  of  a  landlord  taking  the  wife  of  a  ryot 
or  peasant,  as  a  pledge  for  rent,  and  keeping  her  till  the  debt  is 
discharged;  since  we  know,  on  the  best  authority,  that  their  more 
polished  neighbours,  the  Chinese,  have  found  it  neceaisary  to  enact 
a  prohibitory  statute  against  lending  wives  and  daughters  on  hire. 

With  regard  to  literature,  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  is  of  opinion, 
that  '  there  is  no  place  in  India  where  a  search  after  ancient  and 
valuable  manuscripts  in  every  department  of  Brahm'mical  learning, 
would  be  more  successful  than  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Bhatgong,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  Benares  of  the 
Ghorkhali  territories.*  He  was  told  that  in  that  city,  the  libraiy 
of  a  private  individual  contained  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  vo- 
lumes. We  entirely  concur  with  him  in  tliis  opinion,  which  i^rees. 
with  one  we  ventured  to  give  in  a  former  Number,  with  regard  to 
those  Sanscrit  works,  which  had  been  transferred  into  the  Cliinese 
language,  prior  to  the  Mahomedan  invasion  of  Hindostan.  If  the 
Hindoos  have. any  thing  of  value,  it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  se« 
eluded  valleys,  of  Nepaul  and  Boutan,  in  the  upper  regions  of 
Thibet,  or  in  the  temples  of  Buddh  in  Uie  Chinese  empire. . 

Tlie  various  alphabets  of  Nepaul,  three  of  which  are  given 
by  Colonci  Kirkpatrick,  are  evidently  modifications  of  tba  Devan-^ 
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agari  character^  as  die  dialects  aie  of  die  Sttuucrit  htettage^  widi 
the  exception^  bowers,  of  die  Newar,  whk^  diougn  written  in 
an  diphabet  evidently  derived  from  the  Devanagari,-  and  containing 
several  words  of  Sanscrit  origin^  appears  to  be  a  branch  of  a  very 
different  stem.    That  stem,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  original 
Tartar,  from  whence  the  Newars  themselves,  a»  well  as  the 
Chinese,   derive  their  origin.      The  favourite    pursuit  both  of 
Kewars  and  Hindoos,  is  that  of  consulting  their  destiny  at  the 
temples.     *  Judicial  astrology  has  so  deeply  and  undistingi^hedly      '   • 
infected  every  rank  among  them,  that  a  stranger  might  be  tempt^l  ^ 
to  conclude  diat  the  horoscope  and  ephemeris  determined  in  most 
cases  the  line  both  of  civil  and   moral  conduct,  and  that    the         ifk 
people,  in  short,  were  universally  directed  by  their  soothsayers.'r— 
p.  220. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  diat  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Nepaul,  or  rather  of  certain  of  its  officers,  prevented, ' 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick  from  visiting  the  several  cities  and  towns  of 
the  valley  of  Nepaul.  Not  one  of  them,  not  even  Catmandu, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  he  permitted  to  enter;  for,  al- 
though one  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  Lord  Comwallis,  is  dated  ^ 
from  thence,  it  is  evident  from  die  narrative,  that,  with  more  than 
Chinese  caution,  he  was  confined  to  the  temple  of  Sumbhoo-nath^ 
one  mile  from  Catmandu,  during  his  week's  residence  in  the  valley. 
He  could  see  nothing,  therefore,  of  those  wonderful  and  magni^- 
cent  temples,  or  of  the  royal  palace  and  gardens,  of  which  Gui- 
seppe  speaks  with  such  rapture.  Among  others  one  object  is  men* 
tioned  by  the  Jesuit,  remarkable  enough  to  excite  curiosity.  This 
is  a  large  flat  stone,  standing  upright  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  fifteen  feet  long,  and  four  or  five  wide,  covered  with  the 
characters  of  various  languages.  '  Some  lines,'  he  says,  '  con- 
tain the  characters  of  the  language  of  the  country ;  others  die 
characters  of  Thibet ;  others  Persian,  others  Greek ;  besides  seve- 
ral of  different  nations ;  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  line  of  Ro- 
man characters,  which  appears  in  this  form  AVTOMNEW  * 
INTER  LHIVERT.'  This  last  inscription  must,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, be  the  work  of  some  of  the  European  missionaries,  whose 
first  appearance  in  Nepaul  was  about  Uie  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  None  of  them  probably  contain  any  thing  of  import- 
ance ;  yet  a  fac  simile  of  the  stone  would  be  considered  as  a  great 
curiosity. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  information  now  laid  before 
our  readers  was  collected,  are  sufficient  to  disarm  criticism  of  its 
severe  character.  Our  wishes  may  have  led  us  to  expect  more ; 
but  our  disappointment  shall  not  make  us  so  fastidious  as  to  re- 
ceive with  indifference  or   ingratitude,  the  few  additions  which 
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Colonel  Kaiq^atrick  has  made  to  our  former  stock  of  infonna- 
tbo,  concefniog  the  secluded  valley  of  Ncpaul. 


Art.  III.  Magna  Britannia;  a  concise  Topographical  Account 
of  the  several  Counties  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Lyaons,  A.M.,  &c.  Rector  of  Rodmarton,  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  Samuel  Lysons^  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.A.S.  Keeper  of  his 
'  Majesty's  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Vol.  I. ;  and 
Vol.  n.  Parts  1  and  2.  4to.  Cadel  and  Davies.  London.  18  JO. 

A  N  heroic  neglect  of  the  ordinary  chances  of  human  life,  is 
•^^  not  unfrequently  the  parent  of  great  and  persevering,  under* 
takings.  The  conception  of  a  vast  plan^  by  stimulating  exertiqa 
and  calling  forth  latent  powers,  will  often  contribute  to  its  o\to 
accomplishment ;  while  in  great  works,  like  the  present,  the  neces- 
sity of  active  research,  and  frequent  locomotion,  aided  by  another 
principle  eminently  favourable  to  length  of  days,  namely,  gentle 
engagement  of  mind,  and  the  gratification  of  a  strong  original  pro- 
pensitv',  will  sometimes  carry  forward  the  undertakers  to  the  close 
of  their  work,  vigorous,  occupied,  and  happy. 

With  such  probabilities  for  and  against  tnem,  two  respectable 
persons,  as  nearly  allied  in  taste  as  in  blood,  have  projected  a  new 
Britannia.  The  southern  part  of  this  island,  it  may  however  be 
objected,  has  already  been  illustrated  with  sufficient  diligence  and 
exactness.  Whatever  the  stores  of  ancient  learnidg  could  pour 
upon  the  subject,  had  been  collected  and  concentrated  by  Cam- 
den, whose  original  text  has  served  as  a  nucleus  for  stratum  upon 
stratum  of  additional  matter,  which  the  industry  of  successive 
editors  has  gathered  about  it.  But  of  these  the  last,  and  incom- 
parably the  best,  has  not  succeeded  in  exhausting  the  mine ;  neither 
are  his  three  ponderous  folios  without  numerous  errors,  as  well  as 
deficiencies,  of  which  the  former  would  have  been  corrected,  and 
the  latter  supplied,  had  the  work  been  completed  in  his  earlier  and 
happier  days.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  same  cause,  that  in  a 
work  where  accuracy,  particularly  iu  dates,  was  of  primary  import- 
ance, so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  operations  of  the  press. 
Of  the  name  of  Mr.  Gough  we  wish  to  speak  with  reverence — he 
was  the  father  of  English  antiquaries  in  hjs  day — he  generously  pa- 
tronized rising  merit  in  others — ^he  devoted  his  own  life  and  ample 
fortune  to  the  pursuit  of  antiquities,  and  he  still  lives  in  the  aftec- 
tions  of  many  surviving  friends.  But  the  Sepulchral  Monuments 
are  the  proper  depositaries  of  Mr.  Cough's  reputation;  and  we 
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scruple  not  to  afBrm  that,  after  all  the  discoveries  with  which  he  and| 
his  predecessors  have  enriched  the  Britannia,  the  field  is  fairly  open 
to  future  adventurers;  and  consequently,  that  the  present  under^ 
taking  is  neither  unnecessary  nor  presumptuous.  To  us,  how-; 
ever,  who  view  it  without  the  enthusiasm  of  authorship,  it  can- 
not but  appear  difficult  and  perilous.  Topography  has  been  carried 
nearly  to  perfection  in  many  works  of  a  more  local  and  limited 
nature  than  the  present;  and  the  expectations,  indeed  the  demands 
of  the  public  on  that,  as  on  almost  every  subject,  are  now  vely 
difierent  from  what  they  would  have  been^  even  in  the  bej^ing 
of  the  present  reigu. 

We  will  allow  to  the  respectable  compilers  of  the  Magna  Bri-  ^ 
tannia,  (what  the  generous  patronage  afforded  to  such  projects  will 
not  permit  us  for  a  moment  to  doubt,)  extensive  correspondence 
and  valuable  connections :  but  are  strangers  always  to  expect  what 
the  historian  of  a  county,  and  more  especially  of  a  subordinate 
Strict,  in  consequence  of  domestic  and  personal  interest,  can  ge- 
nerally command ;  namely,  that  family  archives  shall  be  opened,  and 
family  reserves  laid  aside  ? — for  every  considehtble  family  has  some 
arcana,  '  which  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won.' ,  In 
such  cases  the  pretensions  of  a  distant  suitor,  whatever  may  be  his 

feneral  reputation  for  discretion  or  fidelity,  are  seldom  regarded, 
tut  introductions,  it  will  be  said,  may  be  obtained  to  anti- 
quaries residing  on  the  spot,  and  their  abstracts,  and  more  espe- 
cially their  inferences  from  the  materials  to  which  they  have  access, 
^ill  answer  nearly  the  same  purpose.  Unfortunately  this  argument 
proves  either  too  much  or  nodimg ;  for  if  such  persons  are  compe- 
tent to  abstract,  arrange,  and  combine  for  themselves,  this  is  a  rea- 
son for  their  undertakmg  topographical  works  in  their  own  name : 
if  otherwise,  what  becomes  of  the  authority  which  ought  to  attach 
to  a  great  national  work,  when  the  matter  of  which  it  has  been  con? 
posed  is\)f  so  dubious  a  character  ? 

But  if  adventurers  in  the  situation  of  our  authors,  are  sometimes 
exposed  to  the  risque  of  being  lost  in  darkness,  or  misled  by  these 
wandering  luminaries;  they. are  in  another  part  of  their  career  equally 
in  danger  of  being  oppressed  by  excess  of  light.  For  this  reason  we 
wait,  with  some  curiosity,  to  $ee  how  Messrs*  Lysons  will  expedited 
themselves  from  Cornwall,  Leicestershire,  and  Norfolk,  and  by  what 
artifice  they  will  avoid  tautological  repetitions  from  Borlase,  N  ichols, 
and  Blomefield.  On  such  ground,  what  remains  to  be  explored? 
and  from  such  works,  what  can  without  injury  be  discarded  f  In 
the  first  instance,  the  experiment  will  quickly  be  tried  ;  but  we  an- 
ticipate the  result :  firmly  persuaded  that  there  are  few  intelligent, 
and  no  learned  readers  who  will  not  prefer  the  erudition,  weighty 
t^me,  and  strictly  local  information  pf  Dr.  Borlase  to  the  best 
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abf  i4^^|nent  (for^  lifter  all,  an  abrnlgemettt  it  must  be)  which  the 
icompilers  of  the  Magna  Britannia  can  pretend  to  substitute  in 
Jtheir  place.  CoQtinuatioDs  for  the  last  forty  years  (how  smaU 
a  ppr^on  of  tiqie^.  and  none  of  antiquity)  are  all  that  can  be 
fco|i]^d  for ;  and  though  Blomefield  (lately  reprinted)  is  reprinted 
without  additions,  iiad  therefore  may  aiford  some  scope  for  the 
introdpctioD  of  supplementary  matter,  yet  who  can  add  to  the  an- 
tiqiiiities  of  lieicestershire  ?  Who,  without  robbing  ia  living  author, 
can  traasfusQ  his  valuable  matter  into  another  work,  and  who, 
without  robbipg  the  public,  c^n  garble  and  contract  it  ?  On  the 
whole,  we  should  wish  to  see  the  compilation  of  an  English 
topographical  library  niade  a  national  concern,  in  which  the  sole 
object  should  be  to  leave  the  great  county  and  other  provincial 
histories  untouched,  and  merely  to  fill  up  the  chasms.  For  this 
end,  queries  might  be  circulated,  intelligent  and  learned  persons 
selected  in  every  district  to  ex}Jore  remains,  report  evidences,  and  if 
need  be,  to  arri^nge,  abstract,  and  transmit  to  a  conamittee  in  London 
the  result  of  their  discoveries.  In  the  conduct  of  such  a  work 
.the  cl^gy  of  the  establishment  would  be  entitled  to  an  active  and 
Conspicuous  station :  Yet  highly  as  we  think  of  their  industry  and 
£6neral  information,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  limit  an  undertaking 
'of  such  esitent,  and  calling  for  such  a  variety  of  powers,  to  them  or 
io  the  members  of  any  pai'ticular  profession.  From  the 'radical 
.difference  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  two  establishments, 
the  example  of  Scotland  is  no  authority  for  the  sister  country.  We 
«11  recollect  what  an  universal  spirit  of  emulation  was  excited 
About  twenty  years  ago  in  the  ministers  of  that  church,  by  the  in- 
quiries and  exhprtaJUons  of  an  individual  whose  suggestions  have 
not  always  the  fortune  to  be  equally  attended  to  on  the  south  of  the 
Tweed.  For  this  achievement  we  can  almost  Ibi^ve  the  pbilo* 
jophiqal  Baronet  his  mermaid,  accept  his  paper  currency,  and  do 
every  thing  to  shew  our  gratitude  but  adopt  his  precepts  of  health 
^and  longevity.  But  no  interest,  and  no  exertion  could  produce 
twenty-one  such  volumes  as  those  which  contain  the  statistical 
account  of  Scotland,  amongst  our  own  clergy.  They  are  a  monu- 
ment of  that  parity  of  intellect  among  a  venerable  body  of  men 
which  originates  in  th^  genius  of  a  republican,  that  is  a  presbyteriau 
establishment. 

Among  these  statements,  if  few  rise  to  excellence,^  fewer  still 
are  found  to  sink  beneath  mediocrity.  To  account  for  so  much 
information  in  men  who  have  no  superfluities  of  income  to  ex- 
pend in  procuring  it,  and  with  respect  to  tracts,  in  some  iii- 
.^tauces  equal  to  English  counties,  we  are  to  consider,  not  only 
the  great  blessing  of  that  establishment,  universal  residence  in 
th#ir  mim^tsj);;  but.al^o  the  necessity  which  lie^  ufion  the  clergy 
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to  travierse  their  -widely  extended  piurbhes  ifr  ^  irndbaxfib  of 
tfieir  private  duties.  How  v^ise.  and  happy  jb  ^och  fiitiguing  ei^ 
cursions^lo  be  able  to  ttnite  amusement  with  ]iiformation,  and  use« 
,  ftdness  with  both !  With  the  probable  upsets  of  such  a  requisition^ 
ciicttlated  among  the  clergy  of  our  own  church,  their  diocesam^ 
some  of  i/vhom  have  tried  the  experiment  on  a  narrow  scale,  art 
best  acqudnted.  For  our  own  part,  we  hesitate  not  to  8ay>  that 
it  would  in  some  instances  produce  accounts  far  ,superi^  to  the 
best  in  the  Scotish  collection;  in  more,  attempts  which  would  fall 
greatly  beneath  theip;  and  in  no  inconsiderable  number,  perhaps, 
none  at  all.  The  truth  is,  that  the  scale  of  ability  in  the  Church, 
of  England,  keeps  pace  with  the  scale  of  dignities  and  preferments  '^ 
which  it  has  to  offer.  Splendid  rewards^  will  not  indeed  produce 
but  they  will  attract  into  the  profession  spleddid  abilities;  but, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  be 
Yew  in  number.  Mediocrists,  for  the  same  reasob,  will  be  pretjjy 
numerous,  while  in  the  lower  d^ees  will  always  be  found  a  large 
residuum,  vdio  have  either  no  exertion,  because  diey.have  no  hopes, 
or  a  slender  provision,  because  th^  have  slender  abilities.  Thi^ 
proposition  depends  upon  another,  which,  even  in  the  presest  im^- 
perfect  mode  of  distributing  ecclesiastical  prefermei^  amongs^ 
jy,  we  believe  to  be  true  in  a  very  considerable  degree ;  namely^ 
chat  there  still  exists  a  connection  between  merit  and  the  reward  of 
inerit,  in  the  profession  of  an  English  cleigyman. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  We  are  firmly  per- 
suaded, tliat  though  a  long  Ufc^  united  with  perseverance,  such  as 
these  well  informed  and-respectable  brotlie^s  really  possess,  m^. 
carry  them  throi^  their  comprehensive  plao;  it  will  after.  sJl 
be  irregular  and  defective  in  its  leKecuticai,  ^d  particularly  as 
to  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  the  great  topographical  works 
which  already  exist ;  and  which  will  rather  obstruct  than  assist  their 
progress.  Whereas  a  nationar>t:>pographical  society,  for  ikf 
purpose  of  framing  a  complete  tft'^graphical  library,  by  invitXg 
into  its  circle  all  the  curiosity,  information,  and  ability  of  every 
profession,  in  every  undescribed  or  ill  described  district  in  the  king- 
dom, would  in  no  great  length  of  time  fill  up  all  the  void  spaces  in 
a  collection,  toward  which,,  without  union  and  without  system,  so 
much  has  already  been  done,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well.  This 
nlan  would  operate  like  the  connecting  gluten  in  mineralogy :  it  > 
would  combine  a  great  number  of  heterogeneous,  but  not  irrecon- 
cilable particles  into  one  compact  arid  tangible  substance.  This 
effect  we  apprehend  the  process  of  Messrs.  Lysons  will  scarcely 
produce — it  will  neither  embrace  nor  incorporate  with  the  ponde- 
rous masses  of  topography  already  exbting — ^nay,  i^  some  instan- 
ces it  will  fiitter  and  decompound  them. 
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The  counties  already  tra\^rsed  by  our  indefatigable  enquirers, 
«re  those  of  Bedford^  Berks,  Cambridge,  and  Chester;  from  which 
enumeration  it  will  immediately  appear  that  they  have  adopted 
AD  alphabetical  arrangement.  To  this  plan,  we  should  suppose, 
that  a  *  regard  to  their  own  convenience  in  making  the  necessary 
researches,  would  have  dictated  an  early  objection.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  their  own  accommodation,  which,  if  the  authors 
think  proper  to  wave,  it  is  not  for  us  to  insist  upon,  the  circum* 
stance  of  contiguity  produces  many  features  of  resemblance 
between  counties ;  the  subject  is  shaded  off  from  one  to  another, 

.  and  the  transition  is  easy  and  graceful.  But  between  Norfolk  and 
Nordiumberland,  for  example,  tliere  is  surely  no  resemblance  save 
in  alliteration,  and  he  who  has  just  before  saturated  his  mind  with 
the  fertile  pastures,  the  rich  downs,  and  the  noble  estates  of  Che* 
shire,  will  not  feel  himself  m  an  instant  prepared  for  the  logans 
^d  cromlechs,  the  rocks  and  stannaries,  of  Cornwall.  The  sub- 
ordinate arrangement,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  be  clear  and 
proper,  and  the  information  contained,  under  every  particular,  at 
once  brief  and  comprehensive.  To  prove  this  position,  we  w'dl 
present  our  readers  with  Messrs.  Lysons'  table  of  particulars  for 

«^he  Cowa^  of  Bedford. 

^  Ancient  inhabitants  and  government;  lustorical  events;  an(4^ 
and  modern  divisions  of  the  county  ;  ecclesiastical  division ;  monaste* 
ries  and  hospitals ;  market  and  borough  towns ;  population ;  principal 
land  owners  at  various  periods;  and  principal  extinct  families;  nobi- 
lity of  the  couftty,  and  places  which  have  given  titles  to  any  rank  or 
Ranches  of  the  peerage;  noblemen's  se.ats ;  Baronets  oxtinct  and  ex- 
isting ;'  (an  article  which,  in  a  work  where  muck  important  matter  was 
, struggling  for  admittance,  might,  we  think,  have  given  place;)  '  prin- 
cipal gentry  and  their  seats;  non-resident  families;  geographical  and 
geological  description  of  the  county;  produce;  natural  history,  com- 
prehending, 1st,  fossils;  2dly,  rare  plants;  3dly,* mineral  waters; 
4fhly,  rivers,  &c, ;  roads  ;  manufactures ;  antiquities,  comprehend- 
ing, 1st,  Roman  remains ;  2dly,  Roman  roads  and  stations ;  3dly, 
>chitrch  architecture ;  4thly,  stained  glass ;  5thly,  rood  lofts,  screens, 
&c.  6thly,  fronts;  7thly,  stone  stalls  and  piscinae;  8thly,  ancient 
toDfibs;  9thly,  monastic  remains;  lOthly,  sites  of  castles,  and  castella- 
ted mansions;  llthly,  camps  and  earthworks;  and,  lastly,  parochial 
topography,'  alphabetically  arranged. 

Another  national  work  on  the  same  subjects,  and  relating  to  the 
northern  part  of  our  island,  is  now,  as  almost  every  reader  knows, 
in  a  state  of  equal  forwardness  with  the  Magna  Britannia,  and  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  compare  the  distribution  of  matter  which 
has  been  made  by  the  learned  author  of  that  work,  wilh  the  forego- 
ing. 
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'  Berwickshire;  of  the  name;  of  its  situation  and  extent;  of  its  na- 
tural objects ;  of  its  antiquities ;  of  its  establishment  as  a  shire;  ofiti 
civil  history;  of  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade;  ofitsecde* 
siastical  history,  comprehending,  '*  The  Tabular  State/' ' 

Such  are  the  respective  plans  of  two  similar  and  contemporary 
works ;  rivals  we  must  not  call  them,  unless  men  of  ordinary  sta- 
ture can  be  said  to  rival  a  giant.  The  arrangement,  however,  of 
both  is  equally  good;  but,  in  point  of  simplicity,  and  purity  of 
*  composition,  the  advantage  is  manifestly  on  the  side' of  our  English 
antiquaries ;  while,  in  genius  and  erudition,  in  extent  of  research  and 
accuracy  of  reference,  the  historian  of  Caledonia  far  surpasses  them.* 

With  few  striking  excellencies,  and,  certainly,  with  fewer  faults, 
the  Magna  Britannia,  we  think,  is  likely  to  become  an  useful  and 
popular  work.  It  never  repels  the  shallow  by  its  profundity ;  it 
never  disgusts  the  real  antiquary  by  blunders  and  misnomers.  It 
is  evidently  the  product  of  minds  active,  industrious,  and  well  in* 
formed,  not  only  in  their  own  particular  walk,  but  in  general  litera- 
ture.' There  is  nothing  which  the  most  fkstidious  critic  would  wish 
to  be  removed ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  plan  there  is  al- 
most in  every  parish  much  to  he  required,  and  much  of  which  the 
absence  is  to  be  regretted :  there  are  hints  which  excife  curiosity^^' 
and  omissions  which  disappoint  it.  Who,  for  instance,  that  has  a 
genuine  taste  for  the  priez  pour  sa  alme  of  the  twelfth  century,  or 
the  orate  pro  anima  of  the  fourteenth,  can  endure,  without  extrome 
impatience  and  vexation,  to  be  told,  that  in  this  church  are  the 
*  nch  brasses'  of  one  family;  in  that  the  '  recumbent  statues'  of 
a  second;  in  another,  the  *  epitaphs'  of  a  third?  whereas,  in  a 
series  of  county  histories,  all  these  memorials  of  ancient  art 
might,  and  indeed  w^uld,  have  been  exhibited;  and  their  letter 

firess  adorned  with  the  inscriptions  in  their  peculiar  characters, 
t  is  very  true,  that  in  the  Magna  Britannia,  we  are  now  and 
then  treated. widi  a  good  engraving  of  a  church,  a  tomb,  or 
a  sepulchral  brass;  but  they  are  thinly  scattered,  and  serve  rather 
to  excite  the  appetite  for  more,  than  to  gratify  it  by  the  sparing 
taste  which  is  afforded.  One  useful,  and  by  no  means  easy  part 
of  the  work  is  elaborately,  and  appears  to  be  accurately  per- 
formed; we  mean  the  descents  and  transfers  of  property  in- more 
modem  times :  and  here,  had  the  writers  been  pleased  to  indulge 
themselves  and  their  readers  with  a  few  reflections  as  a  seasoning 
to  the  occasional  insipidity  of  their  facts,  it  might  not  have  been 
amiss  to  advert  to  the  extreme  facility  and  frequency  with  which 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  in  Buckingham, 
Berks,  and^  Bedfordshire,  have,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  been 
advertised  away,  compared  with  the  stability  of  property  in  the 
northern  counties.  How  many,  for  instance,  of  thp  names  and 
VOL.  V.  NO.  X.  Y  descendants 
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descendants,  of  those  who  fought  at  Blore-heath  yet  remain  ia 
Cheshire;  while,  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  district  neither  by  its  situa- 
tion nor  beauties  Hkely  to  excite  any  great  competition  in  purchasers^ 
one  name  only  (that  of  Cotton)  remains  of  the  principal  families 
who  were  returned  under  the  commission  of  Henry  Yl ! 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  merits  of  tlie  volumes  already 
published,  that  of  Cambridgeshire  is  indisputably  the  best,  a  dis^ 
tinction  for  which  the  authors  and  their  readers  are  equally  indebted 
to  the  personal  investigations  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
when  resident  in  Emanuel  College,  and  of  Dr.  Charles  Mason,  ct 
Trinity  College,  who  died  rector  of  Orwell,  and  Woodwardiaii 
Professor,  about  the  year  1770,  Tlie  account  of  the  Univeiisity,  in 
which  we  have  detected  no  errors,  but  have,  as  usual,  >  to  deplore 
many  omissions,  will  principally  tend  to  awaken  or  revive  the  re- 
gret of  antiquaries,  that  no  great  and  authoritative  work  ou  so  m* 
teresting  a  subject  has  ever  been  undertaken  under  the  anspieea  of 
that  learned  body.  Will  the  Musse  Severioresof  Cambridge  never 
unbend  to  the  pleasing  and  grateful  task  of  commemorating,  from 
authentic  and  original  records,  their  founders  and  benefactors? 
And  can  the  overflowings  of  their  wealth  be  turned  into  amore  de- 
lightful channel  than  that  of  perpetuating,  by  the  graver,  connte* 
nances  which  they  now  revere  on  board  and  canvas,  and  edtncea 
which  as  yet  afford  comfort  and  elegance  and  d^otion  to  heu*  .re« 
tiroment  f  We  say,  *  as  yet  afford,'  for  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  in  the  revolutions  of  human  things,  neither  the  one  nor  th« 
other  are  immortal;  while,  in  every  events  excepting  that  of 
total  and  overwhelming  barbarism,  the  multiplying  pow^r  of  the 
press  will  infallibly  preserve  the  resemblance  of  both  when  the 
originals  are  no  more.  What  would  now  be  given  for  contempo* 
rary  histories,  and  contemporary  drawings,  of  the  religious  Houses 
in  their  perfect  state  ?  Crowland  was  the  mother  of  Cambridge ; 
and  what  the  parent  is,  the  daughter  may  become.  This  inat- 
tention is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  or,  rather,  the  less  to  be  ex- 
cused, because  the  ice  is  already  broken,  and  the  remaining  diffi* 
culties  are  principally  modem.  Mr.  Baker,  a  noojuring  mem- 
ber of  St.  John's  College  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  centuiy, 
and  a  name  yet  venerated  on  that  very  account,  by  those  who  wUl 
not  copy  after  his  example,  spent  a  long  life,  and  a  genius  capa- 
ble of  better  things,  in  making  collections,  which  yet  remain,  for 
a  rival  work  (in  his  hand  it  would  have  been  a  very  superior  work) 
to  the  Athense  Oxonienses,  or  to  the  Historia  et  Antiquitates  of 
the  same  University  by  Wood. 

With  these  encouragements  to  such  an  undertaking,  the  succincti 
though  not  inaccurate  account  of  Messrs.  Lysons',  consisting  of 
lifly-fiix  pages,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  general  and  very 
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good  observations  on  architecture,  professes  to  inform  the  world  of 
ivhat  deserves  to  be  known  of  this  iltastrious  seit^iinary,  and  the  an? 
cient  to^yn  dependent  upon  it,  will  certainly  oppose  a  very  feeble 
impediments  Would  thdl  no  impediment  more  formidable 
existed  in  the  incurious  spirit  of  their  own  institutions!  With  the 
same  exception,  and  with  die  fear  of  Mr.  Bentham  before  their 
eyes,  our  authors  prudently  dispatch  the  city  of  Ely,  and  its  glori* 
ous  Cathedral,  in  eight  pages  :  but  such  an  example,  the  first  <X 
any  importance  which  haa  occurred  in  their  alphabetical  career, 
(Might  to  have  instructed  them,  that  elaborate  topical  works,  wheti 
th^  interfere  with  general  and  superficial  views  of  a  subject,  are 
fainderances  instead  of  helps,  and  ought,  with  a  respectitil  reference^ 
to  have  been  wholly  dedined.  Even  in  these  ttnceremonious  days^ 
h  is  accounted  a  rudeness  to  cross  the  walk  of  a  dignitary  in  his. 
OM'n  cathedral ;  and  we  really  think,  that  the  merit  of  having  illus^ 
trated  so  fine  a  subject  as  Ely  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Bentham,  con- 
fers a  literary  dignity  entitled  to  no  less  attention. 

On  the  whole,  considering  the  laborious  woric  of  Mei^srs.  Lys^ 
sons  as  a  series  of  volumes  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and,  more 
especially,  as  to  the  successive  descents  and  alienations  of  property 
down  to  the  present  day,  (an  article  of  information  on  which  they 
appear  to  have  greatly  laboured,)  we  think  it  entided  to  much  and 
general  commendation.  The  arrangement  also  is  clear,  and  the 
•tyle  perspicuous  and  unaffected.  These  are  praises  which  belong 
to  the  authors ;  the  defects  of  the  work  arise  out  of  the  plan  itself 
— ^perpetual  abridgem'^t  where  detail  was  loudly  called  for,  and 
mortifying  transitions,  from  one  suligect  to  another,  at  the  moment 
when  interest  and  anxiety  were  beginning  to  be  excited.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  work  before  us  may,  by  its  sweeping  progress,  have 
a  tendency  to  check  the  spirit  of  more  profound  and  elaborate  in^ 
quiry  on  limited  subjects,  and,  more  especially,  as  it  may  prevent  a 
great  national  plan  for  perfecting  a  body  of  English  topogra- 
phy, we  cannot,  without  offering  violence  to  our  own  hopes  and 
feelings,  be  very  cordial  in  wishing  for  its  success.  If,  however,i 
(-which  seems  probable  enough,)  it  should,  after  all,  turn  out  that 
the  vigour  of  particuFar  understandings  is  not  to  be  deterred  from 
working  the  mine  because  others  have  already  scarified  the  surface; 
or  if  the  national  energies,  in  an  age  when  the  power  of  combina* 
lion  is  fully  understood,  should  still  operate  to  fill  up  the  great 
diasms  which  exist  in  our  antiquarian  library,  with  all  the  industry 
of  private  research,  and  all  the  splendour  of  public  munificence^ 
we  sbaD  willingly  applaud  our  authors  for  having  shed  a  previous 
li^ht  upon  the  subiect,  if  no  where  powerful,  yet  no  where  uncer^ 
tam,  if  never  dwelhng  long,  or  strongly  thrown,  on  any,  even  on  the 
most  interesting  object,  yet  calmly  progressive  in  its  -course,  and 
{(Uftsingly  expansive  in  its  diffusion. 

Y  2  Art. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Principles  of  F/uxiom :  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  University.  By  William  Dealtiy,  M.  A.  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  East-India  Coll^ey  and  Fellow 
of  Trmity  College,  Cambridge.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  vi.  376.  Cam- 
bridge, Deighton;  London,  Rivingtons,  1810. 

iV  all  the  inventions  which  have  been  at  once  the  fruit  and  tho 
reward  of  human  genius  and  industry,  that  of  Fluxions  la 
the  most  brilliant,  w  he^er  contemplated  as  the  effort  of  an  exu?- 
berant  imagination,  or  with  a  view  to  the  importance  of  its  ap- 
plications, and  the  immensity  of  the  subjects  which  it  embraces. 
Other  mathematical  inventions  ^pply  each  to  its  individual  sub- 
ject, and  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon  others:  but  this  is  an 
universal  instrument,  operating  upon  a  variety  of  problems  which 
could  not  be  touched  by  any  of  the  methods  of  the  ancient  geo- 
meters ;  and,  by  the  generality  of  its  means,  bringing  under  one 
point  of  view  theories  and  sciences  which  had  been  previously 
considered  as  insulated  and  independent.  By  it  are  investi'* 
gated  the  laws  which  hold  together  the  minutest  particles  of  bo- 
dies ;  by  it  also  are  developed  the  grand  principles  which  regulate 
the  motions,  and  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  universe ;  and  the 
rapturous  language  in  which  Halley  speaks  of  Newton's  discove-^ 
ries,  applies  with  singular  propriety  to  this  the  most  sublime  pro- 
duction of  his  genius. 

That  the  honour  of  an  invention  so  diversified  in  its  appli- 
cations, and  so  fertile  in  the  production  of  important  resiuts, 
fhould  have  been  contested  by  different  persons  and  nations,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at :  yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  century  from  the  sera  of  the  inventicm,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  by  a  learned  foreigner,  M.  Bossut,*  to 
revive  the  discussion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  involve  it  in  addi- 
tional obscurity  and  misrepresentation ;  and  that  an  English  ma- 
thematician should  be  found  so  insensible  to  the  reputation  of  his 
country,  as  to  publish  a  translation  of  Bossut's  work,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  single  word  of  censure  or  correction. 

As  the  subject  of  Fluxions  is  not  likely  to  come  before  us  very 
frequently,  and  as  we  feel  too  much  for  our  countrymen  to  be 
silent,  while  we  see  them  stripped  of  their  hard-earned  laurels,  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  furnished  by  Mr.  Deal- 
try,  to  prove  that  Newton  is  not  only  the  inventor  but  the  sole 
inventor  of  the  Fluxional  analysis ;  and  farther,  that  the  French^ 
in  endeavouring  to  rob  him  of  this  honour,  have  acted  upon  a 

*  Hittoire  da  Mathtmatiqum.    Traiulated  by  BoftoycMtle. 
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principle  which  they  have  uniformly  pursued  with  regard  t6  Eng- 
lish men  of  Science. 

We  shall  not  waste  the  time  of  our  readers  in  detailing  the  oft 
reftited  story  that  *  Newton,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Barrow, 
drew  from  him  the  hints  which  he  after^vards  worked  up  into  his 
discoveries  ;*  nor  in  proving  that  Newton  was  the  Jirst  inventot 
both  of  the  direct  and  inverse  method  of  Fluxions ;  for  that  is 
expressly  acknowledged  by  Montucla :  but  shall  content  our- 
selves with  inquiring,  whether  Leibnitz  really  stole  his  invention 
from  Newton,  ^hile  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  it;  and  whe- 
ther the  continental  philosophers,  especially  the  French,  continue 
to  ascribe  the  invention  to  Leibnitz,  notwithstanding  they  have 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  contrary  ? 

Now  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  Newton  invented  the  general 
method  of  series,  and  the  direct  and  inverse  method  of  fluxions', 
in  tlie  course  of  the  years  1664,  1665,  1666;  tliat  in  letters  cir- 
culated among  his  friends  in  those  years,  he  developed  the  princi- 
ples and  explained  the  notation  of  those  methods:  and  it  is 
equally  a  fact,  never  called  in  question  by  M.  Leibnitz  or  any  of 
his  advocates,  that  the  letters  containing  these  discoveries,  ir  at 
least  cofries  of  them,  were  sent  by  Collins  to  Leibnitz  in  l672 ; 
that  Oldenburgh  made  similar  communications  early  m  1676 ;  and 
that  Newton  himself  communicated  to  Leibnitz,  first  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  method  in  1 672,  and  in  1 676  an  account  of  liis 
Treatise,  in  which  he  described  his  theory,  (not  in  dark  characters, 
as  Bossut  insinuates,)  and  the  various  kinds  of  problems  to  which 
it  would  apply.  Leibnitz  indeed  acknowledged  that  in  1676, 
being  in  England,  '  he  staid  some  days  in  London,  where  he  be-^ 
came  acquainted  with  Collins,  who  shewed  him  several  letter* 
from  Gregory,  Newton,  and  other  mathematicians,  which  turned 
CHIEFLY  on  series  J  Leibnitz,  then,  was  acquamted  with  the 
principles  of  Newton's  methods  before  the  year  1676;  and  we 
have  evidence  that  in  1675,  he  desired  Oldenburgh  to  procure 
from  Mr,  Collins,  Newton^s  methods  of  solving  certain  problems 
which  he  did  not  understand. 

The  natural  inference  from  all  this,  is  that  Leibnitz  borrowed 
his  £rst,  if  not  his  entire  notion  of  the  new  analysis  from  the 
commimications  of  Newton  and  his  friends.  Before  we  decide, 
however,  we  must  take  into  account,  Leibnitz's  reply  to  Olden* 
burgh  in  T677,  in  which  he  'says,  *  he  has  long  since  treated  the, 
subject  more  generally'  than  S)usius,  in  his  method  of  tangents ; 
ana  look  to  what  Bossut  calls  *  the  ever-memorable  paper'  of 
1684,  whidi  contained  the  elements  of  the  Calculus  Differentialis. 
This  paper,  in  truth,  relates  only  to  a  few  questions  concerning 
tangents,  and  to  the  method  of  maxima  et  minima ;  but  its  author 
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does  not,  even  then^  meddle  with  the  pr^leq»»of  tliie*  bigb^  giso- 
metry ;  though  Newton  had  solved  them  ten  years  b^ore^.  TIm 
•was  Leibnitz V  first  public  essay  on  the  subject,  writfeAt  eight  y^ars 
after  he  had  observed  in  a  letter  to  Newton — *  What  you.  seem  le. 
jSay,  that  almost  all  difficulties  (with  regard  to  fluents)  may  be  re- 
duced to  infinite  series,  /  cannot  come  into ;  for  there  are  several 
problems  so  intricate  and  perplexed,  as  not  to  depend*  either  on 
equations  or  quadratures  ^'^--a  remarkable  declaration,  made,  un^ 
ibrtunately  for  the  credit  of  Leibnitz's  veracity,  within  six  months 
of  the  time  when  he  affirmed  that  he  had  long  since  treated  the 
subject  more  generally. 

Leibnitz's  second  essay  on  the  new  analysis  was  givep  in  1689> 
when  he  published  as  his  own  the  chief  propositions  of  the  Priii- 
j^ipia,  (a  work  which  Newton  had  sent  him,)  in  three  different 
papers,  entitled,  Epistolas  de  lineis  opticis ;  Schediasma  de  Res$i«- 
tentia  medii  et  motu  projectilium  gravium  in  medio  resistente ;  et 
Tentamen  de  Motuum  Cselestium  Causis.  In  these  he  prettended 
that  he  had  discovered  all  those  propositions  before  the  J^rineipia 
appeared;  and  the  better  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  principal 
qf  them,  he  thought  fit  to  subjoin  his  own  demonstration  :  here 
again,  unluckily  for  Leibnitz,  uis  new  demonstration,  purposely 
varied  from  Newton's,  was  erroneous ;  he  was  obliged  to  retract 
it  himself;  and  thus  proved  that  at  this  period  be  knew  not  kow 
to  work  with  second ftuxious. 

Can  any  one,  after  the  perusal  of  these  facts,  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Leibnitz  was  really  the  inventor  of  the  new  analysis  i 
'  Is  it  not  the  fair  inference,  that  whatever  be  the  merits  of  Leib- 
nitz in  other  respects,  he  owes  the  invention  of  the  Difi'erentiad 
analysis  entirely  to  Newton  ;  ^and  that  he  merely  devised  his  new 
notation  to  disguise  its  origin  ? 

But  we  will  go  still  farSier,  and  shew  that  this  adoption  of  ano- 
ther's discoveries  was  consistent  with  the  general  habits  of  Leib* 
nitz.  Li  1669,  amongst  other  series  by  Newton,  one  for  finding 
the  arc  of  a  circle  from  the  sine — and,  in  1671,  another  by  James 
Gregory  for  finding  the  arc  from  the  tangent,  were  sent  to  Col- 
lins, who,  according  to  his  usaal  custom,  communicated  them  to 
several  persons  on  the  continent.  In  1674,  Leibnitz  mentions, 
in  a  letter  to  Oldenburgh,  his  l^emg  possessed  of  the  first  series ;  - 
jtnd  in  l675  both  Newton  and  Gregory's  series  were  sent  by 
Oldenburgh  to  Leibnitz,  But  in  1676  Leibnitz  dropped  his  pre* 
tensions  to  the  first  series,  not  being  able  to  demonstrate  il,  and 
sent  to  Oldenburgh,  as  his  ozmi,  that  of  Gregory,  with  a  demon- 
stration.  Yet,  in  171S,  papers  were  discovered  which  compelled. 
Xeibnitz  to  acknowledge  that  the  series  which  he  formerly  pre* 
t^nd^d  to  be  bis  owni  w^  stolen  from  Gregory !  In  1676  be  asserted 
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hia  claio  to,tIi4  co-inveojI^Q  of  four  series  with  Newtpu ;  thoo^ 
the  mediod.  (>f  findii^  them  was  ^^thim  by  Newton  at  his  own 
request ;  aiid,  though  wjben  he  made  his  claim,  he  did  uot  under- 
^tapd  theni^  but  requested  Newton  to  explain  some  things  farther. 
Jxk  l677.be  pretended  to  have  found  two  series  for  the  number 
whose  logarithm  was  given ;  and  yet,  in  the  same  letter,  he  desired 
HmrpovL  to  <s;Kplain  to  him  how  he  found  those  series :  Newton's 
f^ply  oopLvinc^  Leibmtz  that  be  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  o( 
those  partic^ar  series,  and  he  was  then  modest  enough  to  desist 
fri^oi  bi»  t}fmif  In  the  same  year,  however,  he  made  a  sweeping 
4eclaration  of  having  long  ago  invented  all  these  series  ;  but  that 
having ybrgo^  his  own  methods,  he  wrote  for  Newton's !  Such  is 
tbe  <!oiiductti-of  the  man  whom  the  prencb  extol  as  a  greater  phi- 
l&a&fhef  thaB.Neivton.  Nor  is  this.  all.  He  pretended  to  New-f 
ton's  4iff<Bfeatial  method;  to  a  property  pf  a  series  discovered  by 
Pascal ;  «^  a  method  Of  regression ;  to  the  discovery  of  the  solid 
qf  leaajt  ffpaifit^ce ;  and  to  the  invention  of  irlaay  proposition^ 
l^hich  he  neither  i^nderstood  nor  could  demonstrate..  Well  there^ 
forQ  might  M.  3ossut  characterise  his  hero  as  having  a  genius 
'  v^e  et'  DJSVOBANT:'  fo.r  he  jswallpwed  every  choice  morsel 
^bil^b  ctMpe  ii]L  his  way  with  singular  avidity  ;  though  he  was  often 
obliged. to  disgQrg^  it  to  his  owQ  disgrace.  ' 

If  th^s^  .fact?  were  merely  detailed  in  manuscripts,  or  published 
in  books  but  little  read,  there  mi^t  be  some  apology  for  tfie^ 
Fre^ch  philosa|)hers,  in  unifon^Uy  a,warding  the  honour  of  the  in- 
veption  of  jSiuxipps  and  the  chief  problems  comiected  with  them, 
t9  Leibnitz:  but  the  Commercium  Evistolicum  of  Collins,  the 
a4mir^blQ«  account  of  that  work;  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  the  second  volume  of  Rpbins's  Tracts,  which  contain  these 
and  a  m^ltil^de  of  other  facts  ecjually  striking  and  decisive,  pub< 
lished  before  the  death  of  Leibnitz,  have  been  very  widely  circu- 
lated on  tbe  continent,  and  are  indeed  quoted  by  some  of  those. 
>^ho,  no^witliitandiDg,  espouse  the  causp  of  jLeibnitz,  and  depre- 
ciate Newton,  as  one  who  made  a  mystery  of  science,  and  was 
delude^  by  the  flattery  of  his  countrymen. 

Conduct  like  tjbis  is  totally  irre<:oQcilable  with  a  genuine  love  of 
^Tttth  OJT  science.  It  is  however  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
general  practice  of  *  the  Great  Nation,'  to  steal  from  the  English 
their  inventions  find  discoveries ;  and,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions, to  e;chibit  them  to  the  world  as  their  own.  As  this  part  of 
our  article  is  swelling  und^  our  hands,  we  select  only  a  few  in* 
stances, 

.1.  The  invention  of  the  modem  telegraph  (for  we  here  say  no- 
thing of  the  contrivances  of  Cleoxenus,  Polybius,  and  others)  ifi 
due  to  Dr,  Hooket    Hi^  instrument  was  described  to  the  Royal 
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Society  ia  1()84 ;  and  published^  with  diagramSi  in  a  woric  much 
read  in  France.  Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  1702,  M. 
Amontons  invented  a  telegraph,  little  different  from  Hooke's. 
The  French  have  ever  since  called  Amontons  the  inventor ;  and 
the  English,  always  too  careless  of  the  honour  of  their  countrymen 
in  such  matters,  have  generally  conceded  the  point. 

2,  Several  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  in  Desaguliers's  Espc- 
rimental  Philosophy,  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,-  and 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  have  been  published  in  the  ^  Col- 
lection of  Machines  approved  by  the  French  Academy/  and  the 
inventions  ascribed  to  some  fpreigner  whose  name  wds  never  sees 
on  any  other  occasion,  or  in  any  other  place. 

-  3.  The  sexagesimal  division  of  the  circle  was  first  objected  to, 
by  the  English  matheniaticians  Oughtred  and  Wallis,  both  of 
whom  recommended  a  decimal  or  centesimal  division ;  and  Dr. 
John  Newton  (an  Englishman  also)  published  a  centesimal  trigo-> 
nometrical  table  in  l659«  In  the  Phiios6phicaI  Transactions  for 
1784,  Dr.  Hutton  proposed  the  construction  of  trigonometrical 
tables  on  a  new. plan,  in  which  the  arc  of  the  quadrant  should  be 
divided  into  aliquot  parts  of  the  radius.  This  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  to  the  subject;  and  they  instantly  s^t  about 
preparing  more  extensive  tables  than  those  of  Dr.  Newton :  thus 
there  appeared  centesimal  tables  by  Callet  in  1796,  and  by  Borda 
in.  I  SOI.  From  this  period  the  French  always  speak  of  the  cen- 
tesimal division  of  the  quadrant  as  theirs ;  Engli^  authors  also 
speak  of  the  '  new  French  division  of  the  quadrant;'  although  the 
original  idea  is  undoubtedly  English,  and  a  table,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, was  published  here  in  l659j.  nearly  150  years  before  our 
jfieighbours  thought  of  any  such  division. 

-  4.  The  method  of  denoting  the  angles  of  triangles  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  and  the  sides  respectively  opposite  to  them  by  the  same 
letters  iti  another  form,  a,  />,  f ,  was  deK^ised  by  an  Englishman,  and 
given  by  Gardiner  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Logarithmix  seventy 
years  ago.  These  tables  were  widely  circulated  on  the  continent ; 
and  a  new  edition  was  published  at  Avignon  in  1770.  The  French 
mathemstticians  soon  perceived  the  advantf^es  of  this  simple  im- 
provement, and  with  their  usual  generosity  adopted  it  as  their 
own. 

5.  Montgolfier's  Hydraulic  Ram,  described  and  highly  com- 
mended by  Moutucla,  Sonnini,  and  other  French  authors,  is  ob- 
viously a  slight  modificatioo  of  Wbitehurst's  hydraulic  machine, 
described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1775. 
"  6,  Camot  has  taken  proposition^^  from  Thomas  Simpson,  which 
he  calls  new ;  but  afterwai'ds,  through  forgetfulness,  refers  to  the 
tery  works  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.  We  believe,  too,  that 
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4lie  best  parti  of  Camot's  them-y  of  correlation  are  doc  to  an 
Englishman,  ifvho,  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  a  sort  of  fashion 
wim  our  countrymen  to  strive  for  the  honour  of  being  members 
of  the  ^  National  Institute/  sent  a  paper  on  the  negative  sign,  and 
had  the  deserved  mortification  of  seeing  it  rejected,  while  all  his 
thoughts  were  adopted  in  M.  €80101*3  '  Geometrie  de  Position,* 
published  soon  after. 

7*  D'Alembert's  dynamical  principle,  so  much  boasted  by  die 
French  mathematicians,  is  obviously  borrowed  firom  Newton's  third 
law  of  motion ;  being  indeed  little  more  than  the  same  thing  so 
modified'  as  to  suit  the  algebraical  method  of  investigating  pro* 
bloms.  Yet  no  French  author^  since  the  time  of  D'Alembert, 
ascribes  either*  the  original  law  or  its  applications  to  Newton. 

8.  If  there  be  any  philo$o(Aica]  discovery  in  modem  times,  of 
which  the  undisputed  honour  belongs  to  one  ^man,  it  is  that  of 
latent  heat  by  Dr.  Black.  Yet*  Lavoisier,  in  his  developement  of 
this  principle,  disingenuously  conceals  the  name  of  the  discoverer, 
although  he  had  written  a  fulsome  letter  to  him,  in  praise  of  his 
original  genius.  Subsequent  French  chemists  have  agreed  in  sup- 
pressing the  name  of  Black :  and  thcd«  is  reason  to  think  diat  they 
contrived  dieir  new  chemical  ndmenclatttre,  almost  entirely  for 
the  purpose  of  describing  the  bmlliant  discoveries  of  Black,  Ca* 
vendish,  and  other  British  chemists,*  in  novel  language,  and  de*^ 
privittg  them  of  their  merited  fame.  That  nomenclature,  notwith* 
standing  the  strong  objections  to  which  many  parts  of  it  are  liable,> 
now  prevails  universally ;  and  the' consequence  is  that  Lavoisier 
is  extolled  on  the  continent  as  the  fether  of  genuine  chemical  sei* 
ence,  while  Scheele,  Bergman,  aikd  Black,  are  thrown  into  the* 
shade. 

9.  Laplace,  in  his  M£cantqiie  Celeste,  (tom.  iv.  p.  27 f)  de- 
duces a  formula  for  astronomical  refractions,  strictly  similar  to  die 
one  discovered  half  a  century  before  by  Dr.  Bradley.  The  French 
astronomers  have  uniformly  adopted  and  extolled  Laplace's  for- 
mula, and  taken  no  more  notice  of  its  correspondence  with  that  of 
Bradley  than  if  the  latter  had  never  existed. 

10.  In  1803  Dr«  Thomas  Young  published,  in  the  Philoso-' 
phical  Transactions,  some  ingenious  researches  on  the  ininute 
actions  of  fluids :  in  the  succeeding  year  M.  Laplace  printed  his 
Essays  '  on  the  apparent  attraction  and  repulsion  of  small  bodies 
floating  on  the  surface  of  liquids,'  and  <  on  the  adhesion  of  bodief 
to  the  surface  of  fluids,'  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  has' 
taken  one  idea  from  Dr.  Young's  paper;  whence  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  he  has  borrowed  611^  one.  What  opinion,  then,  will 
the  reader  form  of  his  liberality,  when  he  finds,  on  comparing  the 
^o  papers,  that  the  coincidence  of  resolts  is  not  confined  to  o^ie 
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poiii^  bttf  >  extends  to  evecy  part  of  the  investigsitiow'  hi  qneMioov 
without  any  material  excepdoQ  ? 

Tbu0  far,  (and  we  have  by  no  means  exHiausted  our  oiaterkla,) 
we  have  been  led  by  a  sen^e  of  justice  to  Qur  cOiaQtry  :  we  muat 
BOW  attend  to  Mr.  Slealtry.  Iq  the  domposition'  of  lui^  treatkae  he 
f^rafesses.to  have  guided  himself;  by  .t^o  rul<es.i^m  ^Aiich  be  fiays 
'  he  has  not  intentionally  deviated  in  a  single  ^n^tdoce/  I .  To  il« 
kiitniiie  every  thing  in  the  siiiipliejst  and  aai^fiC.pifvapibiious  maniyer. 
$.  To'intipdueeiev^  subject  wbidi  aa  ordinal?  slM^flit  is  liMely  to 
■equine..  Ia  eooforiDity  todiese  rules^  h^.disppses his  iwaterials  ia 
the  foUowi^'Ovder.  Haviag  giveii  the  algorjitbin  of  fluxioas,  juid 
^ewQ  how  '^  find  the  fluxioirs  of  the  most  uauffl  qiuinliti^Sy  he  e&-r 
plains  their ci^plicatioii. to  the  ntaxinift  and  mbiiiiarof  qiiaatilies^ 
aiKiiQrthe|drawiBg  tangents  and  asymptot^  t^eurves.  Helliea 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  mediod  of  fiildiog  and  correeMg 
iluenla;  and  ex^enarplifies  their  tise*  in  finchng  the 'areas  of  curves^ 
the  capacities  ipf  solids^  the  lengths  of  curveSy  and  the  surfiic^s -of 
solids*  The  Auxional  processes  for  detensaniog  the  caitres  of 
gravity)  gyration^  and  osciUatioii,  are  next  eKplained;  and  fol- 
fewed  by  a  yery  short  chapter  on  second,  thiiidy  and  higher 
fluyionsw  He  proceeds  Do  treat  of.  points  of  coiM^ry  flexure^ 
Kadu  of  curvatuse^  evolutes  of  curvesy  spirals  of  differetti  kkids ; 
and  investigalte  the  chief  piop^ties  of  some  celebrated  curves,  as 
lbs  conchoid,  die  cissoid,  di^  logarithmic  curve,  and  the  catenary : 
thence  he.passesto  the  attraidsonsof  bodies,  the  nature  and  com«< 
pntation  of  tlogacithms,  and  the  maxima  and  minima  of  curves  un~ 
dcv  certain  gelations;  and  gii^es  us  two  valuable  chapters  on  the 
motion  of  bodi^  uigod  by  centripetal  forces,  and  hi  r^sbtiDg  me-* 
diums.  We  are  next  presented  with  two  extensive  and  highly  io- 
tenssting  chapters  on  fluents  and  fluxiooal  equatipns;  and  the 
work  terminates^  with  a  copious  and  diversified  cpUectiou  of  pro« 
blsflM  in  vsirious  braaohiBs  of  pure  and  mixed  mathenniics. 
•  The  disliaguishieg  characteristic  ofthis  author  is  f>erspicuity.  Ha 
IhiitesiiteASQiiiid  k)gkian,whodoes  not  rest  in  analyUcal  specula 
as  an  end,  but  considers  them  as  means,  (and  admirable  means  indeed 
they  areO  o£}diBcipliiidBg  the  mind*  We  think  with  him  that  *  the 
mere  knowledge  of  certam  truths  is,  to  the  great  body  of  literary 
meki^  a  matter  only  of  secondary  importance,  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  which  result  from  the  exercise  of  the  understanding! 
and  the  improvement  of  the»  reasoning  faculty :  and  we  rejoice  that 
be  has  prasenled  the  public  with  a  work  in  no  part  of  which  are 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  advantages  of  the  science  sacrificed  tgi 
a  love  of  afastmseness,  or  a  wish  to  dazzle  and  surprise.  Mr* 
Dealtry  ni^ver  loses  himself  m  ititricacies;  and  but  seldom  leaves 
his  readers  in  the  dark  for  want  c^  any  requirite  steps  in  hi/»  investi- 
gations. 
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<quite  so  well  guarded,  perhaps,  against  objections  as  it  might  have 
{leen,  nor  so  fuil  as  many  learners  may  ^isb  ;  but  by  making  his 
sboh  artic^  cprre^pond  with  ^laclaurfu's  ^al^gPHs  tbufc^epi  ha 
has  '{sheltered  faims^^lLf  under  mighty  ^iitbority.  Mr.  PeaUi^  iiMp 
iartbei  y  the  great  mef  it  oJf  deducing  the  fluxional  exprg^ifin^  fpr 
tangents,  radii  of  curvature,  rectifications,  si^i^e^^  Scc.  mlh 
succinctness  and  clearness ;  and,  gener,ally,  thait  of  illunlr^tiiig 
his  rules  by  a  sufficient  variety  of  examples.  Alto^gejther,  indbQd> 
we  consider  this  as  the  best  treatise  on  fluxions  (ei^cept  penbafMi 
that  by  Lyons)  which  has  been  published  in  Englaf^  efiuciB  ^ 
days  of  Thomas  Simpson :  and  wq  regret,  that  a  woidi  which  wk 
so  liig^y  approve,  8lK>uld  notwidistanding  be  mairked  with  a.^R^ 
deficieucies,  which  preyisBt  our  giving  it  an  upquaUfied  y^ppgiiuwciifty 
dation. 

As  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  treatise  will  be  jpeprii^t^,  ^d  at 
we  $kball  take  a  very  sincere  pleasure  in  contributing  somewhat  tQ 
its  perfection,  we  trust  Mr.  Dealtry  will  receive  the  sutgoined 
remarks  with  the  same  kindness  with  which  they  are  offered. 

^  An  introduction,'  says  Jjord  Bacon,  ^  ought  to  have  two  pro« 
peiPtie^;  theone^  that  oif  a  perspicuous  and  dear  mediod^  and 
the  other,  that  of  a  universal  latitude  and  comprehension,  whet^ 
the  students  may  bave  a  little  pre^notioii  of  every  thiiig,  -tike  a^mo^ 
del  towards  a  great  buildings!  This,  maxim  comprehends  tl|e  t\)ro 
Eules  .which  Mr.  Dealtry  prescribed  to  himself;  yet  he  appjears  to 
have  somewhat  violated  the  latter.  Ist,  He  ha^  omittec^  several  tQr 
pics  of  discussion,  which  are  quite  as  intimately  connected  with  tb^ 
general  subject,  as  others  which  are  foimd  in  his  book.  Why,  fpr 
example,  are  the  iluxipnal  methods  of  finding  the  centres  of  gravity, 
gyration,  and  oscillation  given,  and  those  fpr  the  centres  of  percusr 
sion  and  pressure  omitted  f  and  why  is  no  notice  taken  of  the  centrot 
baric  method  t  Mr.  Dealtry  must  be  aware  that  the  centrfss  of  oa^Ay 
lati6n^  percussion  and  pressure  do  not  universally  reside  in  th# 
§ame  pomt :  and  he  well  knows  that  the  ceqtro-baric  theory  furnishe* 
a  remarkably  elegant  process  for  quadratures  and  cuhatui-es,  which 
often  applies  with  ease  to  cases  where  theconunon  fluxionaiy  n^etboj^ 
is  difficult  and  tedious.  Why,  agmn,  is  there  no  theory  given  of 
the  fluxional  analogies  of  planie  and  spherical  triangles,  useml  ajs  the^^ 
are  in  plane  aiui  physical  astronomy  ?  And  finally,  why  i^  no  notice 
taken  of  the  subjects  pf  catacaustics  and  diacaustics  ?  "^i^lie  theory 
of  this  sublimer  i)art  of  optics  is  ^t.once  simple  and  f^scinatii^^ 
and  there  flows  from  it  a  peculiarly  beautiful  method  of  tracing 
the  properties  of  spherical  glasi^es  single  pr  compound,  and  of  aacer-* 
tainirig  ibeir  foci  at  any  distance  of  the  radiant  point  from  the  len». 
Sdly.  In  some  of  the  :»ubjects  introduced  into  Mr.  Dealtvy'f 
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work|  diere  are  omissions  whidi  ought  to  be^sat>plied  ;  thus,  in 

*     o 

the  chapter  on  tangents^  he  hafi  overlooked  the  ca^e  in  which  t^jt 

a  case  which  will  occur  in  the  curve  whose  equation  is  i^^a  y  x*+ 
b  y*=0,  and  in  various  others.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause it  was  exhibited  by  an  early  objector  to  the  new  analysis,  (M. 
MolUf)  as  furnishing  a  striking  exception  to  the  miiversality  of  the 
flttxional  method.  It  is,  indeed,  a  real  difficulty  to  a  learner,  though 
easily  surmounted  by  the  assiaftance  of  an  intelligent  tutor,  and 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  explained  in  the  work  before  us.  Un- 
der the  head  of  tangents,  too,  the  author  should  have  treated  the 
inverse  problem,  in  which  the  equation  expressbg  the  nature  of 
the  curve  is  deduced  froth  the  analytic  value  of  the  subtangent.  The 
examples  at- page  S2I9,  aretcio  restricted  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

Again,  in  the  chapter  on  points  of  contrary  flexure,  a  student 
will  not  meet  with  all  the  information  which  he  requires.  He 
i»  not,  for  example,  •  told*  that,  at  a  certain  point  of  a  curve 
there  will  be  infiexioh  and  neither  nlxtximum  nor  minimum  when 

-^becomes  nothing  simultaneously  with ^.    Nor  is  he  taught  to  dis- 

tingui$h  between  points.of  mflection  and  regression.  Regressions  of 

the  second  species,  indicated  by  the  formula .  .  JT   ^^  ■ 

5=  0  or  03,  certainly  merited  particular  attention. 

The  succeeding  chapter  on  the  radius  of  curvature,  though 
excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  still  defective :  for  here,  also,  the 
Inverse  problem  of  finding  the  curve  from  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature is  omitted,  although  it  may  be  subdivided  into  at  least  four 
cases,  viz.  when  the  curve  is  referred  to  a  focus,  when  it  is  re- 
ferred to  an  axis,  when  the  radius  or  co-radius  is  given  in  terms  of 
the  abscissa,  and  when  it  is  given  in  a  curve  referred  to  an  axis. 
On  diis  part  of  the  subject,  the  papers  of  the  Riccati  and  of 
Gabriel  Manfredi,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bolonian  Com- 
mentaries, may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

Tliere  are  some  very  ingenious  and  useful  propositions  in  the 
chapter  on  spirals ;  but,  to  have  rendered  it  complete,  the  author 
should  have  noticed  the  spiral  of  Pappus,  and  the  Loxodromic 
spiral ;  especially  as  the  latter  leads  to  the  solution  of  a  very  in^ 
teresting  problem  in  navigation,  a  subject  which  Mr.  Dealtry  ob- 
viously does  not  think  beneath  his  notice,  since  he  has  treated  of 
Mercator's  projection.  But  the  omission,  which  we  most  regret, 
is  that  of  curves  of  double  curvature,  since  the  consideration  of 
their  tangents,  their  osculatory  and  normal  planes,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, and,  in  the  usual  cases,  free  from  any  (fifficulty  which  may 
not  be  easity  removed. 

Farther^ 
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Fartber,  wemustn^oe  the  chapterson  flaenls  and  fluxacHlBl  eqiUH 
tioQS*  These,  aa  we  have  already  intimated^  are  highly  ingenioua 
and  valuablei  and  their  utility  is  much  increased  by  the  addition  of 
some  elegant  propositions  from  Demoivre  and  Cotes ;  but  th^y  are 
not  altogether  complete.  The  integration  of  fluxional  equations 
involving  two  variable  quantities  is  imperfectly  treated ;  toe  com-> 
prehensive  method  by  a  separation  of  the  indeterminates  is  scarcely 
adverted  to,  and  the  criterion  ofifitegrability  in  equations  of  Aese- 
kinds  no  where  exhibited.  For  this  the  reader  may  be  referred  to- 
the  works  on  the  integral  calculus  by  Euler,  Lacroix,  and  Bossut; 
by  the  latter  of  whom  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  treated  in  a 
very  masterly  manner.  We  lament  that  no  English  author,  with, 
whose  works  we  are  acquainted,  has  entered  upon  this  parti* 
cular  enquiry,  notwithstanding  it  is  that  to  which  we  must  look 
for  the  principal  improvements  in  the  modem  analysis. 

A  less  important  circumstance,  which  has  been  left  unno« 
ticed  by  Mr.  Dealtry,  is,  that  in  the  investigati(ms  of  curves,  such 
formulse  sometimes  arise  as  admit  of  integrations  which  are 
really  different,  and  isupply  us  with  curves  of  various  kinds,  even 
without  the  addition  of  any  constant  quantity.    Thus  the  equation 

'  (;t^)i    =  ^f  ^^y  become  by  mtegration,  -^3^=^,  ^"^  ^ 

i±i=,,  iiL=y,f±i^=^,&c.orii±ifr:ii'=/>^,   the  flu. 

ent  varying  with  the  assumed  value  of  c,  but  being  limited  by 
certaui  relations  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Sdly.  We  would  give  a  few  instances  in  which  the  solutions  of 
particular  problems  might  admit  of  improvement.  And  here  we 
first  turn  to  the  investigations  relative  to  the  conchoid,  where  those 
who  learn  the  nature  of  the  curve  from  this  book,  will  be  left  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  existence  of  such  curves  as  die  inferior  and 
nodated  conchoids,  and  of  that  in  which  there  is  a  conjugate 
point«  Here,  too,  is  a  solution  of  the  problem,  ^  to  find  the 
point  of  contrary  flexure'  in  a  conchoid,  unaccompanied  by  the 
remark  diat  the  inferior  conchoid  is  often  without  any  such  point. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  maxima  and  minima  of  curves  under  cer« 
tain  conditions,  we  object  to  the  solutions  of  the  2d  and  8th  ex- 
amples. Thus  in  the  problem  where  it  is  required  tp  find  tlie  curve, 
^Hiich  by  a  revolution  round  its  axis  shall  generate  the  greatest 
3olid  under  a  given  surface,  Mr.  Dealtry  determines  the  solid  to  be 
a  sphere.    But  this  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  general  solution : 

for  the  fluxional  equation  to  the  curve  isxr: — n — ~-z — -r^ — ri? 
which  becomes  ;fss-7Trv — T^.t  an  equation  to  a  circle,  only  when 
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e«d-  .Again,  in  finding  ike  carve  of  Bwiftewt^dfBeeiit,  Krbeii  flie 
tdiocttrj^  varies  as  the  square  ro6t  of  the  ordimrte^  oor  author  de- 
termines  it  to  be  a  cycloid^  but  does  not  notice  the  essentia  con^ 
dftfOQ,  that  the  curve  must  e&mmence  at  the  upper  of  the  two  given 
points;  .as  was  first  shewn  by  Newton  in  his  adin'irable  construction 
of  the  problem,  -given  in  Phil.  Transac.  No.  «24. 

*  Tlie  solution  of  the  problem  in  wUch  it  is  required  '  to  ^Bni 
wtesn  that  part  of  the  equstion  of  time  vi^ch  arises  froni  the 
obliqilif^of  the  ecliptic,  is  a  maximum/  is  correct:  but  has  the 
diisadvantase  of  not  b^ng^imo7?tf/.  Were  it  not  that  Mr.  DesL^ 
tfy  has  dedtned  to  investigate  the  fluxions  of  spherical  triangles, 
he  niight'have  exhibited  a  very  simple  solution  in  a  small  compass. 
For  &e  sun's  longititde  {t)  wiB  form  the  hypolhenuse  of  a  right 
angled  spherical  triangle,  of  which  his  right  ascension  (a)  wilt 
be  the  base,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  or  angle  be- 
twe^nuh^nk,  a  constant  angle.  Hence,  by  Cafgnoli's  Trigonome- 
try, page  829  and 677,  we  have  (:  a  :  :  sin.  2  I :  sin.  2  a.  There- 
fe>re,  when  is=i^  as  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  the  maximum, 
sm.  2/i=:S!n.  2tf.  Consequently,  9.1  must  be  the  Tsupplementof  2«i,  or 
/-j-acsQO^.  Sp  that  when  i ^a^o^  or  l^a^B^  max.  that  is,  when 
this  part  of  the  equation  of  time  is  a  maximum,  the  sum  of  the 
8un*s  longitude  and  right  ascension  will  be  90  degrees ;  the  sun 
being  either  in  the  1st  or  3d  quadrant  of  the  ecliptic.  The  corre- 
spondent time  is  about  May  the  7th  or  November  the  8th. 

'-  In  solving  the  mechanical  problems  in  which  the  effects  of  fric- 
tion will  be  very  considerable,  it  might  have  been  advisable  to 
shfew  how  those  efiects  are  to  be  estimated  or  brought'  int6  the 
calculus,  upon  any  assumed  hypothesis  :  though  if  substances  were 
perfectly  smooth,  or  chains,  cords,  8cc.  perfectly  flexible,  the  pro- 
cess of  Mr.  Dealtry  would  be  strictly  correct.  Here  too  we 
woidd  remark  that,  in  prob.  107,  where  the  time  is  to  be  com- 
puted in  which  a  chain  will  run  off  a  pulley,  the  length  of  the 
chain  being  L,  the  difference  in  the  length  of  its  two  ends  at  the 
commencement  of  thefnotion  2  a,  and  m=\6^  feet,  Mr.  Deal- 
try's  final  expression  for  the  time  t  is 

t=.     ./ix  hyp.  log.    i^+^^CnL-2aV  +  aL-aJ\ 
V   4m  a 

but  this  manifestly  reduces  to  the. simpler  and  more  convenient  ex* 
pression, 


-V 


—  X  hyp-  log- 


4m  ^^    •''^       °  2a 

-Prob,  108y  is  '  Suppose  a  weight  suspended  by  a  cord  passing 

over  a  fixed  pulley,  to  be  uniformly  drawn  up :  required  the  uiunber 

^f  vibrations  which  the  weight  would  make  before  it  reacheathif 

puile;?* 
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pulley  ?"  It  19  d^D^bn^ated  by  a  diiSLionai  fitfoc^Sf  thilt  Aetiinnbftf 
of  vibratioKis  made  by  iudi  a  variable  p^ndidum  isf  twice  tbedtomber 
that  would  be  made'  in  the  same  tkne  by  a  coimhoti  prcisdulHm 
whose  length  is  a,  the  primitive  length  of  the  variable  pemhdfiiiii 
The  fluxional  solution  was  certainly  the  only  one  open  to  our  au* 
thor ;  but  the  mathemaitiedi  sludefil  wiU-beaware  that  the  problem 
may  be  solved  more  easily  without  fluxions :  for  an  answer  may 
be  obtained  by  merely  suiliming  a  series  of  fhiclionB)  whese  nil* 
merators  are  equal,  and  whose  denomiiiator9  are  sijuare  roots 
whose  sidea  ane  single  pow^s^  decreasing*  from  a  v^ven  term  in  a 
given  arithmetiQal  prograssion.t  A  very  elegaiit  solution,  to  a 'far 
more  geqeral  problem,  is  givefl  by  Dr.  Hution,-  at  page  ^9f^*oi 
his  '  Select  Exercises/ 

We  have  now  obtruded  on  the  patience  of  our  residers,  aiid  |he 
candour  of  the  author,  a  considerable  number  of  objections;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  works  which  can  endttre  ob- 
jection, and  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  a  more  useful  task  to  point 
out  the  defects  than  the  merits.  We  are  sensible  that,  to*  thte  exf 
ceptions  we  have  taken,  Mr.  Dealtry  may  have  an  answer  whioh^ 
in  ^oint  of  legal  strictness  at  least,  would  be'  in  a  good  measui*^ 
aviulable.  He  may  allege  that  he  has,  in  his  preface,  expressly 
disclaimed  the  purpose  of  writing  a  complete  treatise ; — that  his 
object,  as  there  stated,  was  merely  to  collect  so  much  of  analytical 
knowledge  as  might  suffice  for  the  illustration  of  the  chief  propo-^ 
ditions  of  Newtorfs  Principia; — and  that  he  hafe  ill' terms  protested 
against  all  demands  exceeding  this  limit.  It  is  difficult,  we  ac-^ 
knowledge,  to  draw  the  exact  line  in  such  cases ;  tnd  perhaps  most 
of  what  we  have  described  as  the  desiderata  of  Mr,  Dealtry^^ 
publication,  may  have  been  omitted  by  him  from  deliberation,  not 
irom  inadvertence.  At  the  same  time,  we  shoi^ld  more  easily 
allow  to  this  writer  the  benefit  of  the  plea  in  quei^ion,  if  he  had 
executed  le^s  well  that  which  he  has  actually  attempted^  and  we 
have  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  performance  that  we  cannot 
help  wishing  it  were  as  complete  as  it  is  excellent.  Indeed  we' 
Itnow  not  where  to  look  for  a  work  which  might  so  securely  be 
recommended  to  that  class  of  persons  whom  the  author  avows 
himself  to  have  had  principally  in  view ; — ^academical  students  of 
the  mathematics.  Nor,  amidst  the  other  and  more  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate merits  which  we  have  already  ascribed  to  it>  can  we  for- 
get to  mention  a  quality,  in  which  some  mathematical  compositions 
of  considerable  eminence  have  been  greatly  defective-^the  unaf- 
fected language  and  unpretending  manner  in  which  its  principles 
and  results  are  developed. 

This  work  is  handsomely  and,  in  general,  correctly  printed. 
Thers  appean  to  us,  however,  to  h%  no&ing,  either  in  the  quantity 
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of  matter  introduced,  or  in  the  length  and  structure  of  the  analy- 
tical expressions,  wbi^h  could  call  for  the  royal  octavo  size ;  tlie 
only  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  volume  is  rendered  unnecessarily 
cumbersome  and  expensive. 


Art.  V.  The  State  of  the  Established  Church,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  Chancellor 
cf  the  Exchequer,  S^c.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged. 
With  an  Appendix  of  Official  Documents,  pp.  151.  Stock- 
dale,  Pall*MalI,  London.    1810. 


A' 


N  Established  Church  has  for  its  end  the  maintenance  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  it  pursues  that  end  by  the  appointment  of  ministers, 
supported  from  public  funds,  whose  business  it  is  to  perfonn  reli- 
gious offices,  convey  religious  instruction,  and  promote,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  consistent  practice.  It  must  at  all  times,  there- 
fore, be  desirable  to  discuss,  in  what  degree  the  means  employed 
effect  the  end  proposed :  and,  if  any  plans  are  suggested  by  which 

S eater  efficacy  may  be  given  to  the  means,  it  is  important  that 
ey  should  be  fairly  stated  and  considered. 

J3ut,  in  proportion  as  the  subject  involves  considerations  of 
deep  and  serious  concern,  it  is  essentially  requisite  that  tlic 
task  of  discussing  it  should  not  be  lightly  undertaken.  The  per* 
son  who  comes  forward  for  this  purpose  may  reasonably  be  ex« 
pected,  to  have  oreviously  examined  his  competency  to  the  busi- 
ness. He  should  be  satis6ed  that  he  is  not  led  away  by  a 
fondness  for  finding  faults,  and  amusing  the  public  with  plans  of 
fancied  perfection,  never  Jlo  be  realized  in  any  establishments  in 
which  human  beings  are  concerned.  Above  all,  he  should  be 
cautious  not  to  bring  to  the  discussion  a  mind  soured  by  spleen,  or 
perverted  by  prejudice ;  a  disposition  to  give  exaggerated  statements 
g{  existing  imperfections;  and  to  set  off  facts  and  characters 
so  as  to  convey,  on  the  whole,  a  most  unfair  and  false  representa- 
tion. Should  he  be  unfortunately  deficient  in  discretion,  candour, 
or  good  temper,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  whatever  be  his  desire 
of  doing  ^opd  to  the  church,  he  may  inflict  upon  it  serious  and 
positive  injury. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  work  before  us,  who  has  thought 
proper  to  volunteer  his  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  establish- 
ment, is  unquestionably  very  far  from  possessing  these  sterling 
qualities.  In  many  of  his  assertions  respecting  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  church,  and  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  cleigy, 
lie  violates  every  law  of  Justice  and  decorum.    His  invectives  are 
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frequently  eohceived  and  expressed  in  a  spirit  of  the  liiost  deter- 
mined bitterness :  his  statements  are^  in  many  mstances,  false  in  point* 
of  fact ;  and,  i^  almost  all,  liable  to  the  chaise  of  misrepresfen* 
tatJon.  If  it  had  been  his  declared  object  to  degrade  and  Tifify' 
the  plergy,  and  to  loosen  the  hold  which  they  have  and  ought  to' 
hav€»  on  public  esteem,  we  know  not  that  he  could  have  easily 
atdopted  language  more  suited  to  his  views. 

We  havd  often  accounted,  in  our  own  minds,  for  the  great  number 
of  persons  who  have  taken  up  tfie  profession  of  neforming  errorsr 
^nd  abuses  in  all  a^ges,  from  tlie  facility  with  which  it  maj  be  em- 
braced, and  the  pleasure  which  attends  its  exercise,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  peffecdy  easy  to  point  out  corruptions  and  abuses  in 
all  human  institutions.  In  every  system,  at  all  extensive  and  com- 
plicated, the  dullest  of  mortals  has  sufficient  wit  to  discover  some- 
thing which  is  wrong:  add  to  this,  the  more  his  views  are  con- 
fined, the  more  he  sees  matters  in  detail,  and  not  in  their  general 
tendency.  In  the  second  place,  few,  we  fear,  are  whcrfly  exempt 
from  a  slight  sprinkling  of  that  species  of  querulousness,  which 
generates,  at  times,  an  inclination  to  find  fault,  and  makes  the  act' 
of  doing  so  no  unwelcome  employment.  Still  the  generality  of 
persons  will  be  backward  in  indulging  such  a  disposition,  unlessf 
they  can  contrive  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  acting  from 
some  popular  and  virtuous  motive,  and  not  from  the  incitements 
of  private  spleen  and  i]l4iumour.  When  the  character  of  a  reformer 
is  once  assumed,  this  motive  is  readily  supplied.  Intemperance  of 
expression  and  harshness  of  invective  take  the  name  of  compliance 
with  a  strong  feding  of  public  duty.  It  then  becomes  the  office 
of  hardy  and  unbending  virtue  to  give  the  worst  name  to  corruptions 
and  abuses ;  to  pry  with  busy  nicety  into  the  conduct  and  charaotiers 
of  others ;  to  speak  whatever  may  be  deemed  plain  tnUb,  with- 
out reserve;  in  other  words,  to  misrepresent  facts  and  to  convey 
very  injurious  impressions,  by  means  of  exaggerated  statements. 

We  conceive  that  we  are  putting  the  most  favourable  construc- 
tion on  the  motives  of  the  writer  before  us,  when  we  considc^rhim 
as  a  person  deeply  aftlpcted  with  the  love  of  reform,  and  under 
the  influence  of  this  specious  passion  freely  indulging  a  dispo- 
sition to  see  things  in  their  worst  colours.  He  takes  indeed  A-e- 
quent  occasion  to  let  us  know  that  he  is  no  lover  of  fanciful 
schemes.  In  one  place  (p.  S£)  he  says  *  he  has  as  little  inclina- 
tion as  any  one  for  innovations ;'  in  another,  (p.  QO,)  that '  he  has 
an  innate  dread  of  specious  reform:* — ^we  are  not  always,  however, 
disposed  to  take  a  man's  character  of  himself,  and  sometimes  infer, 
from  the  very  anxiety  to  remove  an  imputation,  the  existence  of 
an  inward  consciousness  that  it  is  just«    By  supposing  him  also  to 
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possess  tOQ  little  judgment  to  see  the  full  consequences  of  wha^ 
he  saySy  and  too  little  delicapy  to  feel  the  proper  way  of  statii^ 
\vhat  he  intends,  ^e  may  perhaps,  account,  in  the  least  invidious 
i^anaer,  for  the  coarse  and  mtemperate  invectives  of  which  we 
I^ave.to  complaip. 

.  The  author,  writing  under  the  form  of  letters,  (ten  hi  number,) 
assumes  the  privilege  allowed  by  that  species  of  compositioB,  of 
setting. down  his  matter  in  the  most  desultory  manner.  Frequently* 
when  he  appears  about  to  discuss  a  part  of  the  subject,  he  merely 
gives  a  short  notice  of  it,  and  dies  off  at  once  to  other  topics.  He 
expreiiiSes  himself,  generally  with  freedom,  and  sometimes  with 
force ;  but  his  jiemarks  .are  in  many  instances  too  flippao^  and 
his  occasional  asperity  of  animadversion  highly  reprehensible. 

He  begins  by  complimenting  Mr.  Perceval  on  his  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  the  Established  Church,  iii  wliich  we  are  cordially 
disposed  to  join — and  he  properly  adduces,  as  proofs  of  such  friendly 
disposition,  his  Majesty's  recommendation  to  his  Parliament  to 
consider  the  case  of  small  livings,  and  the  libei^  grmit  made  in 
consequence.  We  liave,  however,  a  very  early  foretaste  of  the 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  liis  observations  are  to  be  conveyed.  He 
calls  (p.  4)  for  ^  a  rigid  and  effectual  reform  of  those  errors  and 
decays  which  have  crept  into  the  Established  Church.'  He  tells 
us  (p%  8)  that,  had  there  been  common  and  decent  attention  and 
zeal, on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  there  would  have  been  at  this  time 
ver^  few  seceders.  Professing  to  feel  great  alarm  at  the  dangers 
which  threaten  the  established  church,  he  wishes  to  lend  his  feeble 
aid  in  its  support,  and  accordingly,  proceeds  to  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  its  decline,  and  to  suggest  the  best  means  of  coun- 
teracting them.  / 

*  In  doing  this,  (he  says,  p.  11,)  I  shall  be  under  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  atU'i  bating  to  the  conduct  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy  the 
greater  part  of  the  evils  which  I  shall  point  out ;  and  of  speaking  of 
their  character  and  conduct  with  a  degree  of  censure  from  uhich  I 
would  willingly  be  spared.  I  must  do  so  with  the  more  reluctance,  be- 
cause  I  am  not  unaware  that  those  who  have  a  motive  difiereut  from 
mine,  constantly  assail  religion  through  its  iTiinistei-s;  and  that,  while 
1  arraign  the  clergy  as  a  body,  I  may  appear  to  lose  sight  of  the  very 
many  (I  still  hope  the  majority)  who  are  entitled  to  very  different  treat- 
ment/ 

He  considers  our  church  establishment  as  consisting  of  well- 
endowed  schools  and  seminaries  for  the  education  of  miuistcrs  of 
religion,  and  large  revenues  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
differeut  orders.  '  Of  these  nuuierous  and  costly  establishments, 
(he  adds,  p.  14,)  there  is  only  o(ie  description  which  has  not  widely 
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degenerated  from  its  original  dbjects  and  ttdlity /  At^P  ^of  sWe^pIftg* 
a  condemnation,  our  readers  may  be  curiotis  to  know,  in  favour  w 
ivbicfa  this  splendid  exception  is  mbde.     He  alludes,  be  says,  to  our 
public  schools,  which  continue  to  afford  a  most  ivise  and  solid  systettt' 
of  education ;  '  but  he  is  bound  to  detach  tVonr  Ae  aj^ause  ^hich- 
he  readily  bestows  on  them,  tlie  modern  slate  bl^our  uiliversifties,' 
JNow,  that  our  public  schools  have  not  departied'from  tfie  design  of 
their  original  institution,  we  readily  agree :  but,  on  whdt  principte* 
it  can  be  asserted  that  they  have  not,  and  Aat  our  universities  have,' 
we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover.     In  both,  combined  with  ma^iy 
evils  which  cannot  be  prevented,  are  found  many  solid  and  substan« 
rial  advantages.     If  it  be  aHotved  that  Otir  public  schools  are  sub^ 
ject  to  the  best  regulations  which  vigilant  attention  and  prospective 
caution  on  die  part  of  those  who  preside,  can  devise ;  that  in  them 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  stirred  to  activity,  and  that  species  of 
emulation  excited,  which  draws  forth  various  talent ;  it  must  also 
be  allowed  that  here  and  there,  from  the  impossibility: of  close  at- 
tention to  individuals,  dulness  will  remain  uninstructed,  and*  Hle- 
ness  escape  without  effectual  correction ;  that  subordination  will 
occasionally  become  relaxed ;  and  that  vicious  habits  will  spread 
a  taint,  where  the  facility  of  contagion  is  necessarily  so  great. 
The  advantages  and  evils,  belonging  to  our  public  schoc^and' 
universities,  are  inseparable  from  the   nature  of  both;  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn,  what  departure  from  the  original  institution  n 
to  be  chatge*d  against  the  one^  which  does  not,  on  the  same 
ground,  and  with  the  same  reason,  apply  to  the  other. 

But  we  must  yet  dwell  a  little  on  the  author's  injurious  state- 
ments respecting  the  universities — statements  so  strong,  that,  if 
opinions  of  them  are  formed  from  his  representations,  they  will  be 
supposed  to  be  mere  sinks  of  depravity  and  corruption.  The- evils* 
which  attach  to  our  present  church  establishment  hi^e  their  fiOiarcB,' 
according  to  him,  in  the  want  of  subordination  and  discipline  at  the 
universities.  In  his  statement  of  the  cause  of  this,  however,  we- 
can  scarcely  believe  him  serious.  *  Much  of  it  is  owing,*  he  says,, 
(p.  16,)  *  to  die'  introduction  of  many  persons  to  the  higher  offices  of 
this  establishment,  upon  mere  principles  of  charity,  wiUi  little  re- 
ference to  weight,  talents,  and  respectability.'  He  tells  us,  that 
'  poverty  and  prescription  become  almost  the  only  passports  to 
fellowships  of  colleges,*  that  '  young  men  of  highest  attainmeifts, ' 
liberal  fortunes  and  manners,  are  frequently  dismissed  to  make 
way  for  persons  who  have  no  other  recommendation  but  their 
poverty,  and  of  genius  and  pursuits  very  little  elevated  above  those 
ofacoanuo^meehanic'  (p..  IB.)  If  we  wished  to  give  a  notable 
Ulstance  of  a  man  writing  on  .a  subject  of  wluch  his  ignorance  is 
complete  in  every  part,  we  know  not  how  we  could  possibly  se-. 
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leet  a  aiore  Mitbuctive  specimeB  than  this,    h  is.  sio^ulari  that^ 
vhile  Ilia  general  bead  of  acciisatioa  against  the  universities  is  that 
of  a  wide  departufe  frcmi  dieir  original  institutuHiy  he  should  rest 
ttpona.charge^  which  has  itsonljr  foundation  in  the  necessary  ad- 
herence to  -tibe  terms  of  that  institution ;  and  in  regard  to  which 
A  defMurture  from  those  terms  would,  if  practicable,  be,  of  all 
diin^,  the  most  desirable:   since  the  only  cases  where  inferior 
merit  and  iUrfounded  pretensions  place  men  in  offices  of  acade- 
inieal  trust  and  emolument  are  precisely  those,  in  which  a  free 
choice  is  precluded  by  the  unfortunate  restriction  of  statutes* 
Throwing  these  cases  out  of  the  question  as  admitting  no  reme- 
dj,  we  can  state  from  the  best  authority,  that  the  assertion  is  pal- 
pably untrue :  that  whc^'ever  freedom  of  election  is  permitted,  the 
claims  of  talent,  learning,  and  character  are  principally  considered, 
and  that  Ae  most  scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to  the  means  of  ba- 
lancii^  the  diffierent  pretensions  of  candidates.  The  dai^r  evident- 
ly is  from  a  different  quarter,  from  too  much  weight  being  al- 
lowed to  wealth  and  ea:traneous  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  claims 
6t  deserving  and  unbefriended  poverty.  If  any  well-founded  accu- 
sation of  this  nature  could  be  brought  against  the  universities,  we 
sboold  then  i^ee  duit  they  had  departed  from  their  original  institu- 
tion^ and  deserved  some  severity  of  invective.   As  the  matter  stands, 
we  apprehend  that  the  public  will  perceive,  in  the  ground  of  the 
insinuations  here  thrown  out,  the  fullest  assurance^  diat  in  reality 
no  improper  influence  is  suffered  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of 
academical  preferments,  and  that  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  claims 
of  merit.    In  fact,  the  state  of  things  in  the  universities  is  on  that 
fMting  which  is  most  natural  and  most  desirable.     The  road  of 
preferment  is  open  to.  all;  a  fair  encouragement  is.^ven  to  talent 
and  industry;  and  in  proportion  as  those  who  depend  on  themselves 
for  advancmn^it,  are  likely  to  make  the  greatest  exertions,  in  dint 
proportion,  and  no  other,  do  instances  abound  of  persons  rising 
from  inferior  walks  of  life  into  stations  of  academical  trust  and 
power.    But  the  author  proceeds — ^ 

*  The  corntption  of  manners  mffcred  by  these  persona  to  exist  among 
the  stttdentis  is  the  groundwork  of  the  greater  part  of  the  calamities 
which  now  threaten  the  church.  There  is  no  pennon  who  has  been  a . 
member  of  either  of  these  places  of  education  who  roust  not  be  sensible^ 
that  there  are  more  vice  and  profligacy  of  manners  countamnced  at  our 
universities,  whdVe  a  direct  and  obvious  check  exists,  than  would  be 
suffered  to  take  place  among  its  members  afterwards,  when  they  arrive 
At  situations  in  life  which  present  no  positive  restraints ;  and  that  the 
scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  which  pass  unnoticed  (or  at  least  are  inef- 
fectually noticed)  by  those  who  cannot  he  Ignorant  of  them,  wonld  in 
this  metropolis  subject  the  perpetrators  to  the  correction- of  the  police.' 
— p.  20.  •  •  J  ..  .      -. 
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It  mtut  be  observed,  Att  in  this  powegcf(apd  otben  to  Ibe^ 
effect)  the  \f rker  talks  of  profligacy,  oorruptioft,  &c.  not  m  'uM* 
^emtsA  to  the  uraversitiesy  but  as  belonging  to  them  geheniUy^  and 
characterising  them  systematicaUy--HM)t  as  existkig  in  .spite  of  th# 
endeavours  of  those  who  preside,  but  as  coontenanced^  or  cowwved 
at  by  them.  These,  in  Mith,  are  hard  terms ;  and,  if  infemy  would 
indeed  attach  to  4ie  accused  party,  provided  the  charge  couM 
admit  of  proof;  it  cannot  be  much  less  infamous  in  the  ae« 
eos^rto  have  advanced  it,  on  light  grouwis,  widiout  pioof>  and 
virithout  support. 

How  then  is  the  accusation  to  be  met  ?  Nc^  surely  by  denyk^ 
that  any  instances  of  vice  and  insubordination  occur  in  the  universi* 
.ties.  Wherever  any  large  nnmber  of  human  beings  are  eol* 
leeted,  there,  we  fear,  sonie  vicious  taint  will  always  be  found. 
At  an  age  when  passipn  is  headstrong,  when  the  restraint  of  rei^ 
son  is  feeble,  and  the  rein  of  authority  ill  endured,  it  were  iur 
deed  to  expect  too  much,  to  hope  that  any  d^ee  of  vigilance 
and  caution  could,  in  every  instance,  repress  the  tendency  to  irre- 
.  gulanty  and  excess.  But  the  accusation  mtay  be  confidently  me^ 
by  stating  that  the  cases  of  coiruption  and  excess  are  exceptions  to 
ike  general  system  of  mamiers,  and  to  the  general  habits  th^ere  ei^ 
tablished.  These  are,  in  the  main,  correct,  decorous,  and  proper. 
On  what  plea  the  au^vor  can  pretend  to  ^tifyhi^  assertion  of 
^  countenance  and  connivance  at  irregularities  in  the  miversities/ 
we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  ju^e,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  exj^ato. 
The  experience  of  ail  '  who  have  been  members  of  these  places 
of  education^  will  not,  \ve  are  fully  conviuced,  supply  him  WMik  a 
ini^ie  instance  of  this  descfiption.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  in- 
form him,  diat  nodiing  is  ottutted  in  the  maintenance  of  becoin- 
ing  discipline,  which  discreet  and  cautious  v^ilance  oaa  suggest. 
•He  cannot  surely  require  to  be  reminded,  that,  in  such  matters, 
there  muist  always  be  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  means  to  the 
end ;  that  what  is  desirable,  is  not  always  practicable ;  diat  when 
the  rein  of  discipline  is  drawn  tao  t^t,  its  purposes  will  oH^en 
be  defeated;  and  that  authority  exercised  wiUiout judgment  frcs- 
^uentlypfovokes  a  resistance  leading  to  an  increase  of  the  evib 
which  it  was  intended  to  repress.  That  the  persons  who  preside  m 
tile  universities  regulate  their  exertions  in  maintaining  discipline, 
by  moderation  and  discretion,  we  do  and  must  believe :  but  we 
pronounce,  witbout  hesitation,  die  statement  of  ^Ifiil  connivance 
at  vice,  to  be  a  ntost  unfounded  and  injurious  cahimuy. 
'  Having  afforded  this  view  of  the  manners  of  the  universities,  lie 
ptiooeeds  to  a  sketch  equally  just  and  correct  of  their  religious  stu- 
dies, and  the  attendanca  on  divine  worship.  He  states,  that 
■*  Christianity  forms  little  or  no  part  of  the  regular  plan  of  in- 
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^^ti  action ;'  that^  .'  contrary  to  die-  experieQce  in  every  other  pro* 
i^ssioii,  cs^diclate(^  for  our  ministry  are  taught  every  branch  of 
science  but  thai  in  which  they  are  to  practice ^*  (p.  £1 ;)  and  that 
./  th^  principles  of  religion  form  no  step  whatever  to  the  degree  at 
}  j^iu^bridge,  and  at  Oxford  a  very  trifling  one*'  p.  $4.     These  aaser- 
.dous.  we  must  again  meiet  with  a  positive  denial.   Certain  it  is,  diat, 
i9^  the  universities  are  places  of  general  education  for  persons  in 
.^yery  station  of  life,  the  iustruction  must  be  extended  to  the  seve^ 
r^i  fff^rts  of  usefuUearuing,  i>ot  confined  to  one  in  particular.    Cer- 
tain too  it  is,  that,  preparatory  to  the  exercise  of  every  profession, 
the  sacred,  as  well  as  others,  a  foundation  must  be  laid  in  the 
Jb^owledgeof  the  learned  languages,  and  of  ethics,  and  in  the  ge» 
neral  improvement  of  the  reasoning. faculties — and,  in  consequence, 
to  these  general  objects  the  course  of  academical  iostruction  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  mainly  directed.     But  indepei^dently  of  these  prepa- 
jr^tory  studies,  it  is  .well  known  that,  at  bo^  tlie  universities  (no 
Jes^  at  Cambridge,  of  which  this  writer  expressly  denies  the  fact, 
.than  at. Oxford,  of  which  he  hardly,  allows  it)  lectures  en  the  es- 
sential parts  of  theology  are  expressly  given,  forming,  perhaps,  no 
^art  of  the  subject  jnatter  gf  exanwation  for  degrees,  but  still  en* 
J4u  ciag,  op  the  whole,  no  incoasiderable  portion  of  attention  to 
.these  gbiects. 

^.  Qn  the ,  subject  of  divine  service,  he  says  that,  '  the  attend- 
ani^e  on  it  is  rather  a  roU-call  than  a  rdigious  duty  ;*  that  ^  it  is 
hurried  over,  lik^e  a  burthensome  ceremony,  that  young  men  go 
.there  iutoxiqated,'  &c.  &c.  p.  £2.  Here  we  perceive  die  same 
complete  misrepresentation  of  substantial  truth;  yet  so  connected 
Vvith  incidental  facts  as, not  to  be  prxHiounced  absolute  falsehood. 
43y.  the  very  repetition  of  religious  duties,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  feeling  of  solemnity  too  frequently  wears  away,. and  that  the 
attention  .is  too  apt  to  flag:  on  this  accomit  a  tendency  will 
always  exist,  in  those  who  are  obliged  to  a  continual  round  erf* 
^attendance,  to  substitute  a  mere  forms^  observance  for  the  essence 
ifu^d;Spirit  of  the  duty.  This,  evil^  we  fear,  is  seated  in  human 
jiature, laud  if  the,.autjb[or  could  discover  any  means  of  wholly 
.preventing  it„  be  would  confer  no  common  service  on  mankind. 
But  it  is  decidedly  untiue,  that  ai\y  systematic  neglect,  any  general 
delicacy  in  th^  mod^  of  performing  the  services  in  college  cha 
pels,  assists  and  prA>motes  this  tendenoy.  When  he  asserts  that 
the  students  ^  g0  to  the  phapels  intoxicated,'  what  does  he  mean  tp 
impress  on .  the  public  mind  ?'  That  college  chapels  are  scenes  of 
^labitual  riot  and  debauchery  ?  Perhaps  he  may  have  die  ^modesty 
.to  confess  that  this,  is  not  his  meaning;  but  that  he  has  beard  oi 
si^h  thin^.  And  what  species  of  indecorum^  and  excess  is  thers, 
.we^a;  ^ky  of  i^hic)i,.ui. schools,. in  uniyersities,  in.  all  public 
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bodies,  he  an^  every  one  must  not  have  heard  some  single  instance? 
■  It  is  at  once  pr6voking  and  £tinriliating  to  have  to  nbtice  su<^h 
absurd  trash. 

Fronl  these  opinions  respecting  the  state  of  the  universities,  ni 
which,  as  he  insinuates,  is  seated  the  root  of  all  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  he  proceeds,  in  the  same  strain  of  petulant  invective, 
to  "animadvert  on  the  usual  mode  of  examination.  Restates  his 
belief  tliat  there  are  few  instances,  in  which  a  graduate  who  can 
procure  testimonials  to  character,  construe  a  chapter  in  the  Greelc 
Testament,  and  answer  some  questions  from  Grotius,  may  not 
succeed  in  procuring  holy  orders.  He  adds  a  facetious  statement 
6{  the  church  having  been  deemed  '^an  hospital  for  incurables,*  &C. 
(p.  26.) '  It  is  certainly  true,  that  a  liberal  education,  a  moral  cha- 
racter' certffied  in  a  regular  form,  and  a  competent  knowledge  in 
the  peculib*  studies  of  the  profession,  ascertained  by  an  examina- 
tion of  no  great  depth,  do  furnish  the  usual  passport  for  holy  or^ 
ders;  and  we  "know  not  that  any  material  alteration  for  the  better  ' 
could  be  made.^  It  is  also  true,  that  the  most  learned,  zealous, 
and  judicious  prelates,  have  followed  this  plan,  without  thinking 
that  a  greater  degree  of  strictness  would  materially  conduce  to 
the  interests  of  the  church  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  this  writer's 
expression,  that  *  so  lax  has  become  the  examination  for  holy  or- 
ders,' an  expriession  well  calculated  to  promote  his'  views  of  de"- 
grading  the  clergy  in  public  estimation— no  greater  laxity  now  pre- 
vails on  this  matter,  than  at  all  former  periods.  Ideas  of  theoreti- 
cal perfectioi\  in  die  ministers  of  religion  sound  extremely  well. 
^6t,  W'hen  we  come  to  consider  the  matter  pi*actically,  we  must 
descend  into  common  life,  and  find  what  standard  of  clerical  per- 
fection it  is  possible  for  us  to  attain.  On  the  subject  of  moral 
character  and  conduct,  all  must  be  agreed:  On  that  of  profes* 
sional  acquirements  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  competent 
information  on  the  several  topics,  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  general  mass  of  tile  clergy.  Deep  and  extensive  erudition 
must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  belong  only  to  a  few.  Surely 
this  author  himself  will  not  seriously  contend  that  a  want  of  libersfl 
attainments  characterises  our  present  clergy,  or  that  geij^eral  insi- 
nuations of  gross  ignorance  are  not  palpably  fklse. 

We  next  advance  to  his  representations  of  the  c^iaxacter  anfl 
condui^t  of  the  dergy.  These  are  conveyed  in  laiiguage  too  rud6 
and  disguTJting  to  be  quoted  at  length.  One  or  tvyo  passages  will 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  their  general  style. 

He  says,  (p.  .*)?,)  that,  *  as  is  too  often  the  case,  pietj'  appertains 
to  every  species  of  worship,  except  our  own — that  the  Methodists, 
8cc.  have  none  of  that  slovenly  indifference  which  marks  the  con- 
duct of  80  many  of  ottr  own  clergy*—*  that  a  great  proportion  of 
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.  ik^m  betray  an  indifference  of  conduct,  and  u  dissolutjme».^t 
\mr9,y^)mh  is  most  sbamefiit/  &€.**  Again^  '  Is  there  a  sdbject  ^ 
public  corruption  and  profligacy,  the  developement  of  which  does 
Bot  dkcovo*  its  reverend  associates  and  abettors?'  p.  38*  la  the 
higher  orders  of  the  phurch,  he  tells  us,  ^  we  are  too  often  obliged 
to  witness  a  kind  of  njegative  virtue,  which  is  removed  bot  one  de- 

See  from  positive  misconduct/  pp.  39.  At  pp.  68,  GQ^  &c.  are  nio$t 
Ise  representatiotKs  of  the  general  manner  of  performing  the 
church  ser^'ices,  the  neglect  of  rubricd  duty,  aiul  the  style  of 
preaching.  We  are  fully  aware  that  he  frequently  qualifies  his  ex- 
pression^ by  the  terms  *  many  of  the  clergy,'  *  in  many  instances/ 
and  so  forth ;  but  this  leaves^  in  full  force,  our  general  complaint  qf 
inflamed  and  exaggerated  statements,  calculated  and  designed  to  ex- 
.jcite  very  injurious  impr^sipons.  However,  he  jdoes  not  always  ex- 
hibit even  this  appearance  of  qualification.  At  p.  109,  we  have 
/  A  parochial  clergy  thus  indolent  and  depraved  J  And  again, '  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Church  of  England  is  now  a  scandal 
to  religion^ 

On  compressions  so  coarse  and  indecent,  it  is  needless  to  ofier 
any  remarl^s— except  that  they  proceed  from  a  '  professed  friend  to 
the  Church  !*  We  will,  however,  notice  one  or  two  of  the  featurqg 
which  characterise  this  sort  of  statement,  in  order  to  put  the  reader 
on  his  guard. 

In  the  first  place,  these  representations  proceed  on  the^  assump- 
.tion  of  a  position  admirably  calculated  to  sanction  calumny,  and 
mislead  opinion,  viz.  that  it  is  always  allowable  to  attribute  to 
a  whole  order  of  men  the  faults  of  a  few  of  its  members,  L^t 
this  be  once  assumed,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  may  be 
proved.  By  the  same  accurate  and  conclusive  style  of  reasoning, 
our  nobility  may  be  styled  gan^esters ;  our  lawyers  cheats ;  and 
our  soldiers  poltroons.  An  excellent  opening  is  thus  made  for 
every  species  of  abuse  and  misrepresentation,  of  which  those  whose 
taste  lies  this  way  may  take  full  advantage. 

In  the  second  place,  these  statements  proceed  on  the  representa- 
tion of  occasional  practices,  as  regular  and  systematic  habits. 
'  A  fox<i>chace,  an  horse-race,  &c.  it  seems,  is  never  without  its  re- 
verend attendants.'  p.  30.  Now  what  is  the  real  force  of  this  ex* 
pression,  and  of  an  hundred  siniilar  ones  which  might  be  pro- 
duced? If  the  inconsistency  of  such  pursuits  with  the  clerical 
character  be  maintained,  they  on]y  prove,  at  the  most,  that  some  in- 
dividuals, out  of  a  large  number,  act  improperly.  If,  on  the  other 
jhand,  it  be  granted  that  it  is  not  positively  reprehensible  in  acleigy- 
man  to  indulge,  occasionally,  in  some  of  these  amusements,  and 
that  the  fault  lies  in  that  excessive  attachment  to  diem  which  causes 
the  neglect  of  important  duties:  then  the  unffurpef^  is  mor^  strike 
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Xi^  the  third  place,  it  should  be  well  repiembered,  that  tlie  maoy 
iil3tai)<ce3  of  regular  and  virtuous  demeanour  in  the  clergy  pass 
unobserved,  whilst  every  single  instance  .of  di^aceful  conduct 
aftrikes  the  public  eye^  and  is  eagerly  pressed  on  general  notice* 
'  J)o  nQt,'  says  this  civil  declaioiery  ^  our  courts  of  justice  teem 
with  their  .offences/  &c.8u:..  p.  38.  Thus,  if  one  or  two  indi* 
vid^als  incur  .public  censure^  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  sen* 
fences  of  gmieral  declamation  which  ins^  be  framed  agsii^i^  the 
inaiiners  and  condnct  of  die  clergy  >t  large.  On  the.  odier  hand^ 
tbpse  who  devote  idieiiiselves  to  the  meritorious  4]schaige  of  their 
{uncMons^  maain  unknown  to  ally  except  the  small  circle  ampngst 
whom  they  immediately  converse.  Their  silent  virtues^  the  retire^ 
gra(:es  of  their  character,  are  not  obtruded  on  the  public  eye.  ^  JSq 
busy  examiner  into  '  the  state  of  the  established  church'  es^pal^iat^ 
on  the  strict  propriety  of  their  conduct,  nor  on  their  earnest  ei^eiN 
vours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  entrusted  to  their  cbaige^ 
That  ^uch  instances  exist,  that  they  exist  in  great  numbers,  wear0 
prgpor^  confidently  tomaintaii) ;  and  we  are  convinced  that,  if  the 
aklineators  ^  of  the  whole  order'  would  take  die  troubled  CQmf 
paring  the  number  of  those  who  do  honour  to  their  profession^ 
with  those. who  disgrace  it,  they  would  feel  and  acknpwledge  the 
marked  injustice  of  the  vague  and  comprehensive  iovecdv^  usually 
thrown  out  against  them. 

There  is  anpther  representation  of  the  writer,  on  which , we  widb 
to  remark,  as  unfair  at^d  unfounded.  We  mean  die  invidious  comH 
parisons  between  the  ministersof  the  Established  Qmrph,  and  tho^is 
of  dissenting  sects.  '  The  Method^t^  the  Roman  Catholicithe  Anar 
baptist,  and  the  Presbyterian,  have  none  of  that  dovenly.  indifference* 
which  marks  the  conduct  of  so  many  of  our  own  clei!gy-\p*  37^*--' 
^  The  established  religion  was  ne%'er  more  grievously  negl^tea,  form«i 
ing,  one  may  almost  say,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  zeal  and  piety  which  marks  the  conduct  of  every  one  of  the  W9t* 
merous  sects  with  which  the  country  abounds.'  p.  d.  We  have  no 
pleasure  in  casting  impiitations  on  others,  but  we  qannot  suffer  such 
mjnrious  comparisons  to  pass  without  notice.  Many  ministersof  dia«- 
saitiog  sects  amongst  us,  have,  no  doubt,  their  virtues  and  ^ir  merits; 
Wt  we  are  yet  tokam  on  what  ground  their  general  charac^r  is.  to 
beiixed  at  so  high  a  point  above  that  of  the  Establi^ed  Cburck. 
Are  they  to  claim  an  exemption  from  those  failings  and  vicas  which 
are  so  iiMlustrioiisly  marked,  whenever  they  occur,  in  the  regular 
clergy  ?  Are  they  never  actuated  by  secular  motives,  9Xid  views  of 
worldly  interest  i    If  their  zeal  is  to  be  the  theme  of  panegyric,  is  it 
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not,  in  mdny  cases,  a  feal  which' commonty  diaracferi^cistKe  weaker 
party— *k  zeal  founded  on  views  of  acquiring  influence,  and  insdnng 
proselytes,  for  purposes  of  secular  advantage?  Ch',  ift  it  nof  frequent- 
ly grounded  in  feelings  of  enthusiasm — feelings  which  have  little 
tendeocy  to  generate  sdund  practi(ral  piety,  and  even  sometimes 
cotisbt'Wfth  very  corrupt  manners?  Is  not  their  ignorance  fre- 
quentiy  of  ihe  lowest  description ;  their  style  of  pulpit  oratory  snch 
as  to  shock  isommon  sense  ?  '  Is  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  in  par- 
ticuiar,  to  be  admired  (we  speak  generally)  for  the  sincerity  of  hi* 
inward  piety,  in  opposition  to  the  cold;  formality  of  otitward  rites  ? 
We  wish  at  all  times  to  avoid  the'  necessity  "of  reflecting  npon 
others ;  but,  if  the  subject  is  forced  upon  us,  we  are  bold  to  pro- 
fess that,  by  whatever  test  the  question  be  tried,  the  establi^ed 
dergy  will  gainby  eVery  fair  comparison  with  the  ministers  of  other 
iects,  taken  singly  or  collectively. 

•'  To  what  length,  then,  perhaps  this  writer  may  ask,  are  we  dis- 
posed to  go?  Do  we  wish  to  contend  that  all  accusations  against 
dieeiergy  are  destitiltc  of  foundation  ?  By  no  me^lns  :  we  readily 
grant  that  instances  of  indecorous  conduct  occasionally  oc<rtir ;  ana 
that  easeir  of  inattention  and  indifference  are  observable,  which 
reflect  nmch  disrcedit  on  individuals.  But  we  scntple  not  to  aflifm 
that  die  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  taken  in  their  genera? 
chanrcter,  arfe  respectable  for  thteir  attainments,  decorous  in  their  de- 
meanour, end  attentive  to  their  duties.  We  will' go  farther,  and  state 
o»r  bdief  that  tJiere  nearer  was  a  period  in  which  the  clei^  were 
more  characterised  by  sound  sense,  respectable  bdiaviour,  and 
rational  piety,  than  the  present.  We  be||eve  too,  that,  within  a 
few-  years,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  active  zeal 
amongst  them ;  caused,  no  doubt,' in  part  by  the  necessity  of  resist- 
ing  the  invasions  of  ignorant  fanatics.  We'  speak  not  of  that 
heated  and  intemperate  zeal  whidi  places  religion  rather  inmysticn! 
feeling  liian  in  sound  morality;  which,  formed  to  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  vulgar  ever  prone  to  the  workings  of  enthusiasm,.* 
ikAs  with  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  aids  the  purposes  of  schism ; 
b»t  of  that  more  guarded  zeal  which,  if  less  inteT)se  in  its  energy, 
is  niDi«>  sound  in  its  principles,  and  more  beneficial  in  its  effects ; 
which  impels  to  an  attentive  discharge  of  all  religious  duties,  and 
pnraaes  the  forward  course  of  endeavouring  to  make  men  truly 
pious  i»  th^r  feelings,  and  practically  virtuous  in^their  conduct. 

But  it  is  not  to  die  parochial  clergy  that  this  writer^s  animad- 
versions are  confined.  The  higher  orders  are  blamed  for  suffer- 
ing* these  things  to  be.  *  The  indiffertnct,  and  often  total  igffo^ 
ranee  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  about  the  matter.*  p.  43. 
Again,  <  it  ia  impossible  that  thia  would  be  tlie  state  of  th?  church* 
^-     .  ...  if 
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if  thehigtMHf^orders  did  ^ir  duty/  tec;  p*  7^  If^he  means  to tn^  that 
say  pofsible  v^Uance  in  tjhe  foveming  part  of  the  churcfa  coitid 
MJsiollY.prevept  incbvidoal  instances  of  andecorons  conduct,  hek 
complttely  mi^akeii^  •  If  he  means  to  iiisin«ate,  Cliat  the  condact 
of  the,  goveixung  part  o^  the  church  exhibits'  an  tmwiHingness  to 
make  proper  enquiideainto  the  state  of-  matters  under  their  charge, 
.and  a  backwardness  »to  interfere,  oil 'just  oeci^ions,  we  believe  draft 
experience  will  give  a  direct  negative  to  his  assertions.  Scantj, 
indeed,  must  be  bis- knowledge, 'if  it  have  not  supplied  him 
with  many  instances  ol*  persons  in  the  highest  stations  of  rti^ 
d)urch,  who  unite,  totgt*aiit<respectabiIity  of  private  character,  and 
great  extent  of  learning,. a  mostsesdous  attention'to  ^Uie  dutiesof 
^eir,  charge,  an  anxioua  desire. to  pi^wda  ag«nst  abuses,-  Jind  t# 
promote,  by  precept,  discipline,  and  example,  the  proper  discharge 
f^f  all  important  duties, 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  tns  to  foUow  the  autiior  through  his 
statement.of  the  several  csusesof  evil  to  the  chtffCh,  and- bis  plans 
£or. removing  them.  We  arethe  Jesstaiucioust to-do  this,  as'We  per** 
.eeive  little  that  has  not  been  oftte, produced  before,  lor  that  evinces 
either  sagacity,  judgment^j  or  competence  ta  die  siit^t  He  eom^ 
plains  .ol'  the  f^iity  of  granting  licenses  (e  dasenting.ttiinisters,'tl»i 
distribution  of  pnefiermepitsby  privatSehands,  thei  uneqimtdimion  of 
church  property,  and  the  non*residence  of  the  clevgy;  On  the  4«tt6f^ 
lie  remarks,  p;  4fi,  with  hisii8uaLflippanc(y,  that  Sir  W;  Scot'^Biil 
W|».  ^  unwise,  unnecsessary,.. and  impnlcticabl^.'  .  He^ devotes ^om 
whole  letter  (p«  80)  to  the  defenf^e  of  tyithes,  and  aaotlwf(p.  94)  ^ 
.the  subject  of  small  livings^  and  the  mode  of  augm»htadon.        •' 

He  expresses  himself  £peliagly  alive  to /the  injury  wbieb  dA 
Established  Church  is  sattoining- from  the  '  rapid  and  ahmnh^  in4> 
crease  of  secedem  from  its. rites  an^  offices,  and  pvofesses  M 
nnxious  desire  to  remedy  the  evil  by  the  >mo6t  dfeetnai  wseaas  dM 
can  be  devised.  The  subject  is  certainly  important^  and^destrHnOo 
be  deeply  considered.  •  .  .   ,  /  r^     ..::*J' 

Whilst  human  nature  nsnains  a^it  is,>  some'diffHWoe  of  opil* 
nion  on  these  interesting  topics  must  always  subsist .  ^Wfaem.tfiVtie 
profession  of  religious  tenets  is  tolerated  ,v  and  wheratthe  spnttof 
proselytiam  is  allowed  to  exert  itself  without  reetraint;  'tlwre-'die 
variations  of  opinion  and  the  division  into  sects  will- most  aboandi 
It  is  difficult  to  bring  into  compaiison  the*  present  nltmberof  :se* 
coders  from  our  church  and  that  of.fonner.perissis  ;.birtV'^iitidoubt* 
edly,  at  no  time  since  the  reformation  (bar4l>e  nnabei  been  tnoon^ 
siderable.  Witness  the  publications  of  the  several  periods,  teem^ 
ing  nearly,  as 'BEHich  virsth  complaints  of  I  ^e  alanning  increase  of 
dissenters  ^  ; those  of  the  present  day<  .  Witness  «bo  tiie  political 
influence  which.fai^ory  shews  tfaemi at. all  periods  to  have  obtained. 

It 
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It' 19  natural  for  m'to  sde^,  in  an  exa^erated  point  of  ^mw,  an  etril 
wlttch  exists  in  our  own  days,  wad  to  suppose  it  greater  than  it  hsm 
ever  been.  All  matters  of  this  kind,  however,  are  subject  to  altef- 
iiatioa%.  Particular  opimons,  feelings,  and  prgudicea^,  become 
current,  spread  for  a  time,  and  afterwands  die  away.  If  the  present 
be  a  period  in  which  secession  from  the  church  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease, a  time  may  come  when,  from  causes  eqaally  unassignabie, 
it  may  decline.  We  are  unwilling  to  augur  an  inaease  to  an  tint- 
limited  extent,  which  will  end  in  the  dowafal  of  die  Eatablisb- 
ment..  We  certainly  cannot  allow  that  any  /ncreasiM^  negligence  of 
our  clergy  is  productive  of  the  evil;  at  the  same  time^  we  are  fiiUj 
sensible  that  an'  augmentation  of  zeal  and  activity  on  their  part 
iBUst  ever  fumi^  the  most  powerful  means  of  ched^ing  and  diini* 
nishit^it. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  author's  proposals  for  preventing  tiie 
increase  of  dissenters,  we  differ  from  him  very  essentially  respecting 
ibe  means  by  which  thb  increase  will  not  be  prevented.  It  moat 
certainly  will  noi  be  prevented  by  the  plan  which  he  pursues  of 
(di^ading  the  r^ubr  clergy  in  public  estiinaiion,  by  exaggerating 
tbeir  faalts»  by  dwelling  with  malignant  pleasure  on  every  topic  of 
invective,  mi.  affixing,  as  stains  on  the  whole  order,  instances  of 
bad  conduct,  whicby  in  exception  to  the  geoenil  praettee,  occur  ki 
individual  members. 

Amongst  the  most  important  subjects  connected  with  the  in* 
crease  of  dissenters,  is  that  of  granting  licenses  to  dissenting  mi"* 
Waters  in  the  manner  now  allowed  by  law.  This  is  a  subfect  which 
must  be  toadied  (if  it  >ever  be  touched)  with  a  very  tender  hand, 
feelings  and  prejudicee^  of  the  strongest  end  wannest  kkid,  are 
trembungly  alive  upon  it.  Not  only  must  we  avoid  the.  slightest 
wlation  of  the  genuine  principles  of  a  free  toleration,  but 
also  eviery  approach  to  it.  At  the  same  time,**the  case,  as  it 
Q0W  ataods^.  is  truly  alarming.  The  lowest  and  vilest  of  human 
beings  may  commence  gospel  ministers  at  nJeaainre— may  preach 
aojr..  absHidities  when  and  where  they  please-**-if  tiiey  fiul  of 
Ijatenecs  in  one  place  they  may  try  their  fortunes  in  another — ^tfae 
licenses  do  not  merelv  supply  ministers  to  existing  congregations^ 
they. tend  to  create  ibem.  Successive  swarms  of  teaiSb&rB  roans 
dnxwgH  the  country,  and  feed,  with  a  continual  supply,  that  appo^- 
tile  for  noveltji  wlucb  prevails  amongst  the  vulgar,  m  a  manner  the 
meat  fiivourable  to  their  views.  The  matter,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  certainly  deserves  to  be  weighed  widi  the  moat  serions 
attention. 

Another  measure  which  caHa  for  immediate  notice,  is  soom  ef- 
fectual augmentation  of  the  stipend  to  the  mimster  in  those  parishes 
where  it  is  now  too  small  to  provide  for  the  performance  of  the 
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ehurob  serftioe^  at  least  once  every  Sunday.  In  these  circumstance^ 
Vi  it  to  be  wondered,  if  the  methodist  preacher  is  successful^  if 
schism  and  diesensioo  spread,  and  the  church  loses  its  members  ? 
Whatever  remedy  be  thought  most  advisable,  it  is  evident  that  the 
^idsiiog  evil  is  extremely  striking ;  and  that  justice,  and  poUcy^ 
equally  call  for  some  speedy  correction.  There  remains  ai^other 
subj^cti  which  it  is  surprising  .that  a  government,  well  disposed  tq 
the  Ssiablished  Church,  should  have  so  Jong  neglected.  We  allude 
to  the  want  of  accommodation  in  churches,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
large  and  populous  districts.  We  wUl  give  this  in,  the  words  of 
the  author. 

*  TIms  de&:i^acyof  churches  must  be  apparpnt.  to.every  one.  The 
parish  of  MarY4e4>onne  alone  is  said  to  coiitain  60,000  inhabitantS| 
while  its  church  will  not  accommodate  more  than  900  persons.  That 
of  St*  Pancras  is  in  the  same  predicament.  And  many  other  instances, 
of  the  same  sort,  exist  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  various  parts  of  tha 
kingdom.  On  what  ground  this  indispensable  object  has  been  so  long 
postponed,  or  can  be  any  longer  delayed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
The  plea  of  economy,  on  such  a  subject,  can  only  be  coupled  with  the 
most  disgraceful  hypocrisy.  Shall  a  nation,  possessing  a  public  revenue 
superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  states  of  Europe  combined,  have-no 
part  of  it  to  bestow  on  that  religbn  which  is  onr  safe-guard  here,  ami 
our  only  means  of  happiness  herei^r  ?  Have  we  the  means  of  enriching 
favoured  families  who  want  nothing,  and  caii  we  found  g^ols,  bridges, 
roads,  Jbairacks,  &c.  &c.  and  have  nothing  to  space  towards  affording  the 
people  at  large  the  means  of  attending  divine  worship  Y  p.  131,  &c. 

Unquestionably,  if  we  wish  the  people  to  remain  attached  tadni 
dmrch  establishment,  we  must  give  them  the  means  of  attendiag 
Ae  church  service.  If  we  wish  to  check  the  growth  of  faereey  and 
schism,  we  must  not  leave  matters  in  that  state  which  affords  de« 
cided  advantages  to  the  dissenting  interests  over  those  of  the  cbusch^ 
Dissenters  of  all  descriptions  provide,  without  the  smallest  impedi^ 
inenty  abundant  accommodation  for  the  most  nwnemus  coof^^ar* 
tions.  To  what  thenare  we  to  attribute  so  striking  an  inattettttoai 
Has  Ae  existence  of  the  evil  admitted  of  doubt  ?  Has  ittiot  b^ea 
pressed  with  sufficient  earnestness  on  the  notice  of  our  legislasorsl 
or  have  difficulties  of  any  magnitude  opposed  the  desired  retRiedy  I 
We  most  sincerely  hope,  that  the  wishes  and  expectations  t>f  the 
friends  to  the  Establi^ed  Church,  on  this  subject,  v(rill  wit  remain 
loi^  di^ppointed;  and  that,  assodnasdrcunifstances  permit,  some 
effectual  plan  will  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  parliametit. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  "Lieutenant 
General  Tarleton,  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

;  on  the  Army  Estimates^  MarcJi  4,  1811.  8vo.  pp.  56. 
London.    J.  tubers,  Bond  Street. 

nPHIS  is  no  common  pamphlet :  criticisms  we  have  had  of  alf 
^  sizes,  from  the  ponderous  quarto  down  to  the  newspaper  pa- 
ragraph, on  the  policy  and  conduct  of  our  present  system  of  war- 
fare in  the  Peninsula ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  recommended 
to  our  attention  by  circumstances  of  such  weight  and  authority 
as  those  possessed  by  the  work  before  us;  the  work,  as  the  title- 
page  informs  us, ,  of  a  senator  and  a  soldier,  of  one  who  has  him- 
self commanded  armies,  (at  least  at  home,)  and  who  still  boasta 
a  share  in  our  public  councils;  of  Banastre  Tarleton,  Esq.  M.P. 
for  the  town  of  Liverpool,  Lieutenant-General  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces,  Colonel  of  the  21st  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  and 
Governor  of  the  Fortress  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

But  these  are  not  the  sole  claims  of  this  pamphlet  to  notice ;  not 
content  with  the  effect  which  his  eloquence  and  wisdom  produc^ed^n 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  gallant  orator  has  thought  it  necessarf 
to  embody  them  in  a  substai.tial  and  imperishable  form.  This 
we  collect,  not  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  publication,  but 
from  a  preliminary  notice,  which,  though  consisting  of  nearly  nine 
lines,  contains  but  one  grammatical  error,  and  not  more  than  two 
or  three  statements  which  can  be  fairly  charged  with  either  inaccu- 
racy or  obscurity. 

We  could  have  wished  to  give  the  w'hole  of  the  gallant  orator's 
speech  in  his  own  clear  and  wcU-chosen  expressions ;  but  this  is 
not  possible — w^  have  not  room  to  hang  up  a  full  length,  and 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  exhibiting  a  miniature,  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  debate  in  the  Times  of  the  5th  of  March, . 
but  which  we  shall  subsequently  amplify  and  illustrate,  from  the 
fuller  and  more  authentic  source  with  which  the  Lieutenant-Gcoexai 
has  furnished  us. 

*  General  Tarleton  entered  into  a  statement  of  the  Continental  war 
in  which  Great  Britain  was  at  this  moment,  and  had  for  some  time  past 
been,  engaged.  He  did  this,  be  siaid,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
the  means  of  this  country  were  inadequate  to  the  end,  and  that  the 
contest  must  therefore  terminate  in  destruction.  In  order  to  prove . 
this,  he,  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  went  over  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
peditions  to  the  Peninsula,  and  to  Portugal,  from  the  battle  of  Vimeira 
to  the  present  hour,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  that  we  had  in 
the  whole  course  of  that  time  been  playins;  a  losing  game,  and  that 
Buonaparte  and  Massena  were  stcretfy  Imtghing  at  the  folly  and  insanity 
of  our  present  ministers.  The  first  operation  we  had  undertaken  was 
to  deiend  the  Peninsula,  the  second  was  to  defend  Portugal,  which 
having  failed  to  do  by  suffering  the  enemy  to  take  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
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Almeida,  the  thiirdppK^ation  tomnieiiced  by  relreati&g  4>efore  the  ene- 
my; for  the  purpose  of  defending  Lisbon^  Lord  WelUzigtoQ,  after  having 
gained  the  battle  of  Talavera,  for  which  he  had  been  rewarded  by  thai 
House  with. their  thanks,  and  for  which  his  Majesty  had  cdnferred  on 
him  the  dignity  of  Viscount,  had  the  very  next  day,  retreated,  and  kept. 
continually  since  reti'^ating  before  General  Massena,  till  he  had  been 
driven  within  the  lin^s  of  Torres  Vedras.  To  these  lines  General  Mas- 
•ena  had  followed' hhn  close,  with  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  hi» 
army,  which  was  represented  by  Lord  Wellington  himself  as  wanting 
every  necessary,  and  yet  he  sutfered  him  to  remain  close  to  him  with 
at.  very  inferior  force  for  upwards  of  three  weeks— ^and  after  doing  so, 
to  get  tkiriy  ^ovr^  start  of  him  and  make  good  his  retreat  to  Santaremi* 
where  he  was  so  strongly  entrenched,  that  he  could  not  attack  hini 
iivithoat  the  greatest  risk.  .  There  (at  Santarem)  Massena,  as  he  said 
to  his  master,  was  supporting  his  army  by  resources  drawn  from  Portu-*. 
gal  alone,  while  Lord  Wellington  was  obliged  to  feed  his  own  ai'my,  the 
numerous  Portugueze  who  had  been  induced  to  quit  their  habitations  • 
and  go  within  the  lines  of  Libbon — and  the  whole  population  of  that 
city — on  resources  drawn  from  England,  Ireland,  America — the  Azores, 
and  almost  the  whole  world — we  were  even  obliged  to  supply  the  army 
in  Portugal  with  red  port,  which  was  infinitely  worse  than  sending  coals 
to  Newcastle!  The  general  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should  not 
make  any  motion  .on  the  subject,  hor  object  to  the  estimates  now' 
moved,  but  ke  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  the  statement  he  had  done/ 

From  tiiis  sketch  (ex  pede,  Herculem)  our  readers  will  form  no 
very  inaccui*ate  idea  of  the  scope  and  object  of  Lieuteuant-General 
Taiieton's  speech ;  aiid  they,  no  doubt,  will  agree  with  us,  that 
liverpool  is  no  less  fortunate,  in  its  military  Mentor,  than  we  en- 
deavotired,  in  our  last  Number,*  to  prove  it  to  be  in  its  politician 
and  philosopher.  We  there  expressed  some  surprise  at  Mr.  Ros- 
coe's  abstinence  from  all  notice  of  the  Peninsular  war — our  wonder 
is  now  at  an  end,  and  the  deficiency  is  at  last  amply  and  ably  sup- . 
plied.  Mr.  Roscoe,  we  find,  aspires  only  to  the  direction  of  our 
foreign  policy,  tmd  trusts,  with  the  due  courtesy  of  office,  the  war* 
department  to  the  judicious  management  of  tiie  Governor  of  Ber- 
wick. .    . 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  much  of  the  original  spirit  of  a* 
picture  or  a  poem  is  apt  to  evaporate  in  the  process  of  subsequent 
correction,  and  that  high  finishing  and  minute  accuracy  are  too  fre- 
quently purchased  by  some  diminution  in  die  vigour,  and  if  we  may 
ttse  the  expression,  the  vehemence  of  the  piece.  This  observatioi^ 
is,  we  think,  peculiarly  applicable  on  the  present  occasion ;  for 
though  the  work  before  us  possessee  many  minute  graces  andhigUy 
wrought  illustrations,  which  are  not  be  found  in  the  above  sketch, 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  H  in  strength ; 
-         ^         ^        ^  *  Article  V. 
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aod,  to  use  a  fbrcibie  ex{M«ssicMi,  harMiooii  df  tsMrlicm  tind  atgtt* 
meaf,.  We  are  mformed  by  some  whoiiad  the  happiness  to  hear 
the  speech^  that  though  both  versions  are  in  essentials  sufficiently 
accurate^  yet  that,  where  there  exists  any  difference,  the  newspaper 
appears  to  give  a  truer  report  than  the  more  measured  and  oma* 
mented  eloquence  of  the  pamphlet. 

In  some  points,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  lieutenuit-General 
Tarleton  to  supply,  from  the  latter,  certain  omisMous  whicb>  on  a 
comparison^  we  observe  to  have  been  made  in  the  former,  aitd  par- 
ticularly in  those  passages  which  evince  feelings  of  a  dignified  ant 
noble  modesty,  which  at  once  do  credit  to  the  author  ^jA  give  uh 
terest  to  the  work. 

Jt  is  dn^  to  him  to  say,  that  he  stajtes,  without  reluctance  or  re- 
serve, that '  in  the  discharge  of  his  conscientious  public  duty,  he  does 
not  arrogate  to  himself  any  superior,  degree  of  patriotism  and  mi- 
litai^  knowledge ;  he,'  with  extreme  candour,  *  gives  his  Majesty's 
ministers  credit  for  patriotic  designs  aud  virtuous  motives,'  and  be 
professes  diat  '^  though  the  laws  of  council  bid  his  tongue  be  bold" 
he  is  sensible  tbat  he  has  not  done  justice  to  the  great  question  which 
HB  has  endeavoured  to  bring  under  the  coonderatioii  of  the  inhsK 
bitants  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  He  doei  not,  we  see,  abaolutdy 
and-  ostentatiously  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  and  only  •  per- 
son  who  has  brought  this  great  question  under  the  consideration  of 
the  nation,  but,  with  a  becommg  diffidence,  leaves  bis  hearers 
to  draw  this  inference  for  themselves.  He .  is  so  good  as  to 
say,  that  be  does  not  mean  ^  in  the  narrative  of  the  daer^ 
tiov!  he  is  then  giving,  '  to  criticise  or  attack  Lord  Wdling* 
ton's  military  conduct — tlie  time  is  not  yet  come,  Ae  docu^ 
ments  are  not  yet  arrived  to  enable  him  to  form  a  complete 
judgment  on  the  subject  of  the  present  campaign,'  and  he  Jplei^ 
iSandy  and  kindly  adds,  that  he  has  introduced  the  name  of  the  Com- 
maader  in  Chief,  for  the  same  reasons  only  that  *  the  naoKS  of 
Cato  or  Hamlet  are  introduced  in  the  representation  of  those  dn^ 
malic  productions.'  Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  obaenre 
a  dight  degree  of  confusion  in  the  composition  of  diia  senteDce; 
Imt  att  criticism  of  that  kind  most  be  completely  subdued  fay  b  cq»- 
sideration  of  the  indu^ut  forbearance  which  it  eviDoes  towank 
Ipord  Wellington — lieutenant-General  Tarleton  is  satined  with  in^ 
troducing  his  name,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  precedent  which  he 
quotes  would  have  justified  his  insisting  pn  his  Lordship's  comity 
Qf9ff  to  defend  his  measures,  in  person;  as,  except  in  one  fiunoua 
but  solitary  instance,  we  believe  the  nerwms  of  Hamlet  and  Cato 
have  bfen  conndered  quite  as  easentni  to  the  representatiesi  of  the 
drama '  as  tlie  introduction  of  their  names.' 

We  find  in  one  version  of  the  General's  speech,  that  be  even  had 
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the  atfabiU^  to  declare  that  he  did  not  mean  '  to  enter  into  any 
rivalry  with  Lord  Wellington/  and  it  is  added  that  this  declafation 
was  recdved  by  tbe  audience  ^  with  a  universal  laugh.'  This 
lively  token  of  approbation  must  have  been  as  flattering  to  the 
gallant  orator,  as  it  was  mortifying  to  those  bigots  in  military  aifairs 
M^ho  so  obstinately  insist  on  Lord  Wellington's  superior  abili^  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  war.  But  while  we  admire  Lieuten- 
.ant^GeAeral  Tarleton,  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  Lord  Welling- 
.toQ, — it  is  to  him  no  slight  honour  to  be  compared,  even  in  a 
.pssniig  thought^  with  an  officer  of  whom  there  is  a  very  fine  print 
representing  him  in  the  very  act  t>f  drawing  on  his  boots  prepare* 
tory  to  taking  the  field ;  who  has  served  in  the  distant  and  arduous 
command  of  a  district  in  Ireland,  who  afterwards  had  confided 
to  him  the  military  care  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  the  county  of 
Somerset,  and  to  whom  is  intrusted,  as  we  have  already  hinted^ 
the  frontier  citadel  which  protects  Northumberland  from  the  in- 
vcMula  of  the  Scottish  invader. 

It  is  now  our  pleasing  duty  to  notice  a  few  of  those  graces  of 
composition  which  render  this  harangue  so  fascinating.  We  are 
struck  particularly  widi  the  variety  and  splendour  of  imagery  which 
adorn  the  following  passage. 

*  They'  (the  ministers)  *  conceive  that  a  war  upon  the  Continent  will 
lessen  tbe  mililary  power  of  Buonaparte,  will  protect  our  allies  the 
Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  and  will  delay,  or  ultimately  defeat  the  in- 
vasion of  the  British  isles ;  on  the  contrary,  /  contend  that  such  ofd^ 
tnons^  with  our  limited  population,  speaking  comparatively  of  it  with 
the  population  of  Europe,  will  offer  up,  as  unnecessary  victims,  the 
best  soldiers  of  Britain ;  will  not  avail  ultimately  in  the  d^ence  of 
9ur  allies^  as  the^integrity  of  British  resources  can  alone  give  us  pre- 
sent security,  and,  in  a  more  remote  degree,  afford  s,  point  and  a  beacon 
of  rallt/  and  redemption  to  the  prostrate  nations  of  Europe.'  pp.  8,  9.. 

■  This  image  of  a  *  beacon  redeeming  the  prostrate,'  and  the  novel 
we  of  the  term  *  rally,*  appear  to  us  amply  to  justify  the  gallant 
orator's  confession  of  the  '  boldness  of  his  tongue :'  bold,  however, 
as  the  phrases  are,  we  believe  that  we  understand  his  meaning, 
and  we  cordially  agree  with  him,  that  it  must  be  in  a  very  *  remote 
degree'  indeed,  that  the  system  which  be  recbmmends  could  as-» 
flist  eidier  in  ndlying  or  redeeming  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Who  can  avoid  sympathizing  with  his  audience,  when  he  says,  of 
Sir  John  Moore, '  I  hope  the  committee  will  pardon  me,  if  I  employ 
a  few  moments  in  giving  a  rapid  sketch,  yet  rathful  portrait,  of  this 
meritoriooB  efHter? — We  expect  now  that  a  panegyric  is  at  hand; 
but  General  l\deton^  no  suck  vulgar  master  of  the  1^  of  emo- 
tion, and  to  our  infinite  ddKght  and  astonishment,  we  find  dwt  bis 
feelii^  on  this  subject  are  altogether  inexpreisib^  and  that  be 
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solaces  hts  grief  for  tbe  loss  of  Sir  John  Moore,  wiA  an  ammated 
effusion  to  Ae  memory  of  General  Wolfe.  With  great  art,  faow- 
evefi  he  afterwards  unites  these  interesting  subjects. 

^  Posterity,*  he  pathetically  adds,  *  in  regretting  the  premature  con- 
clusion of  such  valuable  lives,  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  marked 
difference  which  resulted  from  their  deaths. — ^They  both  fought  and 
conquered. — Wolfe  executed  the  plan  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
a  victory  gave  England  possession  of  Quebec  and  Canada;  Moore  was 
employed  by  these  ministers,'  (not,  we  suppose.  Lord  Chatham's  cabi- 
net,) *  and  although  he  evinced  genius,  intrepidity,  and  conalaiicy, 
which  he  sealed  with  his  blood,  his  array  embarked  with  a  heavy  Joss 
and  great  difficulty,  and'  (here,  of  course,  we  expect  that  thepacallel  is 
to  fail,  and  the  marked  d^erence  to  appear,  but  no)  *  and  the  French 
forces  ha^ve  ever  since  been  banisheji  from  the  northern  province^  of 
Spain.' 

This,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  iDstances  of  sap- 
prize  ever  effected  by  the  art  of  an  orator. — Expectatioa  i9  excited 
HI  a  particul^  direction ;  bul^  as  Mr.  Puff  ii^eiuously  observes 
of  the  Beefeater, '  one  must  not  be  too  sure :'  for  i^  moment  after 
we  find  that  theie  is  little  or  no  difference  between  die  aubfeets 
of  the  orator's  comparison ;  both  fought,  both  conquered,  bodi 
suffered  great  loss,  both  were  killed,  and  the  French  were  bamshied, 
in  both  cases,  out  of  the  province  which  was  the  object  of  the  contest* 
.    lu  the  same  style.  General  Tarleton  alludes  to  the  si^e  of  lisle^ 
in  1792,  and  tbe  expedition  to  Walcheren  in  1B09;  but  we  cannot 
permit  oiu^elvea  to  say  more  on  these  points,  than  that  he  evinces 
his  deep  historical  readmg  by  mforming  us  that  the  former  was  con- 
ducted by  Prince  Eugene,  and  his  accuracy  in  asserting,  that  the 
hitter  enterprize  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  a  fact  ef  which 
we  believe  the  public  were,  until  it  was  vouched  by- tike  Lieute- 
nant-General,  in  absolute  ignorance. 

Nor  is  his  geographical  knowledge,  or  the  modesty  with 
which  he  avails  himself  of  it,  less  remarkable;  for  he  observes 
that '  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  different  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  mountains,  wiiich  were  occupied  by  the  allies,  or  thft 
rivers  that  w^e  passed,  between  the  frontier  of  Portugiil  and  the 
neighbourfaood  of  Coimbra,  which  stands  almost  in  view  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean/  Again,  he  says,  with  equal  succinctness,  and,  we 
believe,  with  equal  accuracy,  that  ^  the  map  of  the  Peninsula  sh^^ws 
llie.Pyraiiees>  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  the  French  petition  at 
Saoteem/  Of  .the  two  former  facts,  we  were  already  aware; 
Ate  latter,  we  own,  is  somewhat  new  le  us,  and  we  there- 
fore, rather  it9gr§^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^'^  ^  least,  specified 
the  map  to  wbi^h  he  alludes.  On  another  occasion,  however,  he 
fede  iCiodiipensable.to  b^  more  eicplicit  on  arcumatanees  of  l^ 
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ciditjy  aady  accordingly,  he  states  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
'Singular  fact  of  ^  the  contiguity  of  Woolwich  to  the  water/  mean- 
ings as  we  fliuppoaey  the  river  Thames,  though  the  context  would 
iqapear,  in  some  degree,  to  justify  an  opinion  that  in  the  Lieute^^ 
oant-GeBerars  map  this  arsenal  is  laid  down  on  the  sea*side,  and 
opposite  to  some  point  of  the  shores  of  the  Continent. 

We. feel  that  we  are  proceeding  to  greater  length  than  even  the 
merit  of  this  work  will  warrant;  bnt  we  cannot  refrain  from  im- 
parting to  our  readers  General  Tarleton's  conjecture  on  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  attack  at  Busaco.  *  Some  Portugueze  had  es^ 
pouaed  the  French  side  oC  the  question,  and  it  therefore  occurs  to 
sie  that  theGaUo->Portugueze  persuaded  the  Frei^ch  General  to  try, 
.at  all  risks,  an  attack  on  die  British  and  Portuguese  when  formed 
ioBto  one  hne/  • 

This  is  generous ;  this  is  noble.  He  will  not  insult  oVer  a  vaijh 
quished  enemy ;  he  will  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  beaten  foe,  by 
.  attributing  either  misconduct  to  him,  or  ability  to  our  own  com-^ 
mander ;  but  finding,  or  rather  fancying  that  there  was  in  the  ene* 
Biy's  ranks  a  poor  Portugueze  renegado,  he  dexterously  charges  all 
upon  him ;  and  a  certain  Marquis  D'Alomo  is  the  victim  whom  he 
decorates  with  Lord  Wellington's  wreaths,  and  sacrifices  at  the 
BSLtne  moment  to  Massena's  fame. 

We  are  now  reluctantly  obliged  to  close  our  observations  pn 
this  interesting  performance.  The  Lieutenant  General,  like  Cal-^ 
chas  of  yore,  is  not  only  great  in  council  and  the  field,  but  also 
partakes  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Mxvhs  xolxmv,  like  the  ancient,  he 
obviously  is ;  our  readers  will  probably  console  themselves  with  ad[^ 
^ing  that  he  is  also,  at  least  in  one  sense  of  the  words,  Mdvlis  xxKOi* 
— He  prophesied  that  the  denunciations  of  the  Moniteur  were  about 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  £i^lish  driven  intOxthe  sea — that  Lord  WeU 
lii^on's  conduct  ^  must  inevitably  lead  to  disaster  and  destruc- 
tion ;'  that  \  a  large  proportion  gf  the  navy  of  England  was  soon 
to  be  employed  to  protect  and  receive  the  surviving  combatants 
of  the  British  army^'  that  'Massena  and  his  master  were  bring- 
ing to  a  close  the  (lownfal  of  British  resources,  and,  with  a  fell 
and  malignant  joy,  already  contemplating  a  mortal  blow  against 
.the  vitals  of.  our  empire  and  our  constitution.' 

It  h/BLS  been,  in  all  ages,  the  sport  of  Fortune  to  defeat  the  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind ;  can  we 
then  Wonder  that  ^uch  has  been  her  wanton  malice  in  the  present 
€a^  ?  Oa  the  very  evening  of  the  4th  pf  March,  at  the  very  hour  when 
the  lieutenant-General  w^  opening  these  dreadful  prospects  to  the 
trembling  senate  of  Eugkmd,  Massena's  resolution  of  retreat  wa3 
taken,  Ae  French  army  >^pm  to  feel,  the  agitated  dejection  of  a 
aifhitf  the  invaders  were  about  to  become  the  pursued^  the  future 
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eonquerors  were  already  defeated.  Not  even  the  eloquent  despon- 
dency of  Lieutenant-General  Tarleton  could  predict  for  our  army  die 
terror,  the  disgrace,  and  the  ruin  which,  at  the  instant  he  spoke,  en- 
veloped that  of  the  enemy;  and  hardly  had  the  prestf  been  delivered 
of  the  production  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  express  our  ad« 
miration,  when  Lord  Wellington's  dispatches  arrived  to  defeat  the 
labours  of  the  first,  and  btast  the  hopes  of  a  second  edition.  We, 
however,  are  not  so  unphilosoplucal  as  to  judge  of  merit  merely 
by  events ;  and  we  trust  that  our  observations  will  have  convinced 
General  Tarleton  at  least,  that  the  result  of  the  campaign  in  Por- 
tugal has,  in  no  degree,  .  alter^  our  opinion  of  his  sagacity  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  Siat  the  country  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  he  still  preserves  his  spirit  and  his  principles  unshaken,  and, 
like  the  patriot  and  philosopher  of  old,  exclaims,  amid  the  re- 
verses of  fortune, 

Victrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni ! 


Art.  VII.  J  Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  Sounds  of  the 
Chinese  Language;  including  Tables  of'  the  Elementary  Cha- 
racters, and  of  the  Chinese  Monosyllables.  By  J.  Marshmao* 
Printed  at  Serampore.    1809-    4to.    pp.116. 

A  T  the  commencement  of  our  labours,*  we  laid  before  our 
-^^  readers  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  state  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  HmdoS'* 
tan.  We  ventured  to  defend  dbe  proceedings  of  its  members 
against  the  attacks  of  their  opponents ;  to  offer  some  apology  for 
the  quaintness  of  the  stile  in  which  their  communications  are  usu- 
ally made,  and  to  reprobate  die  spirit  widi  which  they  were 
examined.  The  writers  were  described  as  '  herds  of  low  born 
and  low  bred  mechanics,'  whose  minds  were  plentifully  alored 
with  ^  the  baseness  and  malignity  of  fieinaticism ;'  and  represented 
not  merely  as  '  voluntary  enthusiasts,'  but  as  the  most  stupid  of 
'  fools,'  and  most  disordered  of  '  madmen.'  Yet  at  the  very  time 
that  diese  and  more  contumelious  epithets  were  heaped  upon 
them,  tho9e  '  low  bom  and  low  bred  medianics'  had  made  them- 
selves masters,  not  only  of  the  various  diidects  spoken  on  the 
peninsula  of  India,  but  nearly  of  all  die  languages  of  Asia.  Thqr 
had  completed  a  translation  of  die  Bible  into  the  language  of 
Bengal;  and,  as  we  then  observed,  were  printing  £e  New 
Testament  in  most  of  the  other  langui^es  and  dialects  of  the 
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"Ensty  and;  in  four  of  them,  proceeding  widi  the  Bible.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  that  a  regard  for  talents  and  exertions,  cer- 
tainly of  no  ordinary  cast,  would  secure  the  possessors  of  them 
against  the  shafts  of  ridicule  ;  or,  at  least,  that  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion would  operate  in  favour  of  a  class  of  men  who,  even  sup- 
posing them  to  be  engaged  by  mistaken  zeal  in  a  work  of  super- 
erogation, were  actuated  by  motives  purely  disinterested ;  and  had 
voluntarily  sacrificed  their  ease,  their  healdi,  their  friends,  and 
country,  widiout  hope  of  reward  in  this  world,  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  encountering  difBculties  and  dangers  of  no  common 
kind.  Of  die  merits  of  their  labours,  whether  literary  or  reiigiouSy 
and  those  of  their  unprovoked  assailants,  it  is  not  our  business  to 
enter  into  any  comparison;  we  hasten  therefore  to  the"* more 
pleasing  task  of  examining  the  work  before  us,  in  the  course  of 
which  we  think  it  will  be  manifest,  that  the  mind  of  one,  at  least, 
of  those  *  low  bom  and  low  bred  mechanics'  is  stored  with  some- 
thing better  than  *  the  baseness  and  malignity  of  fanaticism/ 

Mr.  Marsbman,  the  author  of  the  *  Dissertation  on  the  Qii- 
nese.  Language,'  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
established  at  Serampore.  Having  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  most  of  the  languages  of  the  East,  his  attention,  it  seems, 
was  turned  towards  that  of  China,  the  acquisition  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  considered  as  a  more  arduous  undertakii^  than  that 
of  all  the  rest  united.  His  vigorous  mind,  however,  soon  broke 
throu^  every  obstacle,  and,  in  less  than  four  yeani,  mastered  diis 
m^br  language  so  completely,  as  to  enable  htm  to  translate  a 
classical  work,  written  more  than  9O0O  years  ago,  famine  two 
voluminous  commentaries  upon  it,  of  more  modern  date,  and,  by 
the  assistance  of  these  and  other  original  books,  to  compose  the 
present  Dissertation,  which  will  be  found  as  complete  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language,  as  the  Eton  grammar  i^ 
to  that  of  the  Greek. 

The  ideas  of  Mr.  Marshman  are  communicated  in  so  modest 
and  unassuming  a  manner,  and  throw  so  much  light  on  a  subject, 
curious  in  itself,  and  but  little  understood,  that  we  cannot  deny 
owselves  the  satisfaction  of  accompanying  him  through  his  ^  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Characters  and  Sounds  of  the  Chinese  Language' — 
^"a  language  of  which'  he  intimates  that,  *  the  information  com-, 
municated  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  a  transient  flash  which 
serves  merely  to  discover  the  size  of  an  object,  without  conveying 
any  distinct  idea  of  its  shape,  than  to  that  steady  light  it^bich  gives 
us  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  it  at  leisure,  and  forming  a 
just  idea  of  its  proportions.' — p.  1. 

Nothing  dazzled  by  these  false  lights,  he  has  steadily  proceeded 
in  his  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  Chinese  language, 
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iw  laid  down  in  Chines^  books  ;  the  result  of  which  is  the  full 
coQvictioOy  '  diaty  thou^  totally  different  in  its  nature,  it  is  little 
less  regular  in  its  formation,  and  scarcely  more  difficult  of  acqui- 
sition, than  the  Sungscrit,  the  Greek,  or  even  the  Latin  language.* 

Mr.  Marshman  doon  discovered,  that  as  words,  in  other  lan« 
gnagtts,  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  cert^n  symbols  termed 
letters,  so  are  Chinese  characters  constructed  by  the  union  of  c^« 
tain  imitations  of  the  objects  of  sense.  This,  he  says,  brought  to 
bis  recollection  an  observation  by  the  author  of  Hermes.  '  Every 
medium  through  which  we  exhibit  any  thing  to  another^s  contem* 
plation,  is  either  derived  from  natural  attributes,  and  then  it  is  an 
imitation,  or  from  arbitrary  accidents,  and  then  it  is  a  symbol — 
iioMB,  the  words  mountain  and  river,  \ftiich  do  not  exhibit  the  least 
idea' of  th^s^  two  objects,  except  by  arbitrary  association,  m^st 
i^ecessarily  be  arbitrary  symbols ;  so  also  characters,  intended  as 
imitations  of  natural  objects,  may  form  the  basis  of  another  me^ 
dium  of  commumeating  ideas  totally  different  from  the  symbolic 
medium.' — *  This,' adds  Mr.  Marshman,  *  at  once  describes  and 
defines  the  Chinese  characters.  They  are  imitations  of  natural 
objects,  combined  in  a  variety  of  forms,  in  order  to  exhibit  tfaii^a 
and  ideas  "  to  the  contemplation  of  others." ' — ^p.  6. 

He  now  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  his  subject,  under  the 
three  following  heads,  on  each  of  which  we  s^hall  ofier  some  obser« 
yations. 

1.  Remarks  on  the  Chinese  characters. 

2.  The  sounds  or  the  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  characters. 
S.  Renjiarks  on  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  Chinese 

language. 

]^.  The  system  of  the  written  language  of  China,  complicate^ 
as  it  appears  on  a  superficial  view,  turns  out,  in  fact,  to  be  ex- 
tiem^Iy  simple,  and,  when  the  characters  are  properly  resolved  into 
their  constituent  elements,  and  the  knowledge  of  these  previously 
acq^iiired,  is,  it  would  seem,  not  only  easy  of  comprehension,  but 
possessed  of  advantages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  alphas 
betical  language.  The  number  of  these  elements  amounts  only 
to  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  which  are  called  by  the  Chinese  !/]^« 
f9»od,or  mother  characters,  and  sometimes  jaoi/,  or  ruling  characters; 
but  they  have  generally  been  distinguished,  by  the  European  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  by  the  name  of  dates  or  keys.  By  ^e  various 
combinations  of  these  mother  characters,  or  of  one  or  more  of 
them,  with  parts  of  others,  are  all  the  characters  in  the  language 
produced.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  them,  as  the  first  step  to  that  of  the  language,  must 
be  obvious:  and,  to  facilitate  this,  Mr.  Marsliqian  has  very  pro- 
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perly  printed  tbem,  in  two  tables,  in  which  they  are  arranged  io 
seventeen  classes,  the  number  of  lines  in  each  element  correspond*^ 
ing  with  the  number  of  the  class  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.  The 
name  of  each  element  is  also  annexed,  and  a  small  figure  super- 
added, to  denote  the  proper  accent ;  next  follows  the  signification, 
and  at  the  end  are  figures  expressing  the  number  of  characters 
classed  under  each  element  in  a  particular  dictionaiy  consulted  by 
the  author.  Thus,  at  one  view,  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  cooi* 
plete  synopsis  of  the  whole  language,  and  the  system  upon  wUcb 
It  is  founded. 

*  Relatire  to  the,  origin  of  these  elementary  charactere,  we  are  left 
wholly  to  conjecture.  «  The  invention  of  twenty-four  eiemeiits  which, 
void  of  meaning  themselves,  should  yet  constitute  words,  signifying  by 
€omp€u:t  distinct  ideas,  has  been  esteemed  so  extraordinary,  as  almost 
M  transcend  the  powers  of  the  human,  mind.  Whether  this  mode  of 
expressing  ideas,  or  the  imitative  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  be  the  most 
ancient,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  the  latter  seems  more  simple 
and  obvious.  However  difficult  it  might  be  to  invent  and"  combine 
letters,  so  as  to  form  words,  to  which  ideas  were  to  be  affixed,  it  would 
be  natural  for  a  person,  who  wished  to  retain,  or  convey  to  another, 
the  idea  of  an  object,  to  trace,  in  some  rude  manner,  an  imitation  or 
character  which  might,  in  his  opinion,  serve  to  represent  it.  This  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  example  of  travellers  and  others  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  drawing,  but  even  from  the  practice  of  child- 
ren, who,  in  their  juvenile  frolics,  often  amuse  themselves  in  thtis  at- 
tempting to  pourtray  objects  which  forcibly  strike  their  attention. 

^  The  first  efforts  of  this  kind'  would  probably  be  made  in  delineating 
objects  of  sense,  and  principally  those  of  sight ;  which,  on  examining 
the  elementary  characters  of  the  Chipese,  we  find  to  be  the  case. 
Whether  these  imitations  would  bear^any  particular  likeness  to  the 
thing  represented,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  that  this  might  be  the  > 
design  of  them  is  more  than  probable,  but  that  the  resemblance  should^ 
in  many  cases,  be  so  exact,  as  of  itself  to  d^emonstrate  the  object  re- 
presented, is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Nor  is  any  thing  of  this  kind 
intended  to  be  affirmed  respecting  the  elementary  characters.  They- 
are  laid  before  the  reader  simply  as  such ;  and  every  man  will  jud^ 
for  himself  respecting  any  real  or  imaginary  resembla^ice  between 

^hrf  toOf  the  head ;    .Jp  shoo,  the  hand  ;  |V^|^  fin,  the  heart ; 

l'^  kooy  the  moutb;  and  the  characters  by  which  they  are  repre* 

sented/ — p.  11. 

That  the  imitative  mode  of  expressing  ideas  was  antecedent  to 
die  invention  of  any  alphabet,  is,  we  believe,  as  certain  as  that  the 
oral  preceded  the  written  language.  If  it  were  possible,  notwithstand- 
ing all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  any  doubt  could  be  entertained 
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of  the  existence  of  letters  among  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Homer 
it  is  at  any  rate  manifest  from  the  description  of  die  shield  of  Acliil- 
lesj  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  painting — an  art  which, 
in  its  rudest  state,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  exist,  without  sug- 
gesting to  the  mind  a  train  of  ideas  which  must  lead  to  something 
approximating  to  a  written  character.  In  fact,  ^  the  practice  of 
children  in  their  juvenile  frolics'  is  precisely  what  may  naturally  he 
supposed  to  take  place  among  a  people  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  or 
Just  entering  ou  that  of  civilization.  The  imitation  of  the  form 
of  an  object  would  serve  as  the  sign  for  conveying  the  impression 
of  the  original  to  the  mind,  llie  rudest  attempt  of  this  kind,  on 
record,  is  probably  that  of  the  Patagonians  of  St.  Julien,  who 
had  no  better  mode  of  representing  the  ship  of  Sir  John  Harbo- 
rough,  thun  by  erecting  poles  in  the  midst  of  bushes.  The  wild 
Hottentots  of  Southern  Africa  have  advanced  a  step  beyond  this  ;- 
being  in  the  habit  of  drawing,  on  the  smooth  sides  of  their  caves, 
the  figures  of  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  deserts  which  they  inha- 
bit, together  with  represehtations  of  their  persecutors,  the  Dutch 
boors,  in  a  variety  of  postures ;  sometimes  accompanied  with  lines 
and  marks,  intended  probably  to  express  number  and  quality. 
The  painted  roll  of  the  Mexicans  went  yet  farther :  it  conveyed  to 
Montezuma  a  detailed  account  of  the  number,  rank,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  invaders  of  their  country. 

In  like  manner,  although,  as  Mr.  Marshman  says,  '  we  are  left 
to  ponjecture'  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Ciiinese  elementary 
characters,  there  can  be  littjle  doubt  that,  originally,  they  were  repre- 
sentations or  outlines  of  sensible  objects.  All  the  Chinese  philolo- 
gists agree  in  this  point ;  but  they  contend  that  such  were  not  the 
first  efforts  to  establish  a  written  character.  The  broken  and 
tinbroken  lines  of  Fo'shee^  the  founder  of  the  empire,  variously  dis- 
posed in  circles,  squares  and  polygons,  which  constitute  the  most 
ancient  of  their  records,  the  Ye-^ingy  are  considered  by  them  9a 
the  original  language  of  China ;  but  as  all  attempts  have  failed,  and 
among  otheis,  that  of  Confucius,  to  give  any  plausible  explanation 
of  this  ancient  record,  the  intention  of  it  must  be  considered  as 
doubtful. 

With  regard  to  the  present  characters,  the  most  accredited  of 
their  historians,  Se-maTtsien,  traces  them  back  to  the  reign  of  Hoang- 
tee  J  about  2,500  years  before  Christ ;  at  which  assumed  period  theur 
prigin  is  sufficiently  marked  by  a  resemblance  to  the  object  which 
they  were  employed  to  represent.  Many  of  these  have  been  pre* 
served  in  successive  editions  of  their  ancient  books,  others  on  seals 
of  agate,  cups  of  serpentine  stone,  vases  of  porcelane,  and  a  va- 
riety of  articles  collected  as  objects  of  taste.  Several  are  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  Pire  Amiot,  addressed  from  Pekin  to  the 
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181 1,    Marshman'g  Dissertation  on  the  Chinese  Language,     in 
Royal  Society  of  London.    It  there  appears  that  ^S  or^nally 
presented  the  sun,  which  is  now  M ,    The  moon  was   jS 

1^  .  The  middle  of  any  thing  was  expressed  by  (n  ,  now  ICP  ; 
a  mountain  was  ^  /^^\   ,  now  |J^  :  a  field  J^0>  has  un-  ' 
dergone  littld  alteration,  being  still  written  /^  ;  a  sheep  was 
\5Vl  9  now  "^Z  ;  amouth,  -^J^JJi-  ,  now  y^ ;   a  chariot 

©Iq  or  ^  ,  now  j^  ;  a  gate  h  H  »  now  p  R  . 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Chinese  characters 
were  originally  intended  as  so  many  signs  of  sensible  objects,  aiid. 
that  they  '  bore  a  likeness  to  the  thing  represented/  For  the  indi-* 
vidual  objects,  first  selected  to  form  the  basis  of  the  grand  medium 
of  comn)unication,  we  must  refer  to  the  two  tables  of  the  elemen- 
tary (rharacters,  \^here)  as  Mr.  Marshmaa  observes,  we  shall  find 
that, 

They  include  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  nature,  as  the  sun,  the 
moon,  a  river,  a  mountain,  fire,  water,  earth,  wood,  stone,  &c. ;  Uie 
princi|>al  parts  of  a  house  ;  as  well  as  those  utensils  most  in  use,  as  a 
knife,  a  spoon,  (or  cbop-«tick,)  a  seat,  a  box,  a  staff,  &c.  nor  are  the 
grand  supports  of  life  omitted,  grain,  pulse,  flesh,  fish,  &c.  nor  the  pri- 
mary relations  of  Ufe,  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  however  difficult 
to  be  represented.  We  find  not  only  characters  to  denote  the  body,  but 
also  the  soul  or  spirit,  as  well  as  certain  articles  of  worship.  Qualities, 
though  somewhat  more  difficult  of  representation,  are  not  wholly  omitted, 
although  the  elementary  characters  expressive  of  these  scarcely  amount 
to  thirty  ;  among  which  will  be  found  however  such  as  are  most  obvious 
to  the  senses,  as  straight,  crooked,  great,  small,  high,  &c.  To  express 
Qctwns  by  appropriate  symbols  would  seem  still  more  difficult  $  accord^ 
iagly  we  find  that  this  dass  is  even'  smaller  than  the  foregoing ;  a  few 
however  are  admitted  which  signify  the  most  common  actions  of  life  ; 
8uch««,  to  see,  to  speak,  to  walk,  to  run,  &c.  Such  then  are  the  ideas 
represented  by  these  elements,  which,  as  they  compose  the  other  charac- 
ters,  may  be  justly  termed  the  Alphabet  ^M«  Chinese  Language^  or 
IMITATIVE  medium  of  coummunication/  (pp.  12, 13). 

Much 
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Much  as  we  admire  the  ingenuity  of  this  '  Imitative  Alphabety 
.  we  cannot  ^  blind  to  the  defective  and  injudicious  selection  of  the 
objects  represented  by  the  characters,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as 
we  formeKly  observed,  are  but  ill  suited  to  a  general  classification 
of  ideas  under  their  respective  elementary  heads*  No  stroi^er 
proof  of  this  is  wanting,  than  the  inequality,  in  point  of  numl^r, 
of  the  character^  arranged  under  each  element.  Thus  while  some 
are  the  roots  or  primitives  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  characters, 
others  can  boast  only  of  two  or  three,  and  some  of  them  in  fact  are 
exploded  altogether. . 

*It  may  not  be  unenteitaining  to  the  curious  mind,  to  notice 
the  degree  of  proportion  in  which  these  respective  elements  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  other  characters.  Chou^  grass  or  vegetation 
in  general,  soi^  water,  and  movk^  wood,  hold  the  first  rank,  the  latter 
having  1232  characters  into  which  it  enters^  soi,  water,  1333  ; 
and  c^o//,  vegetation,  no  Icssthaa  J423.  The  elements  which,  next  to 
these,  receive  the  greatest  number  of  characters,  are  Chose  whi^h  repre- 
sent the  hand,  the  mouth,  and  the  heart,  the  first  'standing  at  the  head 
of  1012 ;  the  second  claiming  as  its  quota  983 ;  and  the  tliird  956.  NeCy 
the  element  for  ^  woman,  ranks  next,  standing  at  the  head  of  834 ;  while 
yun  that  for  a  man,  includes  only  729 ;  hut  wy^  the  element  intended  to 
denote  reptiles,  has  underneath  it  a  class  containing  804.  After  these 
follow  gniu^  a  word,  which  includes  in  its  class  734 ;  and  kyam  or  A^int, 
gold,  under  which  are  placed  7 19  characters.  See,  the  character  for  silk, 
or  any  thing  fine  and  delicate,  and  ckok^  a  bamboo,  that  notable  instru- 
ment of  government  among  the  Chinese,  claim  each  an  equal  number, 
namely  o72.  FoA:,  .flesh,  san^  a  mountain,  mook^'fttt  eye,  and  chok^ 
tlie  foot,  rank  next,  and  include  each  of  them  somewhat  more  than  500 
characters  ;  as  does  nieu,  the  element  expressive  of  a  bird.  The  ele- 
ments which  represent  earth,  stone,  disease,  clothing,  and  jewels, 
contain  each  somewhat  above  400  characters  in  their  respective  classes ; 
as  do  ma,  a  horse^  and  khin  a  dog ;  while  yut  a  day  ;  tou,  a  knife ;  cAee, 
a  place ;  mte,'  rice  ;  and  cheok,  motion,  stand  each  at  the  head  of  some- 
what more  than  34X).  Thus,  thirty  of  these  elements,  expressive  of  the 
primary  objects  of  sense,  enter  into  the  composition  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  characters,  which  probably  constitute  the  better  half  of  the  chsr 
racters  included  in  the  language.' 

*  If  some  elements  however  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  very  great 
number  of  characters,  others  will  be  found  to  have  so  few,  as  scarcely  to 
entitle  them  to  a  place  among  the  elements.  The  six  characters  which 
compose  the  class  of  one  stroke  beside  being  all  obsolete,  except  jfif/,  one, 
include  together  only  95  characters,  and  one  of  them  only  two.  Am(»ig 
those  consisting  of  many  strokes,  are  to  be  found  40,  the  respective 
classes  of  which  contain  no  more  than  20  characters  each,  and  some  of 
tiiem  only  ten  ;  the  whole  40  containing  only  6l5.  There  are  20  others, 
which  contain  from  20  to  35  each ;  &e  aggregate  amounting  to  557, 
Thus  eighty^four  of  these  elements  include,  in  the  whole  of  their  classes, 
only  1427  characters,  whic)i  is  but  four  more  than  the  number  placed 
vndpTvhoUf  vegetation,  &c/  (p.  14.) 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is  eYident  that  the  effective  elements  amount  cmly  to 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  that  die  remainder  occur  iq 
composition,  nearly  in  t^  same,  or  even  a  less  pr(^>ortion  than  the 
letteis  X  and  z  in  the  English  boguage.  .  This  fact,  witich  we  con* 
sider  as  completely  established,  must  afford  considerable  satisfaction 
to  those  who  incline  to  study  the  Chinese  language,  especially  when 
they  are  farther  informed,  that  the  whole,  that  is  the  useful  and- 
practical  part  of  it,  contains  only  about  thirty-Jive  thousand  clia- 
raCters.  For  although,  by  the  permutation  of  the  214  elements,  the 
number  might  be  extended  almost  to  any  amount ;  yet  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  character  into  common  use  is  an  innovation,  whidi 
nothing  short  of  the  Iihperial  sanction  can  force  upon  the  old  est^ 
blishment. 

The  ki^uage,.  tfaen^  being  thus  limited,  the  probability  is  that, 
in  the  operation  of  combkiing  the  letters  of  an  European  alphabet 
to  form  syllables,  and  the  elementary  characters  of  the  Chinese  to 
form  compounds;  the  advantage  will  preponderate  on  the  side  of 
the  latter ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  are  made  up  of  signifi- 
cant or  expressive  elements,  which  is  not  die  case  either  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  syllables  or  words  in  other  languages.     We 
are  inclined,  therefore,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Marshman  in  supposing 
the  Chinese  characters  much  easier  to  acquire,  than  the  Sanscrit 
alphabet,  which  has  more  than  six  hundred  combinations  of  syllabic 
characters  perfectly  distinct ;  and  we  think  it  pro.bable  that  a  Chi- 
nese youtji,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen elementary  characters,  stands  on  much  higher  ground,  with 
respect  to  -9^  farther  acquaintance  with  the  language,  dian  an  English 
one,  who  ,nas  mastered  the  «yllables  '  6/a,  bU^  bli^   &c.  which 
Dyche  has  collected  to  the  number  at  least  of  two  thousand,  and 
whichj  thoudi  destitute  of  meaning,  are  in  reality  die  elements  of 
the  English  language/     But  though  we  admit  the  fact,  we  must 
protest  against  the  aptitude  of  Mr.  Marshman's  illustration.     If  the 
elements  of  the  English  language  are  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  we  should  suppose  that  its  sig- 
nificant monosyllables,  especially  those   from  Teutonic  radicals^ 
might  take  precedence   of  those   combinations  of  letters  »*  which 
Dyche  has  collected,'  and  which,   we  hope,  are  in  a  state  of  rapid 
progress  from  the  school-room  XiS  the  grocer's  shop.     In  point  of 
fact,  the  English  monosyllables  significant  of  the  '  objects  of  sensed 
are  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  significant  elements  of  the 
Chinese  language ;  and  we  can,  therefore,  see  no  reason  why  an 
English  youth,  employed  in  acquiring  sense  as  well  as  sound,  should 
liot  stand  on  an  equality,  at  least,  with  one  of  China :  but  let  u9 
hear  Mr.  Marshman. 

^  Unite,  for  Ji^tance,  two  of  these  syll«j>}ic  elements,  bar  and  her* 

These 
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These  indeed  form  a  word,  which  conveys  a  complete  idea,  namely, 
that  of  a  man  accustomed  to  shave,  but  disjoin  them,  and  what  a^jsistance 
do  they  afibrd  in  guiding  the  mind  to  the  meaning  of  the  compound 
word,*  or  even  in  recollecting  it  when  known  ?  this  how«ver  is  seld(Mn  the 

case  with  the  Chinese  elements.     If  we  take  the  character 

which  denotes  the  man  who  shaves,  or,  more  properly,  the  operation 
itself,  we  shall  find  that,  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  guess  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  from  merely  viewing  the  elements  of  which  it'is  composed, 

H  ^otf,  the  instrument,  or  the  action  of  cutting,  and  •S&  (y>  re- 
spect ;  yet  when  once  known,  these  may  assist  the  mind  in  recollecting 
the  character  by  association  of  ideas.  What  is  there  again  in  the  elements ' 
of  the  English  word  buruy  wHich  would  eithei  suggest  the  idea  of  fire,  or 
enable  a  person  to  recal  it  when  known,  otherwise  than  by  arbitrafy 

association  ?  whereas  in  the  Chinese  character     ^SX^^  fwun,  which 

has  beneath  -^y-^  /o>  the  character  for  fire,  and  above,  the  character 

^^IT    moki  wood,  repeated,  to  denote  a  forest,  it  requires  little  la> 

hour  to  recal  the  idea.     The  same  may  be  said  of    J^^I^L^ gno^hm^ 

gry,  composed  of  ^f^  gno^  I,  and     pO    ^Ar,  eat;  and  of  a  thou* 

sand  others.  The  Chinese  then,  formed  on  th/e  imitative  plan,  from  sig- 
nificant elements,  must  possess  advantages,  with  respect  both  to  prior 
acquisition  and  subsequent  recollection,  which  are  found  in  few  Ian* 
guages  formed  on  the  symbolic  plan/ (pp.  201.) 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  recollect  that,  in  our  review  of  the 
Ta'tsing'leu'lee,  we  explained  the  principles  upon  which  die  cooa* 
bination  of  the  elements  into  compound  characters  is  grounded  ; 
that  we  considered  the  plan  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  ground- 
work of  an  universal  language,^  but  marred  in  the  execution ; 
that  the  scarcity  of  the  representations  of  general  ideas,  in  the  ele* 
mentary  characters,  unfitted  them  for  a  systematic  classification  of 
objects ;  and  that  chance  or  caprice  appeared  to  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  many  of  them.  The  luminous  view  which  Mr. 
Marshman  has  taken  of  the  subject,  has  confirmed  us  in  our 

*  Mr.  Marshman  has  not  stated  this  with  his  usual  correctness.    The  compooqnl 
Mrts  of  barber  are  in  fact  signific^t,  barb-er,  the  man  of  the  beard. 

opinioB, 
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opmioDy  while  it  completely  dispels  the  illusion  of  an  universal  and 
pbiloaophscal  character  realiaea  m  the  imitative  system  of  Chi- 
nese writing,  however  nearly  in  theory  it  may  appear  to  approach  it. 
Still,  however,  enough  remains  of  this  ingenious  fabric  to  excite  our 
admirationy  and  to  account  for  the  extragavant  notions  entertained 
of  it  by  Fourmont  and  othere  ;  who,  relying  on  the.va^ue  and 
declamatory  accounts  transmitted  by  the  Irench  missionaries, 
aasmned  as  a  fact,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  elementary  cha- 
racters alone  would  lead  to  the  meaning  of  their  various  com- 
binations ;  or,  in  other  words,  constituted  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  language.  This  conclusion  was  drawn  from  a  supposition 
that  there  existed  a  constant  affinity  between  the  signification  of 
every  compound  character  and  that  of  its  component  elements. 
Mr.  Marshman,  indeed,  tells  us  that  this  view  of  it  once  appeared 
so  rational,  as  to  make  him,  for  some  time,  dissatisfied  with  die  ex- 
planation of  every  character,  in  which  he  could  not  recognize  the 
idea  expressed  by  its  elements.  An  examination,  however,  of  the 
imperial  dictionary  of  Kaung-shee,  convinced  him  of  his  mistake. 
He  found,  it  is  true,  the  parts  of  every  compound  character  ac- 
curately described,  but  was  seldom  gratmed  with  an  explanation  of 
the  meaning,  as  deduced  firom  its  constituent  elements. 

^  Indeed/  continues  he,  ^  the  nature  of  things  seems  to  forbid  our  ex- 
pecting this  in  the  Chinese  characters :  for,  not  to  say  that  a  great  part 
of  this  as  well  as  other  languages  on  the  symbolic  plan,  may  kaage  iee9 
formed  rather  by  chance  than  any  determinate  rule,  the  elements  of 
the  Chinese  language  are  little  more  than  two  hundred,  while  the 
Greek  roots  exceed  three  thousand.  Whoever  considers,  therefore,  that 
variety  of  ideas  which  must  necessarily  be  expressed — say  by  thirty 
thousand  chamcters — will  perceive  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
meaning  of  these,  in  every  instance,  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  de-  ' 
duced  from  the  combination  of  only  two  hundred  and  fourteen  primary 
characters,  representing  principally  objects  of  sense.  Not  to  add, 
with  the  ingenious  Barrow,  that  the  sense  is  sometimes  so  hid  in  meta- 
phor, that  though  all  the  component  parts  of  a  character  are  well 
understood,  the  meaning  may  yet  remain  in  obscurity.'    p.  23. 

This  is  doubtless  a  ftsir  and  correct  view  of  the  subject.  In 
many  characters,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  arises  immediately 
out  of  their  component  elements  ;  diere  are  others,  a^ain,  whose 
signification  may  be  guessed  at  from  some  remote  affinity  with  one 
or  more  of  them ;  but  it  is  probable  duit  the  composition  of  the 
greater  part  can  no  longer  be  traced  to  the  ideas  which  gave  theni 


birdi.    In  the  character  koong    ^jrL# ,  a  foreigner,  for  instance, 

the 
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ifae  component  parts  of  inrhidi  afte'    yni^  ^«>,  gre»t,  and  JT^^ 

koong,  a  bow,  the  connection  is  not  very  appaitant  between  the 
toots  and  the  componnd.  Yel;  if  it  conld  be  shewn  ^t  the  first 
strangers  ,\vho  entered  China,  carried  bows  of  a  larger  size  than 
the  natives^  there  would  be  nothing  very  absurd  in  supposing  them 
to  have  denoted  foreigners  by  this  name.  We  have  so  many  in- 
Titknces,  in  our  own  language,  of  words  composed  of  significant 
syllables^  whose  meaning  is  yet  not  obvious,  that  we  need  not  be 
startled  on  meeting  with  similar  difficulties  in  flic  Chinese. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  exhibited  so  many  examples  (and 
many  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  Meditationes  Sinter  cff  Foor- 
mont,  the  Museeufn  Sinicum  of  Bayer,  Barrow's  Travels  in  China, 
and  the  Lun-ye  of  Confucius)  in  which  a  close  affinity  is  apparent 
lietweien  the  compound  characters  and  tfaeirelements,  that  we  should 
fiot  easily  be  persuaded  to  abandon  this  beautiful  and  philosophfcal 
part  of  the  system.  That  it  may  have  been  carried  too  fiir,  b  veiy 
probable,  and  the  French  missionaries  may  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
points,  have  cfxalted  Chinese  ingenuity  to  too  high  a  pitch ;  but  th^ 
It  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  original  j[)lan'Upon  which 
die  written  character  was  constructed,  we  have  aot  only  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Chinese  writers  of  dl  ages,  but  the  more  important 
evidence  of  our  own  senses.  Were  it  necesBary>  indeed,  we  could 
offer  a  thousand  examples,  in  all  of  which  the  compound  ideas, 
expressed  by  the  character,  are  distinctly  produced  from  the  simple 
elements.  And  if  Mr.  Marshman  was  disappointed  in  not  succeed- 
ing in  his  analysis  as  often  as  he  wished,  by  consulting  the  dictionary 
of  Kaung'ihee,  we  can  venture  to  assure  him  that  his  expectations 
would  have  been  amply  gratified  by  examining  a  Chinese  work  on 
grammar  and  philology,  called  Choue-ouen.  The  imperial  diction- 
ary of  KMng-shee  is  to  the  Chinese  preciadtj  what  that  of  Dr. 
Johnson  it  to  us, '  a  dictionary  of  the  language,  in  wkidi  the  oha- 
ractersare  deduced  from  their  or^imls,  aadilluBtrated  in  their  daS^ 
lerent  sigmfications,  by  examples  from  the  Ipiest  writers.'  It  does 
all  this  cooiipktely,  and  it  professes  to  do  nothing  more* 

What  we  have  stated  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  disapptiatment 
experienced  by  Mr,  Marstunan ;  whom  we  were  not  displeased  to  fiad 
acknowle^ng,  in  almost  every  example  adduced^  that  <  the  aigai- 
ficant  el^nents'  might  be  traced  in  their  compounds.  Thu«>  he  tells 
us,  a  district  or  division,  composed  of  one  hundred  m^n,  iapak 

I  p:^  ,  a  compound  of  ytm  T  ^  a  man,  and  >^    pdkf  a  hun* 

dred. 
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dred.  -3i«nPg?l,  to  ask,  whieh  is  composed  of  P  T,  moofif  a 
door,  and  /^  kou,  a  mouth,  may  probably,  he  thinks,  have 
tome  allusion  to  the  idea  conreyed ;  as  may,  also,  f^rT^ttn,  to 
hear,  composed  of  moon,  j;  j  ,.adoor,  and  .Jsk  g»*<^>  the  ear. 
But  chun  P/r^  ,  to  pass  in  and  but,  which  is  formed,  of  Pj 

moon,  a  door,  and  nee  ^Ap  >  a  female,  'could  not  surely,  conti- 
nues Mr.  MarsbmaD,  Suggest  the  idea  oiP  binding  up  the  feet  of  the 
females  from  their  birth,  in  order  to  incapacitate  d^em  for  this  motion 

in  riperyears/  Agam,  the  character^  xJlt ^  S^^^f  ^^  bedispleasedj 

formed  by  sum  '  ^Vj^,  the  heart,  and  ton  71  ^  a  hiik,  p4a»ced 

above  it,  may,  he  thinks,  allude  to  the  pain  occasioned  by  the 
sensation ;  and  though  it  does  not  immediately  follow  diat  ii)ong 

mn^,  perverse,  being  composed  of  j^*"f*r  moHg,to^t^6iga,tini 

^\\   sum,  the  heait  '  should  be  intended  to  intimate  that  die 

hearr  is  perverted  by  ambition,^  yet,  m  his  Opinion,  <»vea  '  IhW^MM 
sociation  of  ideas  assists  in  recollecting  the  character.'  We  have 
taken  at  random  th^  fallowing  compounds  firom  the  jLutt*ye,  -whidif 
are  at  least  2000  old,  merely  to  shew  that  the  connection  between  the 
compound  and  simple  ideas  is  not  a  modem  invention;  thus  Ao 

J/t^*^ ,  ease,  comfort ;  a  compound  of  «4e*   ho,   rice,    and 

yjf  kou,  mouth.    ^JJT^  tien,  the  material  heaveik,  but  more 
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frequently  the  deity,  compounded  of  ^T1  ^^>  gi'^^i  a°d  ^  i^ 
^e  one;  the^reaf  o/ze.     Q  IZ   <^%^^^  to  govern,  whose  elements 

are  /^#^  ^cAeow,  a  bamboo,  and  ^/^  ^<^heu,  a  clapping 
noise,  the  stroke  of  the  bamboo ;  a  very  expressive  character  to  a 
Chinese.  r^v/^^AAew,  proud^  haughty^  is  composed  of      >S^ 

keu,  high,  and  jr^  iwcr,  a  horse.    We   agree,  then,  with  Mr. 

Marshman^  that 

*  To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  operations  of  the  mind,  in  dif- 
ferent nations  and  ages,  and  in  observing  the  various  ways  in  which  it 
combines  the  ideas,  it  will  be  entertaining  to  notice  the  association  of 
ideas  which  must  have  given  birth  to  the  formation  of  many  of  these 
compounds;  and  while  their  quaintness  may  perhaps  occasion  a  smile, 
the  degree  of  connection  observable  in  them  forbids  our  thinking  they 
could  be  formed  entirely  without  design.'     p.  25. 

To  assist  the  learner  in  the  analysis  of  compound  characters,  se- 
veral examples  are  given  of  such  as  consist  of  three,  four,  and 
more  primary  elements ;  and  the  difference  is  carefully  pointed 
out  between  those  which  contain  so  many  distinct  and  separate 
ones,  and  such  as  are  compounded  of  parts  that  have  been  pre- 
viously upiited^  and  assumed  another  name  and  meaning;  of  this 

kmd  one  example  will  be  sufficient.    See'^Sif  poetry,  is  com- 

posed  of  guin    ^    ,  a    word.    J9^  thoo.  the  earth,  and  \l  ^ 

cAtit,  a  measure ;  but  the  two  latter  had  previously  been  united  la 

the  character  ^r  chhee,  a  temple ;  the  real  compound  parts  of 

'  poeti^,'  are  therefore  '  a  word'  and  'a  temple.'  On  this  account 
Mr.  Marshman  very  properly  cautions  the  learner  '  how  he  at- 
tempts to  derive  the  meaning  from  the  smaller  divisions  of  a  cha- 
racter,  rather  than  the  larger.'  p.  29. 

The  remaining  observations  on  the  mode  of  compounding  cha* 
racters  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  to  die  student*    fideed 
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ibe  principal  aim  of  the  author  seenrs  to  be  that  of  removing 
those  difficulties  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  obstructed ;  of 
these,  not  the  least  was  that  arising  from  the  immense  number  of 
characters  required  to  be  known  by  a  proficient  in  the  language.  ' 
This  number,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  French  missionaries,  * 
was  not  less  than  80,000.  So  formidable  an  undertaking  was  sufficient 
to  repress  the  most  ardfent  mind  in  the  very  outset  of  its  studies,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  has  tended  to  discourage  many  from  attempting  it  at 
s^l.  It  turns  out,  however,  an  exaggerated  statement,  made 
without  the  least  authority.  Mr.  Marshman  took  the  trouble  of ' 
ascertaining,  by  a  careful  estimate,  the  number  of  characters  con- 
tained in  Kaung'skee^s  dictionary,  and  he  found  them  not  to  exceed 
35,000,  many  of  which  were  synonims.  This  number,  then,  may 
be  assumed  as  the  full  amount  of  the  effective  characters  in 
the  Chinese  language,  which  cuts  off  at  once  more  than  half  of 
the  labours  of  the  student;  and  even  of  this  half,  one  third  is  mor^ 
than  sufficient  for  all  the  common  purposes  of  business.  Five. 
thousand  characters,  indeed,  made  up  of  significant  elements,  each 
comprehending  a  distinct  and  complete  idea,  must  be  equivalent 
to  at  least  10,000  of  our  words,  a  number  which  exceeds  what 
is  required  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life. 

Tlie  generally  received  opinion,  then,  is  erroneous,  that  the 
characters  in  the  Chinese  language  are  more  numerous  than  the 
words  in  other  languages.  Scapula's  Lexicon  contains  about 
44/)00  words,  Ainsworth's  Dictionary  more  thah  45,000,  exclu- 
sive of  nearly  10,000  proper  names,  and  Johnson's  DictioAary  full 
45,000.  To  shew  how  few  characters  are  necessary  to  compose  a 
work,  on  any  particular  subject,  we  may  observe  that  the  whole  of 
the  text  of  the  Ta-tsing-ku-lee,  consisting  of  more  than  100,000 
characters,  does  not,  actually,  comprehend  more  than  1 ,860 different 
ones.  This  aUo  appears  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  work  of 
Confucius,  translated  by  Mr.  Marshman,  in  which  we  should  gue^s 
the  niunber  of  distinct  characters  not  to  exceed  1,000.  The 
construction  of  the  language  is  extremely  simple,  and  infinitely 
less  difficult  than  the  Sanscrit,  of  which,  we  are  told  by  the  author, 
he  has  done  litde  more  than  digest  the  elements,  after  a  diligent 
labour  of  seven  years  ;  whereas,  in  the  course  of  four,  he  acquired 
a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  the  syntax  of  which 
he  found  so  easy,  that  the  attainment  of  about  thirty  prepositive 
and  auxiliary  characters  put  him  in  possession  of  the  whole  gram- 
mar. 

Mr.  Marshman  lias  taken  some  pains  to  collect  information  re- 
specting die  dictionaries  of  established  reputation  in  China.  TTie 
earliest  work  of  this  kind,  which  is  still  appealed  to  as  high  autho- 
rity, b  mentioned,  in  the  introduction  to  ^e  Imperial  JJlctionary^ 
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as  a  compilation  made  by  the  learned  under  the  direction  of  an 
Emperor  of  the  family  of ,  the  Han,  which  mounted  the  throne 
nearly  200  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Six  other  compilations 
of  tliis  kind  were  edited  at  successive  periods,  each  containing  cor- 
rections and  improvements  of  that  which  immediately  preceded  it, 
and  such  additions  as  were  made  to  the  language  in  the  inter venuig 
periods.  The  last  work  of  this  kind  is  tlie  Dictionary  of  Kaung^ 
$hee» 

*  In  this  dictionary  are  the  forms,  the  names,  and  the  different  senses 
of  the  characters  defined  and  supported,  with  a  fulness  and  precision, 
which  scarcely  admit  of  improvement.  The  arrangement  too  is  so 
simple,  and  yet  so  perspicuous,  that  one,  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
Chinese  characters,  may,  in  a  few  hours,  make  himself  master  of  it 
with  perfect  ease.  The  only  desideratum  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese, 
i^  a  translation  of  this  dictionary ;  and  in  this,  nothing  is  necessary  be- 
side merely  rendering  it  into  English  in  the  order  in  which  it  lies  :  it 
being,  in  my  opinion,  almost  impossible  for  an  European  to  alter  it  to 
advantage.'    p.  108. 

'  Here,  then,  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  shew  their  regard  for  the  interests  of 
science,  and  to  repel  the  charge  of  neglect  which  has  sometimes 
been  brought  against  them  on  that  -%core.  From  the  delight 
which  Mr.  Marshman  appears  to  feel  in  the  study  of  the  Clii- 
nese  language,  *  a  study/  he  observes,  '  which  connects  so 
much  pleasure  with  the  labour,  that  it  will  probably  never  be 
rdinquished  but  with  life;' — we  should  select  him,  of  all  man- 
kind, for  such  an  undertaking,  it  would  require  but  a  small 
degree  of  encouragement  to  prevail  oh  so  zealous  and  indus- 
trious a  student,  to  engage  in  such  a  cause ;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  great  number  of  characters  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent *  Dissertation/  and  from  the  neat  and  accurate  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed,  the  work  might  as  well  be  carried  on  at  Seram- 
pore  as  in  London.  Such  a  translation  would  supersede  the  pro- 
jected dictionary  by  Messrs.  Langl6s  and  De  Guignes,  from  the 
characters  collected  by  Fourmont ;  and  a  well-tuned  liberality  on  die 
part  of  the  East  India  Company,  woUld  thus  confer  on  England 
tlie  credit  of  giving  to  Europe  a  work  of  unquestionable  authority, 
free  from  those  spurious  characters  and  forced  explanations,  which 
are  foisted  into  all  the  manuscript  dictionaries  compiled  by  the 
French  Missionaries. 

'2.  We  now  come  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Marshman*s  book,  which 
ti-eats  of  ^  the  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  characters,*  which  are 
not,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed,  addressed  to  the  eye  alone, 
but  have  each  a  name.  Were  this  indeed  not  the  case,  it  would 
be  a  language  i\i  only  for  the  Abb6  Secard's  academy  of  mutes. 
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Many  of  the  characters  have,  it  is  true,  the  same  name,  and  'henc6 
the  pronunciation  of  them  is  liable  to  some  ambiguity;  less,  how- 
ever, than  might  be  supposed,  from  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  characters  and  words,  the  former  being  to  the  latter 
«t  least  as  twenty  to  one.  Here  then  a  question- naturally  suggests 
•itself— --Since  the  Chinese  have  no  knowledge  of  an  alphabet,  how 
do  they  acquire  the  ttjtme  of  any  new  or  unknown  character  which 
presents  itself  ?  The  fnct  is,  that  the  Chinese  have  an  alphabet ; 
a  regular  series  of  characters,  set  apart,  and  employed  almost  ex* 
<:lusively^  as  murks  of  sound — an  alphabet  simple  in  its  construction, 
eflettive  in  its  operation,  and  capable  of  being  extended  to  the 
formation  of  as  great  a  number  of  words,  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
language  whatever :  an  alphabet  intricately  interwoven  with  their 
'  imitative  characters;'  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  new  sounds  are 
conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  both  new  and  old  trans^ 
mitted  from  one  generation  to  another. 

The  sublime  invention  of  an  alphabet,  by  which  die  figure  ot 
representatioa  of  an  idea  was  presented  to  the  eye,  while  the  sound 
of  it  reached  the  ear,  and  both,  by  means  of  die  one  and  the 
other,  conveyed  with  equal  perspicuity  to  the  mind,  has  always 
been  considered  so  wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  so  powerixil  in  its 
effects,  as  to  transcend  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  intellect.  Yet; 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  construction  of  the  Chinese  alphabet 
iviU  shew,  that  its  invention  might  have  been,  and  probably  wa9, 
the  happy  thought  of  some  individual.  This  may  be  deemed  a 
bold  assumption,  when  it  is  recollected,  that,  after  every  research, 
the  common  conclusion  has  beenT^that  the  invention  of  an  alpha- 
bet is  of  divine  origin.  But — nee  detts  intersit — ^why  should  we 
call  in  supernatural  aid,  where  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  seem 
adequate  to  the  necessity  of  the  case^  Conceiving  then,  as  wo 
do,  that  the  close  connection  which  subsists  between  the  Chines^ 
characters  and  their  alphabet,  now  first  brought  into  open  day  by 
Mr.  Marshman,  will  throw  very  considerable  light  on  the  transHion 
from  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing,  we  bespeak  the  indulgence 
of  our  readers,  while  we  endeavour,  briefly,  to  notice  the  cause  to 
which  the  failure  of  fonner  researches  may  be  attributed ;  and  to 
explain  in  what  manner  an  alphabet  may  have  derived  its  origin 
from  hier(^lyphic  characters. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  this 
inquiry,  was  their  ignorance  of  any  living  language  constructed 
op  the  imitative  system.  Their  only  resource  lay  in  the  few  de- 
tached fragments  of  ancient  inscriptions,  which,  though  put  to- 
gether with  the  nicest  skill,  were  still  found  too  imperfect  to  co»- 
>iect,  in  one  unbroken  chain,  the  written  hieroglyphics  of  former 
times,  with  the  alphabets  of  modem  Eturope.     Egypt  was  the  only 
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country  in  the  western  hemisph^rei  liltely  to  supply  the  defident 
Jink  in  the  chain.  Its  magnificent  temples,  its  catacombs,  pyramids^ 
and  obelisks^  most  of  them  exhibiting,  in  their  numerous  inscriptions, 
the  remains  of  ancient  learning,  and  all  of  them,  tlie  imperishable 
monuments  of  ancient  greatness — those  stupendous  fabrics,  of  wbidi 
the  age  and  origin  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  probable  con- 
jecture, could  not  but  excite  the  attention  of  mankind  and  raise  an 
anxious  desire  to  develope  the  signification  of  those  mysterious  re- 
jcords.  But  all  the  explanations,  from  the  days  of  Orus  Apollo  to 
Abubekr  Ben  VVahshih,*  are  so  unsatisfactory,  and  contradictory, 
that  their  tendency  is  rather  to  perplex  than  elucidate.  With  such 
materials  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the  endeavours  of 
modern  writers  should  have  failed  to  trace,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  passage  from  those  unknown  s}inbols  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Long,  indeed,  before  any  inquiries  appear  to  have 
been  instituted,  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  c<m- 
nected  with  any  living  language,  and  were  consi^ed  wholly  to 
sacred  purposes ;  they  had  become  the  instrument  of  priestcraft, 
to  preserve  the  ipystery  of  the  profession  from  popular  knowledge 
and  encroachment.'    . 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  mysterious  inscriptions 
on  those  magnificent  obelisks,  were  not  originally,  as  Warbur* 
ton  conjectured,  subservient  to  the  sacred  rites  of  the  priests,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  were,  like  the  Chinese  characters,  the  univer- 
sal, langua^  of  the  country;  an  opinion,  in  which  the  ingenious 
President  I)e  Brossesf  fully  concurs,  .  Why,  he  asks,  should  tbej 
have  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  inscriptions  which  the  public 
could  neither*  read  nor  comprehend  ?  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain 
that,  so  early  as  the  age  of  Herodotus,  hieroglyphics  had  ceased 
to  be  the  language  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  them  was 
confined  to  the  Hierophants.  Anodier  language,  perhaps,  had 
already  supersedjed  their  use,  when  Cadmus  carried  the  sixteen  let- 
jters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  into  Greece,  or  at  the  still  more 
.early  period  when  Moses  quitted  Egypt;  a%  almost  immediately 
"after  that  event,  and  before  the  delivery  of  the  two  tables  on 
^Mount  Smai,  he  was  commanded;,  on  the  discomfiture  of  Amelek^ 
^to  '  write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  b9ok.'  This,  then,  being  the 
earliest  mention  of  writing  on  record,  and  contained  in  the  mosl 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  authentic,  of  histories,  it  would 
now  seem  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  ascertain,  at  what  time 
alphabetic  writing  took  place  of  hieroglyphics  in  the  western 
{ 1^ ■  " 

*  Ancient  alphabets  and  hieroglyphic  characters  explained ;  written  in  Arabic  aboot 
1000  years  ago,  found  at  Cairo,  and  translated  by  J.  Hammer,  secretary  to  the  Aus- 
'trian  mission  at  Constantinople — a  curious  book,  and  deserving  to  be  bettet  known. 
t  Trait6  de  la  Formation  Micbamque  des  Lan^iiey*    Tom. !« 
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world,  or  by  whom  the  former  was  invented.  The  important 
link  which  connects  them,  is  irrecoverably  lost ;  and  we  gain 
very  little,  in  the  pursuit,  by  being  told  that  the  Greeks,  gave 
Ae  name  of  alpha  to  their  first  letter, .  because  it  was  the 
Phoenician  name  of  an  ox;  and  that  the  Hebrew  K^  aleph  is 
supposed  to  resemble  the  head  of  that  animal,  in  imitation  of 
which  the  small  alpha  a  of  the  Greeks  is  still  preserved.  Admit«^ 
ting  that  all  the  letters  in  the  Phoenician,  Egyptain,  and  Greek' 
alphabets,  were  originally  significant  of  sensible  objects,  or  of  the 
hieroglyphics  for  which  they  were  substituted,  the  knowledge  of 
such  a  fact  could  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  advance  the  present 
inquiry,  or  explain  in  what  manner,  -and  upon  what  principle,  the 
passage  from  the  former  to  the  latter  was  effected.  In  the  wofIC 
of  Abubekr  Ben  Wakshih,  above-mentioned,  there  is  an  alphabet 
of  this  kind,  called  Shimshim,  the  whole  of  which  appears  to  be 
taken  from  hieroglyphics  ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  thfe 
link  which  connects  the  objects  of  sight  with  those  of  sound  is 
wanting. 

Since,  then,  the  old  world  has,  in  vain,  been  ransacked  to  eluci- 
date this  curious  subject,  let  us  turn  to  a  new  quarter  of  the 
globe,  where  a  living  language  exists,  constructed,  like  that  of  an* 
cient  Egypt,  on  imitations  of  sensible  objects ;  a  language,  used 
by  two  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  intelligible  by  nearly  one 
third  of  the  human  race.  Much  as  the  French,  missionaries  have 
written  on  this  subject,  they  have  afforded  but  little  information  on 
Aat  part  of  it,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  the  con- 
nection between  the  characters  and  the  system  of  sounds.  One 
of  these  gentlemen,  indeed,  has  given  us  a  laboured  ess^y  on  the  pas- 
sage of  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing,*  in  which,  although 
he  clearly  points  out  several  approximations  made  by  the  Chinese 
tbwards  an  alphabet,  he  asserts,  in  distinct  terms,  that  they  have 
not  in  the  course  of  '4000  years  reached  that  invention ;  or  ra- 
ther, (as  he  continues,)  *  have  been  too  wise  to  descend  to  the 
adoption  of  one.'  The  late  Sir  George  Staunton  was  of  opinion 
that  the  intercourse  of  two  nations,  having  distinct  hieroglyphic 
characters,  would  lead  to  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,  each  mark- 
ing, in  the  sounds  of  its  own  characters,  the  names  of  foreign 
oJ)jects,  merely  ate  notes  of  sound,  and  divested  of  their  usual  sig- 
nification. At  Canton,  for  irtstance,  where  the  English  language, 
^  A  Jaigon  of  it,  is  spoken  by  all  nations,  '  a  vocabulary  has  beeh 
published  of  English  words,  in  Chinese    characters,  expressive 


*  Essai  sur  le  passage  de  T^criture  hi6rogIyphique  a  P^iture  alphabetique,  ou  sur 
la  numiere  dont  la  premiere  a  pa  oonduire  a  la  seconde,  par  M.  GiM.  Menr.  Ottn,- 
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merely  of  soundi  for  the  use  of  tbe  native  merchauts,  wLOj^  by 
such  mesiii^  learn  tbe  sounds  of  Englbh  words/ 

We  have  only  to  ob^erv^  upon  this  passiige,  that,  although  an 
tntercourse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  year*  may  have^  produced  a 
vocabulary,  it  has  failed  to  produce  an  alpha^^  AH  foreiga 
appellations,  beiiig  designated  by  as  many  disUnct  characters  a& 
they  contain  syllables,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
vocabulary  is  extended,  will  tiie  prpciple  of  an  alphabet  be  de- 
parted from,  which  consists  in  a  small  flection  of  marks  or  Let* 
ters,  whose  combined  sounds  ac^  a^ppUcable  to  the  words  of  all 
languages. 

Sut  it  will  naturally  be  asked,^  why  the  Chinese  at  Canton,  if  in 
possession  of  a  regular  alphabet,  continue  to  write  foreign  namea 
m  thp  common  characters,  instead  of  employing  their  selected 
;dphabetical  ones?  We  shall  probably  be  able  to  explain  this. 
Sieeming  di(Bculty.  There  are  only  four  general  descriintions  of 
people  in  China — the  men  of  letters — ^the  peasantry — ^the  artifi-» 
cers — and  traders — the  last  of  which  stand  the  lowest  in  public 
estimation ;  yet,  it  is  with  these  only,  and  the  rabble  of  Canton, 
that  foreigners  are  admitted  to  any  intercourse;  and  when  we. 
S(dd,  that  even  the  learned  appear  not  to  have  extended  tbe 
use  of  their  alphabet  beyond  that  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
sound  of  the  characters  in  the  dictionaries,  it  may  reasonably  be  pre-^ 
sumed,  that  the  vulgar  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  an  alpha- 
bet altogether.  Besides,  every  syllable  of  a  foreign  word  would 
require,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  ttw  alphabetic  characters  ta 
denote  it,  whereas  one  common  character  employed  for  its  sound 
Qn|y  is  sufficient  Jfor  each  syllable,  a  convenience  which,  to  a  mer^ 
jchant,  n^ay  be  d^epned  of  some  importance. 

It  remains  \q  explain  in  what  manner,  according  to  our  ideas, 
the  Chinese  alphabet  may  have  been  derived  from  their  hiero- 
glyphic characters.  We  liave  s^lready  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  elementary  cliaracters  werp,  originally,  imitations  of  sensible  ob- 
jects; that  the  sun  was  represented  by  Qj^  ^nd  the  moon  by 
jn,  which,  by  a  general  system  <^f  r^ucing  all  circular  or  oval, 
to  straight  and  angulajr  line^,  became  a  and  B  .  We  also  ex- 
plained by  what  means  all  the  characters  of  the  language  were 
produced  from  the  union  of  two  or  more  of  the  214  elements. 
Let  us  now  suppose,  what  we  conceive  may  very  naturally  have 
happened,  that,  among  other  combinations,  that  of  the  twp  chtt- 
f*4ctei's  iun  and  moon  occurred  to  form  a  third,  >yhic(i  w^  zn^nt 
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to  express  the  idea  of  splendour  or  brilliancy ,  thus  &  B  •    It  is 

possible  that  the  signification  of  this  new  compound  would,  from 
habit,  occur  to  a  Chinese,  oi^  mere  inspection :  if,  however,  aft 
explanation  of  its  nieamng  was  thought  necessary,  it  would  easily 
be  communicated  by  a  periphrasis  of  some  well  knoM'n  and  esta* 
blished  characters,  as  those  two,  for  example,  which  signify  great 
and  light.  But  it  was  also  necessary  to  give  a  navie  to  this  new 
compound.  According  to  their  system,  it  might  take  the  name  of 
either  of  the  elements  or  some  other,  different  from  both..  We 
will  suppose  that  the  inventor  at  Pektn  chose  to  call  it  mi/zg',  a 
sound  of  which  a  second  person  could  not  form  the  slightest  con^ 
Jecture,  as  it  bears  no  affinity  either  to  the  name  'of  the  sun,  whick 
is/V,  or  to  that  of  the  moon,  which  is  yui.  How  then  is  he  to 
communicate  his  intention  to  a  person  at  Canton  ?  how.cmise  the 
name  of  ming  to  pass  current,  as  significant  i^i  splendour ,  through* 
out  China?  To  effect  tliis  nuist  certainly,  in  the  first  instance', 
have  required  intense  thought  and  long  reflection ;  or,  one  of  those 
lucky  hits  which  sometimes  flit  across  the  imagination,  and  lead  to 
the  moat  important  results.  In  either  case,  the  process  was  pro^ 
bably  something  of  this  kind.  The  inventor  would  look  for  some 
character  among  those  already  named,  the  pronunciation  of  which 
approached  nearest  to  the  sound  of  ming — w^e  will  suppose  among 
the  elementary  characters.  In  casting  his  eye  over  the  list,  it 
would  not  escape  him,  that  the  character  moo  had  the  same  inci«» 
pient  sound  with  the  new  character  ming,  and  that  theisame  posi* 
tion  and  movement  of  the  Ups  were  required  to  pronounce  both. 

Moo    ^^^ir    9  woodf  then,  being  an  establi^ed  elementary  cha* 

racter,  mi^ht  be  selected  to  supply  the  initial  sound  of  the  new 
compound /Tzi/^g.    In  pursuing  his  search  among  the  elements,  the 

word  ching  JsL  hlue^   another  character    already  known    and 

named,  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  ear  as  being  sympbonious  with 
ming ;  nor  would  it  be  very  difficult  for  such  a  person  to  conceive 
that  if  the  sound  of  m  (which  to  pronounce  require  the  lips  to  be 
closed)  was  substituted  for  cA,  (which  could  only  be  uttered  with 
the  lips  open,)  oi*,  in  other  words,  if  the  initial  sound  of  moo  was 
united  with  the  final  dound  of  chingy  there  would  be  produced  the 
exact  sound  of  the  new  compound  character  ming ;  and  thencefor- 
ward the  initial  sound  of  every  monosyllable  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, whose  pronunciation  required  the  letter  m,  would  be  iodi- 
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cated  by  t|ie  character  moo,  and  the  sound  of  every  word,  ending 
in  ingy  by  the  final  character  eking ;  and  these  two  characters,  moo 
and  chingy  whether  in  their  present,  or  in  a  more  convenient  form, 
would  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  two  letters  of  an  al- 
phabet. 

From  the  operation  we  have  been  describing,  a  series  of 
sounds  might  be  selected,  out  of  the  characters  already  named, 
to  answer  every  exigency.  Nothing  farther,  indeed,  was  ne- 
cessary for  conveying  the  sound  of  any  new  character,  than 
writing  after  it  two,  of  the  sefected  characters,  whose  initial  and 
final  sounds  would  make  the  sound  required;  which  is  precise- 
ly what  is  practised  in  all  the  Chinese  dictionaries.  If,'  then, 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  Chinese  have  been  able  to 
construct  a  series  of  simple  sounds,  of  a  limited  number,  and  per- 
manently fixed,  by  which  the  names  of  all  their  charactei*s  and  the 
words  of  %  other  languages  can  be  written ;  if,  by  m,eans  of  their 
own  imitative  characters  alone,  and  without  any  foreign  aid,'  it  shali 
be  found  that  they  have  actually  done  this,  the  discovery  of  an 
alphabet  is  complete,  and  the  great  problem  solved.  The  sanie 
kind  of  proceeding  is  equally  applicable  to  the  derivation  of  that 
alphabet,  to  which  those  of  the  western  world  are  indebted  for 
their  origin,  immediately  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  and  all 
this  may  have  been  effected  by  a  simple  and  natural  process,  with- 
out the  ^  interposition  of  divine  aid.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  mode  of  proceeding,  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  Chinese  are  in  ^possession  of  an  alphabet, 
constructed  on  the  principle  described.  It  consists  of  thirty-six 
selected  characters,  whose  names  supply  an  equal  number  of  iiu- 
tial  consonant  sounds ;  and  of  twelve  other  chosen  characters,  fur- 
nishing the  same  number  of  final  sounds.  By  the  several  combi- 
nations of  these  initial  and  final  characters,  are  produced  432  sim- 
ple monosyllabic  sounds,  which,  in  fact,  are  the  total  number  of 
syllables  in  }he  language ;  but,  as  those  few  sounds,  when  distri- 
buted among  35,000  characters,  would  occasion  endless  ambi- 
guity, the  sounds  of  the  finals  have  been  variously  modified,  so  as 
to  increase  the  number  of  origuial  syllables  in  the  language  to 
846 ;  and  these  again,  by  the  application  of  accent  and  quantity, 
are  extended  to  2,178,  as  will  be  seen  more  distinctly  hereafter. 

The  systehi  of  the  Chinese  alphabet  is  explained  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Imperial  dictionary,  by  twelve  tables ;  those  selected 
characters  representing  initials,  being  ranged  across  the  head  of 
the  page,  and  those  exhibiting  tlie  finals,  in  a  column  down  the 
margin :  and  at  the  angle,  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  any  two  of 
these,  is  placed  a  well  known  , character,  harmonizing  in  sound 
with  that  which  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the  initial  and  final 
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'characters*    This  Mrangeciient  corresponds  ^'ith  that  df  the  figures 
in  a  common  multiplication  table  \  for  example, 

INITIALS*  ! 


P-o«g 

Ph-o»g 

M4ng 

Tsring 

K-mi 

pan 

plian 

man 

tsan 

X.011 

pou 

phoii 

mou 

tsou  ^ 

.where  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  initial  of  p-owg  united  with 
the  final  of  A-an,  nvdke  pan;  ph-ong  with  k-wiyphan;  m-ing  with 
k-nn^many  &c.  Mr.  Marshmao  h»»,  in  this  way,  cOpHtructed 
four  tables^  containing  all  the  svliables  which  can .  possibly  be 
'formed  from  the*  alphabet^  and  winch  constitute,  in  fact,  the  wholly 
of  the  spoken  language  of  China. 

The  thirty-six  initial  sounds  are  distributed  into  nine  classes  or 
series,  and  when  expressed  by  the  letters  of  our  alphabet,  stand  as 
under: 

I.K.  Kh.K,Gn. 

2.  T.II1.T.  Ng. 

3.  Ch.  Chh.  Ch.  N.  - 

4.  P.  Ph.  P.  M. 

5.  F.  Fh.  F.  M. 

6.  Ts.  Tsh.  Ts.  S.  S. 

7.  Teh.  Tchh.  Teh.  Sh.  Sh. 

8.  Y.  H.  Y.  Hh. 

9.  jL.y. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  third  letter  in  each  of  the  series  of 
initials  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  first,  and  that  several  others  are 
repeated.  The  alphabetic  characters,  however,  are  all  different, 
and  a  distinction  is  therefore  probably  made  by  the  Chinese  in  their 
sound.  If,  as  is  probably  the  case,  the  difference  amounts  tr>  little 
more  than  a  mere  refinement,  the  real  consonant  sounds  will  be  re- 
duced to  twenty-four,  which  is  the  number  in  the  Sanscrit  alphabet, 
exchisive  of  the  ten  aspirated  consonants.  Our  author  suspects  the 
second  A,  in  the  first  series,  may  approach  to  the  sound  of  g,  the 
second  t  to  that  of  rf,  the  p  to  A,  8cc.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
fact,  *  let  any  one,'  says  he,  *  refer  to  the  Sungscrit  alphabet, 
and  he  will  perceive  that  they  are  the  identical  series  contained  in 
that  alphabet,  more  imperfectly  executed  indeed,  but  sketched  per-^ 
haps  with  greater  boldness  and  more  precision  of  design.'  We  are 
not  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on  this  apparent  similitude,  nor  do 
we  think  that  such  a  coincidence,  '  though  scarcely  to  be  paral-^ 
feled  in  any  other  two  langm-.ges,  not  derived  from  each  other,' 
will  warrant  the  inference  wbich,  we  are  aware,  will  be  drawit 
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from  it,  by  aome  of  our  ingeaious  countrymen  in  the  East,  llie 
affinity  of  the  Burmao  to  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  and  of  the  Tlii- 
betian  and  Siamese  to  that  of  the  'Chinese,  might  be  expected 
from  the  relative  situation  of  the  respective  countries.  But  the  de- 
ductions of  comparative  etymology  are  so  frequently  fallacious, 
even  between  polysyllabic  languages,  that  little  depeudance  can 
be  placed  in  conclusions  drawn  from  the  consonance  of  syllables, 
much  less  from  the  letters  of  two  alphabets. 

*  Relative  to  this  coincidence  between  the  Sungscrit  and  other  In- 
dian alphabets,  and  the  Chinese  S3sten],  I  do  not  offer  any  opinion,  as 
I  have  no  hypothesis  to  support ;  my  only  wish  is  simply  to  state  facts, 
as  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  1  leave  it  to  the  learned 
to  determine,  whether  the  outline  of  the  Sungscrit  alphabet  was  de- 
rived from  the  Chinese  initials,  or  the  latter  from  the  former;  or  whe* 
ther  they  originated  independently  of  each  other.' r-*p.  43. 

We  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Marshman  has  *  no  hypothesis  to  sup* 
port ;'  but  as,  from  the  hints  he  has  thrown  out,  we  anticipate  much 
mgenious  speculation,  from  the  Literary  Society  of  Bengal,  we  are 
unwilling  to  pass  hastily  over  this  part  of  the  subject,  persuaded 
that  the  more  closely  the  language,  the  literature,  and  other  eir- 
cumstances  relating  to  the  Chinese  shall  be  investigated,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  conviction,  that  these  people  are  the  unmixed 
branch  of  a  primitive  nation,  speaking  an  original  language,  written 
in  a  character  exclusively  their  own. 

We  cannot,  then,  perceive  the  smallest  necessity  for  reducii^ 
ourselves  to  the  alternative  proposed  by  Mr.  Marshman.  The 
truth  is  that,  by  his  own  account,  the  first  four  series  only  agree 
vith  the  Sanscrit,  the  remaining  five  being  essentially  different : 
but  were  the  fact  otherwise,  we  see  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
such  a  coincidence.  The  capacity  of  man  for  uttering  consonant 
sounds  is  so  very  limited,  that  we  shall  probably  not  err  much  in 
considering  all  die  known  alphabets  in  die  world,  as  substantiallj 
alike.  Divest  them  of  their  refinements,  make  allowance  for  the 
different  employment  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  pronunciation, 
and  for  the  convertible  sounds  of  d  into  ^,  b  into  v,  8lc.  and  little 
difference  will  be  found  in  the  powers  of  the  simple  alphabetic 
sounds,  in  use  among  different  nations. 

^  If,  however,  the  alternative  should  be  forced  upon  us,  bom  the 
nmilarity  of  arrangement  in  the  first  four  series  in  each  alphabet, 
(which  we  admit  to  be  a  strong  circumstance  in  favour  of  a  previa 
ous  intercourse,)  we  shall  still  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
Hindoos  were  the  borrowers,  and  not  the  Chinese.  We  can  con- 
ceive in  what  manner  the  letters  of  the  former  mi^t  have  been 
abridged  from  the  characters  of  the  latter ;  but  we  can  form  no 
distinct  idea  how  a  Chinese  character  could  be  constructed  from 
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.the  materials  of  which  the  San3Girit  letters  are  composed ;  still  lera 
how  the  sounds  of  the  Sauscrit  alphabet  could  be  transfused  into 
33,000  Chinese  characters,  each  of  ^hich,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
had  already  a  name.  Had  the  Chinese  found  it  necessary  to  bor- 
row the  sounds  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  they  would  also  have 
borrowed  those  simple  iettersy  of  sb  tempting  a  name,*  instead  of 
.adopting  the  comfuicated  and  inconvenient  characters  now  em- 
ployed to  express  them.  We  might  expect  also  that,  while 
they  were  borrowing,  the  Hindoo  system  of  numerals  would 
have  presented  themselves,  as  particularly  useful  to  a  tradii^ 
nation  which  had  none  of  its  own.  Besides,  we  find  that  the  Chi- 
nese alphabet  ^  exhibits  a  degree  of  refinement  which  seems  un- 
known even  ta  the  Sungscrit  grammarians  ;*  nay  farther,  that  it 
ibrms  '  the  most  extensive  consonantal  system  which  the  human 
intellect  has  produced.'  It  is  certain,  then,  diat  the  Hindoos 
/could  not  supply  the  Chinese  with  what  they  never  possessed; 
while  the  Chinese  alphabet  would  suffice  to  express  even  the  moafc 
tremendous  of  the  more  than  sesquipedalian  compounds,  which 
occur  in  the  Sanscrit.  In  fact,  the  two  languages  aie  totaUy  di& 
ferent ;  they  have  no  points  of  resemblance  or  analogy ;  they  cannot, 
by  any  etymolc^ical  contrivaqce,  be  brought  even  to  approxinrate.*)* 
>  The  statement  of  a  few  simple  points  of  comparison  may  pro- 
bably lead  us  to  the  right  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
precedence,  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  between  the  Hindoos  and 
.Ae  Chinese.  We  find  the  latter,  then^  to  possess  a  connected 
series  of  written  annals,  carried  back  more  than  4000  years,  in  an 
uninterrupted  succession :  whatever  doubt  may  be  thrown  on  the 
first  2000  years  of  this  period,  none  can  reasonably  exist  with  re« 
gard  to  the  remaining  part ;  while  the  latter  have  not  a  single  page 
of  history,  not  die  record  of  an  event  which  they  can  verify.  A 
lew  datele^  inscriptions  on  stones,  (records  chiefly  of  grants  of 
land,)  and  the  testimony  of  Grecian,  Persian,  and  Chinese  history 
are  the  best,  we  might  almost  say,  the  only  evidences  of  their  a&> 
tiquity  aa  a  nation. 

The  Chinese  have  a  regular  system  of  chronology,  for  referring 
all  phyiiical  and  political  events  to  their  proper  periods,  by 
means  of  a  cycle  of  60  years,  which  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to 
regulate  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar  and  the  solar  year.  The  Hin* 
doos  are  in  possession  of  the  same  cycle  of  60  years,  but  they 

*"       ■  ■  ■i».i..«.ii        .1         .,  I         ■  ..1.    ■...,. ..I...!.       ■  ■  ■■         I 

*  Devanagari  *  the  letters  of  the  gods.' 

t  We  recommend  Mr.  Marshman  to  procure  the  Chinese  treatise  *  On  the  Otigin  of 
the  Sanscrit  Language/  written  about  the  1090th  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  also 
that  of  the  Emperor  Kien^Lungt  composed  in  1749,  on  the  Sanacrit,  Thibet,  and  Mon- 
gul  languages,  translations  of  which  would  throw  much  new  light  on  the  language  and 
Uteratare  of  itie  Hindoos..  According  to  these  it  would  appear  that  India  Was  in  a  state 
pf  barbarism  about  1000  ycafi  betbre  Christ. 
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seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  its  application^  either  to  chrono- 
logical or  astronomical  purposes ;  even  their  geneal<^ies  are  with- 
out date.  The  truth  is,  they  have  no 'more  of  chronology  than  of 
history;  thousands  of  years  are  confouifded  with  millions,  and 
both  are  lost  in  the  immensity  of  their  manwataraSf  or  rounds  of 
time. 

.  I'be  Chinese  have  been  able  to  transmit  to  posterity  their  history, 
laws,  and  institutions  by  means  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  appears 
to  have  been  in  use  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Hindoos  neither 
discovered,  nor  adopted  this  art.  Their  literary  treasures  were  con- 
fined to  manuscripts  which,  being  solely  in  the  possession  of  Brah- 
mins, were  at  all  times  liable  to  forgeries  and  interpolations.  These 
have,  in  fact,  been  proved  upon  them  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
boasted  antiquity  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas  has  recently  received  a 
severe  shock ;  it  having  been  shewn,  we  had  almost  said  proved, 
that  the  date  of  the  latter  ought  not^  to  be  carried  back  beyond 
Heven  centuries.* 

The  Chinese  haye  a  systematic  dictionary  of  their  language  which, 
though  published  before  the  Christian  era,  is  still  referred  to  as 
high  authority  ;^  and  this  langus^e  is  very  generally  understood 
tiiroughout  the  empire.  In  India,  the  ^learned  pundits'  alone 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit.  The  people  were  always  care- 
fully debarred  from  the  mysteries  which  it  enveloped. 

The  Chinese  are  in  possession  of  a  code  of  laws,  founded  on 
good  sense  and  practical  wisdom ;  a  government  which  professes, 
at  least,  to  protect  and  punish  impartially  the  prince  and  the 
peasant  Their  lands  are  held  by  a  sure  and  moderate  tenure,  the 
system  of  taxation  is  peculiarly  mild  and  proportioned  to  every  con* 
dition  in  life.  Their  ancient  religion  was  too  simple  to  continue 
long  ;  its  only  object  of  worship  being  the  invisible  deity,  and  its 
only  organ,  the  sovereign ;  they,  therefore,  borrowed  from  the 
Hindoos,  (the  only  thing  perhaps  they  ever  did  borrow  firom  them,) 
a  religion  more  complicated  and,  on  that  account,  more  suited 
to  vulgar  understandings.  But  what  is  the  case  with  regard  U> 
Hindostan  ?  It  is  summed  up,  and  we  think,  fairly,  in  the  words  of 
a  modem  geographer.  '  Not  one  rule  for  die  conduct  of  life,  not 
one  discovery  generally  useful  to  mankind,  can  be  traced  to  that  ce* 
lebrated  and  miserable  country,  where  passive  millions  drag  a  feeble 
existence  under  the  iron  rod  of  a  few  crafty  castes,  amidst  a  climate 
and  a  soil  almost  paradisiacal,  and  where  it  seemed  impossible  for 

*  Mr.  Bentle/s  yery  excellent  paper  01  the  6th  vol.  of  Asiatic  Researches. 

t  Tlie  Hee^nuen,  compiled  under  the  djnasty  of  the  Han,  a  work  which  Is  constantly 
quoted  in  the  imperial  Dictionary  of  Kaung-theef  and  wlitch,  according  to  Mr. 
Marsbman,  '  roust  be  nearly  two  thousand  years  old,  and  probably  the  most  ancient 
dktiynary  at  present  extant  in  any  nation.' 
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human  maligliity  to  have  introduced  general  degradation  and  di»* 
tress/ 

We  feel  the  more  disposed  to  mark  the  great  difference  in  the  moral 
character  and  political  circumstances  of  the  two  nations,  on  account 
of  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  prove  the  descent  of  the 
Chinese  frpm  the  llindoos,  an  attempt,  however,  which  rests  on  no 
better  authorit}^  than  the  assertions  of  ^  learned  pundits/  and  a  text  of 
Menu  (probably  a  supposititious  one)  which  includes  die  China$ 
among  those  of  the  Cshatriya  or  military  caste,  \  who  abandoned  the: 
ordinances  of  the  Veda,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  degradation/  With 
all  possible  respect  for  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  the  distinguished 
scholar,*  who  adopted  this  opinion,  we  must  be  excused  for  doubt* 
ing  a  conclusion  so  gratuitous.  We  cannot  pay  the  least  regard  to, 
the  '  assurances  of  the  learned  pundits'  of  Bengal,  ^  that  the  Chiiia$ 
of  Menu  settled  in  a  fine  country  to  the  north-east  of  Gaur,  ^nd  to. 
^e  east  of  Cam^rup  and  Nepaul ;  and  that  they  had  .seen  o]d  Chinese 
idob,  which  bore  a  manifest  relation  to  the  primitive  religion  of* 
}ndiaj  before  Budha's  appearance  in  it.'  Those  *  learned  pundits/ 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  country,  aj:e  not, .  in  our. 
judgment,  the  best  authority  for  illustrating  that  of  another.  We 
pretend  npt  to  determine  in  which  of  the  fourteen  regions  of  beati*v 
tude,  or  of  the  holy  places  of  Vishnu,  a  line  drawn  *  north-east 
from  Gaur'  will  meet  another  line  drawn  '  east  from  Camerupand 
Nepaul/  but  we  are  quite  certain  that,  if  by  Gaur  be  meant  the 
kingdom  of  that  name  to  the  S.  W.  of  Cabul,  two  such  lines  could 
never,  by  any  human  possibility,  intei]se<:t  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe ;  and  consequently  those  degraded  and  unfojrtunate  Chinas^ 
travelling  in  search  of  that  point,  would  find  *  no  jesting  place'  on 
this  nether  world.  The  line  of  *  north  east-from  Gaur'  might  con* 
duct  them  into  Russian  Tobolsk,  but  would  never  guide  them  to- 
Chma. 

As  to  the  *oId  idols,'  these  were  in  truth  Budha's  own  gods,  and 
perfect  strangers  to  the  Chinese  for-a  thousand  years  after  the  pre^:; 
tended  emigration  of  the  Chinas,  according  to  the  text  of  Menu.'it 
But  the  *  learned  pundits,'  it  seems^  continue  to  know  the  Chinese  by* 
l}ie  name  of  Chinas^  And  so  do  w.e,  and  so  does  all  Europe^  witb 
9  little  variation,  in  the  name,  a  name  however  which  is  utterly  uur 
known  to  the  Chinese  themselves*  An  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  T$inp 
indeed,  attempted  to  heatow  that  name  on  the  country,  but  it  did  not; 
survive  the  family  ;  this,  however,  happened  about  one  diou^ancL 
years  after  the  separation  of  the  Chinas^  when  the  Chinese  first. 

*  See  a  discourse  on  the  Chinese,  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

t  J3i^  compiler  of  Menu  is  supposed  by  Sir  William  to  have  lived  somewhere  between 
^000,  and  ^600  years  ^f/^iy.  Christ;  Biidbismwasirst  introduced  into  China  sixty-five 
yaarsi^fr  Christ.  .  .  ^       ^ 
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risked  the  countries  to  the  south  west,  among  which  Hin-too  lA 
particularly  mentioned  by  name.  Hence,  through  Persia  and  Ara- 
bia came  Sin^  Sina  and  Ch'wa, 

Were  we  inclined  to  pursue  this  subject,  we  might  ask,  why  these 
Chinas,  in  separating  from  their  nation,  dropped  their  simple  al^ 
pbabetical  language,  and  adopted  a  system  of  hieroglyphics  which 
has  never  been  known  to  follow,  but  universally  to  precede  alpha-* 
betic  writing  ?  why,  after  forsaking  the  laws,  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers,  they  adopted  others  diametrically  opposite  ?  We 
might  farther  enquire,  by  what  process  the  phwiical  change  of  com- 
plexion was  effected,  from  the  glossy  black  of  ebony  to  the  pale  and 
sickly  hue  of  a  dried  tobacco  leaf?  by  Avhat  means  the  sober  and 
placid  countenance  of  the  Hindoo  was  transformed  into  the  wild  and 
disturbed  features  of  a  Chinese  ?  We  doubt  not  that  the  ^  learned 
pundits'  can  easily  reconcile  such  difficulties  ;  but  debarred,  as  we 
Parias  are,  from  the  light  of  the  Vedas,  we  diould  as  soon  think 
of  comparing  the  African  negro  vath  the  Hottentot^  as  two  pe6ple  so 
remarkably  distinct,  as  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  are,  in  e^ery  moral 
and  phyMcal  quality. 

We  have  been  drawn,  rather  unawares,  into  this  digression,  ia 
consequence  of  the  lamentable  propensity  of  some  of  our  country- 
men in  India  to  receive,  as  recondite  truths,  all  the  outrageous  fic- 
tions which  may  be  jfabricated  in  the  fertile  workshop  of  Be-* 
nares.  When  we  find  it  not  only  gravely  argued,  that,  from  the 
British  islands  emanated  all  the  extravagant  dogmata,  by  which  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  Brahminical  religion  are  regulated,  but 
that  these  arguments  are  favourably  received  at  home,  w6  cannot 
help  expressing  a  marked  contempt  for  such  wretched  impositions. 
The  audior,  however,  we  believe,  has  recently  read  his  recantation, 
and  confessed,  wh)it  all  the  world  knew  before,  that  he  had  been  the 
dupe  of  the  Brahmins. 

it  is  now  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Marshnian.  His  discovery  of 
the  Chinese  alphabet,  though  ^ot  quite  new,  has  at  least  disen- 
tangled it  from  the  mysterious  characters  in  which  it  was  involved, 
and  which  had  concealed  it  from  those  Europeans,  whose  whole 
lives  were  passed  in  the  country.  A  fact  the  more  remarkable,  as 
tlie  practice  of  ascertaining  the  sounds  of  characters,  by  the  division 
of  others,  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  them.*  Fourmont 
had  transferred  these  alphabetic  characters  from  a  Chinese  dictionary 
into  his  Latin  folio,  but  so  disguised  them  among  hisprefeeti,  ante 
signani,  milites  and  commilitones,  that  it  would  require  more  dian 
■    . .11 1   ...■.  II    11         I  ■     II    .         I       III       I         t ■  . I  ■  ■       ^i^^^— ^.^ 

*  Poor  indiqnerle  son  da  caractere  <{*^omine,iIe  grand  dictionnatre  de  Kang-hi  met  let 
caracteres  de  ^i  et  de  Un,  avec  celui  de  isie  aprds,  qui  indiqae  r^ltston ;  ceoai  signifie 
qVil  ne  faut  prendre  qiieie J  dejou  at  le  in  de  (m,  ce  qw  dvtaHe jtm  on  fin.  Mem.  Chii^ 
Tom.  8,  p.  131. 
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hmnaa  pawnee  to  develope  his  6xpkiiati<nilti  Mf'*  Manhoian, 
we  are  pretty  certaia,  never  saw  the  Medifationes  Sinicte  of  Four^' 
niont.  It  is  evident^  indeed,  from  the  foUowing  passage,  that  he 
stumbled  on  the  Chinese  alphabet  by  mere  accident. 

*  It  isdiillctilt  even  to  gness  who  was  the  author  of  this  S3rstemy  or  the 
age  in  which  it  was  invented.  On  first  observing  it,  the  bought  occur* 
red  to  the  writer  that  it  might  possibly  have  originated  with  the  present 
dynasty,  and  the  idea  of  it  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Tartar  system  of 
letters.  But  several  things  rendered  this  improbable :  the  same  system  is 
found  in  several  dictionaries  which  existed  long  before  the  Imperial  Dic^ 
tionary  was  compiled :  and  indeed  on  close  examination  the  Tartar  alpha« 
bet  does  not  appear  to  contain  this  system  of  initials.  To  introduce  a 
new  system  of  pronunciation,  which  should  be  attached  to  the  same  cha- 
racters, must  be  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than  the  introduction 
of  a  new  language ;  and  is  such  an  innovation  as  has  scarcely  been  known 
in  any  naticm,  much  less  in  China.  The  invention  must  at  present  there- 
fore be  left  ih  obscurity,  while  the  scheme  itself  exhibits  a  curious  proof, 
both  of  the  vast  powers,  and  the  limited  nature,  of  the  human  miihl ; 
of  the  former,  in  the  regularity  and  extent  of  the  system,  and  of  the  latter, 
in  stopping  at  the  monosyllabic  form  !  How  astonishing  that,  with  tho 
idea  of  combining  the  ckiracters,  that  of  combining  the  names  of  these 
characters  should  never  have  entered  the  mind  !  an  idea  which  seems  con- 
nected with  the  other  in  the  most  natural  and  intimate  manner,  and 
which  would  have  rendered  the  oral  part  of  the  language  as  definite  and 
as  copious,  as  that  of  the  characters.'  (p.  41.)  ^ 

It  is  quite  certain  that  a  set  of  syllables,  all  beginning  with,  cobso* 
nants  and  ending  in  vowelsi  liquids,  or  nasals,  whether  in  a  separate 
or  combined  state,  will  not  be  deficient  in  euphony ;  but  the  fact  is, 
the  formation  of  a  polysyllabic  language  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  system  of  employing  characters  as  representations  of  sensible 
objects.  Experience  has  proved,  that  hieroglyphic  monosyllables 
have  invariably  given  way  to  alphabetic  or  syllabic  combinations*. 
Tlie  Chinese  must  be  aware  that  the  adoption  of  the  latter  would 
infallibly  destroy  their  admired  fabric,  and  render  useless  their  miU 
lions  of  books,  many  of  them  preserved  for  twenty  centuries.  Their 
extreme  veneration  for  all  that  is  ancient  is  a  feeling  which  may 
have  contributed  not  a  little,  by  its  hostility  to  innovation,  to  the 
stability  and  integrity  of  this  vast  empire.  So  sacred,  indeed,  is 
this  attachment  to  the  characters  of  Uie  language,  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  want  of  taste,  but  a  positive  misdemeanor,  to  tear^gjwritten 
paper  and  throw  away  the  fragments;  such  scraps,  ijpenever  found , 
are  carefully  picked  up,  and  put  into  a  small  pouc^or  hollow  bam* 
boo,  wliich  every  man  of  taste  and  letters  carries  about  his  person. 

The  simple  monosyllables,  as  we  have  already  observed,  amount 
only  to  846;  by  certain  intonations,  however,  applied  to  the  greater 
part  of  them,  tliis  number  is  capable  of  being  extended  to  2178. 
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These  intonations,  ^n^ich  are  neither  more  nor- less  Aan  Ae  Greek 
accents^  are  thus  distinguished:  1.  Pheng,  even  or  moderate,  the' 
conuson  or  grav^  accent.  2.  Simig,  ajK;endihg,  which  answers  to' 
the  acute  accent.  3.  Shee,  protracted, .  or  the  long  syllable ;  and 
4.  ¥u,  to  stop  short,  to  re-center,  the  mark  of  the  short  syllable. 
i)ividing  then  the  35,000  characters  by  .2178,  the  number  of  cha^: 
facters^ having  precisely  the  sailie  sound  will  he  sixteen;  if  by  846, 
We  shall  have  41  characters  each  bearing  nearly  the  same  sound. 
The  recurrence,  however,  of  these  paronymous  monosyllables  does 
not,  iti  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Marshman, '  prove  so  great  a  hindrance' 
as  might  be  imagined.  That  it  does  however  prove  not  only  *  a 
hindrance,'  but  is  also  productive  of  frequent  and  sometimes  of  lu- 
dicrous mistakes,  we  are  quite  certain.  The  following  edict,  which 
we  copy  from  the  Pekin  Gazette,  affprds  a  decisive  proof  that  th« 
poverty  of  the  language  is  '  a  hindrance'  even  to  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. *  AVhereas  the  names  of  the  viceroy  of  Yunr»$9if  and  the 
Lieutenant  General  of  that  province,  beit^  pronounced  alike, 
though  differently  written,  may  occasion  some  confusion,  it  is  there- 
fore ordex^d  that  the  Lieutenant  General  Shoo-lin  do  change  his 
name  to  Skoo-cking*    Imperial  Edict,  \5th  May,  1800. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  says  Mr.  Marshman,  '  what  are  the  846 
characters  which  express  the  original  monosyllables,  or  even  the 
two  thousand  which  express  them  intonated,,  to  the  whole  ^  As^ 
sounds  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  eye,  if  there  be.  only  30,000  cha- 
racterfiT,  the  sound  of  at  least  28,000  must  still  be  left  undefined.' 
The  remedy  for  this  seeming  inconvenience  is  that  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken.  The  few  monosyllables  cpntained  m  the  language 
bieing  accurately  described,  and  their  various  intonations  defined,  by 
means  of  the  alphabet,  it  was  only  necessary  to  affix  one  of  these 
defined  characters  after  each  character  in  the  dictionary,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  pronunciation  of  every  character  in  the  language. 

'  This  is  exactly  the  plan  which  the  Chinese  philologists  have  adopted. 
Were  we,  for  example,  in  the  course  of  reading,  to  meet  with  the  cha- 

racter  ^\^  ,  faithful^  of  the  name  of  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  ig- 
norant ;  on  turning  in  the  imperial  dictionary,  to  the  key  *m,  the  heart, 
we  shall  find  this  character  among  those  which  consist  of  four  additional 
strokes,  and  underneath  it  cA-ec  and  \-oong,  given  as  the  two  cha- 
racters, from  \Aich  the  sound  of  it  is  to  be  formed,  i.  e.  choong,  but 
lest  the  sound  should  be  mistaken,  it  is  added  underneath,  *  harmoniEing 
in  sound  with  choong,*  which  latter  character  is  found  in  the  table  of  the 
two  thousand  intonated  sounds.  Thus,  then,  by  means  of  these  2000 
characters,  the  formation  oif  the  name  and  intonation  of  which  are 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  imperial  dictionary,  is  the  pronunciation  of 
every  Character  fixed  in  so  clear  a  manner,  that  any  one  in  Britain,  who* 
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Js  luflster  of  the  system  here  given,  may  ascertain  ^e  sound,  as  though 
he  were  at  Pekin.'  p.  73. 

8^.     We  have  but  little  to  observe  upon  the  third  part  of  the 
^  Dissertation/  which  contains  ^  remarks  on  the  grammatical  con- 
8tniction  of  the  Chinese  language.'     Like  every  other  part  of  the 
work,  it  exhibits  marks  of  an  active  and  intelligent  mind.    .This  di- 
vision,  it  is  true,  is  more  defective  than  either  of  the  preceding;  but 
the  little  it  contains  is  genuine,  being  grounded  on  the  best  possible 
aatbority,  that  of  Confucius,  a  collection  of  whose  discourses  and 
opioioofi  the  author  had  previously  translated.    From  this  work,  and 
two  ieommentaries  upon  it,  the  author  has  drawn  a  set  of  examples 
for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  die  *  grammatical  construction  of  the 
Chinese  language.'  This  course,  he  tell^  us,  he  was  induced  to  pre- 
fer from  a  conviction  that  ^  one  fact,  clearly  established,  is  a  better 
addition  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  than  a  great  number  of 
theoretic  speculations.'     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  style  and 
manner  of  Confucius  and  his  immediate  followers,  were   found 
to  differ  very  little  from  those  of  the   best  writers  of  the  present 
day.     One  of  the  commentaries  consulted  by  Mr.  Marshman  was 
published  1,500  years  after  the  death  of  Confucius,  and  the  other 
much  later,  yet  the  only  difference  he  could  discover  between  them 
and  the  onginal  consisted  in  the  former  being  rather  less  concise. 
*  Indeed/  he  adds,  ^  whatever  I  have  heard  or  read  of  the  language, 
tends  to  convince  me,  that  it  is  radically  the  same,  whether  exhi- 
bited in  the  conciseness  and  sublimity  of  the  ancient  sages,  the  easy 
and  copious  style  of  the  modern  writers,  or  the  familiarity  of  con- 
versation.'   This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  instance  that 
the  woi'ld  has  exhibited  of  a  living  language  proved,  by  direct  and 
positive  testimony,  to  have  been  written  and  spoken  by  nearly  one- 
third  part  of  the  human  race,  for  more  than  2,000  years,  without 
undergoing  any  material  change.     How  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  strictly  applicable  to  the  Chinese,  is  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that '  the  language  most  likely  to  continue  long  without 
alteration  would  be  that  of  a  nation  raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little, 
above  barbarity,  secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  employed  in 
procuring  the  conveniences  of  life.' 

The  grammar  of  the  Chinese  written  language  must,  from  the 
unchangeable  nature  of  the  characters,  be  very  simple ;  they  re- 
n^in  in  fact  the  same  invariable  monosyllables  throu^  all  their 
numbers,  cases,  genders,  persons,  moods,  and  tenses ;  and  the 
same  character  may  be  employed  as  a  noun,  adjective,  verb,  or 
participle,  without  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  single  iota 
from  its  original  form.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  significa- 
tion of  characters,  in  whatever  part  of  speech  they  may  be  em- 
ployed, must  be  connected  by  some  sort  of  auxiliary  particles ;  these 
^re  exceedingly  few  in  the  written,  but  more  abundant  in  the 
VOL.  V,  NO.  X.  c  c  colloquial 
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colloquial  language.  The  numeral  adjectives  are  employed  to  ex- 
press definite  numbers  ;  but  indefinite  number,  as  well  as  gender, 
is  marked  by  a  few  auxiliary  characters  selected  for  the  purpose. — 
The  case  is  also  determined,  like  our  own,  by  expletives,  generaUy 
prefixed ;  the  genitive  has  tie  after  it ;  the  dative  eu,  tad  the  abktiTe 
/wrig  before  them.  Adjectives  generaUy  precede  the  noun,  as  ta^ 
great,  jin  man  :  tfejitij  one  man,  would  be  clear  enough  in  writing, 
but  ill  speaking,  arabiguou»<,  and  might  be  taken  for  a  virtuous  man; 
it  is  therefore  usual  in  colloquial  language  to  interpose  a  particle,  and 
to  say  ye-ko-jiuy  for  one  man.  I'he  comparison  of  adjectives  is 
also  ejected  by  appropriate  particles.  The  personal  pronouns  are 
ngo  1,  ne  tliou,  ta  he ;  by  the  addition  of  mtfft,  they  become  plu- 
ral, as  ngo-muHj  tte-mnn,'  ta-muUf  Mve,  ye,  they;  the  farther 'ad- 
dition of  tie  converts  them  into  possessives,  as  ngo^ie  mine ;  tth- 
mufhtie  yours,  &c. 

The  verb,  like  other  parts  of  speech,  has  all  the  various  mod^ 
determined  by  auxiliary  characters,  and  where  these  are  omitted, 
the  sense  is  made  out  by  the  context.  The  present,  past,  and  fu- 
ture are  the  only  tenses  which  they  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
distinguish ;  for  instance,  ugo-lai^  I  come,  ttgo-tai^leaOy  I  came, 
did  come,  or  have  come,  y^o  chau  gai  or  ngo  pee  sai  I  shall  or 
.  will  come.  Simple  as  all  this  may  appear,  it  is  stated  to  be  found 
amply  sufficient  m  practice.  Tlieir  sentences  are  invariably  short, 
and  on  that  account  less  liable  to  ambiguity.  The  best  proof  of 
its  sufficiency  will  probably  be  found  in  the  loi^  duration  of  the 
system. 

Our  opinion  has  generally  coincided  with  that  of  Mr.  Marshman 
in  his  view  of  the  Chinese  language.  We  think,  however,  that  he 
has  greatly  underrated  its  difficulties,  which  are  fiot  depenckut 
on  the  mere  recollection  of  the  characters,  but  arise  from  ^causes 
which,  having  been  fuUy  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  we  do  not 
conceive  it  necessary  to  repeat.  But  were  we  to  admit,  what  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  that  the  acquirement  of  this  lan^ruage  was  a  mere 
net  of  memory,  we  must  still  Ikesltatc  before  we  allow  *  that  to  im- 
print on  the  memory  a  distinct  idea  of  two  human  countenances  is 
an  act  of  precisely  the  same  nature  with  imprinting  on  the  mind 
the  figure  of  2,000  Chinese  characters.'  The  paraihd  is  unhappily 
chosen.  In  every  human  countenance  there  are  the  same  number, 
the  same  general  form  and  disposition  of  features.  It  is  not  tb« 
trifling  variation  which  occurs  in  these — ^it  is  tiie  intelligent  mind, 
the  visible  soul  that  stamps  on  each  a  distinct  impression,  and  rai- 
ders one  man  unlike  another.  But  we  are  npt  disposed  to  find 
fault  M'here  so  much  praise  is  due.  There  is  but  one  suggestion  we 
are  desirous  of  offering  to  Mr.  Marshman ;  that  in  his  future  publi- 
cations he  will  make  use  «f  the  Chaan-wha  instead  of  the  Siang-- 
tangf  or  provincial  jargon  of  Canton,  which  is  as  hardli  and  uncouUi, 
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as.  it  18  iocQvi^titible  with  the  syiBtem  cf  prontmcialion  he  iiaa  ex* 
plained,  and  with  which  all  his  examples  ought  to  correspond.  In* 
stead  o^  this^  we  have  muk  i6r  mooy  sum  for  sin,  gnee  for  euly 
&c.  It  is  true  wa  are  told^  in  a^ote^  that  much  of  the  volunie  was 
printed  off,  be£cNre  he  had>  made  die  discovery  of  the  alphabet  in  the 
imperial  dK^tionary ;  but  he  also  tells  us  that  'in  nmnerous  instances 
he  preferred  the  Canton  dialect,  as  that  whicli  would  enable  ou^ 
countrymen  to  bring  the  Chinese  words  into  most  immediate  use/ 
Oiir  eighteen  or  twenty  countrymen  at  Canton  will  scarcely  thank 
him  for  this  mark  of  predilection  in  their  favour.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  and  mortified,  if  die  trans- 
lation of  Kaung'Sheels  dictionary,  which  ,we  anticipate  with  feelings 
of  much  satisfaction,  be  not  executed  precisely  according  to  tlie 
system  laid  down  in  the  iotroductorj^  part  of  Uiat  national  work..     . 


Art.  yill.  Essay  on  the  Military  Policy  and'  IhstiMioiii  of 
the  British  Empire,  By  C.  W.  Fasley,  Captain  in  the  Corp^ 
of  Royal  Engineers.  Parti,  8vo.  pp.  533.  London.  1810. 
Lloyd. 

"VTO   text  in  Cowper  has  been  more  popular  than  that  which 


.    .    War  is  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  should  not  pla^  at. 

In  Switzerland  a  game  has  lately  been  made  of  v/v^tyCDas  Krieg" 
spiel f)  which  is  played  with  figures  upon  a  map^  and  recommended  as 
exceedingly  instructive  to  military  students,  because  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  constructed  are  applicable  to  real  operations  in  the 
field.  It  is  well  for  the  Swi^  if  they  can  now  amuse  thenoselves 
with  this  game,  and  still  better  will  it  be. if  tbey  should  hereaftei; 
profit  by  it !  Well  too  would  it  be  for  the  wprld,  m  ere  it  restored  to 
that  state  on  which  Cowper's  text  was  founded ;  even  ppets  will 
not  venture  to  call  the  war  of  this  day  the  game  of  princes.  We 
know,  with  awful  certainty,  that  we  contend  for  the  safjpty  of  our 
country,  and  that  war  is,  and  long  must  contique  to  be,  our  most 
momentous  bitsiness ;  and  aq  author  has  now  come  forward  wit^ 
the  spirit  of  a  seedier,  and  the  heart  of  an  Englishman,  to  enforce 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  struggle  is  for  our  existence,  and  to 
show  us  how  it  may  be  carried  on  to  a  triumphant  end.  We  do 
not,  as  it  will  be  seen,  concur  in  all  Captain  Pasley's  doctrines, 
and  the  principles  of  some  of  those  in  which  we  s^ree  are  carried, 
we  think,  to  an  unwarranted  extent ;  but  the  subject  of  the  work 
is  so  important,  the  views  which  it  takes  are  so  enlarged,  the 
rea^niogs  so  fairly .  and  so  candidly  detailed,  and  the  spirit  thaf 
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dictates  the  whole  is  so  pure  and  patriotic^  that  we  feel  we  camiot 
better  peribrni  our  duty  to  the  publiC|  than  by  layii^  before  thein 
a  summary  of  this  most  interestiug  book,  and  endeavouring  to  sup- 
port the  general  opinions^  of  its  author^  by  a  view  of  the  actual 
strength  of  the  British  Empire,  so  consoh^ry,  so  proud,  and  so 
unanswerable,  as  to  put  the  lily-livered  crew  of  our  husbanding 
politicians  to  shame*    In  these  days  when 

we  may  truly  say  with  Tyrtseus, 

Swov  S'  w^kov  TdTO  wikt^i  Ti,  vcivrt  n  Sij/u^mi 

*  The  main  object  of  this  work,'  as  stated  by  the  author,  ^  is  to 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  by  certain  new  measures,  and  by  certain 
additions  to  our  means  of  defence,  supposing  we  had  not  a  single 
ship  on  the  ocean,  we  might  still  hope  to  maintain  our  independ- 
ence.' In  other  words,  he  contemplates,  not  merely  the  possibi- 
lity,  but  even  the  probability,  and  in  the  event  of  a  peace  the  cer- 
tainty, of  the  enemy's  obtaining  over  us  a  naval  superiority ;  and 
he  therefore  rests  his  whole  plan  and  hope  of  our  ultimate  defence 
upon  a  Vigorous  exerdon  of  our  military  power  on  land.  He  does 
Dbt  stop  to  consider  whether  a  standing  army  is  constitutional  or 
not.  He  does  not  even  allude  to  the  jealousy  which  our  anceston 
entertained  on  this  subject :  all  such  questions,  if  ever  they  occur- 
red to  him,  he  has  waved ;  he  looks  only  to  die  portentous  signs 
which  Europe  at  this  hour  displays,  and  he  wastes  no  time  in  com- 
bating the  theories  which  a  century^  and  the  twenty  years  which 
have  passed  since  Ae  French  revolution  (more  fertile  in  wonders 
tAian  a  century  of  the  usual  course  of  human  affairs)  have  rendered, 
for  the  present  at  least,  irrelevant  and  obsolete. 

It  is  Lord  Bolingbroke,  we  think,^  who,  b  speaking  of  stand- 
ing armies,  says,  that  *  it  is  only  occasionally  that  we  should  be  sol- 
diers, and,  in  those  rare  cases,  only  to  a  limited  extent.  like  other 
amphibious  animals,  we  must,  indeed,  come  occasionally  on  shore, 
but  the  water  is  more  properly  our  element,  and  in  it,  like  them, 
iis  we  find  our  greatest  seetni^,  so  we  exert  our  greatest  force.' 
We  do  not  know  that  we  can  pve  a  fairer  summaiy  of  Captain 
Pasley's  essay,  than  by  saying  that  it  is,  or  at  least  aims  at  being,  a 
fefiitation  of  these  tenets  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

This  work,  Captain  Pasley  informs  us,  was  intended  to  consist 
t>f  two  parts ;  the  first  treating  of  our  military  institutions,  properiy 
to  called;  and  the  other  of  the  moral  and  political  causes  which  ope- 
rate upon  a  systenr  of  war&re,  as  it  is  at  present,  or  nuist  hereafter 
be  conducted,  on  the  part  of  this  country. 

For  reasons  assigned  in  his  preface,  and  to  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  accede,  Captain  Pasley  has  altered  this  arrangement — he 
has,  in  die  vofame  now  under  consideration,  treated  the  latter 
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branch  of  his  subject  only,  as  beiog  the  most  pressing,  both  in  re« 
gard  to  its  own  importance,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  in 
which  he  writes,  and  he  has  postponed,  to  another  volume,  (which, 
however,  he  says,  will  speedily  appear,)  the  examination  of  our 
practical  military  institutions. 

Captain  Pasley  begins  by  a  comparative  statement  of  our  own 
means  and  those,  of  the  enemy,  which  may  startle  those  who  hav€ 
been  accustomed  to  rely  implicitly  on  our  insular  situation.-^-* 
Of  this  statement  the  following  will  be  found  to  be  a  succinct  bnt 
not  inaccurate  abstract.  '  The  h ve  grand  points,'  he  says,  ^  to  be  con* 
sidered  between  nations  at  war,  are,  their  population,  their  revenue, 
their  means  of  rearing  seamen,  die  energy  of  their  executive  govern* 
ment,  and  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  dieir  people.  The  proper* 
tion  of  population  against  us,  (those  nations  which  are  under  die 
tyranny  of  France  being  included  in  the  account,)  b  more  than  five 
to  one ;  of  disposable  revenue  France  upon  the  lowest  calculetkm 
possesses  two-fold  means,  and  these  means  may  be  gready  increased 
by  adopting  our  system  of  taxation.  Whatever  Buonaparte  chooses 
to  impose  must  be  paid,  if  it  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility ;  and 
no  one  will  dispute  his  inclination  or  his  power  to  push  the  financial 
resources  of  the  continent  to  their  utmost  stretch,  in  order  to  amu^  us. 
Our  own  resources,'  he  argues, '  whether  upon  the  commercial  sya* 
tern,  or  that  6f  the  economists,  must  meantime  decline;  for  whether 
at  war  or  at  peace,  the  main  object  of  France  will  be  to  injure  onr 
trade.  This  die  has  the  means  of  doing,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
French  empire  may,  ere  long,  become  superior  to  ours  in  nearly 
the  same  ratio  as  its  superiority  of  popuuidon.  During  the  war, 
while  it  continues  on  its  present  footn^,  France  cnmot  form  a 
marine  capable  of  coping  widi  us ;  bnt  peace  will  imraediatdy 
give  her  the  powm*  of  training  seamen  to  any  extent.  The  conipa-* 
rison  l>etween  the  executive  government  of  the  two  countries,  as 
applied  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  war,  is  still  more  in  our  dis-* 
favour.  All  the  measures  of  our  own  government^  right  or  wrong, 
are  sure  to  be  so  warmly  attacked  by  the  existii^  opposition,  diat  a 
great  part  of  the  time  of  every  ministry  is  wasted  in  self-defence 
against  the  incessant  assaults  of  their  parliamentary  opponents. 
The  enemy  has  no  parties  to  manage,  no  declared  attacks  on  hie 
measures  to  arrest  or  repel,  no  popular  clamour  to  silence,  no 
jarring  ititerests  to  conciliate  in  the  appointment  of  his  officers  civil 
or  military.  In  process  of  time  despotism  becomes,  perhaps,  the 
most  impotent  of  all  forms  of  government ;  but  long  before  the  pro- 
cess of  decay  can  take  place  in  France,  according  to  all  human  pro* 
bability,  the  fate  of  this  country  must  be  decided.  Hieadvantages  of 
public  spirit  and  patriotism  are  unquestionably  on  our  side;  but  these 
may  be  too  confidently  relied  upon.  All  history  proves  that  one  state 
conquers  another  not  by  superior  freedom  or  virtue,  but  by  possessing 
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more  numerous,  braver,  better  organized,  and  better  commanded 
armies,  with  a  more  vigorous  system  of  military  policy,  and  mort 
constancy  in  repairing  disasters  in  war.  Such  being  die  relative 
force,  resources,  and  energy  of  the  two  contending  empires,  is  it 
possible  that  we  can  preserve  our  naval  superiority  any  number  of 
years  ^  That  power  that  is  likely  to  have  most  money  in  order 
to  buy  materials  and  naval  scores,  and  to  employ  most  ship- 
wrights, will  be  able  to  build  and  equip  most  ships ;  that  power 
that  has  the  greatest  population  can  put  most  men  into  its  ships  after 
they  "are  built,  and  that  which  has  the  greatest  extent  of  sea-coast, 
and  which  rears  most  seamen  by  its  ordinary  commercial  naviga- 
tion diu-ing  peace,  will  be  able  most  speedily  to  man  its  fleets  with 
good  sailors  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  and  most  readily  to 
replace  their  loss  during  its  continuance.  But  that  power  is  or  will 
be  France*  The  French  empire,  with  so  decided  a  superiority  in 
every  point  upon  which  naval  power  is  founded,  will  be  able  to 
equip  a  navy  more  than  double  in  force  to  ours,  or  indeed  in  any 
greater  proportion  that  might  be  thought  needful,  manned  by  sea- 
men equally  or.  nearly  as  skilfol  as  our  own.' 

In  thus  opening  his'work.  Captain  Pasley  seems  to  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  assume  an  appearance  of  despondency,  that  it 
might  afterwards  be  strongly  contrasted  with  the  real  scope  of  his 
argument.  We  venture  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  is  neither  ne- 
cessary nor  judicious  ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  is  utterly  un- 
founded. Without  despairing  of  our  finances  or  our  navy,  there  re- 
main, we  are  satisfied,  motives  quite  sufficient  to  incite  us  to  great 
military  exertions.  .  Captain  Pasley  needs  not,  like  Caesar,  in  order 
to  inspirit  us  to  fight  ashore,  destroy  our  fleet :  indeed  we  feel  that 
we  sliall  give  strength  to  his  ultimate  conclusions,  if  we  can  show  that 
his  discouraging  estimate  of  our  population  and  finances,  and  his  de- 
spair of  our  commercial  ascendency  in  peace,  are  unfounded ;  and, 
while  he  argues  the  urgent  policy  of  die  measures  which  he  pro- 
poses, he  will  surely  consider  those  to  be  useful  auxiliaries  who 
can  show  that  our  resources  are  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
objects. 

.  The  population  opposed  to  us  in  our  contest  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  Captain  Pasley  estimates  as  five  to  one,  and,  nume- 
rically speaking,  he  is  perhaps  sufficiently  accurate.  But  tlie 
power  of  producing  and  maintaining  armies  results  so  little  from 
mere  population,  that  previous  to  the  time  of  Francis  I.  it  is  well 
known  no  standing  army  was  or  could  be  maintained  in  Europe, 
and  from  that  time  armies  have  only  increased  with  increasing 
civilization.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  obscure.  Millions  of  per- 
sons may  subsist  in  a  rude  state,  and  consume  the  produce  of  die 
soil,  witliout  acquiring  a  particle  of  that  kind  of  power  which  con- 
Uibutes  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army,  or  to  any  other  national 
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object.     In  thefeudal  times^  imperfect  agriculture  and  tlie  want 
of  vFoads,  scarcely  permitted  the  cultivators  to  dispose  of  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  furnish  money  contributions  for  tlie  support  of  the 
regal  and  bsu-onial  courts.     ^JThe  progress  of  civilization  taught  a  • 
more  economical  and  effectual  application  of  human  labour;  and' 
an  increasing  number  of  persons  could  be  fed,  besides  those  who 
cultivated  the  land.     To  procure  their  share^  tliese  superfluous 
lookers-on  became  manufacturers,  whence  arose,  in  the  natural  order 
of  gradation^  trade,  money,  and  facility  of  taxation,*  and  it  is  in  reality 
from  the  degree  in  which  scientific  or  skilful  labour  exists  in  a 
.country,  that  the  permanent  maintenance  of  armies  is  to  be  cal- 
culated.    In  a  ruder  state  of  things  nothing  can  be  furnished  beyond ' 
the  raw  material — untutored  man.  . 

The  real  inquiry  for  our  purpose  therefore  is,  the  quantity  of 
machinery,  of  scientitic  labour,  and  of  the  means  of  employing  both 
existing  in  England,  as  compared  with  tlie  same  resources  in  the  do** 
minions  of  Buonaparte.  A  difference  in  our  favour  all  will  allow  : 
because  if  both  had  remained  stationary  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  our  superiority  was  evident  from  the  vent  of  our  manufac* 
tured  goods  on  the  continent,  and  that  too  in  despite  of  the  higher' 
price  paid  in  England  for  labour  to  each  individual  workman. — 
And  what  has  happened  since  the  commencement  of  the  war?  Ex- 
eept  those  ornamental  manufactures  which  are  maintained,  not  by 
profit,  but  at  the  expense  of  government,  from  motives  of  vanity  or 
policy,  all  manufacture  in  France  is  extinct,  or  nearly  so.  Over 
the  rest  of  the  continent  wai*  has  occasioned  a  desolation  u^m- 
ralleled  since  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  war  contribu- 
tions have  annihilated  the  visible  capital  of  the  manufacturer,  and- 
therewith,  of  course,  all  his  exertions.  This  we  may  conclude 
widiout  fear  of  error  from  the  otherwise  unaccountable  and  incre- 
dible avidity  with  which  EngUsh  goods  are  purchased,  even  in 
increased  quantities,  though  at  a  price  proportioned  to  the  danger 
of  hazarding  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
which  have  been  made  for  their  exclusion. 

The  prosperous  application  of  lai^e  capital  we  have  daily  op- 
portunity of  seeing.  In  one  place,  a  large  steam  engine  pertbrms 
the  manual  labour  of  five  hundred  able  men ;  in  another  place,  ai 
cotton  mill  works  with  all  the  delicacy  of  five  hundred  skilful  arti^ 
sans ;  and  a  thousand  men  may  thus  be  marched  to  the  army  without 
national  loss.  In  machinery,  less  striking  than  these  popular  in« 
stances,  no  less  progress  has  been  made.  For  instance,  agricultural 
instruments  employed  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  mastera 
and  workmen,  in  London,  twenty  years  ago — now  upwards  of  two 
thousand  are  engaged  in  this  manufacture :  but  this  increase  in  their' 
number  is  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  thousands  and  tens 
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of  thoasands  from  manual  labour;  and  so  proportionally  has  ma- 
chinery lent  aid  to  all  other  trades  and  callings.  Co-operating 
with  machinery  in  advancing  our  national  jpower  is  obviouriy  the 
division  of  labour ;  the  effect  of  which  havmg  been  so  ably  exa^ 
mined  and  stated  as  to  have  become  an  undisputed  principle,  has 
only  been  mentioned  in  this  place,  lest  we  should  seem  to  foi^et 
that  it  has  conspicuously  increased  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Another  cause  of  national  power,  though  not  unknown,  and  even 
faintly  recognized  by  ail  when  mentioned,  is  not  so  highly  iqipreci* 
ated  as  it  draerves.  We  allude  to  the  strikiug  increase  of  taskr^work, 
which  operates  directly  on  the  individual  so  employed,  causii^  him 
usually  to  futiduce  twice  as  much  work  as  before,  and  with  twice 
as  much  complacency  as  when  he  toik  listlessly  for  daily  wages,— 
the  effect  on  him  being  in  the  one  case  to  make  him  do  as  much,  in 
the  other  as  little  as  possible.  The  indirect  effect  of  task-work  is 
on  the  day-labourer,  who  is  not  permitted  to  lag  far  behind  the  task* 
workers  when  a  comparison  is  at  hand.  An  appeal  to  the  several 
classes  of  society  would  produce  their  testimony  that  task-work  has 
increased,  and  is  increasing,  in  almost  every  species  of  labour  to 
which  it  is  applicable :.  but  the  most  important  examfrfe  of  this  is  ia 
agriculture,  which  must  always  remain  the  most  general  occupation 
in  £ngland ;  and  in  short  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
the  habit  of  task-work  has  augmented  four-fold  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  doubled  within  the  last  seven. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  h^ve  only  to  contrive  machinery  to  do  the 
work  of  men,  and  we  may  maintain  them  in  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic— to  divide  labour,  and  to  extend  the  fashion  of  task-work, 
by  which  few  do  the  work  of  many,  and  we  may  take  the  overplus 
into  our  army  and  navy.  We  have  already  done  this  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  half  a  million  of  men,  of  whom  400,000  have  been 
added  to  the military  establi^ment  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

The  following  statement  of  our  effective  forces  (including  offi* 
cers)  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  will  be  at  onc^  satisfactory  to  our 
readers,  and  useful  to  our  argument.  Our  regular  cavalry  appears, 
from  the  authentic  returns,  to  have  been  on  the  25th  of  December 
last  31,375.  Our  r^ilar  infantry,  including  the  foreign  and  colo-! 
nial  corps  21 1,574.  The  artillery,  horse  and  foot,  22,346,  making 
in  all  of  regular  land  forces  265,295  men.  The  vote  for  seamen 
and  marines  was,  in  1810,  increased  to  145,000 ;  and  it  was  stated 
in  Parliament  that  this  increased  vote  was  nec^sary,  because  that 
number  were  actually  in  the  service.  The  regular  militias  of  the 
empire  amounted  to  95,440,  and  thus  we  have  a  total  of  actual  mi- 
litary and  naval  force  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  waett-* 
a  force  inore  than  double  the  military  establishm^t  of  the  Ro« 
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man  empire  Utider  Au^iMtus.  Atid  here  we  mutt  obt^rve,  that  Ui« 
mesuiure  of  iuterchangitig  the  Briti^  and  Iri^  Militias,  the  mosi 
important  and  beneficial  to  the  empire  which  had  been  proposed: 
since  the  uniony  will  have  the  effect,  in  addition  to  many  other  and; 
greater  advantages^  of  increasing  ouf  actually  disposable  force  by* 
nearly  16,000  or  ^,000  men,  the  number  of  regular  troops  which; 
it  bad  hitherto  been  thought  expedient  to  retain  in  Ireland,  and. 
which  we  apprehend  may  be  most  safely  and  most  usefully  re- 
placed by  the  British  militia. 

The  local  militia  of  Great  Britain  which  assembled  for  Qi&ercise 
at  the  laHt  inspection^  amounted  to  167>000.  The  volunteers  in 
Great  Britain  are  .52,000  infantry,  18/XX)  cavalry.  In  Irel^ 
67>000  infantry,  8,000  cavalry — a  total  irregular  force  of  31£^000.f 

Thtta^  in  the  whole,  we  offer  to  the  world  the  proud  and  command-^ 
ing  spectacle  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  in  arms ;  and 
this  bafl  been  accomplished,  as  the  increased  comforts  of  all  classea 
of  society  abundantly  prove,  without  any  unnatural  exertion  or 
ruinous  expenditure  of  our  strength.  To  our  enemy  every  thing  ia 
opposite ;  and  accordingly,  with  all  his  five-fold  superiority  of  po** 
pul«tion>  he  does  not,  ceitainly  only  because  he  cannot^  maintain 
many  more  troops  and  seamen  than  ourselves,  even  by  the  severest^ 
exactions  of  tyranny.  Yet  s^ch  is  our  habitual  despondency,  that 
while  in  possession  of  this  mighty  force,  we  have  expend^  two 
millions  and  a'  quarter  on  martello  towers  and  fortification  in  these: 
very  British  islands  since  the  commencement  of  the  war ! 

But  if  the  numbers  of  the  armed  masses  of  the  two  powers  be 
thus  less  unequal  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be,  liiey  will 
be  brought  still  more  nearly  to  a  level  by  a  consideration  that  die 
number  of  actual  Frenchmen  serving  in  the  armies  of  Buonaparte 
is  less  in  a  considerable  proportion  than  that  of  the  actual  British 
in  the  armies  of  Britain ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
natives  of  Britain  and  France  respectively  form  not  only  the  foun* 
dation,  but  the  essence  and  efficiency  of  the  forces  of  the  two  na- 
tions. 

Under  all  those  considerations  we  are  disposed,  not  indeed  to 
assert  that  we  possess  or  can  possess  a  military  population  equal 
in  arithmetical  amount  to  that  of  France,  but  to  insist  that  there 
is  no  such  disproportion  as  should  excite  any  despondency^  or  even 
any  fear.  We  confidently  believe  that  the  dispr(^[>ortion  is  not 
^ater  than  the  habitual  strength,  courage,  and  patriotism  of  Bri- 
ti^  soldiers,  are  equal  to  counterbalance  and  compensate. 

Thus  far  on  the  first  point  of  Captain  Pasley's  statement;  we- 
must  now  proceed  to  the  second. 

The  doctrine  of  the  economists,  in  the  rejection  of  which  we  are 
sorry  to  see  that  Captain  Pasley  hesitates,  seems  in  reality  to  have. 
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been  invented  and  propagated  by  the  sup[Je  philosophers  of 
France,  in  concert  with  its  politicians,  for  the  purpose  of  exalting 
the  resources,  of  France  beyond  those  of  Britain. .  If  our  limits 
pemiitted,  we  should,  out  of  respect  even  to  the  hesitation  of 
Captain  Pasley,  have  been  glad  to  collect  into  one  point  the  facts 
and  reasonings  which  have  so  victoriously  overthrown  that  theory, 
and  which  we  satisfy  ourselves  would  have  removed  all  his  doubts : 
but  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  to  treat  of  English  commerce  on 
other  grounds,  premising  that  the  discussion  divides  itself  into  two 
parts  much  more  distinct  than  is  commonly  supposed, — the  pro- 
sperity of  commerce,  and  the  quantity  of  our  exported  commodi- 
ties. For  although  Adam  Smilh  has  very  well  distinguished  be- 
tween these,  and  shewn  from  the  example  of  China  that  internal 
commerce  may  exist  in  any  degree  in  a  nation  almost  secluded 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  yet  our  naval  habits,  and 
the  convenience  of  recurring  to  the  known  quantity  of  imports 
and  exports,  have  confined  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  part  in- 
stead of  the  whole :  and  as  Captain  Pasley  himself  seems  appre- 
hensive of  the  effects  of  the  anti-commercial  decrees  of  BUfona- 
parte,  we  shall,  in  the  smkU  space  that  can  be  allowed  for  so  large 
a  subject,  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  question. 

To  suppose  that  we  profit  from  foreign  trade  only,  is  no  less 
than  to  attribute  to  it  a  miraculous  quality  ;  as  if  a  shopkeeper 
should  imagine  that  gain  could  only  accrue  to  him  b^  selling  to 
persons  ignorant  of  the  English  language;  or  to  imagine  that  if  a 
barrier  were  placed  around  each  county  or  parish  in  England,  so 
as  to  take  an  account  of  all  commodities  interchanged,  a  large 
increase  of  trade  must  take  place.  Let  us  put  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment the  idea  of  money,  and  suppose  two  thriving  artizans,  a 
hatter  and  a  cabinet-maker  for  instance,  to  interchange  their  re- 
spective commodities ;  it  is  clear  that  the  creative  industry  of  both 
would  augment  the  value  of  manufactured  produce,  and  the  family 
of  one  would  wear  better  hats,  while- the  house  of  the  other  would 
be  better  furnished  than  before,  and  national  wealth  would  be  dius 
augmented  by  the  profits  of  two  persons  instead  of  the  profit  of 
onCj  which  latter  case  is  the  less  favourable  result  of  any  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  foreigners. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  comparison  of  our  exports  and  of  our 
internal  commerce.  The  value  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures annually  exported,  has  increased  pretty  steadily  from  forty 
to  forty-five  millions  within  the  last  ten  years,  excepting  always 
the  twelvemonth  of  unusual  and  we  fear  unprofitable  speculation, 
which  produced  an  enormous  augmentation  of  exports  in  1809* 
But  though  tills  increase  is  respectable,  and  may  prove  the  futility  of 
any  attempt  against  our  external  commerce,  it  is  as  nothing  compared 
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with  the  increase  and  importance  of  our  internal  commerce,  of 
which  indeed  it  is  no  real  criterion,  though  usually  adopted,  for  no 
better  reason  it  should  seem,  than  that  our  internal  commerce  cannot 
be  so  obviously  or  accurately  ascertained.  We  must  therefore  seek 
^  a  criterion  drawn  from  other  sources,  towards  which  an  estimate 
of  the  sum  annually  expended  in  Great  Britain  will  not  be  useless. 

Considering  that  the  expense  incurred  in  parish  workhouses  in 
1803,  was  about  VZL  for  each  pauper,  we  may  venture  to  con- 
clude from  the  notorious  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  that  it  now  amounts  to  15/.  per  head ;  which  can  scarcely  reach 
the  average  of  the  expenditure  of  other  individuals,  so  that  we  may 
presume  each  person  in  England  to  expend  annually  20/.  The 
number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  (including  the  army  and  navy) 
was  about  eleven  millions  in  1801,  and  to  this  a  considerable  ad- 
dition may  now  be  assumed,  if  population  increases  with  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  individuals,  which  we  shall  presently 
demonstrate  to  have  increased  considerably.  If  our  population  be 
taken  at  .twelve  millions,  the  expenditure  of  all  the  mhabitantsof 
Great  Britain  will  be  240  millions  sterling. 

If  it  be  said  that  of  the  240  millions  annually  expended  in  Great 
Britain,  15  or  20  millions  are  paid  for  imported  foreign  produce 
consumed  here ;  this  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  domestic  com- 
merce of  Ireland,  which  cannot  be  less  than  20  millions,  and  is 
really  about  SO  millions  per  annum. 

Our  domestic  customers,  therefore,  purchasing  to  the  amount  of 
240  millions,  and  our  foreign  customers  45  millions,  is  proof  that 
external  commerce,  however  important,  adds  no  more  dian  a  fifth 
or  sixth  part  (two  elevenths)  to  our  commercial  prosperity  ;  and  the 
greater  portion  of  this  is  carried  to  our  own  foreign  possessions  and 
to  Ireland,  leaving  one  eleventh  part  of  our  commercial  prosperity  to 
be  derived  from  customers  over  whom  we  have  no  controul.  Cap- 
tain Pasley  (to  whom  such  mercantile  calculations  were  not  to  be 
expected  to  bccurj  will  no  doubt  rejoice  to  learn  in  how  great  a 
degree  our  resources  are  thus  independent  of  foreign  trade,  the  dimi- 
nution of  which  would  only,  in  the  common  course  of  events,  dimi- 
nish our  foreign  expenditure  to  the  same  amount,  and  throw  it  upon 
our  domestic  expenditure.  But  we  are  aware  that  the  interruption 
of  our  foreign  trade  must  always  have  some  effect  on  our  means  of 
prosecuting  a  continental  war ;  it,  however,  at  present  chiefly  ope- 
rates, we  think,  not  by  diminishing,  to  any  considerable  degree,  our 
resources  themselves,  but  by  rendering  the  application  of  those  re- 
sources to  foreign  expenditure  more  difficult — for  having  a  large  sum 
to  pay  abroad,  and  not  being  able  to  send  goods  to  create  a  fund  for 
these  payments,  the  rate  of  exchange  must  necessarily  be  against  us, 
and  the  experfsej  of  the  war  abroad  is  thus  increased  by  the  loss  at 
which  we  make  our  remittances — but  this  loss,  we  contend/  is  not 
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yet,  any  more  than  the  greater  expense  to  which  it  is  collateral,  too 
much  for  the  ability  of  the  country.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
from  these  very  expenses  may  result  an  improved  state  of  foreign 
commerce,  \i  hich  may  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  rate  at 
which  we  make  those  remittances. 

To  the  extent  here  stated,  we  therefore  admit,  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  our  continental  trade  is  a  check  on  the  prosecution  of  great 
continental  operations,  and  so  far  of  Captain  Pasley's  principal  ob- 
jects ;  but  it  is  only  a  cheeky  and  by  no  means  a  serious  or  irre- 
movable obstacle.  Our  public  revenues  are  chiefly  drawn,  a«  we 
have  said,  from  a  surer  and  more  abundant  source,  our  internal 
commerce,  and  what  is  still  more  satisfactory,  without  any  sen- 
sible diminutioti  of  the  former  comforts  of  human  existence. 
— ^This,  if  actual,  could  not  be  concealed,  because  it  is  as- 
certainable from  the  produce  of  those  excise  imposts  which 
have  been  kept  distinct  from  the  additional,  or  war  taxes,  and 
also  from  that  portion  of  the  produce  arisii^  from  exported 
commodities.  But,  upon  investigation,  we  find  that  the  con- 
sumption of  those  articles  which  form  the  comfort  of  the  most 
numerous  class  of  the  communi^  has  not  diministied,  but  on  the 
contrary  increased,  and  in  the  following  proportions: — ^tea,  31  per 
cent.;  sugar,  43^;  malt,  46;  beer,  39;  spirits,  21;  and  soap  (re- 
presenting the  comfort  called  cleanliness)  26  per  cent.  The  ave- 
rage increase  of  all  these  articles  is  34  per  cent,  and,  deducting  one 
twelfth  for  the  additional  population  before  mentioned,  about  il. 
The  habitations  and  dress  of  tne  lower  orders  are  evidently  improved 
in  a  larger  proportion.  Useful  industry  must  have  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  comforts  of  the  multitude,  since  a  labourer 
cannot  spend  what  he  has  not  earned:  and  it  must  not  be  foigotten 
that  the  quantity. of  commodities  consumed  is  an  indication  equally 
of  comfort  and  of  increased  internal  prosperity,  altogether  indep€|id-< 
ent  of  nominal  money  value,  and  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Nor  can  we  omit  observing,  that  the  Post-i 
Office  revenue,  which  is,  in  a  great  degree,  a  criterion  of  the  inter- 
nal commerce  of  a  country,  its  diffusion  of  education,  and  its  ge- 
neral advance  in  civilization,  has  gradually  increased  in  the  last  ten 
years  from  1,136,000/.  to  about  1,800,000/.  being  an  improvement 
of  above  50/.  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  year  1800. 

Whence  then,  it  may  be  asked,  the  complaints  of  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  that  trade  is  dull  or  extinct  ?  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  solution.  The  more  flourishing  trade  really  is,  the 
greater  is  the  increase  of  traders:  more  crowd  into  it,  and  the 
competition  is  often  fatal  to  the  venturous  man  who  encounters 
established  rivals.  The  speculators  of  1809,  who  are  now  becom- 
ing bankrupts,  and  who  had  little  or  no  capital  at  first,  are  loudest 
in  their  complaints,  and  the  natural  discontent  of  ^glishmen,  or 
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peiliaps  of  mankind,  joined  with  the  obvious  prudence  of  conced* 
log  a  prosperous  adventure  in  times  when  trade  cmmot  be  con«> 
ducted  in  a  regular  channel,  deafens  us  with  a  repetition  of  this  cry ; 
though  little  retrenchment  in  their  comforts  or  even  their  luxuries 
has  been  made  by  the  complaining  individuals  them8elves**^'«tboii|^ 
the  expenditure  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  visibly  iocreasedy-*^ 
and  though  every  trachiag  and  manufacturing  town  in  Qreat  Britain 
exhibits  also  an  increase  in  the  number  wad  value  of  dwelling  houses^ 
and  all  the  other  indications  of  giawing,  if  not  accumulating 
weidtfa. 

The  pesent  revenue  of  the  British  idands,  however  large  and 
flourishmgy  does  not  satisfy  Captain  Pasley'snmidy  and  he  supposes 
it  probable,  *  that  in  a  limited  number  of  years,  the  revenue  of  our 
enemies  may  so  increase,  as  to  become  superior  to  ours  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  at  present/  What  tiie  revenue  of  die  Frendi 
empire  at  present  is,  we  do  not  know,  because  the  accoui^  are 
accommodated  to  the  wbhes  of  the  government.  Mr.  Walsh  states 
it  at  60  millions  sterling,  but  adds  indeed  that  this  is  much  below  the 
real  amount.  His  description  oi  the  manner  in  M'hick.it  is  levied 
proves  very  plainly  that  direct  taxation  is  much  heavier  in  France 
than  in  Engbind,  probably  twice  as  heavy.  But  all  discussions  on 
taxation  are  useless,  unless  we  take  into  view  the  comparative  abili^ 
ty  of  payment,  which  is  amply  proved  when  tax#  which  no  man 
is  compelled  to  pay,  in  other  words,  when  indirect  ta2^s  continually 
produce  more  and  more.  Of  the  comparative  increase  of  our  re- 
venue from  these  sources  we  have  spoken  already,  and  the  absolute 
amount  is  not  less  satisfactory.  We  may  safely  say  that  tlie  duties 
(customs  and  excise)  on  tea  and  su^  produce  six  millions  annually, 
malt  and  beer  eight  and  a  half,  spirits  five  and  a  quarter,  wine  two 
and  a  half  millions :  except  the  last,  these  are  all  articles  of  vulvar 
luxury,  producing  tc^etber  20  millions  sterling;  and  thus  fiumishmg 
ample  proof  that  our  taxes  though  burdensome  are  not  oppresMve, 
and  that  hitherto  the^  only  operate  like  the  climate  of  Eurc^, 
which,  producing  nothing  spontaneously,  compels  the  inhabitants  to 
labour  for  food,  and  by  the  salutary  rigour  of  which  man  has  at- 
tained to  greater  plenty,  and  more  security  against  iamipe,  than 
he  could  find  in  the  terrestrial  Paradises  of  the  East. 

Exclusive  of  the  expense  of  collecting  the  taxes,  our  national 
revenue  may  be  taken  at  upwards  of  65  millions,  which  is  about 
double  the  amount  of  what  it  wi»  in  tiie  year  1800,  and  is  a  fiill 
fourth  part  of  the  general  income;  which  income  must  have  there- 
fore doubled  within  the  same  period. 

This  augmentation  of  wealth  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain that  state  of  national  prosperity  which  no  man  can  avoid  ac- 
knowledging, when  he  contemplates  the  infinite  enterprize  which 
has  sprung  up,  and  is  maintained  by  the  superfluity  of  money,  by 
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4he  superlucration  which  can  scarcely  iiod  vent  for  its  acquisitioDs. 
Canals,  docks,  water-works,  roads,  bridges,  inclosures,  and  dther 
national  speculations,  attract  adventurers;  and  are  prosecuted 
not  merely  with  assiduity,  but  eagerness,  and  each  of  these 
moufflerable;  works,  which.  ai*e  now  going  on  in  the  country,  are 
at  once  the  consequences  and  the  causes  of  pubUe  wealth.  Some 
of  them  are  more  wisely  imagined  and  more  prudently  conducted 
than  others ;  but  the  aggr^ate  offers  a  most  satisfactory  view  and 
.proof  of  national  prosperity. 

We  now  conclude,  (without  thinking  we  have  exhausted,  or  even 
fiilly  stated,  diis  part  of  the  subject,)  by  observing,  that  including 
Ireland,  and  excluding  the  cost  of  collection,  the  national  revenue 
amounts  to  seventy-one  millions,  of  which  not  six  are  produced 
by  Ireland,  on  a  population  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  five 
millions  of  persons.  Her  taxes  therefore  are  at  the  rate  of  9As. 
each,  while  on  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  taken  at  eleven  mil- 
lions, the  taxes  are  at  the  rate  of  6/.  on  each  person,  and  yet,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  taxes  in  England  are  more  readily  and  easily  paid 
than  the  smaller  rate  in  Ireland.  Do  we  want  a  stronger  proof  than 
this  instance,  that  it  is  industry  acting  on  a  sufficient  capital  which 
constitutes  the  strength  of  a  nation  ?  The  French  revolution  and  Buo- 
naparte have  destroyed  all  the  capitalists  on  the  continent,  and  do  we 
still  foolishly  fear  that  he  can  levy  taxes  indefinitely  on  the  beggared 
population  ?  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  old  observation  that  two  and 
two  in  taxation  arithmetic  sometimes  make  but  one,  would  be  fiilly 
verified.  He  may  ruin  and  even  starve  his  unhappy  subjects,  but  tbej 
cannot  pay  what  they  have  not;  and  we  confess  there  is  no  part  of 
Captain  Pasley 's  essay  which  we.  think  lessfouiJded  than  thatwhicli 
treats  of  the  probable  superiority  of  the  French  finance  over  ours. 
While  Buonaparte  continues  his  present  commercial,  or  rather  an- 
ti-commercial system,  and  while  France  continues  to  be  a  land  of 
slaves,  we  will  not  join  in  Captain  Pasley's  apprehensions  of  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  her  revenues  and  her  trade. 

Such  then  are  the  actual  resources  of  the  British  Empire :  they  arise 
not  from  temporary  and  accidental  causes,  but  from  the  character  of 
the  people  and  from  the  nature  of  a  government  which  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  that  has  ever  existed,  gives  free  scope  to  the 
activity  and  euterprize  of  all  its  subjects.  *  Captain  Pasley  has 
undervalued  these  resources,  partly  it  appears  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trasting a  seemmg  despondency  iu  the  outset  of  his  work,  with  the 
grand  prospects  which  he  afterwards  opens  to  us,  and  partly  also 
perhaps  because  the  subject  itself  is  not  one  of  those  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  our  examination  of  Captain  Pasley *s 
topics ;  and  first,  of  his  opinions  on  our  colonial  policy.  Sup- 
pose, he  says,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
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Great  Britain,  possessing  a  disposable  force  of  150,000  men,  had 
acted  upon  the  system  of  acquiring  col(Miies,  and  pursuing  this  ob- 
ject vigorously,  became  mistress  of  thirty  such  islands  and  foi^ 
tresses,  as  Malta,  Minorca,  Corfu^  C^uta,  &c.  the  enemy  mea»- 
time  employing  her  forces  tn  subjugating  the  continental  powers. 
Such  possessions  have  seldom  or  never  diforded  a  revenue  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  civil  government ;  and  the 
utmost  assistance  that  their  population  ever  gives  to  the  biiiitary  es- 
tablishment of  the  conquering  countiy,  consists  of  a  few  battaliona 
of  raw  volunteers,  and  those  only  in  case  of  actual  attack.  All  the 
charges  therefore  ofmaintaining  the  troops  and  constructing  or  repair^ 
ing  the  works  of  fortification  necessary  for  defence,  must  fall  a  dead 
"  burthen  upon  the  mother  country.  Suppose  that  the  naval  power 
on  both  sides  were  equal ;  the  ordinary  garrisons  for  the  defence 
of  each  of  these  conquests  could  not  be  averaged  at  less  than 
5000  men.  After  the  acquisition  of  thirty  such,  we  should  there- 
fore, instead  of  gaining  any  ad^tional  strength,  entirely  lose  the 
use  of  our  1 50,000  soldiers ;  and  as  much  of  our  revenue  as  was  ne- 
cessary for  paying  this  great  body  of  troops  would  be  swallowed 
up  and  lost  to  all  other  national  purposes.  Admit  that  these  posh 
settskms,  by  the  favourable  effect  which  they  produced  upon  our 
commerce  and  manufactures,  might  enable  us  to  pay  50,000  men 
more,  which  is  rating  their  advantages  at  the  utmost,  still  they 
would  reduce  our  disposable  force  from  150,000  men  to  a  third 
c^  that  number.  France  meantime  conquers  the  continent'  of 
-  Europe:  her  naval  power,  by  supposition,  equal  to  our  own,  enables 
Iter  to<attack  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  her 
enonnous  armies  could  be  resisted  for  any  time  or  with  any  final 
success  by  the  portion  of  our  army  which  we  had  reserved 
for  home  service;  while  we  could  derive  no  assistance  from  the 
remaining  part,  parcelled  out  into  small  garrisons,  divided  by  the 
sea  from  the  modier  country  and  from  each  other.  ^  Such,'  says 
Captain  Pasley,  ^  is  nearly  the  system  which  we  have  been  pursuing 
since  the  French  revolution  took  place,  and  such  has  been  its  ten- 
dency— the  annihilation  of  a  part  of  our  disposable  military  force  ; 
impotency  in  all  the  grand  objects  of  warfare  not  connected  with 
maritime  power ;  disappointment  in  all  our  expeditions  whenever 
we  have  auned  at  more  than  the  attack  of  an  island ;  want  of  con-n 
fidence  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  and  a  certain  degree  of  contempt 
on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  of  whose  progressive  aggrandizement  to 
the  gigantic  desree  of  power  which  diey  now  possess,  our  colonial 
policy  has  partly  forced,  and  partly  induced  us  to  remain  passive 
spectators .  The  superiority  of  our  naval  power  has,'  he  adds, '  hither- 
to prevented  us  froip  feeling  the  insecurity  of  these  colonial  posses- 
sions ;  but  vnhea  the  French  fleets  shall  be. able  to  meet  us  on  equal 
terms,  (and  a  few  years  peace  would  certainly  enable  them  to  out- 
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miinber  our  ships  in  any  proportton  nv'hicfa  they  noght  dunk  need- 
•fill,)  from  that  moment  ul  will  be  open  to  invasion ;  and  be  their 
value  what  they  may,  they  must  bH  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
•who,  hairing  the  choice  of  objects,  will  be  able  .to  spdre  infinitely 
jnore  troops  both  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  them  than  we  can 
ftfford.  Malta  and  Gibraltar  indeed  coidd  not  be  wrested  frcMn 
IIS,  till  the  enemy  bad  gained  such  a  naval  superiofityas  to  cut  off 
supplies  from  them ;  but  the  rest  of  the  firail  fabric  of  ccdonial 
power  would  fall  to  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  we  felt  it  to  be  in 
danger/ 

All  this,  and  much  more  in  the  same  style,  is  very  forcibly  put ; 
and,  with  some  abatement,  we  are  disposed  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
position which  Captain  Pasley  ultimately  endeavours  to  eDfiorce, 
but  not  certainly  to  ail  the  arguments  be  uses  for  that  purpose: 
for  instance,  we  can,  by  no  means,  concur  in  the  estimate  which 
he  makes  of  our  colonial  interests.  We  caimot  forget  UiftC  our 
own  experience,  and  the  favourite  theories  of  the  enemy,  tend 
equally  to  conclusions  on  this  subject  very  different  from  those  of 
Captain  Pasley.  We  are  convinced  that  our  naval  superiority  rests 
mamly  on  oui*  colonial  strength,  with  which  it  has  grown,  and  with 
which  we  fear  it  would  decay.  Ships,  colonies,  and  comawroe, 
are  the  avowed  objects  of  France— objects  not  of  mere  profit  or 
of  pride,  but  of  her  sincere  and  sagacious  enmity  to  England. 
While  die  present  war  continues.  Captain  Pasley  hnnsdf  admits  die 
value  of  our  maritime  possessions,  but  we  must  contend  fiurther, 
that  such  aprospect  of  peace  as  Captain  Pasley  opens  upon  us,  af- 
fords additional  grounds  for  the  ancient  predilection  of  tfiis  country 
to  the  maintenance  of  her  colonial  system.  The  enemy's  imwenae 
population;  his  unlimited  continental  domini(m;  the  wide  range  of 
his  coasts;  his  almost  innumerable  harbours  and  aea^ports;  the 
extended  commerce  between  the  distant  parts  of  his  empire-*-*a  com- 
merce that  will  be,  as  it  were,  at  once  foreign  and  internal-— how 
are  all  these  to  be,  in  any  degree,  counterbalanced  ?  We  think  the 
answer  is  obvious  and  conclusive — ^by  our  colonies  ;-Hvhicb  equal  the 
numbers  that  drink  liberty  and  life  from  the  fountain  of  the  English 
constitution,  to  those  that  groan  and  wither  under  the  iron  sway  of 
the  usurper ;  which  confer  upon  us  a  wider  dominion  and  a  iaiger 
range  of  nnaritime  territory,  more  harbdurs  and  sea^ports,  and  a 
commerce  vasdy  exceeding  his,  and  comprising,  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  greater  degree  even  £an  his  own,  ail  the  respective  and  mi»- 
tual  advantages  of  a  foreign  and  an  internal  trade. 

We  do  not,  however,  conceal  from  ourselves  that  colonial 
strength  is  more  precarious  than  that  which  arises  from  our  own 
immediate  and  internal  resources,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  damp 
any  of  diat  spirit  for  military  exertion  which  Captain  Pasley  en- 
deavours to  excite.    We  think  with  him,  that  England  should  be  a 
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jgreat  military  pow«r ;  but  we  also  think  that  she  should  not,  oil  that 
eecount,  the  less  endeavour  to  continue  a  great  naval  and  commercial 
power^ — she  is  equal  to  both,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Intter,  that  she  will  find  the  most  copious  means  of 
accomplishing  the  former.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  thuik  Cap- 
tain Pasley  has  taketi  a  view  of  the  subject  too  purely  military,  and 
either  from  want  of  practical  knowledge,  or  from  a  love  of  paradox^ 
(a  fault  from  which  he  is  not  altogether  free,)  has  undervalued  our 
colonial  resources,  and  placed  them  injudiciously  by  way  of  antithe- 
^  and  contradistinction  to  oiur  military  force  and  continental  in- 
fluence. Our  opinion  is,  that  they  are  not  only  reconcilable,  but 
almost  itiseparabie. 

Captain  Pasley  proceeds  to  state,  that  *  we  have  an  arduous  task 
before  us;  it  is  no  less  than  to  overturn  the  great  continental 
empire  which  threatens  our  destruction.  A  necessity,  that  will 
brook  no  ordinary  measures,  strongly  urges  us  to  the  attempt ;  and 
if  we  set  about  this  noble  enterprize  widi  the  spirit  of  men,  if  we 
make  the  attack  upon  this  colossal  power,  before  it  is  well  knit  to- 
gether and  firmly  consolidated,  while  anger  and  revenge  yet  rankle 
m  die  Ifearts  of  the  great  mass  of  population  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed; and  if  we  transfer  to  the  conduct  of  our  operations  by 
land  Uie  same  wise  and  vigorous  system  of  policy  which  has 
made  us  by  sea  almost  invincible,  there  remains  little  doubt  of  our 
ultimate  success ;  but  till  we  shall  send  forth  our  armies  to  fight 
the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  the  £ll>e,  or  the  Loire,  with 
as  much  confidence  as  we  believe  we  should  feel  in  fighting  upon  . 
those  of  the  Thames — till  we  come  forward,  in  the  face  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  a  view  to  the  applause  of  the  present  and  of  future 
a^es,  and  throwing  the  gauntlet  to  our  adversary,  boldly  challenge 
faim  to  meet  us,  hand  to  hand,  in  any  part  of  the  known  world, 
the  efforts  of  our  armies' must  all  terminate  in  disappointment,  and 
a  career  of  disgrace  most  be  terminated  by  ruin.'  (p.  1170 

*  The  wonder  is,'  he  adds,  *  and  posterity  will  consider  it  al- 
knost  incredible,  that  t^  spirit  with  which  we  have  acted  in  naval 
war,  is  radically  different  from  that  with  which  we  •  are  acting  by 
land/  This  is  illustrated  by  putting  a  case  whiph  will  come  home 
to  the  feelings  of  every  man.  ^  Suppose  a  British  fleet,  of  forty 
sail  of  the  line,  were  destroyed,  what  would  be  the  consequence, 
if  we  thought  of  naval  war  exactly  as  we  do  of  War  by  land, 
attributing  to  it,  also,  no  more  immediate  effect  upon  our  secu- 
rity ?  We  should  receive  the  news  as  we  now  receive  that  of  a 
retreat  and  re-embarkation.  Probably,  no  inquiry  would  take  place ; 
if  it  did,  it  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  form.  No  person  would 
be  punished,  nor  even  censur^,  unless  the  strongest  proof  of  fla- 
grant misconduct  were  brought  home  to  him.  This  man's  former 
services  would  be   remembered;    another's   wife  and  children; 
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and  these  things  acting  upon  the  humanity  of  a  good  natured  natioa 
mouldy  with  the  aid  of  a  little  interest,  obtain  impunity  for  the 
guilty.  The  people's  indignation  would  sooa  die  away;  at  most, 
it  would  vent  itself  in  peevish  complaints  against  ministers  for 
£ver  wasting  the  public  money  in  so  useless  and  chimerical  an  at* 
tempt  as  that  of  forming  a  navy  to  cope  with  the  fleets  of  Wch  a 
power  as  France,  a  measure  superfluous  to  the  safety,  and  dai^ar- 
ous  to  the  liberties  of  the  British  nation.  Thus  we  should  act  if 
we  regarded  our  fleets  with  the  same  feelir^  as  our  armies,  and 
pursued  war  by  sea  with  the  same  principle,  or,  rather,  the  same 
no-principle,  as  war  by  land.  But  reversie  the  case,  and  suppose 
this  fleet  destroyed,  our  feelings,  respecting  the  navy,  being  what 
they  actually  are  ;  the  consequence  would  then  be,  lis  soon  as  the 
first  grief  and  consternation  were  over,  a  general  cry  for  immediate 
inquiry.  If  misconduct  were  proved  upon  any  branch  of  admi- 
nistration, the  minister  so  convicted,  or,  perhaps,  the  whole  admi- 
nistration, would  be  displaced :  if  it  were  in  the  admiral,. or  any  of 
bis  oflicers,  death,  or  the  worse  punishment  of  perpetual  ignomioy, 
would  be  their  sentence.  It  might,  possibly,  prove  to  have  been 
the  eflect  of  accident,  neither  to  be  foreseen  nor  prevented.  At  all 
events,  the  utmost  exertion  would  be  made  to  repair  the  loss ;  all 
the  shipwrights  of  the  kingdom  would  be  collected  in  the  royal 
docks,  and  the  work  would  go  on  night  and  day.  The  merchant 
ships  would  be  emptied  of  their  men ;  large  detachments  hurried 
on  board  to  supply  the  place  of  marines ;  quotas  furnished  by  all 
the  counties;  and  the  commanders,  whose  principal  claim  was 
their  parliamentary  interest,  if  any  such  had  been  employed,  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  shdif  to  make  room  for  a  Rpdney  or  a  Nelson* 
Aleantime,  the  citizens  of  England  would  take  arms ;  the  country 
would  be  covered  with  camps ;  and,  in  short,  only  appear  more  de* 
termined  and  more  terrible.  Let  us  act  only  with  the  same  vigour 
by  land  as  by  sea,  and  the  usurper  of  Europe  will  tremble  upon  his 
throne.'— (p.  124—126.) 

The  want  of  this  vigour,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Captain 
Pasley,  has  been  the  prime  cause  of  all  our  failures,  all  our  dis- 
appointment, all  our  disgrace;  it  has  tainted  our  councils  like 
an  original  sin,  and  if  the  system  were  continued,  the  consequence 
must  be  a  fall  from  which  there  can  be  no  recovery.  We  rcjjoice, 
however,  that  a  bolder  and  wiser  spirit  has  of  late  animated  our 
councils,  and  we  think  that  the  harvest  which  we  have  already  ga- 
thered of  glory  and  confidence  in  our  strength,  and  the  discomfi- 
ture and  disgrace  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  are  at  once  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  Captain  Pasley's  doctrines,  and  promises  of  what  we  may 
reasonably  expect  from  a  continuance  in  a  system,  ^hich  has  now, 
we  hope,  some  chauce  of  becoming  permanently  and  universally 
popular, 
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But'  the  secondary  causes  of  failure  are  those  which  come 
home  more  (Jireclly  to  the  feelings  of  the  people :  these  Captain 
Pasley  generalizes  under  three  heads; — defective  military  institur 
{ions ;  an  erroneous  treatment  of  the  natives  of  the  country  which 
is  the  seat  of  war ;  and  a  mistaken  policy  in  regard  to  otiier  powers^ 
which  are  neutral,  or,  at  least,  not  principals  in  the  quarrel :  the  twQ 
last  subjects,  he  says,  comprehend  the  politics  of  war.  The  first 
of  these  causes  is  very  briefly  adverted  to :  the  subject  is  of  high 
importance,  but  it  is  rcsei*ved  for  future  discussion.  The  two  other 
causes  of  failure  he  considers  more  at  length,  and  lays  down  some 
genera]  principles  by  which  the  disasters  arising  from-  them  may 
be  avoided. 

*  First,  endeavour  by  every  means  in  your  power  to  make,  and  to 
preserve,  the  people  of  every  country  which  you  enter,  either  as  a  con- 
queror, or  as  an  ally,  your  friends:  for  the  people  (by  which  I  mean 
B:lmost  every  individual  in  a  nation,  exclusive  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers,  and  of  a<  part  of  the  nobility)  is  in  all  countries  the 
strongest  party. 

*  Secondly,  as  there  are  some  powers,  whose  friendship  in  war  it 
likely,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  more  £ital  to  you  than  their  enmjty,  de^^ 
cline  or  refuse  the  alliance  of  such  states,  even  if  pressed  upon  you; 
.courting  only  the  friendship  of  states  of  a  contrary  description.  * 

*  Thirdly,  respect  in  all  cases  the  law  of  nations ;  avoiding  a  crooked^ 
intriguing,  timid  policy.  Be  a  true  friend  to  your  allies  in  their  utmost 
adversity.  Be  an  open,  a  determined,  a  terrible  enemy.  Support  not 
only  your  interest,  but  your  dignity :  for  whenever  you  forget  the  latter, 
you  lose  sight  of  the  former.  An  insult  should  therefore  be  resented 
more  deeply  than  an  injury.  The  honour  of  a  great  nation,  such  as  we 
Are  at  present,  should  be  as  spotless  as  that  of  a  soldier  :  but  it  will  be 
found,  that  unless,  by  adopting  a  more  manly  system  of  martial  policy, 
we  get  ourselves  above  fear,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  set  ourselves 
«bove  reproach.'  pp.  140,  141. 

In  discussing  the  policy  to  be  observed  towards  other  states^ 
Captain  Pasley  boldly  avows  and  ver}'  ably  supports  an  opinion 
which,  in  modern  times  at  least,  has  not  been  very  popular  in  £ng^ 
knd,  that  a  system  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement — of  permanesl 
annexation  to  our  empire  of  the  couiHries  we  may  be  able  to  sub^ 
due,  is'our  best  and  safest  policy.  Tbe  following  passages  will  do 
justice  to  his  opinions. 

*  I  must  observe  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  no  power  in  the  criti- 
.cal  situation  wherein  Great  Britain  now  stands  was  ever  saved  by  coali- 
tions. VVe  must  trust  to  ou-rselves  alone.  We  must  draw  the  sword 
with  the  spirit  of  principals  not  of  auxiliaries,  and  we  must  never  cease 
to  increase  our  own  power  by  conquest;  till  we  have  made  ourselves 
the  strotigest  power  in  Europe,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

'    *  That  part  of  our  policy  which  deser\^»  the  most  unqualified  cen- 
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sure  is  the  system  of  courting  the  tnend^Lip  of  all  nations,  or  raore  ac- 
curately speaking  of  all  governments  whatever  indiscriminately,  even 
the  most  weak  and  contemptible.  Ample  experience  must  by  this  time 
have  taught  us  that  the  friendship  of  such  states  is  a  burthen  instead  of 
a  benefit:-  it  is  the  inevitable  ftite  of  such  powers  to  follow  the  strong- 
tist  in  war,  and  were  we  by  the  heaviest  ex  pence  of  blood  and  treasure 
III  succeed  in  re-establishing  the  Stadtbolder,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
ihe  various  Italian  states,  and  even  to  place  on  the  throne  of  those 
ftates  branches  of  our  own  royal  familyi  still  we  should  find  in  a  new 
war,  that  we  had  only  transferred  the  sword  from  one  set  of  enemies  to 
another.  By  whatever  nume  the  ruler  of  the  Dutch  is  called,  Holland 
will  always  be  our  foe  till  we  either  reduce  it  to  a  province  of  Great 
Britain,  or  make  ourselves  stronger  than  France  by  other  conquests. 

*  What  is  the  efiect  of  a  contrary  system,  when  we  display  our 
atandard  in  some  new  country,  the  natives  of  which  have  any  degree  of 
judgment  or  resolution  ?  They  either  ask  or  endeavour  to  learn  our  views^ 
We  probably  of!er  them  some  advantages,  which  they  neither  wish  for 
nor  understand :  and  we  profess  that  we  on!}'  intend  a  temporary  oc- 
cupation. The  brave  and  high-minded,  disdaining  to  be  sold  at  a  peace 
for  some  West  India  island,  immediately  fly  to  arms  to  oppose  us.  The 
aelf-interested,  the  timid  and  the  servile,  looking  forward  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  their  former  masters,  become  equally  our  eoeroi'esw 
Men  of  all  characters  and  parties  forget  their  domestic  •  feuds«  and 
unite  against  us.  Menee  even  if  we  gain  a  partial  success  by  force  of 
ttrms,  our  power  is  in  constant  danger,  either  of  being  subverted  by 
t>pen  insurrection,  or  of  being  undermined  by  secret  conspiracy. 

*  If  we  acted  on  a  contrary  system,  and  dechired  that  we  would 
maintain  our  conquests  to  the  last  extremity;  our  adversaries,  who  in 
that  case  would  fonn  only  a  part,  not  the  whole  of  a  nation,  after  being 
subdued  in  the  field,  would  soon  be  reconciled  to  us,  by  our  humane 
conduct,  after  they  knew  that  we  would  not  forsake  them.  The  self- 
interested  would  dread  to  embark  in  any  conspiracy  against  such  ade>» 
termined  nation :  on  the  contrary,  they  would  make  a  merit  with  us  of 
discovering  and' counteracting  all  plots,  and  of  repressing  all  discon- 
tent, amongst  their  own  countrymen. 

^  Out  unambitious,  unwarlike  policy  is  thus  the  cause,  which  has 
either  formed  or  added  strength  to  French  parties,  in  all  countries  in 
in  which  we  have  ever  acted.  It  was  almost  the  only  cause,  that 
^combiued  and  armed  the  natives  of  Spanish  South  America  against 
,us,  and  inspired  them  with  an  almost  incredible  degree  of  4iarror  and 
aver^ion  at  the  sight  or  name  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  a  cause  that  has 
hitherto  tended  tt>  make  us  hateful  or  contemptible,  wherever  wd 
have  caiTied  our  arms,  even  where  it  has  not  actually  contHbiited 
to  our  ruin  or  disgrace,  as  was  the  case  at  Buenos  Ayres/ — pp.  164!,, 
16^. 

He  pushes  the  principle  of  this  opinion  to  its  full  extent; 
be  disapproves  of  our  system  of  rushhig  blindly  into  offensive  and 
jdefensive  aUiauccii.     He  wotJd  have  no  friends  but  strong  cues — 
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with  a  weak  people  he  would  have  no  alliance — -rather  than  assist 
them  iu  their  first  opposition,  he  would  permit  them  to  be  overrun, 
that  we  might  reconquer  them  ftom  the  enemy,  and  add  them  to  our 
force,  not  as  allies  but  as  subjects,  lliis  is  a  sufficiently  bold  avowal'; 
hut  he  goes  still  farther.  He  not  only  justifies  but  appears  to  recom- 
mend an  interference  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  allies 
we  may  have.     At  these  doctrines  we  own  we  are  inclined  to 
pause.     We  will  not  defend  all  the  system  of  this  country,  wit6 
respect  to  its  alliances.     Many  of  our  allies  have  been  to  us,  we 
are  reluctantly  obliged  to  allow,  not  strength  but  weakness.     We 
agree  that  there  has  been  perhaps  too  great  a  fondness  for  making 
alliances,  and  too  great  a  readiness  to  be  duped  by  the  mere  promise 
of  a  new  friend,  without  it]({uiitng  into  his  worth  or  his  power.* '  We 
know  too,  tliat  we  hare  dften  risked  greatly  for  those  w  ho  deserved 
least  from  us,  and  that  we  have  fi^equently  pnt  ourselves  to  incon^ 
venience,  and  even  to  peril,  in  the  hope  of  assisting  tliase'  whos^ 
case  was  irremediable,  and  va  hos^  ruin  inevitable ;  but  these,  error3 
though  they  be,  qre  honest,  and  generous  errors ; ,  and  tliough  they> 
are  to  be  regretted  for  th^  past,  and. avoided  for  the  future,  yet  w^ 
eatmot  bring  oursel Vies  to  wish  that  the  principle  which  prompts 
diem  should  be  enfeebled  ot  eradicated.    The  extinction  of  that 
spirit  would  undoubtedly  piterent/ the  recurr^K^e  of  diose  ^rrovs^ 
but  it  would  produce,  we  ai^conviiiGed/olbera  of  stitt  more  pernio 
Clous  eflFect.    Ulienatiotial  character  is,  w^  believe,  one  of  the  best 
bulwarks  of  Etigland ;  it  is  confiden(5e  at  home,  and  it  i*  terror 
abroad :  but  if  a  cold  and  selfish  policy  is  now  to  benumb  us ;  If 
we  shall  hereafter  uiiite  with  the  strong  only  because '  they  arfr 
strong)  and  shall  a.bandon  the  weak  to  the  oppressor,  only  because 
they  are  weak ;  if  too,  wje,  shall  refuse  tp  protect,  unless  we  are  al^ 
lowed  to  gpvem ;  if^  in  shorty  s^U  our  relatjoi^is  with  foreign  powers 
are  to  be  either  selfish  and  caleukting,  or  mi@.d<iling^M»d  arrogaqt;  wo 
fear  that  our  rank  among  natioDS  will  be  lowered;  a^d  Aat  Eii^ 
ro»e,  which  now  looks  even  to  our  faiKi^s  with  respect  and  hope, 
wHt  contribute  with  satisifi&cti^n  to  the  ^rts  Of  FnuKe  for  dkc^ 
overthrow  of  our  power.  .  '     ,     ,        - 

The  opinions  of  Captain  Pasley  respecting  Spain  are  ^pecittllt 
worthy  of  attention,  because  here  it  is  that  the  bold  system  which 
he  recommends  may  immediately  be  put  in  practice. '  Here  is  not 
merely  the  (airfield,  but  die  vantage  ground  on  which  the  enemy  may 
1^ met ;  and  so ^much,^  alre^been  done,  tj^at  if  tb^  public  mind 
were  but  wound  up  to  the  pitch  of  the  occasion,  .a  triun^phant  re*, 
suit  would  be  as  speedy  as  certain.  Not  concaving  from  our.  past 
policy  that  th^  British  govermnent  would  have  diisplayed  so  nmch, 
energy  as  it  has  done  in  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula,  and  knowing  too 
ipuch  of  history  to  be  led  astray  by  the  then,  prevailing  opinion  that 
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a  na.tion  of  armed  citizens  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  a  vastly  supe- 
rior military  force,  he  says,  that  at  the  conimencenient  of  the  con- 
test he  had  no  sanguine  hopes  of  its  result ;  but  the  very  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Spaniards  have  so  tried  and  proved  their  genuine 
courage  and  genuine  patriotism,  that  at  this  moment,  he  adds,  I 
esteem  them  more  for  their  perseverance  under  calamity,  than  if  with 
a  better  political  and  tnilitary  system  they  had  been  able  to  realize 
their  Just  intentions  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  France. 
In  this  respect  he  differs  widely  from  the  unthinking  crew,  who  are 
now  as  unreasonable  in  their  abuse  of  the  Spaniards,  as  they  were 
in  their  expectations  from  them  at  first. 

*  When  Castaoos,  by  superiority  of  numbers*  sunrounded  and  took 
the  army  of  Dupooti — when  the  inhabitants  of  Zaragoza  and  Valencia 
so  obstinately  resisted,  and  triumphed  over  the  desperate  attacks  of  tlie 
I'rench,  who  were  obliged  from  all  points  to  retire  behind  the  Ebro — 
then  nothing  but  Spanish  patriotism  was  talked  of  in  England,  and  all 
mannerof  impossibilities  were  expected  from  it.  After  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  when  events  had  awfully  proved  the  inferiority  of  new  le- 
vies, and  exposed  the  precarious  situation  of  a  nation,  which  has  neither 
ah  establishment  of  well  disciplined  troops,  nor  of  fortresses,  to  oppose 
to  veteran  armies;*  instead  of  profiting  by  the  lesson,  and  seeing  these 
important  facts  in  their  real  light,  we  suddenly  became  as  loud  and  an- 
reasonable  in  our  abuse,  as  we  had  fonnerly  been  absurdly  extravagant 
io  our  admiration,  of  the  $panish  levies ;  and  for  a  long  tiine  after- 
ivards  we  accused  these  brave  rnqn^  the  victims  of  their  attachment  xo 
the. cause  of  their  country,  of  want  of  patriotism/ 

*  Want  o/  patriotism  was  most  unfeelingly  thrown  out  against  the 
neroes  who  buried  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  Zaragoza — against  the 
young  students  of  the  universities,  who  served  as  private  soldiers,  and 
nearly  perished  in  the  disastrous  operations  of  Blake  —against  the  many 
thousands  of  unhappy  men,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Spain,  who  from 
a  want  of  gobd  officers,  and  of  all  the  essentials  of  an  army,  which  are 
BOt  to  be  acquired  in  a  few  months,  nor  even  in  a  few  years,  were  unable 
to  withstand  their iwatlilte  invaders  in  the  ^kl,  and  who  (small  as  the^ 
propo^io^'oC  th^n^  tibat  have  actually  fallen  in  battle  inay  be)  have  been 
wasted  away,  by  an  accumulation  of  evils  leu  times  more  destructive 
than  the  swx>rd.  .  Those,  however,  who  ascribed  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Spaniards  to  any  thing  but  a  want  of  good  will  in  their  own  cause,  were 
soon  coi)^rmed  in  their  favourable  opinion  of  that  nation  by  the  most 
Convincing  faces'.  What  stronger  proof  could  be  desired  of  patriotism 
in  any  country,  than  that  the  people  of  Asturias  and  Galiciri,  after  they 
skw  themselves  abandoned  by  a  gallant  body  of  more*than  25,000  British 
troops,  disdained  to  submit  to  that  very  French  army,  from  which  it 
viras  generally  supposed  that' we  had  made  a  fortunate  escape,  in  being 
adble  to  effect  our  reimbarkafeion^  after  a  rapid  retreat  f — pp.  196,  198. 

What  we  ought  to  have  done,  according  to  this  competent  judge, 
Was  to  have  employed  an  army  of  fifty  or  skty  thoasand  men  in 
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our  Spanish  war ;  to  have  A>ubled  that  number,  if  possible,  and  to 
have  kept  it  complete  by  every  exertion  in  our  power.  *  It  is  no  eco- 
nomy/ says  Captain  Pasley,  *  either  of  money  or  of  lives,  to  make 
war  by  driblets.'  We  ought  to  deal  in  war  by  wholesale.  Wehave 
generally  employed  no  more  men  than  are  barely  sufficient  to  match 
tibe  enemy  in  the  field,  in  those  countries  which  we  have  designed 
to  wrest  from  him,  as  if  it  would  be  an  unfair  advantage  to  send. 
more  troops  against  him  than  he  has  got  ready.  Wherever  he  has 
not  been  able  to  pour  in  reinforcements  and  weigh  us  down  by 
numbers,  this  has  answered,  because  with  equal  numbers,  or  eveh 
with  numbers  not  greatly  inferior,  we  always  have  beat  the 
French,  and  by  God's  blessing,  shall  continue  to  do  so ;  but  even 
dien  it  is  a  wasteful  and  ruinous  policy. 

In  these  propositions  of  Captain  Pasley  for  tfie  conduct  of  the 
war,  we  are  glad  to  recognize  the  very  principles  on  which  this  coun- 
try has  of  late  acted.  We  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  the  true  eco- 
nomy to  make  war  by  wholesale:  we  know  not  whether  even  the 
exertions  recently  made,  to  place  at  Lord  Wellington's  disposal  a 
g^reat  and  efficient  force,  would  satisfy  the  wishes  of  Captam  Pas** 
ley,  but  we  are  sure  that  they  satisfy  his  principles.  And  although 
the  army  assembled  in  die  Pieninsula  may  not  amount,  by  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand,  to  the  number  of  men  required  by  Captain  Pas- 
ley, yet  the  having  collected  and  directed  to  one  object  a  force  of 
40,000  British  soldiers,  must  have  obtained  his  applause,  wiiile  the 
success  that  has  ensued  has  fortified  his  argument ;  and  wifl  en- 
courage tts  to  proceed  in  a  course  which  must  lead  (if  any  can)  to 
the  final  success  of  the  perilous  contest  in  which  the  ambition  and 
tyranny  of  France  have  involved  our  allies  and  ourselves. 

The  contentions  of  our  parliamentary  parties  are  more  than 
once  noticed  by  Captain  Pasley  as  another  cause  of  our  military 
failures,  by  conducing  to  our  timid  policy  at  home,  and  by  encou- 
raging our  enemies,  and  dispiriting  our  allies  abroad.  The  natural 
tendency  of  such  a  system,  is  to  intimidate  public  men,  and  to 
paralyze  public  measures — to  recommend  to  the  adoption  of  a  mi-' 
nister  or  a  general,  not  what  may  be  useful  or  glorious,  but  what 
shall  be  easy  and  safe ;  and  to  dissuade  him  from  the  most  important 
objects  of  national  security  and  hopour,  because  they  necessarily 
involve  a  degree  of  hazard,  and  are  subject  to  the  chances  which 
must  aflect  sdl  human  efforts. 

*  And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  jnoment| 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.' 
While  tliis  is  the  situation  in  which  a  British  administration  is 
placed,  in  how  different  and  in  how  much  more  commanding  a 
position  does  the  enemy  stand !    He  has  no  account  to  render  to 
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political  ttiti^onistSy  no  popular  councS.  to  manage  or  conesliate, 
no  improper  disclosures  to  deprecate,  no  intemperate  discussiooa 
or  judgments  to  delay :  his  power  is  self-centered,  and  his  efforts 
are  animated  by  the  energy  of  a  single  will,  uncriticisedy  unshackled 
mid  undivided.  We  are  far  from  wishing,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  a 
free  people,  or  to  impede  the  course  of  constitutional  discuA»ion« 
Our  observations  are  directed  against  those,  if  such  there  be>  who 
inflame,  not  inform,  the  people,  and  against "discu^ions  imprudent, 
ili*timed,  and  ill-intended.  Let  those  who  may  startle  at  such  ex* 
pressions,  look  to  the  manner  ki  wiiicii  Lord  Wellington  has  been. 
attacked,  and  the  defence  of  Portugal  represented  as  impossible.' 
It  is  well  fur  England,  and,  we  trust,  for  the  Peninsula,  and  for  £u* 
rope,  that  our  general  was  neither  to  be  dismayed  npr  disgusted* 
Accusations  of  rashness  and  presumption  he  has  repelled  by  the 
most  consummate  skill  and  prudence — complaints  of  lost  oppor*- 
tunities  and  of  inactivity  he  has  refuted  by  the  best  concerted. 
^  movements  and  the  most  rapid  and  vigorous  pursuit^  and  the  pro* 
phets  of  discomfiture  and  disgrace  he  has  put  to  shame,  by  splendid  > 
successes  and  transcendant  glory. 

Captain  Pasley  speaks  with  the  utmost  respect  of  General 
Moore,  and  is  especially  careful  that  his  writings  should  noi  see» 
to  imply  any  thing  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  memory  of  so  brave' 
a  man,  ^lliose  persons,  he  sayd,  who  state  their  opinion  diat  be 
was  for  once  mistaken,  advance  nothing  that  ought  in  justice 
to  be  considered  derogatory  either  to  his  talents,  or  reputation. 
That  he  was  mistaken,  the  important  events  subsequent  to  bis 
retreat  have,  proved.  If  he  had  fought  any  where  on  the  frontier 
of  Gaiicia,  as  the  men  would  have  been  in  their  fuU  strength, 
their  numbers  undiminished,  their  spirits  unbroken,  the  cavahry 
so  siiqperior  to  the  enemy's,  their  artillery  at  hand,  instead  of 
being  left  on  the  road,  or  sent  on  shipboard  as  at  ConiSa,** 
surely  that  army  which,  under  such  complicated  disadvantages,  was 
s.ti.11  able  to  beat  the  French  there,  would  have  been  &r  more  able 
to  beat  them  in  its  strengths  Then,  too,  Romana  was  at  haml» 
to  cooperate  with  us*  And  here  a  tribute  not  leas  honourable 
than  well  deserved  is  borne  by  Captain  Pasley  to  the  merits  of  that 
true  Spaniard,  who  has  now  closed  his  heroic  career;  ^nd  mos^ 
i^bly  has  he  vindicated  him  against  a  reproach  which  has  been 
ungenerously  and  unjustly  brought  against  him,  for  crossing  the . 
line  of  Sir  J.  Moore's  retreat.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
follow  Captain  Pasley  throu^i  this  discussion,  but  we  recommend 
it  to  those  whom  it  concerns.  Romana  is  beyond  the  reach  of  cen- 
sure or  of  praise :  not  therefore  for  his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
England,  do  we  rejoice  that  tliese  injurious  reproaches  have  been 
so  fol|^  and  feelingly  refuted  by  a  B|itjsh  soldier^ 
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.  Theii  too  tbi^  G«iicuaiBy  who  so  slKMtly  afterwar4«  ^recoyered, 
U»eir  iQOuotry  froBi  Ihat  very  .enemy, againift  ^'hom  we  did.  not  ven- 
ture to  defend it^ M^uid  haverallied  round  us. .  In  die  defence  o£ 
their  onyn < mountains  they  would  have  been  ^ISci^nt  auxiliaries^ 
fpd.  wider  the»  pno^tecytion  and  instruction  of  our  army,  tl|€|y  m^t  have? 
been  disciplined,. as  the  Portugueze  have  since  been,  with  such' 
siiccess.  The  strength  of  the  j^erzp  bad  long  before  been  empha- 
tically pointed  .out  by  Romana,  in  case  of  the  worst;  and  Mr./ 
Frere,  who  knew  the  country,  eoneeived  it  unpossible  that  such  a. 
ground  should  be  abandoned.  Though  our  iim^  was  inadequate* 
fpr  de«:idiiig  the  fate  of  .Spain,  Captain  Pasley,  M'ho  was  with  that 
army,  affirms  that  still  it  was  capable  of  doing  something — ^fuUy 
capably  at  least,  of  maintaining  its  footing  in  the  peninsula;  and  aa 
the  war  between  France  and  Austria  broke  out  immediately  after* 
wards,  such  a  measure  would  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the 
common  cause.  That  war  was  at  that  very  time  foreseen ;  and  if 
Sir  J.  Moore  had  made  his  stand  upon  the  frontier,  and  instead  oC- 
counter^iasding  the  reinforcemaats  which  were  actuidly  embarked, 
had  prest  the  government  to  send  put  all  die  force  that  could  be* 
spared,  what  wonld  have  been  the  consequence  i  Either  Buona^ 
parte  would  not  haye  wididrawn  so  large  a  part  of  his  forces  from, 
the  peninsula,  in  which  case  the  scale,  actually  upon  the  tm*n, 
might  have  inclined  in  favour  of  Austria;  or  if  he  had  withdraiin 
it^  our  army  wotdd  have  been  upon  the  spot  to  take  advantage  of  the- 
favomratile  crisis.  .     ;        •  - » 

Captain  Pasley's  mind  is  of  too  mwdy  and  too  philosophical  a^ 
stamp  tp  look  at  the  past  for  the  ineffectual  purpose  of.  rc^ettmg: 
it.  To  prevent  the  conquest  of  Spain,  he  says,  we  must  adopt 
more  vigorous  measures,  both  military  and  political.  ^  , 

list  Wemust  send  such  a  force  as  will  enable  us  to  act  on  theof*i 
fensive,  and  to  protect  the  formation,  of  new  Spanish  armies,  as  e&. 
fectually  as  we  have  done  the  Portugueze  army :  we  most  take  the; 
brunt  of  the  war  upon  ourselves,  tmd  meet  die  enemy  in  pitched  < 
battle*  He  thinks,  tooy  that  we  should  have  more  than  one  British* 
army  in  the  peninsula,  or  we  lose  all  the  advantages  which  we  ought  * 
to  derive  from  our  naval  power :  and  wherever  we  have  an  army  of? 
our  own,  there  ought  to  be  an  army  of  our  allies  attached  to  it  of*, 
an  equal. or  greater  number  of ^aen,'  under  orders  of  the  Brtfish; 
general. 

2d.  We  should,  he  asserts,  demand  that  the  general  of  the  British » 
army  acting  in. co-operation  with  the  Spaniards  shall  have  the  chief 
command  of  the  combined  troops,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of 
provisions,  stores,  and  means  of  transport.  , 

3d.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  an  army  in  Spain,  a 
Country,  of  which  Henry  I  V»  said,  referring  to  die  cliance  of  an  invad-^ 
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iag  army  there,  qnar^d  on  y  'ca  forty  on  mturt  defukn :  quand  on  y 
ta  foible y  on  est  battu,  Captain  Pasley  boldly  recommeiids  thai 
<liir  officers  should  exercise  that  authority,  which  by  the  laws  of 
War  belongs  \o  every  army,  and  take  without  hesitation  whatever 
tfiey  can  iiud  of  which  their  tfoops  may  stand  in  need;  and 
Ibiis  one  cause^  which  has  grievously  embarrassed  our  move- 
ments,  would  be  done  away.  For  hitherto  our  officers  kave 
not  ventured  to  assume  any  resfK)nsibiUty  out  of  the  routine 
<tf  their  military  duties.  Instead  of  perceiving  that  whenever 
a  country  became  the  seat  of  war^  martial  law,  according  to 
the  nature  6f  things,  must  be  in  force  there^  they  act  as  they  have 
been'  accustomed  to  do  at  home^  where  tlie  authority  of  the  civil 
ilia^istrate  is  recjuired  for  every  thing ;  and  they  blame  the  Spanish 
magistrates  for  not  doing  in  their  behalf  what  it  is  not  in  their 
^wer  to  do,  and  what  ihey  ought  to  see  done  for  ihertselves. 

These  three  p6ifits  Captain  Pasley  argues  with  considerable  force 
and  ingenuity :  but  again  we=  confess  we  are  not  yyrepared  to  go  the 
full  leiigth  that  his  principles  Wonld- carry  us.  *  We  are  satisfied  of 
the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  raise  Spanish  armies  oo  the  footing 
of  that  which  has  been  so  successfully  formed  in  Portugal ;  it  ib  an 
cdbject  for  which  we  should  do-all  that  a  due  attention  to  the  feel- 
is^s  of  a  high-minded  nation  will  permit ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  was  their  insults  upon  the  national  character,  and  their  dis* 
Itegard  of  the  national  prejudices,  that  raised  upon  the  French  the 
enthusiastic  vengeance  of  Spain.  We  should  be  careful  to  guard 
dlirselves,  n^t  merely  from  Jhe  reality,  but  even  from  any  colour  of 
resemblance  to  thei  insolent  and  profligate  invader.  It  h-«s  lately 
become  the  fashion  to  repeat  in  this  country,  that  a  right  has  ac- 
crued to  us  out  of  our  efforts  and  successes^  to  insist  on  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Spaniards  of  measures  of  our  dictation.  God  forbid 
that  this  doctrine  should  be  acted  upon  by  our  Generals  or  our  Mi- 
ilteters.  Our  efforts  have  been  voluntary ;  we  had  a  r^ht  to  with- 
bold  them ;  we  have  chosen  to  make  them ;  but  to  barter  or  to  sell 
them,  and  to  require,  as  the  price  of  our  assistance,  even  the  .light- 
est degradation  of  Spain,  as  an  independent  nation,  would  be  the 
height  at  once  of  folly  and  injustice,  a  perfect  imitation  of  French 
fraternity.  Our  interference  must  be  as  moderate,  as  our  inten- 
tioQfi  are  honourable ;  we  are  bound  to  recommend  to  Spain  what 
we  conceive  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  common 
ctose,  but  she  is  not  to  be  treated  li|^e  a  common  soldier  enlisted 
into  our  army,  and  drilled  into  the  manoeuvres  and  measures  which 
we  may  choose  to  adopt.  But  it  is  said  that  *  without  some  vigor- 
ous interference  all  will  be  lost.'  Let  all  be  lost,  but  the  character 
of  our  country ;  let  alt  be  lost  but  the  confidence  of  the  nations  in 
lib ;  let  all  be  lost  but  the  conviction  that  we  have  done  rights  and 
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Ae  hope  and  means  of  hereafter  doing  successfully  J  We  may  lose 
the  arnri  of  Spain,  let  us  not  lose  her.  heart  also:  We  confidently 
believe  that  nothing  has  been  omitted,  or  will  be  wanting  on  th^ 
part  of  our  government  of  recommendation,  of  persuasion,  of  en^- 
treaty,  even  of  importunity,  to  induce  that  of  Spiain  td  adopt  nten^ 
sures  of  efficient  policy;  and  we  no  less  confidently  hope,  th&t'th^ 
lustre  of  our  successes  may  pierce  the  cloud  of  prejudice  and  error 
which  has  hitherto  overcast  the  councils  and  the  fate  of  this  inteJ- 
resting  people.  ' 

But  while  on  these  points,  and  to  this  extent,  we  are  obliged  to 
enter  our  protest  against'  Captain  Pasley's  principles,  we  most  cor- 
dially concur  itfi  his  views  of  almost  every  other  circumstance  of 
fte  peninsular  contest.  Our  extravagant  hopes,  our  subsequent 
despondency,  our  enthusiasrtri  at  one  moment,  our  injustice  at  afti 
other,  our  spirit  flowing  and  ebbing  with  successes  and  reverses; 
^ir  these,  we  fear,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Captain  Pasley  liai 
had  too  much  reason  to  blame.  * 

We  will  not  follow  Captain  Pasley  through  the  xletails  of  operi 
ations  which,  a  year  ago,  he  recommended ;  still  less  will  wfe'  nb\¥ 
Venture  apy  propositions  of  oiu*  own.  We  view  the  cause  ijf 'the 
Peninsula,  with  hope  and  confidence;  and'if' we  feai-ed' that  the 
fcountry  Required  any  stimulus  to  similar  sentiments,  we  jftibuld  there^ 
fore  even  the  more  strongly  recommend  to  its  attention,  flie  worf 
bf  Captain  Pasley,  which,  though  written  in  a  spirit  itiore  devoifl 
of  party  feeling  than  any  work  on  similar  topics  which  we  havd 
cvet  seert,  yet,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence  is,  in  its '  j!)rinciples,  i, 
powerfal  auj^iliary  to  our  present  system  of  military  policy.  ' 

The  next  ^art  of  our  foreign  policy  examined,  and  indeed  severely 
faiticized  by  Captain  Pasley,  is  the  subsidizing  system^—a  poli<*y 
ivhich  all  administrations  have  pursued,  one  inheriting  it  from  ano-^ 
ther,  and  fof  whi'ch  ri6ne  therefore  is  exclusively  to  be  censiiredi 
Instances  may  occur,  we  know,  in  which  aid  in  the  nature  of  a  siib-* 
ffldy  may  be  the  only  one  thdt  can  either  be  afforded  by  us,  or  reactf 
the  object  to  which  it  is  destined,  We  know,  too,  that  there  are 
cases  (as  bf  Portugal  at  present)  in  which  pecuniary  assistance  maj^ 
be  employed  most  beneficially  for  the  common  cause;  but  tfiese  are; 
^e  think  it  must  be  admitted,  ohly  exceptions,  and  we  cdncur  with 
Captain  Pasley  in  his  disapprobation  of  a  general  subsidizing  system;! 
'**  The  weaker  states,  we  have  seen,*  Captain  Pksley  wbiud  reject  ai 
allies,  even  w^hen  their  alliance  wil§  grJituitbus ;  M'eare  not  there* 
fore  surprised  that  he  reprobates  the  buying  of  Such  assistance,  o^ 
Rither  as  he  would'say;  of  such  weakness  to  pur  cause.  The  com- 
parative advate^es  of  jCidJng  by  iT>oi*i^y;oT  by  men  that  kind  of  ally 
<vhich  alone  Captain  l^asley  would'conseut  to  have,  he  thtis  in  siib* 
stance  states;    .'      .     •   ir      ..  i  ...     .   r.         .>  •  ...  . 
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^  Suppose  that  a  vigorous  and  faithful  allj  requires  our  assistance, 
a  power  whose  alliance  it  is  consistent  with  those  principles  of 
policy  which  have  been  inforced  in  the  former  part  of  this  wmic, 
to  accept,  Russia  or  Austria  for  instance.  These  powers  have 
always  been  able  to  find  money  for  those  wars  in  which  we  have 
taken  no  interest,  or  in  which  they  have  fought  against  us :  and 
the  fact  is,  that  no  government  ever  raises  liiore  troops  than  it  ex- 

SK^ts  to  be  able  to  maintain  by  its  o^ii  resources.  If  we  send  a 
ritish  army  to  the  *  assistance  of  such  an  ally,  we  serve  h'un  just 
as  effectually  as  if  we  enabled  him  to  maintain  an- extra  array  of  his 
pwn  of  the  same  numbers.  But  what  are  the  effects  of  the  two  di& 
ferent  systems  ?  Suppose  we  send  60,000  men  to  co-operate  with 
our  ally,  a  large  British  army  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
art  of  war :  men  and  officers  measure  themselves  both  with  friends 
and  enemies ;  and  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  for  the  British  cha* 
racter  to  say,  that  in  all  probability  they  find  themselves  superior  to 
both.  They  maintain  and  increase  the  glory  of  their  country,  and 
they  make  the  British  name  respectable  and  terrible.  By  exchan- 
ges,  promotions,  and  movements  of  corps,  every  regiment  in  the 
aervice  becomes  full  of  officers  and  men  inured  to  war.  Our  na-* 
tional  councils  become  lofty  and  vigorous,  and  itill  of  hope,  and 
even  if  the  external  war  should  terminate  unfavourably,  we  have  a 
regular  army  for  our  home  defence,  in  the  best  possible  state;  fuUj 
capable  of  meeting  the  enemy,  of  instructing  the  new  levies,  and 
showing  them  an  example ;  so  that  the  system  which  affcM'ds  the 
only  hope  of  breaking  the  power  of  the  enemy,  is  also  the  one 
which  would  best  enable  us  to  resist  and  repel  invasion/ 

*  Now  take  the  other  alternative,  and  instead  of  sendmg  men,  giva 
our  ally  a  subsidy  which  will  enable  him  to  raise  60,000  of  his  own 
troops.  Tlie  immediate,  and  not  the  least  eril,  is  that  we  are  known 
to  the  continent,  not  for  our  real  and  tremendous  strength,  not  for 
our  high  honourable  character,  tlie  orderly  discipline,  the  humanity, 
the  generosity,  the  invincible  courage  of  our  soldiers^  but  only  for 
our  prodigious  wealth,  only  as  a  nation  who  pay  others  to  fight  in« 
ateaa  of  fighting  ourselves.  In  this  light  we  are  represented  by  the 
enemy,  and  in  this  light  our  very  friends  cannot  fail  to  consider  us, 
if  firioKls  they  can  be  called.  Should  they  succeed,  we  gain  neither 
increase  of  territory  nor  of  glory — ^not  even  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  those  whom  we  have  served.  But  if  the  same  allies  declare 
Sgainst  us,  in  consequence  either  of  defeats,  or  fickleness,  (we  have 
had  sufficient  experience  of  both,)  then  the  additional  army  of 
60,000  men,  which  has  been  formed  at  our  expence,  becomes  a 
ready  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  for  our  destruction. 
Thus  then  the  effects  of  the  subsidizing  system  are  more  minout 
than  th^  worst  disasters  which  a  nation  acting  upon  the  warlike 
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system  can  incur.  The  whole  hoAy  of  a  national  armj  becoitieg 
inured  to  war  by  hazarding  a  part  of  it^  in  tlie  manner  which 
has  just  been  shown,  so  that  the  loss  of  30  or  40,000  men  can  be 
immediately  replaced  by  troops  equally  good,  and  serious  as  sucli 
a  loss  would  be,  the  enemy  has  gained  no  direct  addition  to  his 
own  numbers.  But  a  subsidizing  nation  may  find  itself  at  once 
expiosed  to  the -whole  united  force  of  its  original  enemy,  and  of  ^t» 
former  friends  combining  unexpectedly  together  for  its  destruction. 
Had  we  set  out  upon  the  subsidizing  system  by  sea  as  well  as  bjr 
Isind,^  and  hired  the  other  maritime  powers  from  the  Dutch  and  the 
Danes,  down  to  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  to  fight  upon  the  ocean 
for  usy  we  should  most  certainly  have  been  at  this  day  a  province  of 
France.    The  principles  of  war  are  the  same  upon  all  elements,' 

Tliere  are  cases  indeed  where  a  very  deservmg  ally  may  be  \ii 
extraordinaiy  distress,  and  it  becomes  expedient  to  subsidize  it^ 
^pain  and  Portugal  are  cases  in  point.  In  Portugal  we  are  acting, 
as  far  as  this  policy  extends,  perfectly  right ;  we  have  taken  the 
Portugueze  army  mto  our  pay,  we  have  trained  them,  and  the  con- 
sequences were  seen,  when  they  fought  side  by  ^  side  with  us  at 
Busaco,  Fuente  d^Onor,  and  Albuhera. 

Connected  with  this  part  of  his  essay  are  Captain  Pasley's  ob* 
servations  on  our  relations  with  Sicily,  and  into  this  subject  he  enters 
with  a  degree  of,  we  had  almost  said,  rashness,  which  perhaps  our 
readers  may  have  scarcely  been  (even  by  our  previous  observa- 
tions) prepared  to  expect.  Here  he  finds  united  two  chief  object* 
of  his  attack-^an  alliance  with  a  weaker  power,  and  a  subsidy— 
and  accorduigty  he  pours  forth  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  that 
government  and  our  connexion  with  it. 

Very  early  and  frequently  in  his  work  Captain  Pasley  insists  oq 
Jthe  importance  of  Sicily  to  us ;  but  he  always  accompanies  this 
assertion  with  either  a  broad  hint  or  a  positive  avowal  that  we 
should  show  our  sense  of  this  importance  by  forthwith  expelling 
our  ally,  its  present  sovereign,  and  seizing  upon  it  as  our  own  in 
full  dominion.  *  Sicily,'  he  says,  *  which  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  West  India  islands  put  together,  has,  by  some  wonderful  turn 
of  thinking,  lost  ail  its  importance  in  the  ^yes  of  the  British  na* 
tioM/  Tliis  seems  at  first  sight  an  extraordinary  assertion  in  a 
work,  one  of  the  most  copious  topics  of  which  is  a  complaint  of 
our  employing  so  many  troops  ana  squanderiiig  so  much  money  iii 
the  defence  of  this  island — but,  in  what  we  have  already  said,  our 
readers  will  find  the  explanation  of  this  inconsistency.  Captain 
Paidey's  opinion,  though  somewhat  diffusely,  and  therefore  not 
always  clearly  given,  is  simply  this,  that  we  do  not  adequately  show 
cur  conviction  of  the  value  of  Sicily,  except  we  lay  hold,  by  main 
force  and  for  our  own  use,  of  that  country  into  which  we  have 
.l)een  admitted  as  allies  and  protectors.    This  is  bold  doctrine,  and 
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our  readers  will  agree  with  U3  th^t  wse  should  be  prepared,  if  we 
are  to  execute  it,  with  some  excuse  or  pretence.  This  appears  not 
to  have  escaped  Captain  Pasley,  and  in  many  parts  of  bis  work 
we  find  what  we  suppose  he  meant  to  administer  as  opiates  to  our 
consciences,  and  to  suggest  as  apologies  for  our  conduct  in  the 
events  of  our  resolving  to  undertake  this  honourable  work.  All 
petty  plunderers  from  Robin  Hood  to  the  devil  of  Genoa,  all 
conquerors  from  the  Roman  to  the  French  republic,  have  paid 
the  tribute  to  public  opinion,  of  endeavouring  to  give  some  colour 
of  justice  to  their  violence.  The  outlaws  alleged  that  they  robbed 
only  wealthy  barons,  roguish  lawyers,  or  lazy  priests,  and  shared 
their  spoils  with  the  poor,  the  honest,  and  the  industrious.  The 
plunderers  by  wholesale  aifected  to  lament  the  fate  of  their  poor 
neighbours,  who  were  groaning  under  oppressive  and  corrupt 
rulers,  and  generojusly  made  war  upon  them  for  the  sake  of  better- 
ing  their  conditions.  We  are  not  therefore  so  much  surprised  at 
the  torrent  of  reproachful  names  which  Captain  Pasley  has  poured 
forth  on  the  poor  Sicilian  cabinet — *  vassal  of  France* — *  mise- 
rable ally' — '  deceitful  and  hypocritical  court' — '  weak,  ignorant, 
and  effeminate  government,'  are  some  of  the  gentlest  epithets  with 
which  he  compliments  them.  On. the  other  hand,  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  are  '  honest,  brave,  friendly  to  the  British,  and  worthy 
and  desirous  of  a  better  government/  or,  in  other  words,  of  becom.* 
ing  our  subjects. 

)  >  If  we  had  taken  possession  of  Sicily  for  ourselves,  our  power  would 
})aye  been  firmly  cemented  by  the  love  aud  respect  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion, whose  population  woukl  have  furnished  us  with  a  faithful  and 
formidable  auxiliary  force — instead  of  which,  by  going  as  allies,  not  as 
conquerors,  we  have  been  supporting  in  that  island  a  government  not 
only  hateful  to  its  subjects,  but  doubtful  in  faith  to  us.*^ — p.  l68. 

Neither  our  reading  nor  our  experience  would  have  induced 
us  to  believe  that  an  endeavour  to  subject  to  our  power  a  distant 

Eeople  differing  from  us  in  language,  manners,  and  religion,  was 
kely  to  have  been  more  popular  amongst  thena  than  a  generous 
friendship  and  a  disinterested -protection.  But  here,  too^  Captaia 
Pasley  appears  to  have  anticipated  our  objection,  and  he  seems  to 
think  that  this  is  a  ^  dignus  vindice  nodus,'  and  he  accordingly  brings 
forward  witnesses  to  prove  what  mere  reasoning  would  not  have 
led  us  to  believe.  Theie  he  has  drawn  very  properly  from  the 
classes  about  whom  the  discussion  arises,  and  our  readers  will 
think  he  has  sufficiently  supported  his  case,  when  they  learn  that 
his  evidences  are  a  peasant,  a  foot  soldier,  and  a  dragoon ;  all  good 
Sicilians ;  but  he  shall  state  his  own  case. 

.  /  When  we  first  landed  in  Sicily  a  peasant  Vislnei  me  whether  the  Sici- 
lians were  not  in  future  to  consider  themselves  subjects  of  King  George? 
(pn  my  explaining  that  we  came  as  allies,  not  as  usurpers,  he  walked 
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suHenlj  a^ay,  sayings  if  that  vras  the  case,  he  wished  to  Go4  we  had 
never  entered  the  country/ — p.  J 7 1. 

*  When  I  first  visited  Sicily,  as  I  was  preparing  to  step  into  a  bo^t 
at  one  of  the  sea-port  towns,  a  soldier  addressed  me,  and  entered  into 
a  mbst  violent  abuse  of  the  Sicilian  service;  be  said  their  allowances 
were  shamefully  scanty,  and,  miserable  as  they  were,  that  they  ivere 
^embezzled  by  the  villainy  of  their  superiors.' — p.  353,  x 

*  A  dragoon  once  asked  me  how  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  was  f& 
•fight  like  our  English  soldiers  who  were  properly  treated  and  taken  caie 
of?  Even  my  horse,  to  use  the  man's  own  words,  is  fed  twice  a  day, 
but  I  myself  am  allowed,  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  a  poor  one.  is 
this  treatment  for  a  soldier  J' — p.  353, 

.     Cogent  as  tliis  evidence  is,  we  cannot  admit  it  to  be  sufficient^ 

ly  powerful  to  justify  the  seizure  of  Sicily,  because  it  is  liable, 

fwc  fear,  to  be  turned  against  ourselves.     Is  there  no  peasant  ill 

the  British  isie8  who  grumbles  at  his  government^  and  who,   if 

I  -Buonaparte  were  to  land  a  great  army  on  our  shores,  would  con- 

i  .       verse  with  one  of  his  officers  as  the  Sicilian  peasant  did  with  Cap- 

:  tain  Pasley  ?    As  to  the  foot  soldier  we  have  a  case  in  point  in  the 

I  co«ipiaint  of  Corporal  Curtis,  of  the  Oxfordshire  militia,  againdt 

ills  colonel,  which  was  made  a  subject  of  discussion  in  parliament, 

(  «nd  was,  we  believe,  conceived  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  that 

,:         of  the  Sicilian  against  liis  officers^ — *  scanty  allowances,  and  vili- 

(,  lainotts  embezzlements.'     These  we  apptehend  Would  scarce! j 

justify  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  King  Ferdinand  to  aeize  upon 

,  jdaha  or  any  other  British  possession.     One  of  Coiporal  Curtis** 

accusations  was,  as  we  recollect,  that  his  colonel,  a  gentleman  of 

•  10,000/.  a  year,  bad  cheated  him  out  of  a  pair  of  breeches;  and 
,  yet  it  appeared  on  the  trial,  that  at  the  very  moment  of  making 

the  complaint  the  corporal  had  the  identical  pair  of  breeches  actu- 
ally upon  him. 
gi  B«t  to  be  serious ;  all  this  part  of  Captain  Pasley^s  work  we 

«;  thhnk  fraught  with  dangerous  principles,  or,  at  least,  principles 

(I  carried  to  a  dangerous  extent;  but,  above  all,  we  are  obliged^ 

^.  havhig  already  only  slightly  alluded  to  this  point,  to  enter  our  direct 

'A  ftnd  indignant  dissent  fl-om  the  reasonings  by  which  he  would  jus- 

^  tify  or  colour  over  the  interference,  on  our  part,  with  the  internal 

1^  concerns  of  an  ally.    What  shall  we  say  of  the  deductions  which 

1^  may  be  made  from  the  following  passage  f 

)a  *  When  unfortunately  you  have  formed  an  injudicious  allianO^,  use 

I?'  your  irifluence  to  persuade  your  ally,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for 

111  5^ours,  to  adopt  wiser  and  more  humane  measures  towards  his  subjects, 

jfi  hi  order  to  make  himself  strong  against  foreign  invasion.     Should  your 
advice  be  obstinately  or  contemptuously  rejected,  then  look  carefully 

.  into  his  conduct ;  and  if  you  find  any^a;  in  hh  title  deeds^  or  that  he 

f  ^  has  notjstrictly  fulfilled  every  part  of  the  mutual  agreenaent,  charge 

^_  him  with  his  perfid^^  and  withdraw  your  assistance  from  such  a  ruin- 

*^  Otts  cause,  the  chances  are' — p.  157. 

*  Much 
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Mtich  recommetidaticm  there  is,  M-e  are  sorry  to  say,  of  tbis  kind 
of  policy,  in  different  parts  of  this  work;  but  our  general  respect 
for  Captain  Pasley  dissuades,  and  our  liknits  restrain  us.  from  mak* 
ing  larger  extracts  on  tliis  point :  that  which  we  have  quoted  is 
quite  suthcleut  to  develope  the  principle  and  to  justify  the  disgust 
vhich  we  feel  at  the  promulgation  of  a  doctrine  so  meao^  sq 
Bierceaary,  and  so  dangerous.  We  hope  that  Captain  Paaley  will, 
on  reconsideration,  purify  bis  work  from  tbis  blemish — we  are  coi>- 
tident  that  these  are  not  his  own  matured  and  well  weighed  senti* 
meats ;  and  in.  almost  all  indeed  of  what  he  says  on  the  subject  of 
Sicily,  we  can  trace  the  unlucky  influence  of  anoth^  author,  from 
which  Captain  Pasley's  high  and  honourable  spirit  should  free  itself. 

We  are  not  the  advocates  of  the  Sicilian  government,  we  are  not 
the  defenders  of  its  measmes  or  its  policy — we  know  (iiat  there  is 
much  to  regret  in  both,  and  none  can  feel  more  deeply  than  we  do, 
the  injury  which  the  weakness  and  folly  of  any  established  govein- 
ment  and  the  discontents  of  any  people  as  yet  unsubdued  bj 
France  may  inflict  on  themselves,  on  us,  and  on  the  hopes  of  Eu- 
rope; but  we  camiot  believe  that  the  injury  arising  from  such 
causes  can  be  either  so  certain  or  so^reat,  as  that  which  would  re* 
suit  from  the  departure  of  Great  Britain  from  that  system  of  gene* 
rous  and  disinterested  succour  which  it  has  been  her  glory,  and 
because  her  glory,  her  interest,  to  offer  to  those  powers  with  whom 
she  has  contracted  engagements,  or  who  may  be  disposed  to  unite 
with  her  in  opposing  flie  common  enemy  of  all  ancient  and  legiti- 
mate governments. 

Captain  Pasley  appears  to  contemplate,  as  less  improbable 
than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  a  rupture  between  France  and 
Austria ;  the  late  domestic  alliance  he  does  not  consider  as  any 
very  sure  pledge  of  peace ; '  the  history  of  the  world  shews,'  he  says, 
'  diat  such  connections  form  but  a  poor  bond  of  union  between 
sovereigns.'  Holding  therefore  that  Austria  is  the  natural  ally 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  a  war  between  her  and  France  is 
not  improbable,  Captain  Pasley  thinks  that  it  would  be  our  duty 
to  support  her  with  our  whole  strength,  and  he  considers  wfaeliier 
we  ^ould  apply  our  assistance  by  sending  a  corps  to  serve  in  direct 
co«-operation  with  the  Austrian  army,  or  by  making  a  vigorous  di- 
version in  Italy,  Holland,  or  the  North  of  Europe.  To  tke  lat- 
ter plan  Captain  Pasley  inclines ;  and  undoubtedly  for  the  reaspns 
which  he  states,  and  for  many  others  which  might  be  added,  we 
entirely  concur  in  tliis  preference,  though  we  do  not  look  to  any 
early  opportunity  of  putting  it  into  execution. — Indeed,  there  is 
no  event  which  we  should  more  lament,  than  a  recurrence  of  those 
desultory  and  unconcerted  efforts  which  the  powers  of  the  continent 
have  already  too  often  and  too  rashly  made  to  free  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  Buonaparte.    To  his  oppression  there  must  be  a  pe» 
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riod :  a  day  of  retribution  and  freedom  will  atlast  arrive  ;  and  no-* 
thing,  we  are  convinced,  but  tlie  rash  and  premature  attempts  of  in- 
dividual nations  can  retard  it.  We  sincerely  wish  to  the  continent^ 
as  the  only  means  of  ultimate  redemption,  an  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuance of  its  present  sullen  subjection,  till  the*  mescsure  of  suf-* 
fering  is  full ;  till  a  simultaneous  movemeitt  of  indignation  fihall- 
excite  Prussia,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Germany;  till  they  shall  be: 
prepared  to  strike,  at  once  and  in  cottcert,  at  the  colossal  despo* 
ti&m  which  bestrides  them.  For  that  liouV  England  will  anxiously 
watch ;  at  that  hour  she  will  be  prepared  to  put  foctbafllber  strength;- 
to  pour,  even  with  a  prodigal  liberality,  all  her  power  and  all  her  re- 
sources to  the  succour  of  the  continental  insurr^ctipnT^an  insur- 
rection which,  so  made  and  so  succoured,  miist  be  istraoessfiil.   . 

A  conduct  similar  to  that  which  we  think  good  pblioy  dictatesto* 
the  Germanic  powers,  would  also  be  the  interest  of  Russia — she, 
we  own,  may  come  to  hostilities  with  France  without  ri^inghei' exist-' 
ence;  and  she  might,  perhaps,  single-handed,,  carry  oiaa^l(^ar  trdU-i- 
blesome  and  expensive  to  the  enemy  without  endangering  her 
own  security;  but  situated  as  she  is  in  all  respedte,  political, 
moral,  and  physical,  we  cannot  hope  thkt  her  sii^ld  efi'orts  cin 
make  any  serious  impressions  on  France,  Avhile  it  is  donbtfhl  whe-' 
ther  France  might  not  be  able  to  inflict  great  injury  oil  her.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  desired  that  she  too  may  for  some  .time  avoid 
hostilities,  and  may  employ  herself  in  repairing  her  losses  and 
m  collecting  her  strength,  till  an  opportunity  shall  occur  o^ 
making  an  effort  in  conjunction  with  her  neighbour^.  This,  we 
are  convinced,  is  her  wisest  policy,  and  that  which  offers  the 
best  prospect  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  •  In  the  mean  while 
we  doubt,  whether,  with  tfiese  views,  it  would  be*  prudent  to 
pursue  towards  Russia  the  meajHires  which  Captain  Pasley  reconn 
mlends  of  '  making  her  feel  and  dread  our  power/  Undoubtedly 
if  we  coTnsidered  Russis^  to  be  ze^ously!  and  inevocattly  th« 
ally  of  France,  we  should  endeavour  to  enfoarce  tliis  proposition  ta 
its  full  extent;  but  we  cannot  believe  Rusaia  to  be  so  blind  to 
her  best  interests,  and  so  besot|:ed  in  her  thraldom :  and  as  long- 
as  any  reasonable  hope  remains  of  her  returning  to  better  cbun-* 
cil^,  it  would  not  be  prudent  either,  to  exasperate  or  to-  weaken ^ 
her,  to  deprive  her  at  onco  of  the  wish  and  of  die  means  of  joinihg 
in  the  general  effort.  We  admit  fliat  this,  forbearance 'may  be 
pushed  too  far  ;  but  we  should  regret  to  ^h  tlie  diance  of  the  co-* 
operatiou  of  Russia  prematurely  cast  away.  One  false  step  on 
the  side  of  rashness  might  be  nXMcinjujious  to  the  generaiiutei-elsts 
than  a  thousand  errors  of  delay.  * 

On  the  subject  of  Sweden  we  more  implicitly  agree  with  Cap- 

Xsixi  Pasley :  with  hiui,  v^e  own  ^hat  we  f€«l  neither  pity  for,  nor. 
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coofidence  in  the  nilers  of  that  country^  who  have  broken  their  fidth 
vrith  every  body — ^with  their  Intimate  sovereign — ^with  their  allien— 
yirith  the  usurper  whom  they  dbemselves  set  up — nay  with  their  own 
couutrymen,  by  resigning  to  Russia  the  finest  province  of  Swe- 
den. The  leading  men  have  been  long  considered  as  the  pen- 
sioners of  Russia  and  France ;  and  with  enemies  of  this  descriplion 
no  half  measure^  should  be  pursued.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  as 
Captain  Pasley  observes,  that  ^  the  people  cannot  approve  of,  and 
that  they  will  not  long  submit  to,  dieir  country  being  betrayed  or 
•old  by  the  cow^dice  and  villany  of  a  few;  we  ought  therefore  to 
carry  die  war  into  Sweden,  not  as  enemies  but  as  deliverers,  stretch- 
ing forth  our  protecting  arm  te  save  her  from  the  bondage  that 
awaits  her,  and  to  aid  her  in  avenging  her  wrongs ;  and  when  by 
our  assistance  the  Swedes  have  got  rid  of  their  base  usurpers,  let 
them  decide  whether  they  will  reinstate  their  former  government  or 
not ;  for  any  attempt  upon  our  part  to  force  it  on  them,  would  be 
not  only  highly  impolitic,  but  in  execution  absolutely  impossible/ 


.  Probably  their  wish  will  be  to  re-establish  their  Iswfiil  sove- 
reign, who  alone,  of  all  the  continental  princes,  has  not  disgraced 
hisi  illustrious  ancestry,  by  truckling  to  the  upstart  tyrant  of 
France.  But  Captain  Pasley  thiuks  it  not  impossible  that  they 
may  prefer  a  federal  union  with  Great  Britain — ^we  are  inclined,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  think  Sweden  the  only  part  of  the  North  of 
Europe  where  such. an  union  would  be  opposed  by  a  high*minded 
love  of  independence,  such  as  it  behoves  us  to  hold  sacred.  The 
character  of  the  Swedes  induces  us  to  look  to  an  alliance  with  them, 
like  that  which  unites  us  to  the  Portugueze  and  Spaniards,  founded 
upon  mutual  esteem  and  correspondeirt  honour — ^all  that  is  good 
and  estimable  in  human  nature,  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  per- 
manent. 

All  these  consid^adons  with  regard  to  Sweden  impress  themselves 
the  more  strongly  upon  us  from  the  conviction  we  feel  that  Buona- 
parte's chief  object  in  placing  his  creature  on  h^  dvone,  was  fbe 
check  which  he  thus  hoped  to  obtain  upon  Russia ;  a  check  which  it 
will  bye  found  behas^btained,  and  which  we  cannot  but  believe  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance,  nay  of  absolute  necessity,  to  remove, 
before  we  can  expect  any  efficient  co-operation  from  that  power 
against  the  common  enemy.  We  are  aware  that  we  cannot,  at  this 
crisis  of  the  war  in  Spain,  (for  to  Spain  Lord  Wellington  )ias  again 
removed  the  war,)  spare  an  adequate  force  for  a  regular  Swe- 
dish 4»mpaign;  nor,  if  we  could,  should  we  wish  to  see  it  so  em- 
ployed. Naval  hostilities,  with  that  portion  of  land  enterprbe  which 
we  know  can  be  connected  with  naval  operations,  would  be  sufficient 
.  for  our  object.    Our  quarrel  is  not  with  Sweden  but  its  nders ; 
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and  Irf  harassing^  the  coatit  and  ahnibilatitig  their  eomtnerce^  v^e 
should,  if  we  can  trust  our  informants,  raise  upon  those  rtders  the 
vei^ieanoe  of  the  Swedes  themselves.  That  government  cannot 
long  go  Oti  without  some  degree  of  confidence  and  support  froin 
the  peo6le :  the  constitution  affords  the  latter  more  influence  on 
the  publie  councils  than  it  possesses  in  any  other  cotmtry  in  Eu- 
rope except  our  own.  A  maritime  war  would  cripple  the  custom: 
revenues  of  the  Swedish  government^  and  oblige  it  to  have  re- 
coinrse  to  intern^  taxation ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  popular 
and  representative  assemblies,  fr6m  whom  we  should  be  inclinejl 
to  expect  some  of  tho«^  honest  and  honourable  energies,  wfatcli 
cannot  but  exist  in  a  country  that  has  nerer  yet  been  absolutely 
enslaved. 

Bat  we  have  already  exceeded  the  Ihtiits  which  ii«i^  had  proposed 
to  oursdv^s^  and  we  must  hasten  to  ^'conclusion  bjr  a  short  num- 
mary of  the  reflections  to  which  Captain  Paslfey'leadfe  us.* 

PeJlW  with  Buonaparte,  or  witfe  France  under 'any  other  Met, 

while  France  possesses  ife  present  extent  of  coafst,  it  is  folly,  or 

frenzy,  or  treason  to  advise.  '  To  car^  on  a  defensive  war,  is  to  ren 

main  stationary  in  power,  vfWIeotirenem^fifriilcreastng  in  strength!' 

This  also  is  demonstrably  the  certam  roafd  to  ruitt.    We  haVe  ^ 

e(6cfeiit  regular  army  at  this  moment  of  upwards  ofiBOfidO  meri.' 

If  we  could  lay  this  island  alongside  France,  vrh^t  then  shotdd  pne-' 

vent  us  frona  doing  it  as  resolutely  as  ever  Nelson  brought,  ari 

enemy's  three-decker  to  close   quarter??'  Wliat  should  deter  us 

from  mieetin^  Buonaparte  any  where  ^ith  equal  numbers — from 

casting  die  liberties  of  the  world  into  the  scale,  and  trusting  tO 

God  and  our  good  cause  and  our  own  right  h^nds  for  the  tri- 

atli|[rfi^t  issue?   But  we  are  masters  of  the  sea — uneontroided^ 

cinmspiitied,  absolute  lords  of  the  whole  ocean.    It  is  in  our  power 

Aerefoire  to  chuse  the  vantage  ground,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 

whenever  and  wherever  it  is  most  advantageous  for  us,  with  suet  a 

force  as  shall  ensure  success,  were  there  even  no  supeiibrity  of 

courage  on  our  part,  and  if  the  people  whoin  we  go  to  ddhre^' 

were  to  be  passive  spectators  of  the  contest.    With  such  a  force, 

with  such  means  of  augmenting  and  such  resources  for  supporting 

it,  Jcnowing  too,  what  even  the  most  panic  ^ricken  of  the  tyrant's 

flatterers  in  this  country  dare  not  deny,  that  wherever  our  troops 

have  been  fairly  tried  against  his  Invincib.Ies,  they  have  uniformly 

{leateo'them,  what  is  it  that  can  have  occadonedthe  absurd  and 

mischievous  feeling  of  dismay,  which  gives  ear  to  any  voice  rafliei' 

than  the  voice  of  hope,  t#  toy  counsels  rather  tiian  those  of  true 

patriotism,  true  courage,  wd  true  wisdom  ?  This  fs  a  subject  tod 

tnde  and  too  important  to  be  lightly  glanced  at.    W6  should  be 

glaid  to  pursue  it;  but  we  can  only  at  present  infew^ortSs  illustrate 
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the  principle  of  husbanding  our  resources,  which  is  the  watch-word 
of  the  despondent s,  and  theu  conchide. 

By  this  precioui^  phrase,  it  is  meant  that  we  ought  to  save  pur 
men  and  our  money  till  we  are  actually  invaded  by  the  enemy« 
Now  of  the  policy  of  husbanding  money  with  sucli  a  view,  we 
have  an  illustrious  example  in  the  Greeli^s  of  Constantinople,  who 
IjLoarded  up  those  treasures  to  be  plundered  by  the  I'urks,  which 
they  would  not  employ  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  them ;  and 
the. equally  wise  policy  of  husbandii^  an  army  has  been  exempli- 
fied in  our  own  days  by  Prussia*.  Prussia  had  an  army  of  the 
\  best  disciplined  l^oops'  in  the  world;  they  were  the  admi;-atioQ 
pf  all  Europe  upon  the  parade,,  and.  they  liad  once  been  tlie  terror 
of  Europe  in  the  'field.  But  the  present  army  had  been  Am^- 
^audedi  tlie  consequence; was,  tfaa(t  m  the  hour  of  trial  they  came 
to  the  field  like  fa>v  militia  ^en  opposed  to  veteran  tropps;  and 
in  a  single  day ,  th^  Prussian  monarchy  Mas  overtbroiyn.  Thc| 
event  of  the  battle^of  Jeua  might  have  been  predicted  with  perfect 
certainty :  for  in  military  scieniQe^  as  in  every  other  science,  art,  or 
trade,  practice.!^  essential  to  perfection.  The  prize-fighter  inir 
proves  both  his  skill,  ajid  his  musqiilar  power  by  daily  trials  and 
e^eVtions ;  the  more  he  uses  his  arms,  the  more  tremendous  is  the 
blow  which  he  is  able  to  give  with  them ;  while  the  Hindoo  devo- 
tee, who  sits  with  his  hands  before  him  in  the  same  posture  of  de« 
votion. for  weeks  and  months  together,  husbands  his  muscles  till 
bo  loses  the  use  of  them ! 

^  Oh  woe  to  thee  when  doubt  comes  on !'  says  a  wild  German 
writer ;  '  it  blows  over  thee  likp  a  wind  from  the  north,  and  makes 
all  thy  joints  to  quake!'  Woe  indeed  will  be  to  the  statesmen 
who .  doubt  the  strength  of  their  country,  and  stand  in  awe  o£ 
t)ie.  enemy  with  whom  it  is  engaged!  and  woe  will  be  to  us,  aud 
to  Europe  whose  deliverance  must  come  from  us,  and  to  liberty, 
and  .knowledge,  and  pure  morals  and  true  religion,  which  with  ua 
nuist  stand  or  fall^  if  the  government  of  this  mighty  country,  la 
the^e  momentous  times,  should  be  entrusted  to  men, 

'    ^  '  Who  talk  of  danger  which  they  fear, 

Anil  honour  which  they  do  not  understand!* 

We  liave  been  told  of  tlie  danger  of  Lord  Wellington  and  hiii 
army  in  language  which  it  is  humiliating  for  an  Englishman  <tto 
fead  as  coming  from  an  English  press — language  as  base  as  tho 
basest  political  cowardice  could  inspire,  and  as  mischievous  as  the 
foulest  treason  could  have  dictated.  But  not  such  is  the  feeling 
of  the  oation.  What  if  the  tyrant  himself  should  come  with  a  new 
army  of  the  Korth  and  his  legion  of  honour,  to  put  iu  executiou 
his  old  boast  of  driving  the  English  into  the  sea?  Ou  the  bank$ 
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of  the  Tagirs  we  can  assemble  a  British  force  sufficient  to  cope 
with  any  that  he  can  bring  against  it ;  and  we  can  supply  it  th^. 
Would  to  God  that  he  would  come ! 

One  effectual  victory,  one  thorough  success  pursued  to  the 
destruction  of  an  enemy's  army,  commanded  by  him,  and  oh  what- 
u  spirit  would  be  kindled  throughout  Europe!  nor  would  thfe' 
effect  which  would  be  produced  at  home  be  the  least  beneficial 
of  its  important  consequences.  We  have  not  yet  as  a  nation  learnt 
to  think  highly  enough  of  our  power.  We  must  exah  ourselves 
if  we  would  not  be  humbled  by  our  enemy.  This  maxim  has  been 
established  by  Captain  Pasley.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming' 
that  this  book  is  one  of  the  most  important  political  works  which* 
has  ever  fallen  lind^r  our  observation.  To  the  ability  with  which 
it  is  written  we  repeat  our  already  frequent  testimony ;  to  the  ob- 
ject it  proposes  we  give  our  unmixed  approbation;  and  though  we 
frequently  differ,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  carried,  we  cordially  admit  the  general  validity  of  the 
principles  which  it  inculcates. 


Art.  IX.     T/ie  Odes  of  Pindar,  in  celebration  of  Victors  in  the 

OlyHnpiCf  Pythean,  Neniean^and  Isthmean  Gamesy  translated, 

from  the  Greek,  not  one  fourth  part  of  which  have  ever  appeared 

in  English,  including  those  by  Mr,  West,   The  whole  completed 

and  now  first  published  by  I^ra^cis  Lee,  A.  M.  Chaplain  in  ordir 

nary  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Member  of 

.    the  Asiatic  Society,  &c.     4to,     Miller,     London.     1810. 

All  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  Translated  from  the.Onginal  Greek* 

By  tlie  Rev.  J.  L.  Girdlestone,  A.  M.  Master  of  the  Classical 

School  of  Beccles,  in  Suffolk.  ''4to,  Bacon,  Norwich*   Baldwui^ 

.    London. 

fT^O  transfer  tlie  beauties  of  Pindar  into  another  language,  pr  in- 
-■■  deed  to  imitate  his  l>eauties  at  all,  was,  almost  two  thousand 
years  ago,  considered  by  a  very  competent  judge,  as  a  wild  and 
hopeless  undertaking.  We  know  not  whetiber  the  authority  of 
Horace  have  operated  very  forcibly  on  the  conduct  of  si^cceeding 
poets ;  or  to  \^at  other  cause  we  must  attribute  the  circumstance, 
that  no  complete  version  of  the  Theban  Bard  has  appeared  until 
now,  in  any  n^odern  language.  Many  indeed  are  the  learned  and 
unlearned  names,  which,  in  our  own  country,  have  sought  to  piu 
their  celebrity  to  some  single  tatter  of  his  saffron  mantle;  but  if 
any  of  these  have  hoped  to  perfect  the  <  doing  of  hb  works  iato 
English,'  they  have  all,  in  dieir  turns,  shrunk  from  the  task,  and 
abandoned  the  un^shed  adventure  to  some  future  and  more  for- 
tunate bard.     .    .         .  ,  -^. 
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Ogilby*  could  toil  through  Homer ; — Dr.  Trapp  could  persevere 
'  in  spite  of  nature  and  his  stars/  through  the  M^hole  of  Virgil ;  but 
Pindar's  little  volume  has  still  kept  its  virginhonours  inviolate  :  the 
flight  of  his  Pegasus  has  been  too  high  for  common  heads;  and 
common  hands  have  been  repelled  by  the  Cadmean  harp  as  if  ita 
strings  were  of  glowing  iron .  West  himself  ,  who  proceeded  f  arthest, 
svnd  performed  his  work  most  elegantly^  has  scarcely  completed  a 
fourtli  part  of  the  five  and  forty  odes  of  his  original.  A  far  shorter 
excursion  than  his,  exhausted  all  the  rest  of  the  aspirants;  and  the 
sixth  Olympic  ode  has. been  a  pons  asinorum,  which  few  indeed 
have  overpassed.  Accordingly,  while  our  standard  translations 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  are  generally  known  and  read,  both  by 
scholars,  and  by  those  whose  only  idea  of  the  original  is  taken  from  - 
Pope,  Dryden,  or  Sothcby ;  Pindar,  translated  only  by  piecemeal, 
has  remained  unknown,  except  by  name,  to  the  majority  of  tlie 
people ;  apd  even  by  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  some  pre^ 
teosions  to  learning,  has  been  held  out  to  indistinct  and  distant 
reverence,  as  somediing  very  fine,  very  bard  to  construe,  and  utteriy 
unintelligible  to  a  mere  English  understanding. 

At  length,  however,  to  supply  this  acknowledged  deficiency  in 
modem  literature,  and  to  introduce  these  almost  untasted  sweets  to 
the  knowledge  and  admiration  of  the  general  readers  of  poefty,  two 
sturdy  and  adventurous  candidateshave  advanced  their  claims :  the  one 
of  whom  (Mr.  Girdlestone)  has  had  the  courage  and  perseverance 
to  complete  an  entirely  new  translation  of  Pindar; — ^and  the 
other  (whose  name  is  concealed,  but  who  is  announced  by  his  Editor^ 
Mr.  Lee,  as  a  person  of  high  rank  and  considerable  talents,  lately  de« 
ceased,)  has  contented  himself  with  supplying  those  parts  of  his  author^ 
which  are  omitted  in  the  selection  made  by  West,  with  whose 
labours  his  own  are  joined  in  a  well-conditioned  4to.  volume. 

It  was  the  work  of  this  unknown  bard,  which  first  attracted  our 
notice;  and  though  ^  poems  by  a  person  of  honour,'  be,  in  these 
evil  days  of  universal  levelling,  considered  as  no  particularly  tempt- 
ing bill  of  fare ;  yet  such  is  the  natural  effect  of  mysterious  digmty, 
and  such  the  advantage  possessed  by  every  posthumous  author, 
(more  especially  the  ravoured  few,  whose  works  are  discovered 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  in  a  bureau,  or  wardrobe  of  '  deceased 
literary  characters')  that  we  opened  his  pages  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest.  Nor  did  the  perusal  of  his  prefiure,  which 
is  modest  arid  well  written,  diminish  our  favourable  expectations 
of  the  ensuing  work.  Unfortunately  die  fourth  Olympic  ode, 
which  is  the  first  of  the  new  translations,  too  fatally  convinced  uf 
of  our  error,  and  at  once  removed  all  impertinent  curiosity  as 
to  the  person  of  our  unknown  entertainer.  Mr.  Lee's  conceal- 
ment of  his  nai^e^  which  at  fiiyt  we  regarded  as  a  stroke  of  po* 
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licy,  became  in  our  e^e^  an  act  of  humanity  40  the  illustrious 
defunct,  and  his  suryivmg  friends ;  and  we  ooly  regretted  that  the 
editor's  forbearance  had  not  extended  to  his  manuscript  as  well  as 
his  title.  Never  since  the  time  of  the  renowned  Scriblerus,  has  any 
purer  specimen  appeared  of  that  schoql,  which  Pope  and  Swift 
werei  thou|;ht  fo  have  wounded  to  the  death ;  and  did  not  c|rcumr 
stautial  evidence  compel  us  to  assign  to  its  composition^.a  date 
posterior  to  West,  and  to  the  early  productions  of  the  present 
Laureate,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  name  as  the  author  of 
these  anonymous  translations,  the  immortal  Sir  Richard  Blackmore 
himself. 

The  following  lines  purporting  to  be  a  version  of  thesixdi  Olvmp- 
pic  ode  (perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  of  allPindar|) 
IS  really  not  unworthy  of — ^  Him  who  ne'er  was^  nor  will  be  half 
r^d.' 

*  As  when  some  Artist  plans  a  proud  design 

,      He  bids  the  porch  wiUi  stately  columns  shine, 
A  hero's  name  thus  in  the  front  we  place ; 
But  should  Olympia  grant  her  festive  crown, 
And  Jove's  pontific  wreath  his  temples  grace, 
Should  Syracusa  call  the  man  her  (rom^ 
Mow  shall  his  worth  unenvied  by  the  throng 
Avoid  the  tribute  of  a  pleasing  song  V 

Nor  could  even  an  Avatar  of  the  goddess  Dulness,  embodied  in  the 
character  of  a  bell-man,  produce  a  stanza  more  ponderotis  than  the 
followring,  from  Pyth.  8.  Ep.  5. 

*  Think  life  a  day,  to  6e,  or  not  to  6e, 

A  chance  so  frail,  that  men  are  but  a  dream 
Of  fleeting  shadows,  which  awhile  we  see, 
By  Jove  enlightened  with  a  prosperous  gleam.' 

What  an  exact  description  of  a  magic  lanthom !  Lest,  however, 
our  readers  should  suppose  that  useful  invention  to  be  coeval  vrith 
Pindar,  we  must  observe  that  the  happy  thought  of  rendering  a 
dream  visible  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  prosperous  gleam,  is 
entireW  the  translator's  property.  This  indeed,  is  far  from  being 
the  only  difference  between  our  translator  and  his  renowned  origi- 
nal ;  and  with  all  our  partiality  to  the  latter,  we  cannot  in  common 
fairness  conceal}  that  Mr.  Lee's  incognito  has  greatly  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  Grecian  bard  in  the  power  of  producing  the  most 
innocent,  and  (Pindar  himself  being  judge)  the  most  natund  effect 
of  poetry.  That  influence  we  mean  to  which  even  the  wakeful 
eagle  of  Jupiter  was  subject,  and  Mars  himself  resigned  his  homi- 
cidal spear. 
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^Purato't  Kora^yfifMfo^*     K«}  yof  iut* 

But  our  respect  for  the  tranquillizing  virtues  of  the  new  trans<* 
latiouy  is  not  altogether  unmixed  with  surprise  at  the  perseverance 
of  Mr.  Lee ;  who  professes  to  have  read  it  carefully  through  with  a 
reference  to  the  original.  What  effect  the  original  may  produce 
on  him  we*know  not,  hut  the  pertinacious  perusal  of  the  tituislation 
we  are  inclined  to  oonsider  as  a  most  singular  case  of  wakefulness ;  and 
we  are  exceedingly  curious  to  iearn  by  what  means  he  was  enablecl 
to  repel  that  powerful  invader,  which  sits  so  heavily  on  his  adopted 
pages.  In  another  edition  he  may  perliaps  inform  us  whether  his 
attention  was  preserved  by  dropping,  as  was  the  custom  of  Aristotle, 
a  brazen  ball  into  a  basin  of  the  same  material ;  or,  as  is  sometimes 
related  of  the  same  philosopher,  by  a  poultice  of  boiling  oil  on  the 
pit  of  his  stomach.  At  present  we  cannot  help  hinting  our  suspi-> 
cions  that  Uiese  precautions  have  not  been  altogether  effectual,  and 
that  both  translator  and  editor  have  sometimes  followed  the  example 
of  the  eagle.  But  for  this,  the  *  reference  to  the  original,'  to 
which  Mr.  Le^  lays  cjaim,  might  we  think  have  discovered  some 
slight  mistakes  in  quantity,  which  are  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less 
number  in  almost  every  ode  ;  and  which  arise  chiefly  from  a  singu- 
lar and  systematic  production  of  the  penultima  ni  such  proper 
names  as  *  lamus,*  *  iEnomaus,*  '  Pit^ne,'  *  Nemea,'  and  above 
all  in  '^neas,'  confounding,  as  it  should  seem,  the  Boeotian 
niinistrel  with  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises.  It  is,  however,  but 
labour  lost  to  expose  the  faults  of  a  production  which  is  almost 
without  a  iperit.  Were  we  of  that  school  of  critics  who  employ 
their  time,  like  Pindar's  own  Hyperboreans,  in  immolating  long- 
eared  hecatombs  to  Apollo,  yet  the  cxiprfifi^ara  of  such  a  foundered 
sacrifice  as  this  translation,  would  hardly  be  acceptable  at  the  shrine 
of  our  divinity.  For  the  pious,  the  learned,  and  the  elegant  West^ 
we  can  only  wish,  that  he  may  have  better  company  in  future :  for 
though  he  is  frequently  deficient  in  fire,  and  sometimes  in  sin\plicity ; 
though  he  often  overlays  the  force  and  brevity  of  Pindar  by  useless 
verbiage,  and  has  perhaps,  in  almost  every  instance,  failed  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  broad  and  characteristic  manner  of  the  an- 
cient bard;  yet  in  correctness  of  taste,  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
he  is  still  very  superior  to  the  remaining  crowd  of  aspirants;  and 
is  seen  perhaps  even  to  greater  advantage,  when  compared  with  the 
dulness  of  Mr.  Lee's  well-bom  foundling,  and  the  harsh  and  involved 
numbers  of  Mr.  Girdlestone.  Yet  is  Mr.  Girdlestone  a  scholar, 
and,  we  should  apprehend,  a  mail  of  geuius.  There  are  many  traits 
jp  his  work  which  proceed  fnmi  no  ordinary  ^and^,  and  the^^  is  ii^ 
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his  notes  and  preface  a  whimsical  simplicity  and  apparent  goodness 
of  heart,  which  are  very  seldom  found  in  compAiiy  with  an  inferior 
understanding ;  his  defects,  and  they  are  defects  which  may  be  easily 
surmounted,  are  an  uncultivated  taste  and  an  unpractised  ear  ;  and 
if  we  were  not  unfortunately  sensible  how  slow  an  author  is  to  take 
advice,  we  should  hope  that  even  these  strictures  might  be  of  service 
to  his  future  fame. 

There  are  evidently  in  his  wridngs  hopes  of  far  better  fruit  than 
the  production  before  us.  West  perhaps  had  too  subdued  a 
strain  of  poetry;  Mr.  Girdlestone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  top  often 
a^iyoing  at  force  and  fire,  ^nd  sometimes  fancies  himself  spirited, 
when  he  is  in  fact  only  abrupt.  When  Pindar  tells  us  that  Theroii 
had  attained  the  Herculean  Pillars  or  (as  a  later  poet  would  have  ^ 
said)  the  I'hule  of  renown,  Mr.  Girdlestone  by  ^  strange  confusion 
of  metaphor,  asserts  that 

* His  virtues  strike  the  farthest  land 

■  Qitick'glancing  where  Alcides'  columns  stand.'  * 

In  the  4th  Nemean,  ^Tpa^wj  Se  7F0L\iyxiT0i$  ^s^oi  is  rendered 

*  Sharp  he  pounc'd  his  foe.' 

So  fond  indeed  does  he  appear  of  abruptness,  that  he  is  often  unin-i 
telligibly  ejliptical,  where  Pindar  is  as  plain  and  narrative  as  Homer, 
The  prayer  of  Pelops  to  Neptune,  1  01.  Aiit.  3, 

ru9  mofivaov  *»p/x«rA;i 
£«-!(  T^ii;  yt  xa)  ^U^  ay^jpce;  oXicmif 

is  abridged  into  the  following  bombastic  imprecation, 
*.  From  fierce  CEnomaus*  hand  the  spear 

•  Dash,  whose  hideous,  brazen  glarfc, 

The  trembling  lover's  panting  breast  appalls :' 

In  the  following  instance  we  are  driven  to  the  Greek  to  make 
out  the  meaning,  llie  legend  of  Laius  and  liis  son  OBdipus,  which 
Pindar  narrates  as  plainly  as  Mr.  Scott  couW  have  done,  is  thus 
rendered:  ,       .     . 

*  Such  strains  of  ever  varyin*;  fate 

Burst  o*er  the  destin'd  murderer's  breast ; 

liCd  by  rtiysterious  power  the  king  he  tne^tji ; 

Wretch!  by  thy  hand  thy  father's  blood  is  shed !' 
Tlie  extent,  however,  to  which  Mr.  Girdlestone  carries  the  doctrine 
l^f  ellipsis,  ma^  be  best  observed-  kia  postage  ts^ken  from  an  ode 
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on  tbft  death  of  Lord  Ndion,  prefixed  to  tbis  tramUtioQ.  We  are 
iDfonned  in  a  note,  (oor  did  we  ever  fed  inore  strcMigly  the  need 
of  a  cx^ameBtury,)  that, 

*  Who  but  some  guardian  angel  of  onr  land 
Blinded  the  foe,  and  seal'd  with  steady  hand 
The  bond  of  fate?' 

la  to  be  understood  of  Lord  Nelson's  sealing  a  letter  with  wax  duiing 
*hc  engagement  oflF  Copenhagen.  Oh  L^cophron,  how  art  thou 
obscure !  Yet  does  this  extraordinary  brbvity  appear  to  be  less  the 
effect  of  principle  than  of  caprice ;  for  we  find  diat  where  die  trana- 
lator  himself  has  been  pleased,  he  has  extended  a  few  words  of  bis 
original  through  as  many  lines  as  West  could  have  done, 
fhis  passage  occurs  in  Ol.  1 .  Ant.  £. 

Let  US  see  how  far  a  skilful  wire-drawer  can  extend  a  single  grain 
of  gold, 

* in  rapid  flight 

Transported  o'er  th'etherial  deep, 

His  fnends  he  leaves,  who  search  and  weep ; 

Unheard  their  cries,  far,  far  below 

At  length  the  bitter  tale  of  woe 

Retummg  back,  a  sorrowing  train 

They  bring  his  weeping  mqther,  vain 

All  search !  he  never  more  shall  bless  her  sight.* 

The  opemng  of  a  work  may  be  generally  considered  as  no  un&voor* 
aUe  specimen*  of  its  author's  manner.  Mr.  Girdlestone  thus  begins 
the  fiiBt  Olympic  ode. 

'  Best  of  all  nature  water  flows : 
Nought  amid  treasures  richer  glows 
Than  gold  which  gleams  like  fire ;  whose  light 
Shoots  through  the  bosom  of  the  night ; 
Proud  gold  that  swells  man's  heart.    My  Soul ! , 
Seek  not  another  star  to  roll 
Along  the  desert  air  with  livelier  fires 
When  the  sun  warms  the  brightening  day ; 
Or  shouldst  thou  try  the  tuneful  lay 
Heroes  ilhistrious  feats  to  praise, 
Can  wreath^wund  victory  nobler  raise 
To  Fame  the  loud  triumphal  strain 
Than  from  Olympiads  sacred  plain  i 
liaise  then  ye  bards,  whose  soul  the  muse  inspires, 
Throug^i  all  )ua  courts  the  happy  Ilicio  sing 
Victorious ;  strike  your  harps  to  Jove,  Olympia's  king!* 

This  is<by  419 ■Nms-etsy  or  haraMMiiousy  oor  cid  it  b^oMsidtiEiad 
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«s  close  or  literal ;  we  have  ^ll  die  etiffidess  foi  tralMJUtioD,  wiAolit 
its  accuracy.    To  the  remaiiuiler  of  t)ie  ode,  the  same  ojbgervation 
will  joewAy  apply.    'Axsvnsrov  in  the  .first  A^tistroplie,  Weet  Imd 
literally  translated  'unwhipped/    Mr.  Girdlestone  renders  it,  ^tbfi 
nylup  he  scorns.'  'Aft^ou  iir/Xe»r0f'  Strophe  2,  is  ^posUrky,  not  'sud- 
Tise.*     Why  should  strangers  (Strophe  4)  *weep'  for  Pelops?  Pin- 
dar only  says  that  they  i\'iufced  in  pocession  round  the  neighhouring 
altar  of  Jitter ;  without  attributug  to  their  eyes  SMch  ^  ^uiyiance 
of  moisture,  as  to  whuie  over  an  ancient  king  with  ^li^tn  they  had 
no  connection,  unless  his  being  buried  near  die  race  coun^  be  cctnr 
sideredas  such.    Miptn-i  ^irroun  mpfnov,  a  very  characterisUc  PinT 
daric  admonition  to  Hiero,  not  to  be  too  curious  respecting  tba 
future  decrees  of  Providence,  is  rendered  h^e  as  if  it  were  a  gi^od 
resolution  of  the  poet  himself. 

*  N#  loftier  source  of  praise 
I  seek  to  dignify  my  lays/ 

Which  if  it  have  any  bearing  on  the  context^  can  only  mean,  fihsit  he 
sought  no  better  reason  for  prai«)ing  Hiero  than  die  certainty  that 
he  M^as  a  man  of  rank.  But  it  is  not  such  errors  as  these,  whidi 
can  materially  impede  the  popularity  or  the  usefulness  of  |^n 
Girdlestone's  translation;  and  there  are  to  counterbalance  them, 
many  insulated  expressions,  and  even  entire  passages,  of  great  merit. 
The  notes  and  preface  exhibit  much  poetical  fedii^,  modesty  and 
candour,  all  of  them  however  blended  with  a  tincture  of  absurdity. 
In  one  place  he  addresses  his  reader  With  a  solemnity  worthy  of  Cid 
Hamet  Benengeli.  '  Know  dien  reader,  &c.'  in  another  he  ts^  of 
Priam's  '  sliddering  in  his  son's  gore.'  We  cannot  praise  the  peda-* 
gogial  jocularity  which,  in  the  notes  on  the  sixth  olymjHC  ode,  is 
exercised  on  Pauw  and  Heyne ;  and  stiH  less  the  flippant  excuse  for 
the  wanton  mistranslation  ofTlocruiuyos  UiTfuiou.  I^th.4* 

'  The  learned  have  assigned  several  reasons  for  NeptODM^'s  title,  none 
of  which  would  seem  pleasant  to  an  £,nslish  reader.  I  have  therefore 
taken  the  liberty  to  substitute  noetry  for 'learning,  which  I  think  Pindar 
would  not  disapprove/ — ^p.  100. 

Why  the  common  mterf^etation,  whidi  derives  this  tide  fepm 
Neptune's  having  cleft  the  rocks  of  Thessaly^  should  offend  an 
English  reader,  we  know  not;  but  we  are  sure  that  Pindar  would 
remonstrate  against  the  sophistication  of  bis  ode  with  si^ch  com- 
jPQon-j^ce  trumpery  as 

*  Who  on  his  rocky  throne  rules  ocean  with  his  nod.' 

On  the  wbde,  howeyer,  we  must  repeat  o^r  first  observ;adon ; 
that  if  Mr.  Girdlestone  has  failed,  it  cannot  be  esteemed  a  diar 
graceful' ftUttre;  diathis  faults  may  all  be  considered  as  curable; 
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(hat  he  hds  learning  and  talent  which  do  credit  to  those  whom  he 
addresses  as  his  patrons;  and  that  he  has,  to  all  appearance,  an 
honest  and  simple  nature,  on  which  such  patronage  will  never  be 
thrown  away. 

-'  Mr.   Girdlestone  has  adhered  with  more  strictness  than   any 
previous  translator,  to  the  accurate  division  of  his  odes  into  strophe, 
antistrophe,  and  cpode  ;  an  arrangement,  which  though  it  be  sup- 
ported by  very  great  authority,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  as  un- 
necessary, not  to  say  pedantic, — ill  adapted  to  the  nature  and  inten^ 
lion  of  modern  verse,  and  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  even  the 
ancient  ode.     The  first  who  revived  this  arrangement  amon^  the 
linodenis,  lays  Dr.  Johnson,  was  Congreve ;  a  name  of  no  great 
note  in  lyric  poetry,  but  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  merit  *  of  cur- 
ing our  Pindaric  madness,  and  teaching  the  English  that  the  cnles 
of  Pindar  were  regular/     Yet  surely  that  regularity  is  rather  to 
the  fancy  than  the  ear,  which  consists  in  the  recurrence  of  lines 
of  equal  length  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  page  and  a  half.     Nor 
can  it  be  ;siupposed  that  such  scholars  as  Cowley,  Milton,  and  Diy- 
den  were  ignorant  of  ^n  arrangement  familiar  to  every  school-boy ; 
or  that  if  they  had  thought  it  essential  or  advisable,  they  would  not 
have  employed  it  in  their  professed  imitations  of  the  ode  and  chorus 
of  antiquity.     Besides,  if  this  regularity  were  so  constituent  a  part 
of  Pindaric  poeti-y,  what  aie  we  to .  think  of  the  monostrophics 
which  Pindar  himself  and  all  the  other  bards  of  Greece  were  in  tbe 
habit  pf  using  i    A  little  attention  to  the  reasons  of  this  general  ar- 
rangement among  the  ancients  will  be  sufficient,  we  think,  to  show 
that  its  utility  has  entirely  ceased,  and  that  it  is  no  more  to  h% 
adopted  in  translations  of  Piqdar  thaa  the  SelaU  of  tbe  Hebrews 
is  to  be  inserted  in  a  version  of  the  Psalms. 

The  Grecian  scholiasts  have  given  ^  very  unsatisfactory  account 
of  the  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode,  by  asserting  that  they  were 
taken  from  the  music  of  the  spheres,  with  many  other  fooleries 
which  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  repeat.  Nor  do  we  attribute 
much  more  weight  to  the  common  opinion,  that  such  odes  as  these 
were  sung  by  a  chori;4s,  who  first  danced  to  the  right,  tlien  to  the 
left,  and  thtn  stood  still.  .  For,  not  to  mention  that  this,  even  if 
it  were  tj'ue,  (however  it  may  account  for  tlie  equal  length  of  the 
M'hole  strophe  as  compared  to  the  whole  antigtrophe,)  will  by  no 
ineahd  explain  why  their  respective  lines  should  severally  so  exactly 
correspond;  we  have  pretty  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  wa« 
by  no  means  universally  the  case.  The  praises  of  the  Olympic 
victor  were  often  sung  by  a  chorus,  escorting  him  in  solemn  pro- 
cession from  the  lists  to  his  own  lodging ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
such  evolutions  as  are  here  described,  would  not  only  be  very*  in^ 
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convenient  in  the  narrow  and  crowded  street  of  a  Grecian  jcity,  bu^ 
as  they  consisted  in  merely  dancing  backwards  and  forwards,  mus| 
have  been  inconsistent  with  any  progress  at  all.  But  in  truth,  it 
appears  from  unquestionable  authority^  that  these  magiuiicent  odes 
were;  not  condenmed  tp  be  mangled  by  the  voices  of  hired  singers^ 
or  the  con  torsions  of  ballet-dancers,  but  were  generally  recited  by 
the  poet  himself.  It  is  thus  that  Aristophanes  introduces  his  lyric 
bard  intruding  himself  and  his  verses  pn  the  festival  of  Neph^o* 
coccugia ;  and  it  is  thus  that  Pindaf  himself  is  describe^d  as  sii>ginghis 
hymns  to  Apollo, — not  trotting  to  and  fro  on  the  floor  pf  the  tem- 
ple, but  seated  aloft  in  an  iron  cliaii*  or  pulpit.  No  one  in  fact 
can  read  the  first  or  the  sixth  olympic  odes  without  perceiving  at 
once  how  much  of  their  beauty  and  good  sense  depended  on  being 
recited  by  their  author.  The  rapid  transitions,  so  much  in  thq 
manner'  of  a  skillful  improvisatore,  who  changes  his  subject  as 
soon  as  he  finds  it  becoming  wearisome ;  the  allusions  to  the  bai^ 
qu^t  then  before  them, — to  the  songs  which  they  had  just  heardy-^ 
and  to  the  persons  present;  the  compliments  to  the  musicians 
and  to  the  patron  of  the  feast,  and  the  artful  mention  of  the  poet  s 
own  feelings,  history,  or  necessities,  wou^d  all  have  been  absurd  and 
offensive  in  any  mouth  but  his  own.  Mr.  Scott's  Last  Minstrel 
might,  in  his  proper  person,  touch  with  feeling  and  propriety  oi) 
his  own  dependance  on.  the  great,  or  on  ttie  sorrows  to.wh^oii  he 
had  been  exposed ;  but  how  woidd  it  sound  if.  in  a  birtbrday  ode, 
the  children  of  the  chapel  royal,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  lau- 
reate,, should  request  an  increase  of  salary,  or  (as  Pindar  does  in  the 
fragment  parodied  by  Aristophanes)  the  reversion  of  a  worn-out 
•tate  coach  ? 

But  though  the  reasons  given  by  the  grammarians  be  insufficient 
or  absurd,  yet  since  the  bard  was  always  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  musicians,  there  was  an  evident  necessity  that  the  air  should  bo 
arranged  before  hand;  there  was  a  convenience  that  it  should  b^  also 
phort,  and  to  reconcile  this  with  the  variety  which  either  poet  or 
musician  would  be  anxious  to  obtain,  the  epode  was  invented  by 
Stesichorus,  which  broke  what  would  else  have  been  the  tedious 
recurrence  of  the  same  uniform  staiiza.  The  us^,  then,  of  these 
ill  visions  was  exclusively  musical;  and  as, — whatever  was  \hQ  fate 
of  the  original  odes, — the  translations,  at  least,  are  neither  to  be 
vsung  nor  danced,  we  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  retaining  tlieui- 
As  far  as  the  ear  is  concerned,  they  have  no  perceivable  etVcct, 
?ince  the  first  line  is  forgotten  before  its  correspondent  one  is  read ; 
andj  we  may  appeal  to  all  the  ordinary  admirers  of  English  poqlry, 
if  fhey  can  detect  the  want  of  this  arrangement  in  *  Alexander's 
Feast,'  or,  except  by  the  eye,  perceive  that  it  is  observed  in  '  The 
)?rogress  of  Poetry.'    The  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  our  early 
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BnprlUf  PnNhr^  (^hidi-Cotigteve  attributed  to  Ae  iitegttbiiW^or 
tbdr  mHye)  is  t<ybe  fhamHti  Ae  absorcBty  and  bad  taste  of  their  laiw 
giM^;.  iti  metaphji^a)  sobtletiea^ — ^its  eternal  antitfiesis^ — its  ptiiia 
and  quibbleai— ^t8  frequent  bombast, — and  its  ridicnlous  sped* 
mem  of  anticlimax.  Of' these  abominations,  indeed,  our  £ngw 
Hsh  poetry  baa  long  been  idiogether  purified;  but  it  may  perfaapa 
be  doubted  m^iether  oar  power  of  attracting  and  preserving"  atfien- 
tion  hair  increased  in  an  equal  proportion  widi  our  correctness. 
Owley,  ifi^hoae  yttj  errors  must  liot  be  spoken  of  widiout  respee^ 
in  spite  of  die  manifold  corruptions  of  his  style,  and  the  wretched 
oroaments  with  which  he  loaded  the  simple  majesty  of  his  originaF, 
ewM  yet,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius,  joined  to  the  power  of  wehr- 
ing  and  emibodying  in  another  language  the  ^vid  ideas  of  PiiHter^ 
deetrify,  widitwo  short  specimens,  the  whole  mass  of  EnglisB 
readers,  atid  produce  a  lasting  enthusiasm'  for  even  df e  abuse  of  lyiit 
poetry.  How  different,  notwithstanding  their  boi0ted  r^id^iity; 
has  been  the  fate  of  succeeding  imitators !  West,  with  dl'his  efe^ 
gance  and  leamling,  is  chiefly,  we  are  afraid,  considered  iTs  a  re^ 
aourte  for  school  boys;  and  the  other  adventurers  in  diia  Icarian 
flight  have- successively  journeyed  in  silence  from  the  press  to  th* 
pastrycook's,  without  name, — ^without  notice, — and  almost  without 
critieism. 

Tliere  harve  not  be^  wanting  some  who  have  accoifhted  for  this 
incMfercAee  of  the  public  to  Pindar's  translations,  by  reflations  on 
the^manner  andsubject  of  Pindar  himself;  who  have  imagined^at 
allusions  so  exdusiveiy  antique  must  be  unintelligible  or  weari- 
some to  the  general  mass  of  readers ;  diat  few  men  would  sympa^ 
thize  in  feelings  which  they  could  not  understand  without  k  scfio^ 
Kast ;  and  that  the  praises  of  King  Hiero's  horses  could  be  listened 
to  vridi  little  interest  by  any  but  his  own  groonnr  or  flatterers.  But 
where  the  spirit  exists  of  reat  and  genuine'  poetry,  (andthsTt  Mdi  t 
spirit  does  exist  in  Pindar,  the  tcfstimony  of  ^gea  may  be  con^defed 
as  sufficient  authority,)  we  are  slow  to  belfeve,  howevei*  his  Toed 
and  temporary  allusions  may,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  be  d^rivdl 
of  their  application,  that  die  genersd  interests' of  his  Work  can  suffer 
from  such  a  circumstance.  The  glowing  description, — the  gener^^ 
oua  sentiment, — ^the  images  and  comparisons  taken  from  naturttf  ob^ 
jects, — these  all  remain  unchanged,  however  fcmns  of  society"  or  of 
manners  may  vary,  or  however  the  persons  or  objects  may  Mve 
Mridied  to  which  the  particnlar  reference  originally  pointed. 
Shott^  indeed,  would  be  the -date  of  poetry,  if  its  interest  was  onljf 
to  continue  while  these  temporary  elusions  were  in  force,  or  onff 
to  survive  among  that  educated  few  to  whom  the  manners  and'  his- 
tory of  alt  past  i^ea  are  present.  Biit  popular  authbrs,  in  eveiy 
age,  abound;  in  feet,  as  much  as  Pfaidar,  with  thete  focal  and  tem^ 
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porary  ornametitd ;  and  tf  they  bad  coiftaated  tkemMlv^  widi  rach 
loo»e  and  general  imagery  as  left  Holhifig  to  ineur  the  nsqiie  of 
being  obscure  to  posterity,  it  migbt  be  d<nibted  wlietha'  posterity 
would  have  enjoyed  any  knowle^e  of  their  iiv«>rk9  ai  afl.* 

With  still  less  reason  is  the  meanness  of  •Pindar's  subject' at 
ledged  agaiast  the  general  merit  of  his  poems,    in  die  goldea 
da^s  of  Greece^  and  when  the  na^n  had  resdly  otlier  ti^gs  to 
thmk  ofy  we  hear  indeed  little  or  nothing  of  Ae  Ofympic  victors ; 
and  it  was  only  in  those  ages,  when- me  glor^  «id  the  games, 
of  their  fathers  were  objects  alike  of  afiti<}uarniii  research,  that 
thetr  enslaved  and   effeminate  soplmts,- with  the  natural  credu* 
Kty  of  a  con(}oered  nation,  exited  widiout  moderation  even  the 
amusements' of  their  illustrimis  ancestry.    Btit  die  insignificance  of 
a  crown  of  <dive,  or  the  little  merit  wiudi  a  kin^  of  Sicily  coaM 
elatm  for  his  hcnrses*  swiftness,  can  in  no  case  militate  against  die 
well-earned  reputation  of  their  panegyrist.    We  know  by  daily  ex- 
perience, diat  the  powers  of  a  genome  poet,  whatever  calls  them 
forth,  whether  St.  Cecilia's  Festival  or  Lady  Austen's  Sopha,  will 
ever  produce  something  which  posterity  will  not  be  witting  to 
lose,  however  incfifferent  they  may  feel  to  the  occa^on  which  gave 
it  birth.    In  Pindar's  case  more  particularly,  the  trimnphs  of  The- 
ron  or  Agei^amus  are  as  irrelevant  to  his  poems  as  frames  and 
canvass  to  the  merits  of  a  piettire ;  and  he  hardfy  troubles  his 
head  with  the  mention  of  his  employer,  when  his  flmcy  is  once  em^ 
barked  in  the  great  sea  of  tradition  and  mythology.    A  more  rea* 
sonable  objection  may  be  made  to  the  perpetual  introckictjon  of 
deities  and  demigods,  and  to  the  lai^uor  and  nausea  which,  in  al- 
most every  modem  reader,  arises  ftom  the  tedious  and  ever  recur- 
ring Pantbeptt  of  classical  poetry.    But  we  are  indeed  mistaken,  if 
we  expect  to  find  in  the  odes  of  Pindar,  vt  polytheism  as  degraded 
and  insipid  as  that  which  is  familiar  to  school-boys.    Where  he 
acquired  his  notions  may  be  difficult  perhaps  to  decide;  but  the 
hell  and  heaven  and  retributive  doctrines  of  the  Theban  rise  as  far 
above  those  of  Homer,  Ovid,  and  Virgil,  as  the  prophetic  writings 
6f  the  Old  Testament  surpass  those  of  Pindar  himself.    His  Zeua 
is  a  much  more  awfnl  being  than  the  Jupiter  we  are.  acoustcmied  to 
meet;  and  even  Zeus  himself,  in  one  of  his  fragments,  appears  to 
shrink  into  nothing  before  that  '  blessed  one,'  whom  alone  die  be- 
atified spirits  of  die  just  are  described  as  adoring  with  hymns^  in 
their  dwellings  above  die  firmaments    When  to  these  nu^tic 
flight*  of  poetry,  we  add  the  singular  wildness  of  bis  henna  le^ 
gends^;  his  pleasing  thou^  mehmcholy  morality,  and  hisgcacefdl 
maiiner  of  blending  sentiment  with  description,— an  invention  whidi 
never  wearies,  and  a  faiicy  which,  whe^c  common  minds  would 
gasp  for  breath,,  appears  but  in^its  natural  dement,  and  a«  if  un^ 
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Gonaclouft  of  ^xtraoaKUaary  elevation; — wo  need  not  wonder  that 
«ucli  an  author  was.  popular  wheti  alive,  and  after  death  almost 
adored ;  and  tba(  his  works  have  been  from  Plato  to  Milton  con* 
fidered  as  the  great  aud  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  poetry  and  elo* 
^enpe. 

To  traasfiuie  even  the  shadow  of;  such  beauties  into  another 
language  is  indeed  an  mduous  adventure;  and  if  Mr.  Girdlestone 
has  failed,  it  nmst  be  remembered  that  he  has  not  failed  alone. 
West  himself,  though  in  ta.ste  and  smoothness  he  has  left  nothing 
to  desire  excep^t  the  completion  of  his  volume,  yet  by  the  languor 
pf  aqcumulated  opiament,  and  by  that  artificial  manner  which  bet^ 
tei\  suited  the  meridian  of  Versailles  than  that  of  Etolia,  ha«  over-* 
whelmed  in  a  greal^  measure,  and  extinguished  the  natural  ease  and 
•spirit  of  the  ancient  minstrel.  By  this  indeed,  which  is  the  beset* 
ting  ^in  of  all  trai^Iators,  no  original  author  has  suffered  more  than 
Pipcjar.  His  imitators  have  been  so  dazzled  with  his  occasional 
sublimity,  tliat  they  have  never  known  where  to  stop  their  career  on 
the  safe  side  of  bombast,  and  have  entirely  forgotten  that,  if  his  sen- 
timents are  lofty  and  glowing,  his  language  is  uniformly  simple. 

Above  all,  with  a  fastidious  nicety  which  would  fain  improve 
upon  their  author,  they  have  carefully  softened  down  the  natural  in- 
equalities of  his  style,  and  daubed,  over  with  the  same  thick  varnish, 
or,  as  the, French  would  call  it,  onc/iofi,  alike  his. loftiest  and  his 
most  playful  excui^ions. .  His  proverbs,  his  pedigrees,  his  dis- 
putes with  contemporary  bards,  and  his  indignation  at  the  Boeotian 
nick-name  of  *  swine,'  are  either  entirely  planed  away  as  beneatli 
the  dignity  of  poetry,  or  translated  with  the  same  pomp  of  language 
as  his  addresses  to  Uie  Sire  of  Gods,  and  his  descriptions  of  heaven 
and  hell.  The  ease  and  absence  of  all  apparent  effort,  which  is, 
perhaps,  his  most  characteristic  feature,  is  thus  entirely  sacrificed; 
the  effect  of  liis  sublimest  flights  is  diminished  into  an  uniform  flut- 
ter, and,,  in  the  z/eal  to  make  him  invariably  spleu(Udji^he«translators 
have  too  often  ni^de  him  formal  aipd  tiresome. 

Such  compositions,  as  theirs  msff  indeed  obtain  the  praise  of  ele- 
gance and  equable  dignity,  but  if  they  had  been  recited  in  an  ancient 
hall  to  a  company  of  warriors  and  wrestlers,  the  bard  and  his  mu- 
sicians would  soon  have  performed  to  empty  benches. 

When  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  poet  of  Thebes,  so 
similar,  in  almost  every  circumstance,,  to  that  of  the  minstrel  of 
a  more  modern  chivalry,  we  cannot  wonder  at  tlie  resemblance 
which  may  sometimes  be  found  in  their  style  of  composition,  and 
which  constitutes,  in  fact,  that  second  mamier  of  Pindar  which 
Longinus  observed,  though  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  merit  which, 
in  its  proper  place,  it  possesses.  In  tbb  respect,  indeed,  as  well  as 
iu  his  mixture  of  sententious  morality,  and  his  light  and  skeldiy 
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touches  of  nature,  none  of  his  profess^  translators  can  afford  so 
jiut  an  idea  of  the  beauties  of  Pindar  as  the  most  popular  of  our 
present  bardsi/  His  wild  and  singuhir  mythology  may  offer  many 
points  of  comparison  with  Dante,  and  stiU  more  with  some  conspi^ 
cuous  descriptions  in  ^The  Curse  of  Kehama ;'  but,  in  the  general 
tenour  of  his  style  and  language/tliose  who  are  really  familiar  with 
Pindar  will  oftenest  trace  a  resetnblance  to  one  by  whom  diat  re*- 
aemblance,  we  may  venture  to  say,  has  never  been  suspected,  the 
minstrel  of  L6ch  Kattrine  anid,  Branksome. 

That  the  followingexperimenjts  (for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  they 
claim  no  higher  rank)  have  sucqe^ed  in  catching  a  likeness  of  th« 
animated  features  of  the  '  Olympian  Prophet,'  we  certainly  dare 
not  venture  to  hope.  Such  as  th^y  are,  they  have  the  merit  of  a  pretty 
close  adherence  to  the  original,  and  may  illustrate,  though  in  a  very 
humble  manner,  some  of  llie  positions  tnaintained  in  the  present 
article. 

TO   HIEAO  THE  STAA^USitK,   VICTOR  IN  THB   RAtS  OF  SITTOL^ 

HORSES. 

OlYMP  I.  *^V 

Noblest  wojck  of  nature's  mold,  . 

Water  claims  the  sage's  lay ;        , 
Noblest  spoil  that  pionarchs  hold, 

Bright  and  fearless  of  decay, 
/  Meanej^wealthmuat yield  to.gpld 

As  darkness  to  the.  tor<^h's  ray. 
Who,  when  the  sun's  full  majesty 

Towers  ill  strong  meridian  sway, 
Would  seek  along  the  empty  sky 

A  warmer  star,  a  purer  day  ?  ' 

O  thou,  my  soul,  whose  choral  soilg 
Would  tell  of  contest  sharp  and  strong,   . 
Extol  not  other  listfe  abdVe 
The  circus  of  Olympian  Jove  ; 
Whence,  borne  on  many  a  tanefnl  tongue,  , 
To  Saturn's  seed  the  anthem  sung 

Hath  sped  to  Hiero's  hall  away ! 

Over  sheep-clad  Sicily, 

Who  the  righteous  sceptre  beareth, 
Every  flower  of  virtue's  tree, 

Wove  in  various  wreath,  he  weareth. 
But  the  bud  of  poesy 

Is  the  fairest  flower  of  all. 
Which  the  bards  in  festive  glee 

Strew  round  Hiero's  wealthy  hall. 
VOL.  V.  NO.  X.  F  ^  The 
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The  harp  on  y<»ider  beam  su^ndedy 

Seize  it,  boy,  for  Pisa's  sake. 

And  that  good  steed  whow  thought  will  wak« 
A  joy  with  axudw)U9  fdpd«iff99;blen<lle4.1 
No  souif^i^  scoHTg^j  hi4  fle^l^^de  ^A^dt 

By  Alph^u^'  brinlj;  witjii  £r^  €>f|  QjUn^ 
Self-drivepjj  tp  the  Pjj^  he  te»dfid* 

And  eam*d  the  olive  Vffiftth  of ,  fame- 

For  that  dear  lord,  whose  righteous  name 
The.  sons  of  Syracusa  tell : 
Who  loves  the  generous  courser  well^ 
Belov'd  himself  by  aH  who  dwell- 
In  Pelops'  Lydian  colony. 
Of  earth-embraciDg  Neptune,  ho 
The  darling,  since  in  4ays  ol  j<»rei 

All  lovc^  frcon  tbe  caldsoio  i^  . 

By  Clotho's  spell  delivered, 
The  youth  an  ivory  shoulder  bore, 
— Well, —  these  ^^  U^  qC  It^ste^  \  .. 
And  many  a  darkly-wov£i\  lie 
With  men  will  easy  credence  gain, 
When  tputh,  calm  truth,  may  speak  in  vaim 
For  eloquence,  whose  hoaey'd  sway 
Our  frailer morjbal  witsobey, 
Can  honour  give  to  actions  iD, 
And  faith  to  deeds  incfediUe. 
For  tyranik^s  wrong,  far  hero's  pMut6) 
Trust  thou  the  tale  of  ^fter  days. 

But  if  we  dare  the  deeds,  rehearse 

Of  those  that  aye  endure, 
Twere  meet  that  in  such  dangerous  ver^o 

Our  every  word  were  pure. 
Then,  Son  of  Tantalus,  receive 

This  plain  unvamishM  lay ! 
My  song  shall  elder  fables  leave, 

And  of  thy  parent  say 
That,  when  vfx  heaven,  a  favoured  guest, 
He  caird  the  Gods  in  turn  to  feast 

At  Sipylus  his  lov'd  abode : 

The  glorious  tridentrbearing  God 

Km  mortal  form  such  favour  prove  ?) 
pt  thee  on  golden  car  above  \ 
To  highest  hoiise  of  mighty  J(<^ve ;, 

To  which  in  after  day, 
Came  golden-haired  Ganymede, 
As  ancient  bajds  in  Sitory  read. 
The  darkwing'd  eagle's  prey. 
And  when  no  human  tongue  could  tell 
The  fate  of  thee,  ihvisiole, 

Nor 
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IfTori^^aiKli  tdro  tdtght  thee  wtd^ift  ^^ 
Jo  sooth  tliy  tr4ej[»ng  m(N^r'6  plain,  ' 
Could  bring  the  watidet«r  kome  agftln^ 

Some  envkms?  iidghbcur%  »pte«n 
In  distant  Ym%  md  didk-ktysaid, 
That  in  the  caldroii  hissing  red, 
And  en  AeGod^s  gfcMO:  table  9f>]^c«ul, 

Thy  mangled  ttmbi^  Wenf  seen. 


And  to 
Them} 

Of  Hir  dor'd  ? 

For  such  offence,  a  doom  severe 
Sent  down  his  son  td  sojourn  here, 
Among  the  fleeting  race  of  man; 
Who,  when  the  cjurly  down  began 
To  clothe  his  cheek  in  darker  shade. 
To  car-home  Pisa's  royal  maid 
A  lover's  tender  service  paid. 
But  in  the  darkness  first  he  stood 
Alone  by  ocean's  hoary  flood", 
And  rais'd  to  him  ^e  suppliant  cry, 
The  hoarse  eatth-shaking  Deity. 
Nor  call'd  in  vam,  through  cloud  and  storm 
Half-seen,  a  huge  and  shadowy  fornt 
The  God  o<  wa*t*rar  came  ? 

F   F  2  H« 
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He  came,  whom  tbos  the  youth  addfeasM  :-— 
Oh  thou !  if  that  eternal  breast 

Have  felt  a  lover's  flame, 
A  lover's  prayer  in  pity,  hear, 
Repel  the  tyrantfs  brazen  spear  * 

That  guards  my  lovely  dame ; 
And  grant  a  car,  whose  rolling  speed: 
May  help  a  lover  at  his  need; 
Condemn'd  by  Pisa's  hand  .to  bleed. 
Unless  I  win  the  envied  meed 

In  Elis' field  of  fame. 

For  youthful  knights  thirteen 

By  him  have  slaughtered  been. 
His  daughter  vexing  with  perverse  delay :   . 

Such  to  a  coward's  eye 

Were  evil  augury ; 
Nor  durst  a  coward's  heart  the  strife  essay.  . 

Yet  since  alike  to  all 

The  doom  of  death  must  fall, 
Ah  wherefore,  sitting  in  unseemly  shade,   . 

Wear  out  a  nameless  life 

Remote  from  noble  strife 
And  all  the  sweet  applause  to  valour  paid  ?    . 
Yes,  I  will  dare  the  course,  but  thou. 
Immortal  friend,  my  prayer  allow! 

Thus,  not  in  vain,  his  grief  he  told. 

The  ruler  of  the  watery  space 
Bestowed  a  wonderous  car  of  gold, 

And  tireless  steeds  of  wmged  pace. 

So,  victor  in  thedeathful  race, 
He  tam*d  the  strength  of  Pisa's  king. 

And  from  his  bride  of  beauteous  faci 
Beheld  a  stock  of  warriors  spring. 
Six  valiant  sons,  as  fables  sing. 

But  now  with  fame  and  glory,  crovvn'd. 
Where  Alpheus'  stream  with  watery  ring  . 

Encloses  half  the  lofty  mound, 

He  sleeps  beneath  the  piled  ground. 
Near  that  bless'd  spot  >wherc  strangers  move 
In  many  a  long  procession  round 
The  altar  of  protecting,  Jove. 
But  in  th'  01>unpian  li!^ts  of  fame 
Survives  the  noble  Pelops'  name, 
Where  strength  of  hands  and  nimble  feet 
In  stern  and  deadly  contest  meet  •,, 
And  high  renown  and  honey'd  praise. 
And  after  length  of  honour'd  days,  . 
The  victor's  weary  toil  repays.^ 

But 
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But  what  are  past  or  future  joys  f  ^ 

.  *' The  piesent  is  our  own ; 
And  he  is  wise  who  best  employs 

The  passing  hour  alone. 
To  crown  with  knightly  wreath  the  kinj, 

(A  grateful  task,)  be  mine* 
And 'on  the  smooth  Colian  string 

Resound  his  lofty  line. 
For  ne'er  shall  wandering  poet  find 
A  chief  so  just,  a  host  so  kind  ^ 
With  every  grace  of  fortune  blest^ 
The  mightiest,  wisest,  bravest,  best. 

God,  who  beholdeth  thee,  and  all  thy  deeds, 

Have  thee  in  charge  king  Hiero !— ^o  again' 
The  bard  may  sing  thy  homy-hoofed  steeds. 

In  frequent  triumph  o'er  th'  Olympian  plain. 

Nor  will  the  bardf  awake  a  lowly  strain 
His  wild  notes  flinging  o'er  the  Cronian  steep. 

Whose  ready  Muse,  and  not  invok'd  in  vain, 
For  such  high  marie  her  strongest  shaft  will  keep. 

Each  hath  his  proper  eminence^ 
To  king^  indulgent  providence 
(Ne  farther  seek  the  will  of  heaven)  ' 
The  glories  of  the  earth  hath  given. 
Still  ma/st  ihou  reign !  dnough  for  me  . 
To  dwell  with  heroes  like  to  thee, 
Myself  the  chief  of  Grecian  minstrelsy, 

TO  THERON   OF   AGRAGAS,   VICTOR   IT^   THE  kAXTB  Q?  CHARIOTS. 

Oh  song,  to  whom  the  harp  bbe^,    "^  ' 

Accordant,  aye,  with  answering  string, . 
What  God,  what  Hero,  wilt  thou  braise,  . 

What  man  of  godlike  prowess  sing? 

Lo,  Jove  himself  is  Pisa's  king; 
And  Jove's  strong  son  was  first  to  raise 

The  barrier  of  the  Olympic  ring'; 

And  now,  victorious  on  the  wing 
Of  sounding  wheels,  our  bards  proclaim 
The  stranger  Theron's  honour'd  name. 
The  flower  of  no  ignoble  race, 
And  prop  of  ancient  Agragas  : 

Whose  patient  sires  for  many  a  year, 
Where  that  blue  river  rolls  his  flood, 
'Mid  fruitless  war  and  civil  blood, 

Essay'd  their  sacred  home  to  rear; 

•  F  F  3  Till 
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Till  time  aHernld  is  ip^od  iNH|r 
Their  native  wortti  with  waakh  ind  |i6wer. 
And  mada ibt»|n  fram  their lowxlagBeB 
The  eye  of  warlike  &cily« 

And  may  the  God  of  ancient  Wth» 
From  Saturn  sprung  and  parent,  earth. 

Of  tall  Olympus  I^r,d|L 
Who  marks  with  still  bemgn^^t  eye 
The  game's  long  splendour  sweeping  by,  ' 

And  Alpheub  holy  ford; 
Appeas'd  by  anthems  chauntqd  high, 
To  Theron  s  late  posterity 

A  happ  , 

Or  good,  or 

Nor  Time  h  ^» 

Can  make  tt  ne : 

Butwh 
When  happi  Face 

Bememhran  ^  qe,  * 

And  from  the  Gods  on  Theroifs  race 

Unbounded  blessings  fall  ? 

Example  meet  for  such  a  song 

The  sister  queens  6f  Cadmus'  blood. 
Who  sorrow^a  smart  endured  long, 

Made  keener  by  remember'd  good.    . 
Yet  now,  she  breathes  the  air  of  heavefii. 
On  earth  by  smouldering  thunder  riven, 

Long  haired  Semete. 

To  Dallas  dear  is  she,         ^ 
pear  to  the  Sire  of  Gods,  and  dear 

To  him  her  son,  in  festal  glee 
Who  shakes  the  i¥yf  wreathed  spear. 

And  thus,  they  ^11,  that  deep  below 
The  sounding  ocean's  ebb  and  flow, 
'    Amid  the  daughters  of  the  sea 
A  sister  nymph  must  Ino  be. 
And  dwell  in  bliss  eterns^Uy. 

But,  Ignorant  and  blind, 
We  little  know  the  coming  hpur; 
Or  if  the  latter  day  shall  Tower, 
Or  if  to  nature's  kindly  power 

Our  life  in  peace  rebign'd, 
Shall  sink  like  fall  of  summer  eve 
And  on  the  face  of  darkness  leave 

A  ruddy  smile  behind. 
For  grief  and  joy  in  fitful  gale 
The  crazy  bark  by  turns  assail ; 

And, 
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And,  wlieiMie  our  bkaamgp  •flow» 
That  same  tsemendous  providence 
Will  o&  a  miyiog  doom  du^eme« 

Arid  lay  the  radglitj  low» 
To  Theban  Laaus  that  befel),    , 

^hose  so%  with  murder  die^i 
FulfiHM  the  former  orAcle^ 

Cnconsdouf  parricide  1 

Uncon8cidiii!-^yet  tfveMging  helt 

PtttWied  tlie  dafit  offismdelr^paoe  $ 
And  heavy,  »uie,  and  hard  it  fell^ 
The  curse  of  Mood  on  all  his  race ! 

$par*d  from  their  kindred  strife, 

Tne  young  Thersander^s  life, 
Stern  Polynices^  heir  was  left  alone : 

In  eveiy  mardal  inme. 

And  in  ^he  fiehi  m  fame 
For  early  force,  and  matchless  prowess  known ; 
Was  left  the  pride  and  prop  to  be 
Of  good  Adrastus'  peiiigree. 
And  hence,  through  loins  of  ancient  kings. 
The  warrior  blood  of  Theron  springs : 
Exalted  name !  to  whom  belong 
The  minstrers  harpi  the  poet's  song ; 

In  fair  Olympia  crown'd ; 
Arid  Mrhere^  'mid  Pythta'aolive^  blue, 
An  equal  lot  hifc  brothers  drew ; 
And  where  his  Ivrice  twain  coursers  ^w 

The  isthmus  twelve  limes  round. 
Such  honour,  earn'd  by  toil  and  cixe. 
May  well  his  ancieolt  wrongs  repair ; 

And  w«ilth  uMtain'd  by^ide 
Can  laugh  at  fortlww't  £eUe  power 
And  blameless  in  the  tempting  hour 

Of  ^kttgerotts  ease  abide, 
Led  by  that  star  of  heavenly  itay 
Which  fa^t  in  liie'^  bewtlder'cTway 

Our  erring  feet  may  guide. 

For,  whoso  holds  in  righteousness  die  thron^» 

He  in  his  heart  hath  known  , 

How  the  foul  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead, 

In  chambers  dark  and  dread 
Of  nether  earth  abide  and  penal  dame ; 

Where  he  whom  none  may  name 
Lays  bare  the  soul  with  stern  necessity ; 

Seated  iti  judgment  high. 
The  minister  of  God»  whose  arm  is  there, 
Jn  heaven  alike  and  hell,  almighty  every  where! 

.F.V  4  But 
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But  ever  bright,  by  iikh  by  niglit,       ,,. 

Exulthigifi  eteirAkl  IfMit, 

From*  labour  free  and  long  distress,    ' 

The  good  ^nj by  their  happiness.    . 
No  more  t;he'  ^dbbo'rnyoil'  tJiey  cleave. 
Nor  stem  for  scarihr  food  "the  w?ive, 
-  But  with  the  venerable  Gods  they  dwelU 
No  tear  bedims  th'eir  thankful  ey^. 
Nor  mar^  their  lottg  tranquiHily, 
While  t^ose  accursed  lK>wVinj{)tang$,uii^peakable ! 

But  who  ttn  v^ 

Of  either 
And  keep,  v  , 

The  soul  e  j 

To  such  ahc 
"  To  walk  the  3, 

Xo  that  tall  ci 
'     \Vhere  ocea 
And  flashing 
The  gorgeous  cL'mc, 

'  Now  in  the  nappy  isies  are  seen 
-    To  sparkle  through  tHe  groves  of  green ; 
And  now,  all  glorious  to  behold,^ 
Tinge*  the  wave  with' floating  gol* 

Hence  are  their  garifrnds^w^Ven,  hence*  their  liand« 

Fi  I  I'd  with  tnutnphal  {Helm,  the  righteous  doom 
Of  tlhadamanthus;  whom  o^r  tliese  his  l^nd^ 

A  blameless  i  udge  ^i  tt  %vieify  age  to  eome, 
Cbronos,  old  Chrono^;  S;re  of  Gqds  hath  placed  2 
^  Who  with  his  consort  dear 

DFeaJ  Rhea,  veipieth  bene,     ' 
On  cloudy  throne  with  <ieBlMess  honour  graced. 
And  still,  they  say,  in  high  comHiumoii^  *  • 

Peleus  and  €admu6  here  abide ; 
And  with  the  blest  in  blessed  union, 

(Nor  Jove  has  Thetis' prayer  denied,) 
The  daughter  of  .the  ancient  sea 
Hath  brought  her  warrior  ,boy  to  be ; 
Him  who§e  stern  avenging  blow 
Laid  the  prop  pf  Iljum  low ; 
Hector,  trained  to  slaughter  fell. 
By  all  but  him  invincible; 
And  sea-born  Cygnus  tam'd,  and  sle\Y 
Aurora's  knight  of  Ethiop  hue. 

Beneath  \ay  rattling  belt  1  beer 
A  sheaf  of  arrows  keeji  and  clear  j 
'  Of  vocal  shafts  that  wildly  fly. 
Nor  ken  the  base  their  import  high> 

yet 
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vAit  they  breathe  nbviilj 

le  is  ?nse  whom  naturefs. 

Hath  rais'd  abovethe  crowd ;' 


I  tic^rSl^''^'   *      Yfet1» the  wfeie  they  breathe nb  vblgar  m^lcdjf. 

"^'^todVi^*  '  ¥«•!— *he  is  ?nte  whom  nature?*. power 

'^d»k             '  Hath  Tais'dabovethe  crowd; 

'  '•  fr  ^.tS?  '    ®**^  toain  d  iq  study's  formalliour, 

•"'»  'whl^^  There  are  whp  hate  the  minstreUs  pqwer, 

/;  ^*?7**  J-  A».claw»  who  mark  the  eagle  tower, 
Z]**'*   .     .        ,.     And  croak  in  envy  loud. 

'  "J^mit^      '  '    So  let  them  rail !— but  thou,  my  heart, 

/"*»?«%,   '  Jlestonthebowthyleveli'ddartj 


^onliofgf^.  •        •       "Nor  seek -a  worthier  aim' 
r^n^r.  For  arrow  sent  on  friendshipV  Whig, 

n^e"^*  ^  Then  him,  the  Agragaminelfirig   ' 

•u  r'cl^  '  '  '      ^^^  ^^^  *^y  sbngmsyckim. 

S'^^vt;!!^-^;.^ .  ^  Fpr  by  eternal  truth  ^  s\year,^ 

'*P'f^     |,V  ,     ,  ; .      ^\^  par^jjt  town  shall  scaqtly  bear 
'^'^oflmc  -^  '**'  *"  .     '  Asoul  io  every frieiid  so  dear, 
JTiac,        '  "  fty      '  ^•A;^8ovoidof^blaYtaei'»* 
itt  pkj;      "    ■ '  *     '  ^  Thodgih?  twenty  lustre*  rolling  round; 
IVith  risiilg youth  her  nation  erown'd, 


Ubnzck  "  '   Inbeartin  hand  shouki  none  be  foiind       >'  ^ 

cfii  •  .   '     '        like Theron'shdnejitr^d name.  ... 

.w)/^;  Yes— we  have  heani  tbe  factious  ciy,   r» 

\i,  But'jet.  the  babbling  vulgai:  try 

41  To  blot  his  praise  with  tyranny  :  .    ' 

.  n    ,  .  ,,  .^ Seek, thou  the  ocean straad;    .      ,  • 

lOf/iriii  I"  And  when  thy  8Qi|l  would  fain  record        '  \  *  .^ 

''wflj*/*!  ;  *   The  bounteous  deeds  of  yonder  Lord| 

'j/iflii  Go,  reckon  u J  the  sand! 

►w,       '  *  *  ^__  *  •  * 

i^ia;  '   *•   ''^"  -    '  '    — *"• 

Art.  X    Reflections  on  the  Nature  and'ExieHt  of  the  LkiMce 

'Trade,    pp.78.     Bndd.     IBII. 

^'      An  Bftquiry  into  the  State  ^  our*  Commercial  Relations  with 

''  tite  Tsorthern  Powers^  with  reference  to  our  Trade  with  them 

under  the  Regulation  of  Licences,    pp.  JIO.  Hatchard.  1811. 

nPHE  8ub|eci  of  the  licence  trade  did  not,  we  believe,  till  late- 
-  ly,  begin  to  attract  any  consideraUe  share  of  public  curiosity. 
It  was,  indeed,  notorious  that  our  accustomed  commerce  with 
the  diores  of  Northern  Europe  had  long  since  been,  interrupted 
by  the  enemy;  that  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  inconve- 
-mencea  which  might  result  to  this  country  from  such  interruption, 
iUi  iiidtrect  uoterqourse,  protected  by  licences,  had  been  opened  by 
our  govenunent ;  and  that  the  policy  of  this  measure  was  by  no 
means  universally  admitted  by  those  who  are  best  acq;paiuted  with 
the  conunercial  relations  of  diis  country.  But  the  mmds  of  men 
Jbave  been  long  engrossed  by  questions  of  great  ai:^  imniediate  iW 
porUMKo  to  tlte  comnaunity ;  and  tlie  disorders  alleged  to  exist  in  a 
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nngle  branckfof^wr  ^eMfowMftitrnk,.  ^fft^U  /pcdWMff In^  coad- 
nued  to  be  overiooke^,  bed  hoIi  thfenttlireiaAd  ^feMit  of  tbcse  din* 
orders  been  developed^  :mdjtliisir<txteriMiDiis  ^ith  the  esBendai 
interests  of  tbe  comniimity  pwnted  Ml/  4ib  a  wWrHinttiBi^  addraned 
to  the  Board  of  llViide  b^  Ute  riieftAatob  «r  -HMf/  and  published 
in  ail  the  daily  papeH;  A%oat  the  i^ib^  (fiKiltf  "WeH^  pubbdted  die 
two  pamphlets  w)iich,we  are  ^y:>ilff  t<^:6t)Mid4]^;^^rid,whichy  though 
in  some  respects  "at  VarHivU^/^ith  6ac|h  ot^br^^'^^^^i^'the  same  ho»* 
tility  to  the  licence  tra^^e/  ai^^^  !^rj&^a|sQ,  ^o  far>Tj(P^  complete  imiaoii 
with  the  above  menti^gi^^  OM^oriat. .  ,. ..  v.  <i>  -i  '] 

That  a  system  so  very  ^pi^eheasible  ^9i  tb^f  ii^^tli^  ^^se  several 
documents  concur  in.diMvibiiig>(.  flbM^d  W^/been  deliberatelj 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  so  long  ago  a^^  1908,  and  coot^ 
nued  during  that,  and  tb«  tv^o  follo^in^  yekf«i^ 'iVmont  esckiqg 
any  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  merci^tiite  t)b^yy  who,  on  tbe 
4th  of  April,  1811,  became,  .so  ^nuch  awake  ;^»  all  ita  demerits,  is 
so  strange,  as  to  be  ^dmpst  incredible*  .  J9(ut.  ,liye  mysteries  ia 
which  tbe  whole  subject  is-involvedy.Kf^.ill  doMbdenbe,  in  due  time, 
removed.  We  dkaU,  for  the  preseiO^  oontetttf-omMlves  with  pving 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  two  patnpUets  before  ni^  tand  with  adding 
such  remarks  on  Ih^ir  eoiiteiits,  as  they  liiay  appiear  to  requite, 
without  venturing  any  opM<^  od'  a  case^  6f  Wbioh  me  whole  merits 
have  not  been  yet  laid  before  die  ptiMic. 

The  author  of  the^  Reflections'  has  intettfSotadly  .restricted  him* 
seFf  to  those  arguments  which  he  thinks  himselt  aole  to  subatanti- 
ate,  by  an  appeal'to  the  long  established  piinpiplesof  our  national 
poUcy ;  to  the  regulations  of  public  law ;  or  to  tne  moral  feelii^ 
of  mankind.  He  has  barely  noticed,  without  condescending  to 
eiypatitfe  iipon,  tbf  ttt^t  •pbviou9>  HOdJil  our  apprebeninoa,  the 
most  conclusive  objection  to  the  m^sufeyUfiniely,^  '  ,that  it  subfecU 
|h^  wbol^  trade  of  the<  poanticy  to.the  controul  of  the  exeK:uti«e 
f^overnmen^  mid,  that  when  commercial  apeci4atiomi  become  tbe 
le^uljt  qC  peci^is^  pfivjleges,  it  mu^t  foUow,  of  cow^se)  that  the  privi* 
le^es  will  be  liable  to  be  obtained  by  favour,  and  extorted  by  in- 
trigue/ The  substance  of  his  reasoning  therefore^  when^ivesHed 
fit  the  numerous  autboritiei),  by  which  it  is,  perhaps,  ui||iece»* 
sarily  supported,  may  be  comprehended  in  a  v^ty  short  eompess. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  state  of  Virar  between  two  ^^uistriss,  Mii- 
{)oses  on  tl^  subjects  of  each  the  necessity  <A  abiitsliiAl^  from  any 
direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the  other,  betialise,  a  dedans 
tion  of  war  is  always  die  act  of  the  highest  aUlhdrity  in  the  stete. 
]Svety  attempt  mad^  by  individuals  on  either  side  td  engage  iaseeii 
tn  intercourse,  must,  if  unsanctioned  by  a  partieuhip  pwniiiwioii, 
be  construed  as  an  act  of  treason  towards  their  tiespcNetfeve  mfif^ 
f eigris  :  and  comequendy,  the  goverkiment,  whi^,  in  aiiy  instance^ 
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flBialMWtlite"  — db,  tmuit  be,  indiil  inilaiice)  at^vwitulce  mofeb 
]|nitMiirivAsdaMlklii8iof.hci9tilitf.  It  k  no  leas  ericbtft  thai  iifiitlUMs 
q{  ifa^lMUigtffcnQi  c«i'  Kseure  idiptinity  txy  4he  fn^jectv  of  tbc  otlMlv 
hvilte  {HPOflWcpyl&Diti.ol  nudia  traihr^  Mr^Qon  it  faoU  oot,  lc» 
itf  (mw^mty  vutlkfottoikd  l|o|yer  of  necif^Hocal  adtantags*  Eteif 
dammmmofif  iieme  dnvefave^  » Iki  il$  mtur^  an  anamaiy ;  -  a  ai«i# 
fenkm^  of  ti  genoraliaMiv;  an  enD^ptioa  from  general  ]Nr»Gtk!V} 
JOTlifialihrfn  a  fevrsolitaipyicasa^;  but anlj«  jnstifiiihieiii  ewch,by  Am 
impttftaniHifof  tiM^<piurpose4bff  whichratnth  daviatioii  in  peartiuttiifciL  : 
'  Now  it  appeam^^from  dociineiit»iaiclHaKii  tiha-liiM»  of  tbe'Housar 
of  iLdatte^  dmt  upwards  of  Id^OOO  iieuMm  were  jasiiad  bjr.  lha» 
Jhify  Council  io  life  eoulae  of  the  yon-  1809,  end  dne  MyMO 
^M&igii  uHimeii  were  employed  b  tUe  trade  thuuiiioauBed.'  Tfaei 
miMbert  eif>  ibodl,  a»  our  anthov  infome  qs^.  uiere  rmy  grei^j^ 
augiHBiiied  during^  ihe  yewr  W\0\  in  so  mucbtbae  neoriy  die  wboLa 
iMd^ofifbe  worU'Qppea^ed  to  becaitied'OQ under iioeaoeat;  4Uidher 
attnuB  it  to^  be  bottiriotts  to  those  who  am  coUvevaapt  wkh  Am 
i|ttastioMi  iitigaied'  in  die  Court  of  Admiralty,  that  die  vessels  pyo^ 
teeied  bof  tfai^  iieettoee  afe>  witii  very  few  exceptions^  nmuUeA 
anduerngii^by  the  enemies  of  the  aeatei  •  » 

tf  Aese  aHegalfins  be  w^founded,  it  eannot  be  denied  that 
the  whole  code  of  our  former  commercial  regulations,  though  noti 
fisrmelly  abrogated,  has  beai  ^ilendy  sup{dant€id  by  a  new  system 
of '^udiey ;  an^  tbat  the  ^ast  trade  of  this  country  wbieh  the  legis-' 
Jatureitaid,  ibrlwocenttuiies^<c]oaibtinjued<tacberishand  protect,  as 
thet^folMMittioti  ef  btr  uiiKral*  giwtttess,  has  lately,*  by  <lie  express^ 
nemlion'  ofg»vtfriiii>mt^  beeti>  rendered  subservient  to  the  purpoees* 
rf-'dje  enemy; 

'>¥6  promote  the  cousthietion  of  Biitish  shipfmig,  and  the  in- 
cssase  of  British  seamen,-  was  the  professed  motive  of  numerous  > 
}awe  enacted  fi-om  die  middle  of  the  seeenteenth  century  to  the 
year  1T86,  when  the  principle  of  oar  navigation  code  was  most 
fbstinctiy  confinned ;  and,  although  it  should  be  ifuestioned  whether 
the  interfsrence'of  govemmeiA  in  coniin<el>cial concerns  is  ever  be^ 
pedeifld,  it  must  at  kast  be  conceded,  ibat  such  interposition  was, 
ib  Ibis  ease,  well  intended:  besides  whioh,  it  is  well  known  that 
Ae  objeet  to  be  attained  was  Idwaysa*  favourite  with  die  nation; 
and  diat,  to  the  statutes  enacted  for  its  attainment,  our  ecmimer-! 
cial  prosperity  and  naval  greatness  have  been  very  gaierally  attri*-. 
buted.  it  is  true,  that  for  the  benefit  of  trade  itoelf,  some  ex* 
ceptions  were  admitted  to  the  general  spirit  of  ike  navigation  laws :« 
H 19  also  tme  that  die  eageraOM  with  which  their  object  was  pur- 
sued appeared  at  lunes  to  aubside;  and  diat,  during  the  pressure- 
of  wwr,  it  was  found  necessary  to  concede  to  neutms,  a  share  in- 
Ihat  navigation  which  i^ould  no  longer  be  ei^rossed  widiout  a  sa^r 
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4fiO  M^ections  on  the  Licence  Trade.  M A.t, 

cpfioe  of  our.  more  important  baval  interests.  Bat  nerar.was  our 
adherence  tolhe  principle. more  steady  than  at  those  times  when 
die  pratOice  vras  dius  relaxed.  Ify  foe  instance,  it  was-  permitted, 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  navigatiBg  our:,  merchant  diips,  a  ma)<»itj 
of  fcM-eign  sailors  should  be  employed,  it  was  in  the  hope  that, 
under  a  British  master,  a  part  of  those  mariners  mig^t  be(a8  indeed 
they  often  were)  induced  to  enter  into  our  service.  But  now,  when 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  the  only  barrier  which  guards  the 
freedom  of  the  world,  and  when  the  most  formidaUe  enemy  whom 
weiiaTe  yet  encountered  aspires  to  universal. conquest,  through  die 
destnsction  of  our'  commerce,  the  commerce  of  these  Islaoids  is 
amrendered,  under  the  novel  system  of  licences, .  as  a  nurseiy  of 
aeamen.  to  narigate  his  navies!  His  own  imperial  flag  cannot,  in- 
deed, appear  with  impunity  within  oiy:  harbours,  but  the  vessels  of 
all  his  tr^utary  nations,  whilst  permitted  to  wear  the  badge  of 
theur  former  sovereignty,  though  navigated  by  lus  vassals,  and  piloted 
and  commanded  by  sudi  officers  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  appoint^ 
have  a  daily  and  undisturbed  access  to  every  part  of  our  coasts ;  and 
it  thus  depends  upon  himself  to  organize  and  discipline,  under  our 
especial  protection,  that  corps  of  marines,  which  he  has  avowed 
to  be  the  only  instrument  necessary,  to  the  completion  of  his  am- 
bitious projects. 

.  A  second,  and  no  less  important  objection,  to  the  system  of 
licences,  is  the  encouragement  which  it  holds  out  to  die  dissemi- 
nation of  immorality  and  bad  faith :  for  such,  it  seems,  is  the  fa* 
cility  widi  which  licences  are  granted  by  the  Privy  CoubcS,  and 
so  easy  their  transfer  from  htmd  to  hand^  dntdwy  are,  in  anny 
parts  of  the  continent,  by  no  means  an  unusual  article  <rfsale»  Their 
market  price  is  known  to  have  been,  in  Norway,  about  five  han- 
dred  guilders;  and  at  Amsterdam  about  seven  hundred  rix  doUan; 
vriiilst  at  Bourdeaux  it  has  varied  with  the  varying  tenour  of  Buo- 
naparte's decrees.  Provided  with,  one  of  these  instruments,  die 
foreign  owner  of  the  vessel  which  it  is  designed  to  protect,  proceeds 
to  fumidi  himself  with  a.double  set  of  papers,  so  complete  in  every 
part,  and  so  skilfvdly  framed,  that  they  can  aoai^ely  fad  to  deceive 
the'cruizers  of  either  belligeitat  with  respect  to  the  real  destinaljna 
of  thecacgo.  As  a  fardier  precaution,  hoihtet$  af.jH^fers  «re 
verified  by  the  oath  of  the  captain ;  and,  from  the  aotorie^  of  this 
practice,  that  solemn  test  of  truth,  on  which  ik>  much  relimce  is 
placed  by  all  other  ccnirte  of  iustice  is,  in  the  discussion  of.  prize 
causes  completely  disr^aided. 

*  This  then  (sajs  the  author)  being  the  actual  state  of  the  trade,  if 
^e  consider  that  there  are,  at  thi3  mom^  many  thousand,  vesseb  aa- 
vigatmg  the  vaiious  seas  of  Europe  with  diese double  setsof  documents^ 
we  cannot  be  surprised,  either  at  the.copiplicated  machifK^  of  deceit 
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or  «it  the  ^iigosdng  Setaih  oi  'falsehooid  and  peijuiy,  wbkh'  tbe  exv*- 

ii4|iaticMa  of  these  cases  disdoae^  ,A  peno^  unacquainted  mth  the  bis- 
,tory  of  the  traffic  which  is  now  caniod  on^  under  the  cover  of  Bridih 
licences,  cpuld  scarcely  form  to  hiniself  ^n  idea  of  the  labyrintlnQf 

mystery  and  fraud,  by  which  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  presenf 

day  are  enveloped  and  obscured/    p.  31.     . 

Atliird  objection  to  the  jsystem  is,,  that  it  exposes  u»  to  sufier 

by^grpss  abuses  "which  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  controuL    Ot 

these  abuses,  indeed,  we  have  little  right  to  cmnplaia.^    We  infilt 

yopeiga  merchants  and  mariners  to  violate.the  laws  enactedby  their 

own  government;    to  i:onsider  the  profits  of  an  illicit  trade  m 

cheaply  purchased  by  deliberate,  perjury ;  we  put  into  thw  himdi 

an  engine  of  deceit  which  secures  Uiem  from  detection ;  and  haviq; 

thus  tau^t  them  to  emancipate  themselves  from  die  restraint  of  e¥0ij 

moral  principle,  we  ought  to  expect  that  they  will  dupe  us  in  oar 

turn,  whenever  it  shall  suit  their  interest.    Whilst  we  isaiie  lieei^ 

ces .  which  expressly  protect  against  the  vigilance  of  our  ovm  erukers 

'  vessels  bearing  am/  flag  except  the  French — notwithstandii^  aH 

the  documents  which  accompany  the  diip  and  cargo  nuiy>  represent 

the  same  to  be  destined  to  any  neutral  or  hasHleportf  or  to  t»komr 

soever  such  property  may  appear  to  belong,  it  woidd  be  stnmge 

iodead.  if  the  enemy  should  find  any  difficulty  in  araling  hknself  of 

an  expedient,  by  which  he  is  relieved  from  th«.expaice  of  insurance. 

^Tbe  fact  has  been  abun^tly  proved. 

*  It  "has  even  happened  (says  ouri^thor)  that  two  successive  irnpor* 
tations  to  Amsterdam  hare  been  attempted  under  cover  of  the  same 
British  licence.    Examples,  too,  are  not  wanting  of  vessels  having  li« 

^  cences  to  import  commodities  from  France,  being  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  that  i^ix^dom ;  and  during  ^he  course  of  the  last  sum- 
mer, whole  fleets,  which  were  privileged  to  bring  cargoes  from  Russia 
and  Denmark  to  this  country,  were  actually  employed  in  importing 
naval  stores,  and  other  Baltic  produce,  into  those  parts  of  Prussia  and 

.  Swedish  Fomerania,  which  are  in  the  occupation  of  the  French  troops, 
tn  a  word,  it  may  fairly  be  computed,  that  of  the  last  two  bundre4 
vessels  detained  for  the  adjudication  of  the  Hig^  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
this  country,  at  least  three-fourths  have  been  proceeded  against  on  the 
sole  ground  of  their  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,,  imder 
the  protection  of  British  bcences/    pp.  44,  45. 

A  fourth  objecti(Mi  to  the  system  is^  tfiat  it  operates  unjustlyy  be^ 
cause  unequally,  upon*  the  tntde  of  diflerent  neutral  nations.  Here 
it  must  be  recollected  that  by  the  Order  of  Council  of  the  ^6tK 
April,  1809»  it  is  decreed  '  that  all  ports  and  places  as  far  north 
as  the  river  Ems  inclusively,  &c.  8ic.  shall  continue,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restricti<His  in  point  of  trade  dx\^  navigation  with", 
9ut  any  exception,  as  if^the ictms  mere  ojciually  blockaded  by  hk 
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•M€fJ9$0i/*§  ntt0atf0rce9  iff  $h4  mad  strict  ai«i  rig^mmi  minnet/ 
Tliete  i)^rd9  eanil^  IM  Iirt4d  to  ooiscoiMtrtietkxi.  Hi^  ihMnal 
Mockaif<^  mrp6seti  bj  thf^m  b  decHnr^  t6  be  asr  complete  as  if  die 
;t<rfio!e  knercHcted  coadt  ^ere  actnally  bdseiged  dj  a  scpxacfroB 
tideqaate  to  cut  off  att  commercUl  eomtiiunicatioi].  It  is^  profesi- 
edly,  an  innovation  on  the  lisual  doctrines  of  maritime  law;  an  io- 
mmmitm  j^Volecl  %y  ttie  vi<»ten«4»  of  tbe  enei^j;  al»  act  cit  rets^ 
liatioD  reqaired,  'perhapi,  by  a  ju$t  seffee  o^  our  fUttioiiat  ^hfakf, 
mA  jitttMiable  Oft  these  gfocmd^;  bul^  surefy,  1^0  loiigerkuffiftiblf^ 
Ihafi  #hH9C  if  is  eseeiited  wkh  iisHexMe  Impdftiafity.  To  die  re^ 
flloli9tremces><>f')he  AA^erictn^  ^r  other  tie«tral9,  ^pho  ^eitested 
ugaiost  eNMT' abridgment  of  tbeif  eommeree,  we  bad  a  ri^t  to  aif- 
fwer/ that  theii^  own  fame  9crbiiiiimoa  to  the  airogaiit  and  irrijtf^ 
fMitefMiotM  of  bur  efietoy,  precbided  Kbe*  froitt  iAf  ckim  of  re^ 
dn^m^  on  ac6outit  6f  thofi^  injtiriie^' which  ftny  measttie  of  ^fiReettial 
iN»iitai!celhafr*we  eonld -Appose  to  such  piie4eiisi6ns,  mu^  una^ 
^NiMabl^occasrroA;  Butftom  tbi^  answer  tird  are  ncfsi  debari^. 
WWlsl  every  American  ves^l,  navigated*  by  twarhie**  df  her  own 
^otfnlry,  h(feft  winh  the  prodcree  of  the  Umted  States,  and  fitted 
twton  the  isele  ik:eonnt  of  American  itlerehtfut^,  h^,  when  de^ 
tided  within  tb^  Btnita  of  th^viHuaf  blockade,  beett  seheif  and 
eoiiAMated,--mhi^' sanie  authority  which  instituted  the  iirferdiet,  bus 
gumced  permissi^o*  iivehtiierintirfflfteiy,  if  not  to  die  native  stibjecfs^ 
at  least  to  all  the  vassals  of-  Fhmce,  to  eondiiet  their  ships  into 
the. forbidden  ports^  awj  tp  returawith  cargoes,  \tQ  whom^ever 
ibe  9ami  may  appear  to  belong/ 

.    The  result  of  these  reasonings  aliall  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
pfimpklet  p.  57. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  ff  the  author  is  correct  in  hrs  apprehension  of  the 
fticts  that  have  been  enumerated,  as  well  as  of  the  iunuonce  deduCible 
from  them,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  licence  trade,  in  its  present  ex- 
tended state,  has  effected  an  entire  revolution  in  that  corfe  of  laws^ 
ttnder  which  the  European  trade  of  this  country  has,  for  nearly  two 
centuries;  l^een  fostered  anxi  encouraged,  and  UYider  ^^hicli  our  naval 
^pire  has  gradually  been  advanced  and  extended,  and  finatty  elevated 
io  a  vantage  ground,  unparalleled*  in  the  history  of  the  WftrfcT. 

*  It  must  bee<[ually  obvious,  that,  as  a  political  measure,  it  is  founded 
on  an  unsound  and  unnatural  base ;— ^that  it  is  calcufafed  to  disseminate 
over  » large  portion  of  dbe  citilixed  giobe^  principlertbe  mMtappaaite 
to  true  wisdom  and  trvie  policy  ;--rto  oy^nom  aiMsient  andeal^Jblisbed 
maxims  of  morality  aad  good  (aith;— to  do  away  41  ibose  honi»urabh» 
and  sure  tests  of  upright  and  sincere  conduct,  which  courts  of  the  law 
of  natioas  have  in  all  times  respected  and  upheld  ; — in  a  word»  that  it 
is  calculated  to  dissolve  one  of  the  material  links  in  that  ckain,  by 
which  the  all-wise  and  beneficent  Father  of  the  Universe  has  bound  to- 
gether the  happinesaand  the  duty  of  the  hubaan  r&ce. 

*  Lastly, 
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-'^Xaadv,  it  must  ht  obviotn^  tlist  tiesfides  aflbr^g^hcf  ^nebt^a  flO^iV 

miisefy  fer^i»tx)ilitaiy  nyirNiie,  jit  preMiito  to  him  tvei^.iiMilay  ol^oiSh^ 

rg  oBt  unilav  the  protectioD  of  Bvitisfc  iic«ice^»  (hBttnAd,  *  wkitk' 
TigilaMS  m4  afiliviifcy  irf  Britiah  crtiizecs  cqhU  otherwiM  ioterovfil 

DiBmisatfi^  Ai^  )iilfti|plilc«  for  the  pvateati  we  proceed' to 'Ike^ 
'Inquirf,  tce.'tiie  au^eir  el  lAkJi  takes  a  Mery  ififfereat  view  0I 
ttie  satgecty  and  emlme^s  a  greater  vArietj  of  topics. ' 

'  He  begins  by  a  retrospect  of  tlie  piine^l  ekasgea  vrhkk  Imvo 
taken  place  in  the  poKtieal  and  eoe^inereial  relations  betwe^  Greitt 
Britain  and  the  northern  pewera  sinee  ti»  Mettertbfe  tMsty  0$ 
Tilsit,  in  July  1807.  Ete  dNervea  tKaC,  itfk^  the  a€^(ine»ee»ooK>f 
Ateaander  in  the  condidonaof  that  tre^y,  there  rtaMiiied'oriyen^' 
measure  by  means  of  %vhieb  Great  Brfumi  toiild  hope  «»  veooiwr 
some  degree  of  inAfenee  in  Russia;  wkid^ivas,  t^^hcfvetentioii 
of  Zealand,  from  whence  her  naval  power  eoidid  mire  constantly' 
metaced  all  die  coasts  of  Ae  Baltic,  a^  gt^n  secanly  to  our 
commerce.  That  (he  Danes,  whom.  ^  botdaess  of  oar  enterpri^ 
h^  overawed,  and  whom  a  steady  govenunenl  and  a  dao  litlSMtioft- 
to  their  proteetiott  mi^t  have  concifiatedji  havkig  been  left  to  dieif  * 
first  feebm  of  resentment  and  revenge  after  the  eaptureof  their 
fleet — whilst  Prussia  was  survendef^'to  llie  power,  and  Russia  to- 
the  intrigues,  of  France — ^it  eould  not  but  be- foreseen  that  the  prO«^ 
jec^,  so  long  entertained  bj^  l^oaaparte,  of  excluding  our  eom« 
merce  from  die  north  of  Europe,  auist  shortly  be  coa8ittafmaied4 
In  fact,  from  Aattime,  all  access  to  the  harboim  of  the  Balric^' 
those  of  Sweden  alone  e&cepied,  has  been  denied  to  our  merellailts, 
or  conceded  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ph>motingthe  views  sM  gnK. 
tiiying  the  rapacity  of  our  enemy. 

To  those,  who  justly  estimated  the  enormous  power  of  thai' 
enemj;  his  consummate  sldll;  his  perseverance;  his  unrelentiny 
seventy ;  and  the  terror  which  he  inspires ;  it  must  have  been  plaits. 
thsd  our  regular  commercidt  intercourse  with  the  oountries  iinder 
his  controul  lay  wholly  at  his  mercy.  But  it  was  lioped  that  a 
secret  and  unavowed  trade,  to  a  consideraMe  eitent,  mq^ht  stitt  ba 
practicaUe.  It  was  supposed  that  nearly  all  th^  princes  ^  Eu« 
rope  were  adverse  to  the  continental  system,,  which  di^were  cbffl>* 
peiled  to  enforce  in  their  puMie  acts ;  anc^  that  their  subjects, 
harassed  by  the  most  painfrd  privations^  would  gladly  catch  at 
every  means  of  evading  those  restrictions  wliich  their  fears  pre^ 
vebted  them  frt>m  openly  resisting.  If  these  opinions  were  fake, , 
and  if  a  mutual  exchange  of  produGe  between  €heat  Britain  amT 
the  continent  could  not  be  effected,  by  the  ingenuity  of  our  mer^- 
chants  conspiring  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  ail  Emrope,  it 
^em^  evident  tbit  the  efibrta  of  the  British  government  ib^  die' 
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es^lMwiori  ol  ts^  coijd  not  but  be  ffo^ufet^im^  •  IMr^interfeii' 
tioBL could  Qidy  be  miachievoiiay  by  gtying/publicUy  to  tbo«e  cwt^. 
]iMrcialinMniOtioii«y  whiob  depeoded  for.ttieir  succcm  on- the  most, 
impenetmble  conceftlment.  It  may  therefore  be  pntnuaed,  that 
the  strange  meaaure  of  licensing^  to  an  mdefioite  ambont,  die  iin«^ 
ports  from  all  quarters,  ivnQcompanied,. aS;  itt  peeMsar^y  "wmr  ^7 
aoiy  9e<:Mrity  for  the  export  of  our  own  nanufoctupef  or  prclducc^  .^jas- 
es^torted  from  pur  cabiqet  b^  some  comipercial  tfp^cukters;  or^t, 
l^t,  tbet  the  perseverance  m  the  ei^^erimentt  n^ilfastandfig  '#ie 
yariQus .distresses  wbich.it h^  opcasioQed,.is  il^.be  ^tributed.to  dicr 
importMvity  of.  such. intcvested  advisees.  ,.:  ,  i 

Kesp«ctin£  the  nMMce..  and ,  tendeofyt  qf  thesfs  Uceacen,.  the  aa- 
thoTy  with  wbomi  we  are;  at  ff[fii9ieoi9CWfMf  hRI  .added  noting  ta 
the^.genecal  reasoniog  wbi^  W<|)  baye  almedy^  addui^ed;  buthi^i 
knowledge  of  comjneixiil  .affairs,. hM  furnished  {h|m  with  some, 
additional  illi^trtUMis  wifacfs^  bty, which,  that,  r^sAopiog  is  s^pr 
ported.  He  describes  wi4)  ipUffh  miqutepess  the  process^by  which, 
qur .  own  iQ«tr^nlent^  .im  easplojied  ^  (hutiows  mjviry ;  he  copro-. 
borate%^.3£)  the.^tatemeftt  that^  '  in^,i;oucs^(g»f  thejear  1810,. 
not  less  ttmi  tbirty-seyw  He§9fl8  pro^rided;  with  amb  licefices  safely : 
arrived,  from  Aijchai^,  in^the  .ports  of  Holland^  jfd^  chie%M^i^ 
Qavfd  stores.'  He  idiews  that  whilst  British  ventures  in  the  .Baltic 
tnide  were  chiM^ged,  with  anx  enormous  insurance  which,  after  all,: 
wasb^  no  means  commensurate  with  the  risk  incurred  by.  the  un- 
derwiiters,  the  enemy  was  6UM>lied|  thrpii^b  the  aid  of  our  iicaK:es,^ 
at acompajratively  small  expenfse:  bepause  the  det^tipn  of  Brir- 
tishf.  property,  on  board  a  vessel  captured  by  the  .enemy,  vi^as 
followed  by  the  Ipss  of  ship  ai^  rCaigo;  whiut  jthe  only,  penalty 
imposed  by  us  on  the  licensed  .Reader,  whendetsoned  ijuiconsie-. 
qi^apce  of  abusii^  his  pi?vilege,|,was  the.necescity  of  dispoaiog  of 
his  cargo  at  the  British  market.  He  appeals.  (p».36>,in  proqf,  of, 
the  general  advuutages  derived  by  for^^  ppwers^^on^  Qur»  mistaken, 
policy,  ,to  the  l$ite  commercial  r/^ulations  puhli^i^dthy.t^ia  coMrts 
qf  Bu^  and  X)enspark ;  of  which  it  is  perfec^y  manliest,  that, 
'  the  r^l  ob^t  is  to  protect  and  ^eipure,  to  jtlie.  enem^.ith^  trade,, 
which,'' with^fthe  aid  of  British  licencesi  would  be  qqite  annihi- 
lated/ and  be  c^ontends  tliat,  '  whilst,  we  have  submitted  to.  evils, 
of  this  magIiit^d^>.w^  have  in  f^  great  measure,  failed  iu  the  main, 
qbje^^t  fpr,  which,,  ijt  is  pr^^uu^i^  the  licence. y^ystQm.  >vas  esta- 
blished.'. ,        ..  ,»,  .  /      .      i.t    ' 

The  untoward  events  pf, the  last  two.year^  cQ«dd.  not  fail  .tOr 
110^9.  Vi^ry  considerably,  tbie  piiq^jpf  all  the  arl^les  usually  im-. 
ported, into. this  country ;  and;  die.^xteut  pf  this  rise,«which  threat- 
ened us  wfdi  a  dearth, of  tlie  materials  absoUitely  necessary /or  thei 
construction,  and  eguipsp^ygqf.pi^'^navy,  i^ay  be  sppposed.^^haye^ 
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ibeen  tfa6  .chief  condidemtion  which  induced,  oui*  gbvernitoeiit  to 
«dop^  in  1808^  the  licence  system.  Whether  .the  emergency  way 
«uch  as  to  demand  a  temporary  recourse  to  such  new  and  extraor* 
dinary  measures,  it  is  needless  to  inquire;  but  it  is  notorious  that^ 
.through  the  medium  t>f  the  hcence  trade,  we  were,  during  the  two 
•ix)llowing  years,  inundated  and  overwhelmed  by  an  unparalldefi 
excesrof  imports;  that  the  prices  at  which  these  imports  were 
sold  were  inadequate  to  repay  the  first  cost  of  the  articles  adde^  lb 
the  enormous  freights  eiracted  by  the  foreign  carriers ;  that  a  gen6» 
j-al  rdiiance  on  the  protection  attributed  to  licences  produced  very 
extensive  specuktiohs  ill  the  export  of  British  and  colonial  pjro*- 
duce;  that  fleets  fhus  laden  have  been  successively  confiscated; 
.and  that  whilst,  hi  consequence  of  ^is  state  of  things,  the  amount 
of  duties  on  our  custom^hduse  books  has  appeared  to  indicate  aa 
AiBusual  prosperity  in  our  national  commerce,  the  real  situation  of 
^e  meicantile  wcdid  has  been,aBLd  is,  calamitous  beyond  all  former 
examfde. 

We  vrill  not  follow  the  author  through  his  laboured  discussion 
of  the  modifications  by  which  the  licence  system  might  have  been 
rendered  somewhat  less  injurious;  nor  examine  his  remarks  on  the 
various  concurr^it  accidents  which  introduced,  into  all  tibe  various 
branches  of  our' commerce,  one  general  spirit  of  adventurous  spe- 
culation ;  but  will  proceed  to  state  the  opinion  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  his  principal  wish  to  promulgate ;  namely,  that  the  un- 
favourable state  of  our  foreign  exchanges ;  die  actual  depreciatioa 
of  our  ctnrrency ;  and  the  extravagant  price  of  bullion,  are  the  ne« 
cessary  consequences  of  the  system  which  we  have  been  considerr 
ing ;.  and  that,  so  long  as  this  system  shall  continue,  the  resumption 
of  cash  ptq^ments  by  the  Bank  must  be  impossible.  We  wiH 
endeavour  to  exhibit,  very  briefly,  the  substance  of  the  reasonipg 
employed  by  the  author  in  support  of  his  opinions,  which  do  not 
exactly  coincide  with  any  wfaKh  have  been  enteitained,  either  by 
the  advocates,  or  by  flie  opponents  of  the  Restriction  Bill. 

He  admits  that  the  doe^ine  of  the  balance  of  payments  rests 
on  a*  most  suspicious  foundation ;  he  also  admits,  that  the  question^ 
wfaeUier  the  issues  of  Bank  paper  be  excessive,  is  oue,  which  he 
cannot  undertake  to  deckle ;  but  he  is  disposed  to  think  that  the 
greatly  increased  amount  of  taxes  imposed,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  atid  regularly  paid  to  government,  may  liave  required  a  cour 
siderable  augment  of  the  circulating  medium;  and  that  the  metair 
lie  part  of  that  medium  which  has  disappeared,  having  been  re* 
•placed  by  paper^  the  total  value  of  this  paper,  great  as  itunques* 
tionably  is,  may  possibly  be  only  sufiicient  for  the  regular  w^nts  of 
the  cpuntry.  The  extent  of  these  wants  cannot  be  exactly  knowi^ 
consequently  the  excess  of  paper  can  pnly  be  inferred  from  the 
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•fate  of  oar  fordgn  ezdbaages,  Ae  piice  of  InilKon,  Sic  fluit  it  to 
«ayy  from  those  ^eots,  wlHch,  if  it  existed,  it  WQuld  be  likely  to 
produce — or  from  the  injudicioiis  mlies  adopted  by  the  DiBectort 
of  «die  Bank,  &c.  Sic. 

'  Bat  be  imsists  &at  the  test  of  our  foieigD  ^ohaoges^is  fas  finon 
promg  ^e  excess  of  our  papor  currency,  wfaSst  it 'affords  coDda- 
^ive  evidence  in  fiivowr  of  his  opinion^  The  Bank  Eestricten 
'Bill  was  passed  in  February  1797«  Now  it  af^peavs,  by  «  table  of 
-die  montUy,  as  well  as  yearly,  rates  ef  excban^.  on  Hamboigh^ 
^t,  from  th^  commenoenient  of  that  year.to  the  >ckae  ai  iaiO»  a 
period  of  foarteen  years,  the  rate  of  die  general  areiage  ooiacidea 
almost  exactly  widi  the  jwr,  a  oomcid^ce,  iivhich  proves  diaft  the 
os^iQations  of  the  exchange  continued  to  compensate  eedi  other, 
m^twiyistanding  Ae  ^onslaat  agency  of  a  cause  wAiob  oo^t  to 
have  depressed  the  balance  more  and  more  below  <the  luie  of  eqai- 
iibrium.  it  is  ^farther  renaarkaUe  that  during  nearly  fivie  "of  these 
years,  <i.  e  from  January  1803  to  September  1808,)  in  spite  of  a 
progressive  incirease  of  our  paper  ciuvemgr,  from  Id  J  to  J8  mil- 
jionsy  the  exchange  contimwd  to  be  Avoarable  to  ws^conntiy. 
Satin  the  last  mentioned  year,  the  system  oi  licences  was  adopt- 
•ed^  and  in  the  month  of  October  of  die  same  year,  the  exchange 
-began  to  experience  a  progressive  depression,  which  continued 
almost  without  interrujition  tffl  the  month  of  March  of  the  pre^ 
-sent  year  i-81 1,  when  it  amounted  to  about  30  per  cent  ia  oiher 
iwords,  every  pound  sterling  of  our  present  cusrency,  invested  in 
ifae  purchase  of  a  bill  on  Haari»tti^>  has  been  dqprecialed  by 
-dbotlt  one*diird  q€  its  value. 

* '  S(ich  a  depreciation  might  oertmidy  result,  and  has  often  msnlted 
(rotn  a  disordf^^  currency;  but  it  is  admitted  that  at  kaista  pait 
of  it  mafy  be  produced  hy  an  imaatund  state  of  oommevee. '  It 
•cann<yt  be  denied  that  at  present  tradeis  shaken  to  its  frnmdations. 
^hat  rewoning4herefoiie  whi<^  is  the  most  inoontestiUe,  when  ap- 
plied to  die  commercial  intercourse  €if  ^tions  who  are  pennitted 
«o  ststtisfytbeii^  respective  wants  by  mutuaUv  bartering  the  produce 
of  dieir  supei4UQUs  labour,  may  be  totally  iaappli(;able  to  a  state 
t}f  Ae  world,  in  which  the  kiterestf  and  passions  of  nearfy  one 
^quaiter  of  th^  globe  are  sacvifieed  to  the  caprices  lof  a  single  man. 
iHe  decreed  that  the  ports  of  the  fiuropean  continent  sboiild  be 
closed  against  the  exports  of  Great  Britain ;  «iid  our  usaihets,  for 
a  time,  became  glutted  with  the  pvodace.of  our  fisbsries,  of  oor 
cdlonies,  and  of  our  manufacturing  industry^  The  resolution  of 
^  Spanish  peninsula,  by  •opening  to  us  an  -access  to  the  Sonth 
American  markets,  relieved  us  from  a  part  of  our  superiuities; 
and,  perhaps,  ratksr  increased  oar  customary  supply  of.  the  pre- 
cious metaW;  but  at  the  same  tipi^,  atiH  frirlher  augmoBtad  our 
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r^iiiidiQee  of  trans-AtbuiliR  camnwHilky.  I^  ipe  PM^tfNWfi 
pas^iye,  or  persevered  ia  tbe  in^asures  qf  pr^li^oii  ^bich  ye  j^ 
for  a  i^omept.adopted,  the  nortfaem  nations  must  W^  l)^  m- 
duced  to  t}^e  nece^ity  of  iiaploripg  admif^w  tQ  oiir  pf^ifs  .«ya  p^r 
owu  terms ;  but  we  relieved  tbeo^  fyom  ijpat  ^u^fpepsi^,  ]^y  Sfj^U^it^ig 
iill4  b/'ibipg  tbem  to  aec€|>t  the  ^i^i^C^ges  of  the  Britiab  mar)^, 
^fu:coi»p^ied  by  aoy  pledge  oi  reciprocal  jbeioubiSis.  la  it^  lb§P^ 
um^redible  that  the  numerioi^  dem^ida  of  thia  c^m^i  Qcca^oij^ 
•by  eucb  a  tpade^  gnd  by  the  simult^eeiM  ^^eosi^  atteodi^g  9Hr 
JKulit^ry  fmd  naval  joperationsy  siboidd'b^ve  proiiupedra  p^rmapeptfy 
wifavourMiiie  stale  of  ^liomgt^^  ex^a^.;  m  ^^tmy^B^  iW 
ia  tbe  pfice  qf  Mliw^wdaxi«\rcesfi»l»d^:depr«9ii^^  /c^^fiViih 
•^B^i^y?    .  • 

^c^  Iwo  oluecttpiis  niay^  started;  tl^^; first. Pfwat  tb^  fimtf 
#ild  tbe  0efsoiid  against  thp  inference. 

It  mfiy  be  Mid  tb«t  tbe  report^  of  ^  Ipi^ffi^r  Gm^rvH  pf  <b|p 
.Cqs0«8,  pre$eti4^  t^  tbe  ^Ilion  X^^oinimttecv  'm^^  ^^i^9m^ 
Able  Maoce  o^  0wc  i^r^de  mik  tbe  contineK^  dm^  the  .§K4|  i^ii^ 
ISO^t,^,  7,3,  wad  9^  9tfiomUog,  e?ea  i^  c^i^Mt^  W  dlff  ^ 
vaplipes ojf  ^ e^t^p^rtsmdimporj^,  to  S,^OQ/^V>lf.(^ 9f^m  v^y^m^ 

xdi^laliioiia^  Mr.  {rvi^g  f^r^ iipdeed ijpiiiwi^a/^^  Ijnia^tb^l/^ 
{^omds:  of  eiiefa  calcufelmts  lausjt  be  defective.  IJie  ^^Htijifs  .f^ 
ibe  Ciiiloai4ioiufte  can  4)^  Daconi  4he  rai^Mpt:  of  iPS^Htf^  9€tM)^ 
racM^i^ ;  tb^  oeonot , specify  the  HuiQber  of  c^ifigom  .eiif^^,b|SP 
ijb^  entisffpraae  laf  <lhe  eaemy's  cvmss»x» ;  or  hk^y^tQ  tj^^.by  tbjs 
i^olbmipnof  ^  fore^  captaii^ ;  or^  dfilj^i^^  by  ar^rious^^Qoid^^ 
m4h(9  JBiiateic,  ^uinog  ;tbe  w^iM^r  qf  18QQ,  tlm  Jbst  y^f^/m  1^  afU 
4«iaad  pari«|d.  Neiimr^  d^Qgh  tbey  tidily,  r^ctfe  tbe  s^m^flAPf  fi)f 
^oods  4dj]ped  £>r  e#pevtation>^^<:a«L  tbey.eiwmcusH^  Ae<WHMfititii^ 
jpiQ^scated  k  f^mfga  parts,  or  jdiose  which,  tbo«^  ^ved  f;^(W 
.ee^iu^str^dea,  arestiU  lynig in  our  wareh^H^es^t HetigoJimi.  Yf^ 
^  these  (^ticulars  must  cqme  into  our  e^M^mut  ;■  4^e  eBAQjM^t  ^^f 
rittpORts^  iMad^  a  fneight,  scaiic^  Jkas  ^i|)fpsiye  ibip  the  wp$^ 
themselves,  which  we  have  cftiitmeted  la.ps^ ;  aod.tbal'Qf  th^«^ 
j»orta  yhich  bave  been  i^eaUy  amiable  io  discba^e  ^  su$:b  df!fo^> 
must  be  compared,  before  we  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  \h^  h^r 
Japce,  Vifhifik  our  'CusteaiJiouae  reports  uadoubt^y  ^ioal^,  but 
.copoeK^iqg  which  the  list  of  ban^rwptcjtt^  '(a  4ocument  .eguaPj^ 
•^official)  sappc^ars  to  igive  a  veiy  idiftereot  testimony. 

Tbe  objection  against  theiqfeiieuoe  is^  i  tl^t  .a  losing  trade  jsm^ 
jdwaysjtend.to  correa  itself ;  tbattherefc^e  thie,mifavo9rab)e  ^ymp- 
to^s  \Khdiqh  it  ^woduces,  qm  ower  be  peirmaoent,  and  .d)at  a  lop^ 
tcontituimce  pf  those  symptoms  isaproctf  tbatithe  i^sea^  jsi^is^^ 
jfrom  an  eiccesa  of  x^unwnc^i  T4>  »lhis  it  is  .ansivered,  ^atif  ibis 
v.^  Q  Q  ^  reasoning 
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•reasoning  be  conformable  to  gentral  experience,  it  is  because,  aSi 

extravagant  rate  of  exchange  is  capable  of  being  checked  by  the 

•transfer  of  bullion ;  and  a  high  price  of  bullion  by  an  increased  irt-» 

'portatidn  of  it,  in  return  for  some  other  article.     But  it  may  be 

safely  afitrmed,  that  in  this  country  bullion  is,  at  present,  really 

<scarce,  and  that  an  increased  supply  of  it,  except  to  a  very  limited 

•amount,  is  unattainable.    The  country  from  which  Europe  derives 

its  principal  yearly  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  is  glutted  with 

our  manufactures;  at  that  market,  therefore,  bullion  is  become 

much  dearer  than  usual  with  reference  to  those  articles,  by  means 

of  which  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  purdiase  it.    The 

'losses  of  the  tradersta  South  America  cannot  bedoublbd,  after  the 

application  addressed  to  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  by 

•this,  as  well  as  by  other  branches  of  commerce.     It  may  be  said, 

that  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  other  places,  coidd  furnish  a 

^sufficient  supply  for  all  our  purposes.    They  certainly  could,  if  we 

•were  able  to  convey  to  them  an  equivalent  return ;  but  that  is  im- 

^ractiicrable.     Every  post  which  arrives  from  the  continent  announ- 

eesf  the  execution  of  Buonaparte's  anti-commercial  decrees,  and 

evinces  the  insufficiency  of  mercantile  artifice  when  opposed  to  hb 

'absolute  power,  and  unremitting  vigilance.    That  some  British  ma* 

nufactures,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  colonial  produee,  intro* 

>duced  alm(>st  insensibly,  and  through  a  variety  of  small  and  unsus* 

pected  channels  did,  for  a  time,  obtain  adtnittance  to  the  continen* 

t^l  markets,  is,  indeed,  indicated  by  the  recorded  rates  of  exchange. 

'Some  clandestine  traffic  in  these  Articles  may  still  exist ;  and  tend  to 

cheeky  in  some  measure,  that  drain  of  the  precious  metals,  which  la 

daily  becoming  moi^  formidable,  and  of  which  the  existence  ia 

proved  by  the  depreciation  of  our  paper.    That  paper  is  deprecf* 

•ated  with  reference  to  all  other  articles,  as  well  as  to  gold  and  ail- 

vei*,  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  but  tlie  assertion  is  manifiestly  oih 

true,  with  respect  to  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  which  the  nomK 

nal  value  has  not  even  experienced  that  degree  of  rise,  which  might 

have  been  expected  from  the  natural  efi'ect  of  increased  taxatiOQ ; 

and  it  [H'obably  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  article  df 

•which  the  deamess  is  at  all  proportionate  to  that  of  the  prectoot 

metals. 

This  slight  sketch  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  explain  those  pe» 
culiar  opinions  of  the  autnor,  whibh  are  connected  with  the  much 
litigated  question  with  respect  to  our  circulation.  His  concluding 
advice  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words : 

*^The  only  effectual  means  of  remedying  the  various  evils  which  at 
present  exikt,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
its  circulatine  medium,  and  its  finances,  is  to  regulate  our  commercial 
^relations  by  the  maxims  of  a  more  vigorous  and  decisive  line  of  policy. 
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As  the  prdbibitory  system,  which  is  now  so  rigidly  enforced  oo  the  eon-» 
tinent,  precludes  us  from  the  benefits  of  any  export  trade  to  it,  it  is  ifl7 
dispensably  requisite,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  counteract  this  evil, 
by  opposing  to  it  similar  measures. — Ifi  however,  any  exception  b^ 
tnade  to  the  general  plan  ofclosing  our  ports  against  all  importations  from 
those  countries,  where  our  exports  are  not  admitted,  it  should  be  confined 
to  the  admission  uf  such  articles  only  as  are  of  indispensable  necessity. 
There  are  but  few  commodities  which  we  could  not  procure  from  other 
places,  with  which  we  should  at  the  same  time  have  th6  full  benefit  of 
a  reciprocity  of  commerce ;  aiid  there  can  be  no  doUbt,  that,  by  judh- 
eious  arrangements,  we  might,  in  a  very  short  period,  render  ourselves 
completely  iadependa&t  of  the  Baltic  powerB.-r-Pm-suing  that  course  of 
commercial  policy  whijph  the^peculiar  circumstances  of  ihe. country  ap* 
pear  so  urgently  to  require,  we  should  admit 
trade,  and  limit  the  importations  from  those  < 
exports  find  admittance,  deviating  from  this 
absolute  necessity."   Should  such  measures  fa 
as  to  a  general  commerce,  they  would  at  h 
injurious  balance  against  this  country,  which 
importations  from  the  continent.     They  woi 
eminently  conducive  to  the  Ve-instateraent  ol 
of  exchange,  and  would  reduce  the  preset  y    ^  _ 

which  has  been  principally  ocoasiooed  by  its  great  depression.  The  ap- 
parent depreciation  in  our  paper  currency  would  be  corrected,  afnd  iU 
relative  value  would  soon  be  nearly,  or  quite  equalized  with  tlieinr 
trinsic  value  of  the  precious  metals.'  ^ 

On  the  first  of  tlie  two  pamphlets  with  which  we  have  been  oc^ 
Cttpiedy  we  have  very  litde  to  remark.  Ilie  writer's  arguments^  ad^ 
mitting  the  correctness  of  the  premises,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  information,  we  are  unable  to  controvert,  ane  fairly  deduced,  and 
his  expressions,  though  earnest  and  vehement,  are  not  intemperat)e; 
The  only  passage  which  we  must  except  frotn  this  generalcom*- 
mendation,  occurs  in  p. -61,  where  he  deduces  the  licence  trade 
from  the  orders  in  council,  and  represents  it  as  ^  the  legitimate  ofl^ 
spring  of  that  unnatural  measnre,'-*-as  *■  deeply  imbued  with  the  be^ 
rooUtary  taint  of  the  parent  stock,  fitc.'  We  entirely  object  to  this 
metiipborical  filiation.  We  admit  that  our  govsemment,  when  they 
i9$ortod  the  defiance  of  the  enemy,  and  subjected' his  coasts  to  the 
blockade  which  he  bad  proclaimed  against  ours,  reserved  to  them:^ 
selves  die  privilege  of  excepting,  from  the  general  interdict^the 
commerce  of  those  iieutrals  who  should  acquire  a  claim  to  such  in*- 
dulgenoe  by  vindicating  die  just -rights  of  neutrality;  But  w^  deny 
that  any  modification  of  a  measure  which  'we  are  sttil  mclmed  to 
consider  as  wise  and  dignified,  and  which  certainly  breathed'  a  spi- 
xit  of  open  and  undisguised  hostility,  can  be  faiiiy  assimilated  to  a 
«^stem  whicb  is  de»ciSied  as  a  tissue  of  simulanon  and  dissimulai- 
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tion,  itfid  as  tending  to  imderntine  the  foundations  of  justice,  and 
of  mdral  feeling. 

The  k6cond  panfipfilet  possesses  the  sihgulsfr  tnetit  of  preservings 
{hroughodL  thd  same  ilnpresuming  tone  which  is  eihployed  in  the 
preface,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  information,  though  not  al- 
ivays  happily  arranged;  and  the  author  appears  to  have  studied, 
ivith  much  attention,  the  interest  andpolicy  of  the  northern  powers, 
particularly  of  Russia ;  and  to  have  suggested  the  most  probaUe 
means  of  counteracting  the  influenee  of  France  m  that  part  of  £u- 
rope^  On  the  much  contested  subject  of  our  currency,  his  argn* 
inents,  ws  think,  are  sometimes  embarrassing^  but  by  no  means 
conclusive.  We  kno\V  not  how  to  defend  the  alleged  amount  of 
ijdr favourable  balance  of  trade  against  his  objections;  and  We  are 
hot  sure,  that  even  by  establishing  the  alleged  aihount  of  it,  \**e 
iihould  satisfactorily  refute  his  principal  position.  Mr.  Irving  h^s 
stated  (App.  Bui.  Com.  No.  73.)  the  favourable  balances  on  our 
whole  trade,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1800,  as  forming  an 
aggregate  of  fifty  millions ;  which  gives  an  annual  average  of  tea 
millions.  It  is  to  b^  observed,  however,  tliat  in  his  estimate,  be 
considers  the  freight  as  principally  paid  to  British  ship-owners. 
Kow,  it  has  been  asserted  by  authority,  that  the  frei^t  alone, 
>A^hich  was  paid  to  forieigners  in  1810,  amounted  to  five  millions: 
and  that,  during  the  same  year,  our  foreign  expenditure  did  not  fall 
short  of  eleven  millions.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we  have 
4>ttr  doubts,  whether  the  national  income  is,  ih  fact,  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  pecuniary  means  of  defraying  the  national  expenditure. 
If  this  be,  indeed,  our  situation;  if,  notwithstanding  all  the 
boasted  advantages  of  our  improved  agriculture,  it  be  necessary  for 
us  to  send  out  annually  about  seven  millions  in  bulUon  or  coin  for 
the  purchase  of  Ivbeat;  if  our  military  expenses  must  also  be  de- 
^yed  by  a  constant  emission  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  if  our 
stock  of  bullion  cannot  be  annually  replenbhed ;  it  certainly  fol- 
lows that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  die  adoption  of  the  remedy 
recommended  by  our  author,  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  restriction 
bill  woold  not  have  enabled  us  to  persevere  with  impunity  in  a  trade 
which  he  represents  as  eiqually  disadvanta^ous  and  immoral.  Bat 
«o  far  only,  ia  our  estimation,  do  his  ai^umefits  warrant  bis  eott- 
clasion.  If  the  eiSlax  of  tfie  precious  metals  be  rendered,  bj  oar 
own  impolitic  acts,  more  rapid  than  its  inflax,  let  us  resolve  to 
tidopt  a  more  rational,  system  of  policy  ^btcb  will  stop  the  dnnn. 
JBut  why  couple  diis  resolution  with  a  manifest  absiurdity  ?  Why 
issue  promissory  notes,  of  which  the  payment  is  known  to  be  im^ 
|>ossiUe,  and  dedared  to  be  illegal  i  Why  cafl  Aat  mimey  wkidk 
•IS  circuhtting  credit;  which,  becanse  it  tis  so,  is  sub^t  to  indefi^ 
^te  variations  of  price;  and  why  alter,  by  means  of  dib  misnomer^ 
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the  Iq^mM«  abd  4e6mte  meaam^of  vdtte? — Bi^  it  ib-  time  i^ 
take  lefive  of  our  aii^hor^  and'  6f  a  questioiiy  the'  real  merits  of* 
irhich  must aoon  be  placed  out  of  die  reaeKof  ooatiroversjr  by,tbd^ 
iuiierrii^[  test  of  experience. 


AjaT.  XI    Psffch^  mth  other  Poems.    By  tfie  ble  Mrs;  Henrj; 
Tighe^  large  4to.  pp.  314.    Longman.    London.     181k        ' 

^  I  ^HB  poem  from  wbkh  tUs  volume  takes  its  tide>  though  hither^ 
"^  to  unpublished,  was,  as  the  editors  inform,  us,  printed  foi^ 
l^rivate  cireubtion  aome^  yeaars  ago.  The  d^atb  of  the  author 
veiy  naturally  suggested  to  her  friends  the  idea  of  more  widely 
dimising  these  memorials  of  her  taste  and  tdents;  ai^  the  admi* 
cation  which  the  Legend  of  Love  is  known  to  have  excited  withia 
tbe  limited  sphere  of  its  previous  existence,  no  less  naturally  renders 
it,  en  its  public  i^earance,  an  object  of  curious  attention  to  the 
teiric. 

With  the  poem,  the  editors  have  reprinted  a  preface,  which  the 
author  originally  prefixed  to  it,  and  which  is  expknatory  of  hep 
general  des^.  This  was  no  other  thaii  to  shadow  forth,  under  the 
guise  of  a  tale^  altered  fron>  the  ancient  and  beautiful  apologue  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  virtuous  love.  Mrs> 
Ti^e  heae  professes  her  despair  of  af&rding  luiiversal  satisfaction 
even  to  the  small  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  indu%ent  circle  of 
readers  whom  she  was  addressing  ,*  and  diis,  from  ber  conscious* 
Bess  that  there  were  some  among  diem,  to  whom  all  allegorical 
writii^  was  distasteful.  She  does  not,  however^  stop  to  examine 
the  justice  of  die  prejudices  entertained  by  pehons  of  this  disposi* 
ttott ;  nop  are  we,  on  our  part,  inclined  to  fevive  the  discussion  of 
a  question  which  the  commentatprs  and  critics  oh  Spenser  have 
'  discussed  to  satiety.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  us  that  those 
writers  a£ford  few  clear  ideas  on  tbe  manner  in  which  an  allegorical 
representation  of  moral  truth  may  best  aim  to  produce  its  effect; 
or,  in  other  words,  at  the  exact  object  and  properties  of  this  species 
of  composition;  and,  since  from  the  due  resolution  of  that  question 
must  be  derived  the  only  test  by  which  the  merit  of  a  particular  in- 
dividual of  the  species  can  be  decisively  tried,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  bestowing  on  it  a  few  words. 

According  to  popular  con<ieption,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
poetic  allegories  of  the  moral  kind,  is  that  they  add  fresh  attractive- 
ness to  the  lessoneof  virtue  and  practical  wisdom,  by  clothing  tlijsm 
in  all  the  mii^Ied  fascinations  of  narrative  and  poetry.  Pure  and 
|ust  sientinttfits^  it  is  supposed,  when  thus  set  fordi^  recommend 
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themselves  to  the  fancy  by  the  accompaniment,  and  to  Ae  memory 
by  the  association  of  complicated  incident,  and  brilliant  de8cri{>>' 
tion.  But,  though  it  may  be  allowed  that  compositions  of  dus 
class  are  not  ill  calculated  to  serve  the  general  purpose  of  con-: 
veying  pleasure  and  instruction,  we  greatly  doubt  whedier  the 
vulgar  notion  of  die  process  by  which  ^  operation  is  effected,  be 
correct.  It.  is  not  quite  appiffent  to  us  diat  the  excellence  of  suck 
compositions  in  practice,  exactly  coincides  with  their  excellence  ia 
theory. 

The  perfection  of  allegorical  poetry,  as  indeed  of  all  ornamented 
narrative,  must,  to  a  great  degree,  obviously  consist  in  its  graphicaP 
truth  and  vigour  :-^in  the  creative  and  realizing  bcvlty  of  the  poet; 
— in  the  skill  with  which  he  infuses  life  and  individuality  into  all 
his  scenes  and  figures.  It  can  hardly  be  demed,  therefore,  that,  so 
far  as  immediate  and  powerful  impression  is  concerned,  the  effect 
produced  on  us  by  the  productions  referred  to,  is  proportional,  not 
to  our  perception  and  recognition  of  their  emblemati<lal  character, 
but  rather  to  our  forgetfulness,  or  at  least,  to  our  neglect,  of  that 
circumstance.  For  the  time,  we  surrender  x)ur  minds  to  the  belief 
of  their  actual  and  literal  truth.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  affirmed 
that  the  illusion  ever  is,  or  can  be  complete ;  but  merely,  that,  ta 
the  force  of  the  illusion,  whatever  it  be,  the  interest  excited  must 
generally  bear  a  given  relation;  and,  by  consequence,  tiiat  the 
poetical  effectiveness  of  the  story  is,  thus  iur,  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  its  didactic  tendency.  No  man,  of  the  most  ordinary  sen- 
sibility, ever  read  the  noble  description,  in  Spenser,  of  the  single 
combat  between  the  Redcross  Knight  and  the  Saracen  Sansjoy, 
who  could  allow  himself  to  reflect  that,  by  this  visible  battle,  with 
all  its  picturesque  circumstances  of  prelude,  was  symbolized  a  con- 
flict purely  mental,  or  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  a  Christian  be- 
tween the  principles  of  religion  and  infidelity.  The  same  remark 
may  be  exemplified  with  respect  to  the  splendid  portrait  of  Prince 
Arthur,  on  his  first  rencounter  with  Una. 

*  Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofty  crests 
A  bunch  of  hairs  discolour'd  diversely, 
With  sprinkled  pearl  and  gold  full  richly  drest, 
Did  shalce,  and  seem'd  to  dance  for  jollity ; 
Like  to  an  almond-tree  ymounted  high 
On  top  of  green  Selinis  all  alone, 
With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily, 
Whose  tender  locks  do  trefinble  every  one 
At  every  little  breath  that  under  heaven  is  blown/ 

Surely  it  is  impossible  that  any  mind,  endowed  with  a  capacity 
to  feel  die  beauties  of  such  exquisite  imagery,  or  to  appreciate  the 
rest  of  the  description,  should  divert  its  regante  from  this  sfdeudid 
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picture  of  a  kii%ht  of  the  old  romance,  to  the  abstract  or  mental 
qualify  of  magnificence,  which  it  was  professedly  designed  to  per* 
sonify. 

Passion,  indeed,  must  have  its  pauses.  The  glow  of  enthusiasm 
will  intermit  or  subside ;  and,  in  a  lucid  interval,  we  may  exercise 
our  curiosity  in  exploring  the  latent  virtues  of  the  *  fairy-fiction' 
which  has  hitherto  only  delighted  our  senses.  Yet,  undoubtedly,  . 
it  still  remains  a  question  whether  the  poetic  interest  produced  by 
an  allegorical  composition  has  the  effect  of  conciliating  us  to  the 
moral  lessons  deposited  beneath;  nor  does  it  furnish  any  answer  to 
say  that,  after  we  have  ceased  to  be  interested  by  the  composition 
as  a  narrative  or  a  poem,  we  are  at  leisure  to  profit  by  it  as  a  dis* 
course  on  ethics.  Even  this  remark,  however,  is  l^ss  than  the 
truth.  The  admiration  inspired  by  the  perusal  of  such  a  work, 
will  generally  remain  in  sufficient  strength  to  indispose  the  mind  for 
the  business  of  tortqring  it  by  analysis.  We  shall  always  be  slow 
to  decompound  a  gem  which,  in  its  crystallize^  state,  is  of  such 
eminent  beauty'. 

It  may  peiiiaps  .be  said  that,  after  all,  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  preserve  moral  truth  by  embalming  it  in  rich  and  immortal  verse. 
Thus  maxims  of  great  practical  importance,  we  shall  be  told, 
are  potentially,  though  not  actually,  retained  in  the  memory  of 
mankind;  and,  though  seldom  sought,  it  is  at  least  known  where^ 
when  wanted,  they  may  be  found.  . 

Those,  however,  who  may  be  inclined  to  mtge  this  argument^ 
should  reflect  on  the  eittreme  simplicity  even  of  the  most  refined 
morality  which  it  is  within  the  competence  of  allegory  to  inculcate. 
To  delineate  in  language  the  subtle  essences  and  exquisite  play  of 
the  more  delicate  among  the  mental  afFectionsi — ^to  exemplify  the 
principles  of  ethical  wisdom  in  tb^r  application  to  the  numberless  . 
exigences  of  social  life, — ^is  a  task,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  difficult 
of  execution;  but  which  it  would  be  no  more  possible  to  accom- 
plish by  the  gross  machinery  of  continued  personi^cation,  than 
to  dissect  an  eye  with  a  pick-axe.  Whenever,  accordingly,  al* 
legory  ventures  beyond  the  limits  of  truism  and  common-place, 
it  is  found  to  become  incomprehensible,  and  must  consequent* 
ly  be  useless.  It  has  been  made  an  objection  to  Spenser, 
that  ^  his  moral  lies  too  bare;'  yet  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decy- 
pher  the  emblems  even  of  Spenser,  nor  was  that  admirable  writer 
himself  unaware  of  their  occasional  obscurity.  '  Knowing,'  he 
observes  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  '  how  doubtfully  all 
allegories  may  be  construed ;  and  this  booke  of  mine,  which  I  have 
entitled  The  Faery  Queene,  being  a  continued  Allegory,  or  darke 
conceit;  I  have  thought  good,  as  well  for  avoyding  of  gealons  ojn* 
nions  and  jmsconstructions,  as  sdso  for  your  better  light  in  readmg 
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thttpeof^  (bewog'ao  by  you  congmandedQ  to  diseov^*  imto  ysoa  Am 

raeral  inteiiUoii  and  meaaing,  which  iivtfae  whole  course  thereof 
have  fashioned/  If  the  quotation  be  in  other  respects  iHum- 
portant,  yet  oo  the  general  subject  at  lestel  of  all^^ical  wiitii^, 
the  jui^nieut  of  so  iUustrious  a  master  of  the  art  must  be  esteemed 
yiithout  appeal.  In  effect^  the  nmi^iraa  which  have  ever  been  in- 
telligibly enforced  in  this  species  of  composition>  will  proves  ob 
6xamiBatio%  to  be  not  more  momentous  than  they  are  trite.  Thail 
the  passions  are  good  servants  but  bad  Hnasters, — ^that  it  is  dai^r* 
oufr  to  dally  witk  temptation^ — that  it  is  the  part  of  folly  to  sacri- 
fice the  future  to  dbe  pfcsent^ — sueh  are  the  lessons  tam^  by 
allegory  ;-^le$soDSy  wbich^  indeed,  no  man  ^uffici^itly  feel»  and 
values,  hut  vuhiah,  so  far  as  the  mere  act  of  reminiscenee  is  €0»- 
cemed,  no  man.  surely  ever  foi^ets ;  lessons,  therefore,  which,  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  men,  would  be  of  the  highest  mommA, 
but  whicb,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  being  freservfd,  hardly  re- 
quire so  costly  a  r^ository  as  an  epic  poem. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  which  we  have  offered,  we  are  far 
fiom  affirming  the  utter  inefficacy  of  allegorical  writing  for  the  for- 
j^oses  which  it  professes  to  answer,  altboij^b  we  conceive  &al  it 
caa  answer  those  purposes  only  indirectly.  It  is  within  the  op- 
tion, as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  writer  to  apply  it  to  the  requisite 
use,  by  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  whic^  this  style  of 
composition  affords  him,  of  digressing  into  reflecdods  of  a  niond 
or  sentimental  cast.  The  attention  of  h^m  who  reads  such  produc- 
^#on»,  hasy  as  we  have  already  observed,  its  breathing-places.  In 
the  intervals  of  the  narratioii,  we  become  cahn ;  and  fuUy  per- 
ceive, and  not  without  a  somewhat  irksome  feeling,  tiioimsub- 
atunt^  and  J^air^  nature  of  the  pageant  al  which  we  have  been 
gazing.  During  these  Bftoments,  should  the  fabulist  em^oj  him- 
self in  presenting  us  witb  a  cold  analysis  of  his  owa  fietioas,— 
should  he  compel  us  carefully  to  thrid  back  the  mates  of  allegoiy, 
-I— he  would  nierdy  aggravate  our  dissatisfaction  into  disgust.  J3iut 
he  may  moralize,  we  apprehend,  in  a  happier  strain,  fionrowing 
a  hint  from  his  subject^  he  may  yet  forget  for  a  while  his  story ;  be 
may  come-  honoe  to  our  bosoms  with  some  intimate  and  loiichii^ 
sentiment,  and  may  thus  sweetly  lead  us  from  die  excitemeats  of 
gorgeous  description  or  perplexed  action  into  tbei  ttanquil  recesses 
of  contemplation.  By  this  device,  when  skilfully  practised,  be  not 
.  Miy  effects  his  main,  olyect  of  inspiring  tirtuous  emotions  and 
principles,  but,  at  the  same  tinse,  accomplishes  the  additional  sad 
of  relieving  and  consecjpientty  invigorating  our  atteatioA. 
•  AU  poetiy,  we  ai«e  sensible,. fumisbes  scope  for  the  occasioaal 
indulgence  of  the  museful  and  moralizing  wood.  But  the  ethical 
•ilcgoiy  must,  from  its  very  naUuls^  abowdin  tbese  Cscililies  be* 
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ybfi4  mo8t  6ihm  kinds  of  cotnpONtian ;  and  in  no  odier,  asstnredly, 
ar^  ^fre  mpj^ied  with  s0  ready  a  traosidon  from  the  i^leiidid  and 
picturesque  ^delineation  of  viaible  objects  to  the  developement  of 
tooral  tni^  and  die  expression  of  just  sentiment.  On  die  side  of 
all^goryy  the  regiom  of  sense  innnediately  adjoin^  if  we  maj  86 
deeeribe  it,  to  £dse  of  reason  and  philosophy,  and^  from  die  wiM 
And  Arabesque  wcesaetj  iA  fairy-land,  we  may  pass  at  once  into  ibit 
bowers  of  Acadeanis. 

:    Thesam, dien,  of  ouf  remarks  on  this  head,  is,  thattlie  c^pa^ 

IMilies  of  moral  fiible  are  limited;  diat  we  roust  not  ask  of  di^ 

^ffldbttlist,  f>n>foand  lectures  on  human  duty,  for  we  should  ask  mor^ 

libftn  he  had  die  means  of  giving ;  nor  an  elaborate  decon^  position 

ft>f  his  own  inventions  into  their  moral  elements,  for  we  diould  re^ 

jpmil  of  our  r^uest  if  gnmted ;  but  ttot  we  may  fairly  require  hitt 

<to  interspu^  his  i-elaticHi  with  general  and  interesting  reflections  oft 

Ike  great  truths  which  form  its  subject.    It  gives  us  pleasure  to  add 

diat,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  execution  of  the  work  before 

tt^,  Mrs.  Ilghe,  guided  perhaps  rather  by  taste  than  by  principle, 

weeaisto  have  formed,  respecting  the  nature  of  moral  aflegory,  nof- 

tiotia  ^milar  to  our  own.    Her  conception  was,  we  are  persuaded, 

jttst ;  and,  during  the  d>iirse  of  die  farther  strictures  which  we  are 

ttbout  to  dfer  on  her  work,  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  exam*- 

p^rmg,  by  an  instance  or  two,  the  manner  in  which  die  has  eai^  . 

«iod  that  conception  into  effect. 

The  fable>  which  forms  the  bdsis  of  the  present  poem>  is^  b^ 
yond  <bubt,  universally  knbw^  to  our  read^rd.  On  th^  particuli^ 
application  of  it  to  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  Iove>  we  Avouid  ol>- 
terve  diat  though  not,  we  believe,  new,  this  mode  of  adapting  the 
Blory  yet  seems  of  modem  origin.  In  what  sense  the  fable  wak 
edn^trued  by  the  ancmtHB,  does  tiot  ^pear  to  be  vei'y  exacdy 
known;  but  it  is  geneinHy  supposed  to  have  figured  some  species 
or  state  of  intercoafte  between  the  human  soUl  and  the  Deity. 
Ilie  ro^nance,  therefore,  or,  as  we  might  almost  venture  to  c^l  it, 
the  poem,  of  Apukius  en  the  subject,  ranks  with  that  mystical 
erda:  of  vnitmgs,  in  which  the  Various  workings  of  the  religious 
fMBssott  i^e  typified  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  an  amatory  attach^ 
ment ; — a  style  of  composition,  whiclr  has,  in  all  i^s,  captivated 
the  luxuriant  imaginations  of  Ihe  Orientai  rliapsodists,  fixmi  the 
Vedaati^philoBOpbeni  of  Hindostan,  to  the  Sufi-seet  lAf » Persia, 
-A  poetic  version  of  Ae  feble  of  Pfiyche,  constructed  on  this  princi- 
|rie,  appealed  in  English  ilbont  twenty  years  ago.  It  had  dve  cre- 
dit of  havii^  been  penned,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  a  gendemaii  of 
tN<lk'wkfa,  and,  though  dcddedty  inferior  to  the  poem  before  us, 
tbtis  not  ikrant  meiit.  > 
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Litde  doubt^  however,  can  be  entertsuned,  diat  a  better  use  is 
made  of  the  allegory  by  Mrs.  Tighe,  than  if  she  had  adopted  it 
in  its  original  sense.  That  it  is  possible  for  the  mystical  poetry 
to  be  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  profession,  devotional,  we  are  fully  iiKdined 
to  idmit.  But  by  many  of  those  who  have  cultivated  it,  the  veil  of 
sanctity  has  unquestionably  been  employed,  like  the  secresy  and  ae^ 
elusion  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  only  to  conceal  the  indulgences  whicA 
it  was  ostensibly  designed  to  exclude.  The  hierophant  has  l^hted 
up  his  altar  widi  fires,  not  only  less  holy  than  those  of  heaven,  but 
also  less  vestal  than  the  chaste  though  cold  dame  of  fancy ;  anc^ 
for  histories  of  devotion  in  the  disguise  of  love,  have  been  sub^ 
atituted  histories  of  love  in  the  disguise  of  devotion.  If,  in  some 
cases,  this  abuse  has  been  the  effect  of  design,  we  are  persuaded 
that,  in  others,  the  poet,  instead  of  intending  to  deceive  odiers, 
has  in  effect  deceived  himself,  and,  perliaps,  has  been  the  only  per- 
son deceived.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  is  a  style,  of  which 
the  general  use  can  scarcely  be  encouraged,  and  which,  even  wher» 
there  exists  the  most  unimpeachable  purity  of  purpose,  can  b« 
managed  only  by  a  firmness  and  delicacy  of  hand  rarely  poa* 
sessed  in  combination.  If,  however,  the  experiment  is,  after 
all,  to  be  made,  then  a  question  seems  to  arise  whether  fitter  nia^ 
chinery  may  not  be  found  for  the  substratum  of  the  allegoi^  than 
mythology  can  furnish«  Among  the  legendary  stores  of  polythe« 
ism,  many  fables  doubdess  exist,  which  are  either  si^blime  or  beaur 
tifiil;  but  even  these — connected  as  they-ar/e,  always  witii  falsity, 
generally  with  a  mass  of  extravagancy,  folly,  meanness,  and  impu^ 
rity,  and  bearing  no  very  equivocal  fea^es  of  such  connection — 
are  little  worthy  to  be  employed,  as  the  vehicles  of  the  mpst  awful 
truths  that  can  engage  the  attention,  command  the  reverence,  or 
exercise  the  hopes,  of  mankind.  A  qiixture  is  thus  effected,  fay 
which  not  only  all  our  notions  of  congruity  and  propriety  in  writi«> 
ing  are  shocked,  but  which  is.  revolting  to  a  far  deeper  set  of  feeU 
iiigs  and  principles  than  those  which  constitute  taste.  lastriotness, 
all  modem  or,  at  least,  Christian  use  of  mythok^,  i%,  p^rhaps^ 
liable  to  the  same  objection;  biit  it  is  evidently  haUe ta  the 4^ 
jection  in  incomparably  different,  degrees,  according  to  ihe  manner 
in  which  the  fable  is.  applied.  « 

Declining  the  couseqr^ated  ground  of  the  my^tics^  Mrs»  T^e  is 
content  to  become  the  poetess  of  love  ^  of  '  such  love  as  the 
purest  bosom  might  confess*' .  She  b^trays^  however,  soma  i^iprer 
hension  lest  the  subj^t  s)ioiuld  incur  the  firown  of  severer  morahsts* 
Oif  this  timidity  we  do  not  profess  altc^tber  ito  understand  the 
grounds :  nor  can  conceive  why  innocent  love  should  beifrowvied  on 
b^  any  moralist  whose  firown  is  worth  deprecating.    The.  andior 
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lauiotes,  indeed,  on  the  occasion,  a  portentous  sehtiiheni'from  Lii 

nochefoucaalt ;  *  Les  jeunes  femmes,  oui  ne  veulent  point  paroftre 

Itoquettes,  ne  doivent  jamais  parler  de  I'amour  comme  d^une  chone 

ou  elles  puissent  avoir  part.'    But  the  remark  of  Mrs.  Tighe  on 

^  this  maxim,  is  equally  just  and  acute.    *  I  believe*  (shfe  toys)  *  it  is 

'  only  the  false  rdinement  of  the  most  profligate  court  ^hich  could 

give  birth  to  such  a  sentiment,  and  that  love  will  always  be  found 

to  have  had  the  strongest  influence  where  the  morals  have  been 

the  purest.'    After  all,  the  only  tolerable  objection  to  the  subject 

of  love,  is  that  it  is  a  common  favourite  with  all  vrrlters;  and  to 

tfa»  objection  the  answer  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  common  favourite 

iK^th  ail  readers.    Having  every  other  charm,  it  may  dispense  with 

that  of  novelty^ 

In  the  adaptation  of  the  literal  to  the  figurative  story,  the  mamte* 
tianee  of  a  perfect  accuracy  would  be  extremely  difficult;  and  we 
have  already  observed  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary.     Some  slight 
incoherencies  may  be  admitted  into  the  narrative,  if  the  intended 
nKnral  may,  by  these  means,  be  more  fully  or  more  exactly  brought 
out.     On  die  other  hand,  the  descriptions  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
tarn  some  circumstances  which  shall  be  purely  ornamental,  and 
shall  have  no  anti-type  in  the  object  personified.    The  poetry  must 
be  indifferent  itideed,  which  leaves  the  reader  leisure  to  notice  with 
carious  criticism  these  petty  faults.    At  the  same  time,  the  rule  of 
consistency  has  its  claims ;  nor  can  any  worse  accident  befal  an 
allegory,  than  that  the  war  between  its  direct  and  its  typical  signi- 
fication should  become  so  fierce  and  open,  as  to  force  on  our  at- 
tention both  of  thetn  at  once,  and  that  in  a  state  of  n^ing  enmity. 
The  lamentf^le  aberrations  of  Spenser  in  this  respect,  are  well 
known ;  and  we  may  therefore  the  less  wonder,  that  Mrs,  Tighe  is 
not  entirely  unexceptionable.    In  a  literal  view,  her  Cupid  is  a 
beautiful,  amiable,  and  valiant  youth,  the  husband  of  Psyche; 
figuratively,  he  represents  the  sentiment  of  virtuous  love ;  but  the 
story  does  not  always  hold  in  both  senses.    The  first  part  of  it  is 
(H^wd,  vrith  considerable  fidelity,  from  Apuleius.    To  have  en* 
dured,  however,  die  allegorical  superstructure  here  designed  for  it, 
wka*  was  thus  borrowed  should  have  undergone  somewhat,  more 
of  modification;  for,  on  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Tighe,  what  emblema- 
tical meaning  can  possibly  be  attached  to  the  envy  with  which  the 
beauty  and  conquests  of  Psyche  inspire  Venus,  to  the  incident  of 
the  oracular  prophecy  which  Psyche  receives  of  her  future  bus- 
haady-and,  indeed,  to  several  of  die  adjoining  incidents  i  Nor  are 
these,  let  it  be  remembered,  mere  excrescences  from  the  narrative, 
but  importaat  parts  of  it.    Evra  wheit  the  author  relinquishes 
her  model  and  invents  for  herself,  her  allegory  is  not  always  suffi* 
cbntljrvcorrect,    Whoi  Cupid  masters  Passion  who  is  described  as 
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^iwg  tbe  ahmpe  of  a  Itoa,  or  cmUfoen  AiojbitiQn  nrho  is  inngyj. 
«g  «  kaiglit,  boib  the  cfaaracleri  with  which  he  is  investedy  are  pre- 
served* Not  8^^  when  he  flies  from  Psyche  in  coasequence  of  hec 
suspicions  of  his  constancy,  or  when  he  resents  her  wishes  for  a 
life  of  cdibacy.  Actioni  are  here  attributed  to  him,  which^  as 
applied  to  a  q^sre  sentiment  of  aUacbment  in  the  mind  of  Psycbe^ 
seem  incapable  of  any  raticmal  explanation. 

The  most  obvious  chanicleristjcs  of  the  poem  before  us,  are,  m 
pleasing  repose  at  style  and  maimer,  a  fine  purity  and  innocence  of 
feeling,  and  s  deligbtfiU  ease  of  yersiflcation*  Passages  certainly 
occur,  distingiHsbed  by  force  of  expression,  or  by  ponsidendble  do* 
scriptive  energy ;  but  these  are  not  predoininant,  and  their  efibct 
is  quenched  by  the  not  uncommon  intervention  of  languor.  Willi 
several  individusl  excq>tions,  therefore,  th^  poea^  is,  on  the  whale, 
pleasing  rather  than  great,  amiable  nuher  than  ci^Kivating.  In  the 
jiidicioMs  and  affectionate  sddress  pnefiaed  U>  it  by  the  ed^toff  we 
are  told  tbatt  ^^^n  ^  ^  lifertiais  of  the  aiftthor,  «l^was  borrowed 
with  avidity  and  read  with  deiigbt ;  and  that  the  partialis  of  friends 
has  already  be^  outstij^ed  by  the  applause  of  admin^s^  Whe-r 
tber  the  future  progress  of  its  fame  will  correspond  with  the  past, 
we  wUl  fioit  undertskl^e  to  determine ;  ibiit  of  4hM  we  are  GcmfideDt, 
that  no  readier,  who  has  s^^cient  taste  and  feeling  to  bestow  on  it 
the  applause  of  an  admirer,  will  be  able  to  help  regarding  the  me« 
mory  of  the  author  with  the  partiality  of  a  fidend. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  yeiaification  of  Mrs.  Tighe  with  a  aipgle 
cemplimentary  sentence.  She  has  chosen  the  staHsga  of  Spenser, 
a  metre,  now  considered  as  ascred  to  nUegory,  end  ni  oooe  ths 
richest  and  the  most  difficult  «^  any  that  have  been  Inn^iariy  nsed 
in  English.  She  complains  ^at  the  menagenaept  of  it  has  omI 
her  infinite  trouble;  aad, -nodoubledlyy  we  sometames  detect,  in  her 
pages,  evideia:e  ot  itiat  fact.  But  occasional  mstances  oi  Inulo* 
logy,  abruptness,  and  qusintness  or  ^violence  of  expression^  si^f  be 
foimd  in  the  most  elaborate  fpoems  which  have  been  composed  in 
this  stan^^a,  and. are,  in  effect,  ixMpamble  f«om  a  wetrical  system 
which>  of  all  others,  makes  the  most  immense  demands  at  0Qct  on 
^le  copiousness  and  the  melody  nif  the  kngnageu  Even  die  graat 
father  of  the  system  has  multitudes  of  lines  winch  are  teo  evidem- 
ly  the  offspring  of  necessity,  and  which  acoerdingjy^  Uw  new  wily, 
seem  to  have  no  lawi>  MaMng  allowance  far  ^kem  hnvnn  MUn^s^ 
the  isulhor  before  us  has  done  full  justioe-to  idiaiSCmemne  of  her 
vers^.  Iler  strains  ane  aoundingand  nimieiewi,  without  consiwinr 
or^oessiveieompkoation;  nor  ¥mM  it  be  difieuk  taeHsaet  &om 
the  poem  mimy  passsgesjn  Aowingnndns  musknl  as  dm  finest  in 
the  Faivy  Queen  or  tlie  Gsstlerf  Inddbnee. 
:   llipsmwijiicwibent  sin.uslonnhnitttodba^eadsraisvi 
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vieiur  cf  Mr9.  Tigbe's  .f^eiformance ;  aad  we  know  tiot  thiit  we  can 
bcfidn  better  dum  with  the  fir9t  of  ^  introductory  stanzas.  1^ 
wiU  remind  the  reader  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser,  and  is  tkroim  off 
.with  much  spirit  and  gaiety. 

*  Let  not  the  ragged  brow  the  rhymes  accuse, 
Which  «peak  of  genftle  knights  and  lajdies  fairy 
Nor  scorn  the  lighter  labours  of  the  muse, 
Who  yet,  for  cruel  battles  would  not  dare 
The  low-strung  chords  of  her  w^ak  lyre  prepare: 
But  loves  to  court  repose  io  slumbery  lay. 
To  tell  of  goodly  bowers  and  gardens  rare. 
Of  gentle  blandishments  and  amorous  play. 
And  all  the  lore  of  love,  in  courtly  verse  essay/ — p,  5. 

Pqnche  is,  by  die  command.of  the  oracle,  absadoned  on  a  rotk^ 
and  JKe^sbyrs  convey  her  to  the  palace  of  Cupid,  in  tbe  island  4)f 
ptoawme*  We  transcribe  a  fMirtionsof  the  i^ansas^deserijp^e  loS 
Ais  >cdesriatjfBick«ca  and  its  wondera* 

Mncreaslngwonder  filled  her  ravished  soUl,  '    •. 

For  now  the  pompous  portals  opened  wide, 
There,  pausing  oft,  with  timid  foot  she  s^le 
Through  halls  high  domed,  enriched  with  sculptui^ad  pride, 
While  gay  saloons  appeared  pn  either  side 
Ifi  splendid  yista  opening  to  her  sight; 
And  all  with  precious  gems  sp  beautified, 
An4  fuinished  with  such  exqi^site  delight, 
^  That  scarce  the  beams  of  h^ave^  emit  such  lustx^  l^ight* 

.     ^  The  amethyst  was  thens  of  violet  hue, 
And  there  the  topaz  shed  its  golden  r^y. 
The  cbrysoberyl,  and  the  sapphire  blue 
As  the  clear  azure  of  a  sunny  day,  , 

Or  the  mild  eyes  where  amorous  glances  playj 
The  snow  white  jasper,  and  the  opal's  flame, 
The  blushing  ruby,  and  the  agate  grey. 
And  there  th^  gem  which  bears  his  luckless  name 

Whose  death  by  Phcebus  moumM  ensured  him  deathless  fame/ 

pp.  31,  3^. 

^  Now  through  the  hall  melodious  music  stole. 
And  peff-prepared,  the  splendid  banquet  st^s,     , 
Self-poured  the  nectar  sparkles  in  the  bowl. 
The  lute  and  viol  touched  by  unseen  hands 
Aid  the  «oft  voices  j^f  the  choral  bands ; 
O'er  the  full  board  e  brighter  lustre  beams 
Than  Persia's  monarch  at  his  feast  commands : 
For  sweet  rf  fjreshmeot  all  inyiting  sepms 

To  taste  celestial  foQ4»  a^d  pmrt  ambrosial  $tT9W^'^f^  33. 
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After  die  huptial  ceremony,  the  following  passage  occurs,  to 
whichy  as  we  believe,  few  rtvaJs  in  delicacy  of  sentiment,  style,  or 
versification,  can  be  found. 

*  Oh,  you  for  >vhom  I  write !  whose  hearts  can  melt 
At  the  soft  thrilling  voice  whose  power  you  prove. 
You  know  what  charm,  unutterably  felt, 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  Love : 

Above  the  lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  above, 
\^th  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  steals 
And  bears  it  to  Elysium's  happy  grove ; 
You  best  can  tell  the  rapture  Psyche  feels 
When  Love^  ambrosial  lip  the  vows  of  Hymen  seals/ — ^p.  34* 

On  the  subsequent  visit  of  Psyche  to  her  sisters,  those  most  un- 
amiable  and  ill-conditioned  ladies  not  only  contrive  to  fill  her  mind 
with  suspicions  of  her  newly  acquired  lord,  but  insist  on  her  assas- 
sinating him.  The  picture  of  Psyche,  under  the  press  of  the  con* 
tradictory  feelii^s  which  now  assail  her,  is  expressive  and  true. 

*  Oh !  have  you  seen,  when  in  the  northern  sky 
The  transient  flame  of  lambent  lightning  plays, 
In  quick  succession  lucid  streamers  fly. 

Now  flashing  roseate,  and  now  milky  rays. 
While  struck  with  awe  the  astonished  rustics  gaze? 
Thus  o'er  her  cheek  the  fleeting  signals  move, 
Now  pale  with  fear,  now  glowing  with  the  blaze    ^ 
Of  much  indignant,  still  xonflding  love. 
Now  horror's  lurid  hue  with  shame's  deep  blUshes  strove/ — ^p*  52* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  this  fable  is  the  first  disco- 
very, by  Psyche,  of  her  hitherto  invisible  lover.  We  subjoin  the 
passage  in  which  Mrs.  Tighe  delineates  the  scene  in  qnesboo. 
With  some  mixture  of  feebleness  and  laxity,  it  has  yet  much  merit 

*  Twice,  as  with  agitated  step  she  went, 

The  lamp  expiring  shone  with  doubtful  gleam, 
As  though  it  warned  her  from  her  rash  intent  ^ 
And  twice  she  paused,  and  on  its  trembling  beam 
Oazed  with  suspended  breath,  while  voices  seem 
.  With  murmuring  sound  along  the  roof  to  sigh ; 
As  one  just  waking  from  a  troublous  dream, 
With  palpitating  heart  and  straining  eye. 
Still  ftx'd  with  fear  remains,  still  thinks  the  danger  nigh. 

*  Oh,  daring  Muse !  wilt  thou  indeed  essay 

To  paint  the  wonders  which  that  lamp  could  shew? 
And  canst  thou  hope  in  living  words  to  say 
•The  dazzling  glories  of  that  heavenly  view  ? 
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Ah !  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  true  , 

That  splendid  vision  could  be  well  exprest, 
ITie  fearful  awe  imprudeilt  Psyche  knew 
Would  seize  with  rapture  every  wondering  breast; 
When  Love's  all  potent  charms  divinely  stood  confest. 

*  All  imperceptible  to  human  touch, 
His  wings  display  celestial  essence  light. 
The  clear  effulgence  of  the  blaze  is  such, 

The  brilliant  plumage  shines  so  heavenly  bright 
That  mortal  eyes  turn  dazzled  from  the  sight; 
A  youth  he  se^ms  in  manhood's  freshest  years ; 
Round  his  fair  neck,  as  clinging  with  delight, 
Each  golden  curl  resplendently  appears, 
Or  shades  his  darker  brow  which  grace  m&jestic  wean. 

*  Or  o  er  his  guileless  front  the  ringlets  bright 
Their  rays  of  sunny  lustre  seem  to  throw, 
That  front  thstn  polished  ivory  more  white ! 
His  blooming  cheeks  with  deeper  blushes  glow 
Than  roses  Mattered  o'er  a  bed  of  snow : 
While  on  his  lips  distilled  ir\  balmy  dews,   ^     * 
(Those  lips  divihe  that  even  in  silence  know 
The  h^art  to  touch)  persuasion  to  infuse 

Still  hangs  a  rosy  charm  that  never  vainly  sues. 

*  The  friendly  curtain  of  indul^nt  sleep 
Disclosed,  not  yet  his  eyes'  resistless  sway. 
But  from  their  silky  veil  there  seemed  to  peep^ 
Some  brilliant  glances  with  a  softened  ray, 
Which  o'er  his  features  exquisitely  play, 
And  all  his  polished  limbs  suffuse  with  lig\t. 
Thus  through  some  narrow  space  the  azure  day 
Sudden  its  cheerful  rays  diffusing  bright, 

Wide  darts  its  lucid  beams,  to  gild  the  brow  of  night'  pp.  55y  57- 
In  comparisoi)  with  this  sketch,  we  are  tempted  to  exhibit  ano- 
ther of  die  same  subject.  It  is  extracted  from  the  poem  pf  '  Cu- 
pid and  Psyche,'  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  having  ap- 
peared some  years  ago;  and  the  reader  will  discern,  in  some  of 
the  expressions,  traces  of  the  niysticail  manner  of  interpreting  the 
tale. 

*  Now  trembling,  now  distracted  ;  bold, 

And  now  irresolute  she  seems; 

The  blue  lamp,  glimmers  in  her  hold 

And  in  her  hand  the  dagger  gleams. 
Pr£pared  to  strike  she  verges  near, 

The  blue  liglit  glimmering  from  above, 
The  HIDEOUS  sight  expects  with  fear, 
And — gazes  on  the  God  of  Love! 
Not  such  a  young'and  wanton  child 
As  poets  feign,  or  sculptprs  plan  j 
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No,  no,  she  sees  with  transport  wild» 

Eternal  beauty  veil'd  in  man. 
His  cheek's  ingrain'd  carnation  glowM 

Like  rubies  on  a  bed  of  pearls. 
And  down  his  ivory  shoulders  ^o\/A 

In  clustering  braids  his  golden  curls. 
Soft  as  the  cygnet's  down  his  wings ; 

And  as  the  falling  snow-flake  fair, 
£ach  light  elastic  feather  springs. 

And  dances  in  the  balmy  air. 
The  pure  and  vital  stream  he  breathes. 

Makes  e'en  the  lamp  shine  doubly  bright, 
"While  its  gay  flame  euamour'd  wreathes 

And  gleams  with  scintillating  light/ 

In  the  latter  cantos  of  Mrs.  Tighe's  poem,  there  is  a  maBifest 
declension,  both  of  spirit  and  of  care.  Yet  they  contaiD  some 
very  beautiful  verses.  Those  pre-existeii(  eieftie&ta  ^  fine  thouriitSy 
and  visions  of  yet  unMnbodittl  bestify,  in^hich  float  roimd  the  una- 
{ination  of  fl  |ioe^  ikM  fbrms 

*  — —  that  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray. 
With  orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the  sun* — 

have  seldom  been  pourtrayed  with  a  more  chaste  and  tender  pencil 
than  in  the  two  following  stanzas  which  open  the  fifth  canto. 

'  Deli^tfol  virions  of  my  lonely  hours ! 
Charm  of  my  life  and  solace  ot  my  care ! 
Oh !  would  the  muse  but  lend  proportioned  powers. 
And  give  me  language,  equal  to  declare 
The  wonders  which  she  bids  my  fancy  share, 
"When  rapt  in  her  to  other  worlds  I  fly. 
See  angel  forms  unutterably  fair,  . 

And  hear  the  inexpressive  harmony 
That  seeihs  to  float  on  air  and  warble  through  the  sky. 

^  IVfight  I  the  swiftly  glancing  scenes  recall ! 
Bright  as  the  roseate  clouds  of  summer's  eve, 
The  dreams  which  hold  my  soul  in  willing  thrall, 
And  half  my  visionary  days  deceive, 
Communicable  shape  might  then  receive, 
And  other  hearts  be  ravished  with  the  strain : 
But  scarce  I  seek  the  airy  threads  to  weave. 
When  quick  confusion  mocks  the  fruitless  pain, 
And  all  the  fairy  forms  are  vanished  from  my  brain.* 

pp.  145,  146. 

This  passage  reminded  us  of  a  description  in  Thompson,  which, 
if  it  be  coloured  with  somewhat  more  mellowness,  yet  seems  to 
lose  in  delicacy  nearly  all  that  it  gains  in  splendour.    We  shall  in- 
sert 
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,«ert  itj  andy  admiring  it  greatly,  yet  do  not  think  that  Psyche  has ' 
reason  to  dread  the  comparison. 

*  And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams. 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace, 

O  er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Elysian  gleams, 
That  pla/d,  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place, 
And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on- Nature's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array, 
So  fieece  with  clouds  the  pure  ethereal  space; 
Nor  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds>all  languishingly  lay. 

*  No,  fair  illusions !  artful  phantoms,  no  ! 
My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy-land: 
She  hai^  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow ; 

To  catch  your  vivid  scenes,  too  gross  her  hand.' — 

Castle  of  Indolence^  Canto  J. 
We  will  add,  from  Psyche,  yet  one  other  extract,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which,  consonantly  to  the  ideas  thrown  out  in  the 
former  pai;t  of  this  article,  Mrs.  Tighe  fills  the  interstices  of  her 
story  with  contemplative  effusions  suggested  to  her  mind  by  her 
subject.  It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  much  less  than  jus- 
tice is  done  to  such  a  passage  by  exhibiting  it  in  a  detached  state. 
Neither  the  pertinence,  nor  the  full  effect  of  a  digression  can  be 
appreciated  by  any  but  those  who  arrive  at  it  in  the  course  of  a 
progressive  perusal  of  the  enUre  pieced 

*  When  vex^d  by  cares  and  harassed  by  distress, 
The  storms  of  fortune  chill  thy  soul  with  dread, 
Let  Love,  consoling  Love !  still  sweetly  bless, 
And  his  assuasive  balm  benignly  shed : 

His  downy  plumage  o'er  thy  pillow  spread 
Shall  lull  thy  weeping  sorrows  to  repose ; 
To  Love  the  tender  heart  hath  eVer  fled, 
As  on  its  mother's  breast  the  infant  throws 
Its  sobbing  face,  and  there  in  sleep  forget  its  woes. 

*  Oh  !  fondly  cherish  then  the  lovely  plant, 

Which  lenient  Heaven  hath  given  thy  pains  to  ease ; 
Its  lustre  shall  thy  summer  hours  enchant, 
And  load  with  fragrance  every  prosperous  breeze : 
And  when  rude  winter  shall  thy  roses  seize, 
When  nought  through  all  thy  bowers  but  thorns  remain, 
This  still  with  undeciduous  charms  shall  please, 
Screen  from  the  blast  and  shelter  from  the  rain. 
And  still  with  verdure  cheer  the  desolated  plain/ — pp.  180, 181. 
To  Psyche  are  added,  in  the  volume  before  us,  a  number  of  minor 
^ems,  not  intended  by  |he  author  for  publication.    They  are  of  va* 
nous  merit;  but  mostly  bear  noiarks  of  haste  or  carelessness.     Some 
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of  these^  howeviery  did  not  our  Jimits  warn  us  against  proceeding, 
we  should  be  happy  to  transcribe ;  and  as  to  one,  we  cannot  refiiaie 
ourselves  that  satisfaction.  It  was  the  last  production  of  the  au- 
thor,  penned  only  three  months  before  her  death,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  an  illness  plainly  prophetic  of  the  worst.  How  much 
of  the  interest,  which  it  seems  calculated  to  excite,  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  circumstances  amidst  which  it  was  composed,  we  are 
not  able,  and  not  very  willing,  to  determine ;  but,  most  assuredly, 
die  reader  to  whose  bosom  it  conveys  no  emotion,  is  incompetent 
to  feel  the  true  charm  of  poetry.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  die 
twelve  last  lines;  being  of  very  inferior  execution  to  the  rest,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  omit. 

ey    RECEIVING   A    BRANCH   OP   MEZEREON,    WHICH    FLOWERED   AT 
WOODSTOCK,   DECEMBER,  1809. 

*  Odours  of  Spring,  my  sense  ye  charm 

With  fragrance  premature ; 
And,  'mid  these  days  of  dark  alarm, 

Almost  to  hope  allure. 
Methinks  with  purpose  soft  ye  come 

To  tell  of  brighter  hours, 
Of  May's  blue  skies,  abundant  bloom. 

The  sunny  gales  and  showers. 

*  Alas !  for  me  shall  May  in  vain 

The  powers  of  life  restore ; 
These  eyes  that  weep  and  watch  in  pain 

Shall  see  her  charms  no  more. 
No,  no,  this  anguish  cannot  last! 

Beloved  friends,  adieu ! 
The  bitterness  of  death  were  past, 

Could  I  resign  but  you. 

*  But  oh !  in  every  mortal  pang 

That  rends  my  soul  from  life. 
That  soul,  which  seems  on  you  to  hang 

Through  each  convulsive  strife. 
Even  now,  with  agonizing  grasp 

Of  terror  and  regret, 
To  all  in  life  its  love  would  clasp 

Clings  close  and  closer  yet. 

*  Yet  why,  immortal,  vital  spark ! 

Thus  mortally  opprest  ? 
Look  up,  my  soul,  through  prospects  dark, 

And  bid  thy  terrors  rest ;  • 
Forget,  forego  thy  earthly  part. 

Thine  heavenly  being  trust : — 
Ah,  vain  attempt!  my  coward  heart 

Still  shuddering  clings  to  dust, 

*  Oh 
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Oh  ye !  yiho  sooth  the  pangs  of  death 

With  love's  own  patient  care, 
Still,  still  retain  this  fleeting  breath, 

Still  pour  the  fervent  prayer/ — pp.  307 — 309- 

/'  ' 

We  shall  close  our  strictures  with  an  interesting  advertisement 
which  the  editor  has  subjoined  to  this  melancholy  and  striking 
poem. 

^  The  concluding  poem  of  this  collection  \Vas  the  last  ever  composed 
by  the  author,  who  expired  at  the  place  where  it  was  written,  after  six 
years  of  protracted  malady,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1810,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age.  Her  fears  of  death  were  perfectly  removed 
before  she  quitted  this  scene  of  trial  and  suffering  ;  and  her  spirit  de« 
parted  to  a  better  state  of  existence,  confiding  with  heavenly  joy  in  the ' 
acceptance  and  love  of  her  Redeemer.'— p.  311. 


Art.  XII.  A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Surinam ;  of  a  J?«i- 
dence  there  during  1805,  1806,  ana  1807 ;  andoft/ie  Author* s 
Return  to  Europe^  by  the  way  of  North  America.  By  Baron 
Albert  von  Sack,  Chamberlain  to  his  Prussian  Majesty.  4to. 
London.     1810. 

THHE  highly  embellished  and  fanciful  frontispiece,  with  which 
'■'  the  Baron  Albert  von  Sack,  Chamberlain  to  his  Prussian  Ma- 
jesty, has  thought  it  becoming  to  adorn  the  present  publicatioQj 
first  drew  our  attention  to  it.  Negroes,  Indians,  tropic^bird?^ 
flying-fish,  dolphins,  sugar  canes,  coffee  trees,  cotton  plants, 
bananas,  pine-apples,  water-melons,  &c.  8cc.  formed  an  assem- 
blage altogether  irresistible.  This  happy  thought  of  J»rit|ging 
under  our  eyes,  at  one  glance,  the  most  remarkable  productiont 
of  a  tropical  climate,  in  some  measure  encouraged  the  con* 
elusion,  that  the  Baron  had  been  equally  ingenious  in  the 
literary  arrangement  of  his  volume:  we  saw,  indeed,  that  the 
bulk  was  not  very  considerable,  the  type  large,  and  the  margin 
wide;  but  we  still  flattered  ourselves  that,  in  this  small  compass, 
Qiuch  valuable  matter  might  be  contaitied.  We  opened  the  book, 
therefore,  with  the  most  pleasing  expectations. 

Seventeen  letters,  and  an  appeiKiix,  compose  the  work  before  us, 
of  which  twelve  only  relate  immediately  to  Surinam.  It  appearg, 
that  these  letters  were  originally  written  in  the  German  language, 
and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  introduce  them  to 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  German  press ;  but  ^ 
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disturbed  state  of  the  continent  opposing  considerable  obstacles  to 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  persuaded  to  lose  no  time 
in  unburthening  himself  of  the  mass  of  information  which  he  had 
collected,  and  to  submit,  without  hesitation,  his  valuable  lucu- 
brations to  the  Judgment  of  a  British  public.  The  wish  to  improve 
himself  in  the  English  language,  and  the  tsedium  attendant  upon  a 
long  confinement  to  his  chamber,  induced  the  Baron  to  undertake 
the  translation  himself;  when  finished,  it  was  submitted  to  the  re- 
visal  of  a  literary  friend,  and  at  length  presented  to  the  world  in  the 
form  which  it  now  wears. 

All  this  is  told  us  in  the  preface ;  where  we  also  learn,  that '  the 
principal  object  in  the  publication  of  these  letters  is  to  show,  by 
facts,  that  the  climate  of  Surinam  is  not  so  unhealthy  as  it  has  been 
generally  thought  and  represented  in  EuVope/  But  we  are  very 
much  inclined  t6  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  assertion,  that  this 
was  the  principal  object ;  more  especially  as  the  facts,  which  the 
Baron  has  adduced,  by  no  means  bear  him  out  in  his  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  healthmess  of  the  colony.  We  rather  suspect 
that  the  principal  object  of  the  publication  of  these  letters,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  passages : 

.  *  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  has  been  determined  upon  by  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain :  if  it  should  hereafter  be  found,  upon  a 
fair  trial,  that  the  Africans  themselves  do  not  reap  such  advantages  from 
it,  as.  were  at  first  expected,  and  if  at  the  same  time  experience  should 
shew,  that  the  colonies  are  not  yet  come  to  such  a  state,  as  to  do  with- 
out new  recruits  of  labourers,  perhaps  the  same  legislature  may  he  willing 
to  institute  some  other  regulations  for  the  colonial  supply  and  benefit*^ 
(Preface,  p.  4.) 

And  again : 

*  Benevolence  operating  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene  of  obser- 
vation naturally  prompts  the  measures  most  congenial  to  its  feelings ; 
and  to  enforce  their  immediate  adoption,  either  represents  evils,  rohick 
do  not  exists  or  are  much  exaggerated;  ^d  suggests  schemes  of  improve- 
ment, which  the  present  condition  of  the  colonies  renders  difficult 
for  a  speedy,  and  at  the  same  time  beneficial  improvement.' — (Pre- 
face, p.  4.) 

Should  we,  however,  be  disposed  to  give  ftiU  credit  to  the  Baroii's 
assertion,  that  he  was  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  of  rescuhig  the 
colony  of  Surinam  from  the  bad  reputation  attached  to  its  climate; 
at  least  we  niay  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  the  '  esteemed  friends^ 
who  so  earnestly  recommended  the  publication,  were  mfiuenced  by 
motives  widely  different.  In  these  letters  they  must  have  seen,  as 
we  doi^  a  cautious^  but  upon  that  account  not  the  less  determiued, 
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attack  upon  the  policy  of  the  late  acts  of  the  legislature  with  respect 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.     Hostility  to  these  measures  is, . 
indeed,  the  principal  feature  in  the  work ;  and  this,  coining  from  a 
quarter  apparently  uninfluenced  by  any  interested  motive,  presented, 
to  us  as  die  result  of  the  personal  investigation  of  an  miprejudiced 
observer,  was  probably  conceived  more  likely  to  produce  effect, 
than  if  it  had  assumed  a  more  questionable  shape.     But  we  shall 
enter  upon  this  subject  hereafter:   at  present  we  must  turn  ouf 
attention  more  immediately  to  the  Baron  himself,  and  pursue  our 
remarks  upon  his  epistles  in  the  same  regular  series  in  which  he  . 
has  given  them  to  the  public. 

In  the  first  letter,  the  Chamberlain  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  opens 
upon  us  in  the  interesting  character  of  an  invalid  residing  in  th& 
island  of  Madeira  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  A  dread  of  the 
cold  winds  of  February  and  March,  which  are  there  particularly 
keen  and  piercing,  induces  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  a 
warmer  climate,  and  after  sonie  little  hesitation  as  to  the  country 
to  be  preferred,  we  find  him  (we  confess  rather  unexpectedly) 
fixing  upon  Surinam,  a  country,  that  (whatever  attractions  it  may 
offer  to  the  commercial  speculator)  has  never  been  supposed  to 
possess  many  allurements  for  the  valetudinarian.  The  Baron, 
however,  was  not  of  this  opinion ;  having  derived  little  benefit  from 
the  celebrated  climate  of  Madeira,  he  was  determined  to  try  the 
more  powerful  influence  of  a  tropical  sua.  At  the  same  time  he 
confesses,  that  other  motives  tended  to  influence  him  in  his  deter-, 
mination,  and  these  he  promises  to  relate  to  his  friend  upon  a  future 
occasion,  (page  2.)  We  must,  however,  rest  satisfied  witli  the 
general  plea  of  health,  for  the  Baron  never  offers  any  fardier  elu- 
cidation of  these  mysterious  motives  either  to  his  friend,  or  to  the 
public. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1805,  our  audior  sails  from  Funchal  in 
the  Jason  of  300  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Martin.  Gentle 
breezes,  and  a  cloudless  sky  are  the  constant  attendants  upon  his 
voyage.  At  length,  on  the  19th  of  February,  the  low  land  of  Gui- 
ana appears  in  sight,  its  immense  forests  apparendy  floating  on  the 
ocean.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose,  that  thiese  three  weeks 
are  lost  to  the  Baron^  nor  that  he  passes  over,  thus  lightly,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  voyage :  very  far  from  it.  Reclined  upon  the 
deck  of  the  Jason,  he  indulges  in  all  the  reveries  of  a  German 
imagination,  and  these  he  recapitulates  to  his  friend  in  a  strain  of 
benevolence,  .equally  amiaible  and  entertaining.  Is  a  dolphin  seen? 
the  Baron  immediately  informs  his  friend,  that  it  now  remains  only 
.  a  matter  of  conjecture,  why  the  ancients  attributed  to  this  fish  the 
power  and  the  will  of  rescuuig  the  human  species  from  a  watery 
grave :  but  he  hazards  a  perhaps  upon  the  subject,  which  is  too 
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characteristic  of  his  turn  of  mmd^  to  allow  us  to  pass  it  by  ub- 
noticed : 

*  Perhaps,  a  lover  seeing  his  fair  companion  trcmbh'ng  at  Mis  side 
in  a  distressing  voyage,  may  have  toid  her,  that  if  any  accident 
should  happen  to  their  ship,  those  dolphins  which  they  saw  swiftly  sport- 
ing round  them,  and  whose  plaintive  voice  they  had  often  heard,  would 
compassionate  their  condition,  and  soon  carry  them  to  a  happy  shore. 
The  poets,  after  this,  made  use  of  the  same  fiction  to  save  their  heroes 
from  the  greatest  perils  at  sea/ — (p.  6.) 

From  these,  and  similar  day-dreams,  he  is  roused  by  the  discovery 
of  two  strange  sail  in  the  N.  W.  a  discovery  admirably  calculated 
to  dispel  the  most  AeittmmeA  schw'drmerey.  They  prove  to  be 
French  privateers,  and  after  a  short  action,  the  Jason  is  obliged  to 
strike  her  colours.  This  event  naturally  gives  rise  to  a  very  strong, 
and  at  the  same  time,  very  luminous  philipipic  against  privateering; 
^nd  our  author  expresses  a  confident  hope,  that  this  depredatory 
kind  of  warfare  will  very  shortly  be  abolished.  The  system  of  pri- 
vateering has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  that  of  irregulars  aiid 
light  troops,  in  continental  warfare.  The  same  arguments  Aat 
hold  good  against  the  one,  will  be  fotind  equally  applicable  to  the 
other.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  ordinaiy  proceedings  df  nei- 
ther can  be  strictly  justified ;  but  we  strongly  recommend  the  Baron 
to  restrain  his  acrimony  upon  tbe  subject,  lest  an  unfortunate  a|>- 
plication  of  his  arguments  may  lead  to  a  future  residence  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Spandau.  The  Pnissian  cabinet  has  ever  acted  upon  a  priw- 
ciple  of  pillage  :  the  great  Fritz  himself  was  little  better  thtm  an 
overgrown  pirate.  The  Baron,  therefore,  stands  upon  very  tick- 
lish ground  in  the  propagation  of  these  philanthropic  principles, 
which  bear  as  hard  upon  the  government  which  can  countenance 
rapine  and  plunder  by  laud,  as  upon  that  which  can  countenance 
feimilar  violence  at  sea. 

Being  the  subject  of  a  neutral  power,  our  author  is  civilly  treat- 
ed by  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  arid  he  is  assured,  that  nothing 
belonging  to  him  will  be  toudied.  Tlie  disappearance  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  baggage  gives  the  lie  to  these  friendly  pro- 
testations ;  but  still,  such  is  his  confidence  in  the  generosity  t)f  the 
captors,  a  long  time  elapses  before  he  can  bp  persuaded  of  tlic 
reality  of  his  loss.  At  length,  when  he  is  fatajly  cotivinced  of  his 
taisfortuue,  he  bears  it  like  a  philosopher,  consoling  himself 
with  the  reflection  *  that  he  may  put  down  the  loss  in  bis  account- 
book  under  the  head  of  unexpected  expences,  for  which  travellers 
should  be  particularly  prepared.' — (p.  27.) 

It  had  originally  been  the  intention  of  the  French  captain  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  prize  to  Guadeloupe,  but  the  wind  veering  about,  h« 
£nds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  steering  for  Martinique,  where 
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be  anchors  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Pierre,  on  the  Isf  of  March.  Oar 
atithor  Ls  very  much  struck  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  this 
island,  and  delighted  with  the  civility  and  pleasing  manners  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  i&nds  nothing  to  censure  in  this  favoured  spot, 
except  an  unaccountable  apathy  on  tlie  part  of  d^  natives  with  re- 
spect to  the  encreasing  number  of  venomous  snakes.  The  intro^ 
auction  of  these  reptiles  into  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  St.  Lu- 
cie, is  accounted  for  in  the  following  ingenious  manner : 

^  The  original  natives  of  these  two  islands  used  to  attack  the  Indians 
of  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  plunder  their  habitations  :  the  peo- 
ple of  the  continent,  by  way  of  retaliation,  caught  many  Venomoas 
snakes  in  baskets,  and  carried  them  over  to  the  islands,  where  they 
turned  them  loose,  not  only  as  an  act  of  revenge  upon  the  living,  but 
to  continue  as  a  plague  to  posterity ;  an  idea  truly  lavage.' — (p.  25.) 

Such  a  plague  was  by  no  means  likely  to  escape  the  philanthropy 
of  the  Baron,  and  we  accordingly  find  him  suggesting  various  plans 
for  the  extirpation  of  these  reptiles.  Many  schemes  are  started, 
such  as,  fixing  a  price  upon  their  heads,  the  introduction  of  the 
Egyptian  ichneumon,  or  the  noore  summary  mode  of  eating  them  iti' 
broth.  The  merits  of  each  plan  are  very  gravely  and  fully  discusse'd ; 
and  as  Mr.  de  Sack  informs  us,  that  he  has  sent  copies  of  his  work- 
to  the  West  Indies,  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  die  serpent  race 
will,  ere  long,  have  ample  occasion  to  rue  this  accidental  visit,  and 
the  epicures  of  Martinique  good  reason  to  be  grateful  for  a  sug- 
gestion, which  offers  so.  savoury  and  valuable  an  additioii  to  theur 
cidinary  resources. 

A  serious  misfortime,  however,  befals  the  Baron  two  days  after 
his  arrival  at  Martinique ;  he  is  attticked  by  a  violent  acrimonious 
humour  in  his  stomach,  (p.  26.)  His  friends  and  his  landlady  are 
greatly  alarmed,  and  recommend  astringent  cordials ;  the  Baron 
prefers  castor  oil,  and  the  result  justifies  the  preference.  In  two 
days  he  is  as  well  as  when  he  first  landed.  This  transient  indispo* 
sition  does  not  prevent  his  departure  for  St.  Lucie  on  the  8th  of 
March,  from  whence  he  sails  again  on  the  1 1  th  for  Barbadoes. 
His  short  stay  in  these  two  islands  offers  little  worthy  of  notice : 
he  speedily  re-embarks,  and  without  further  interruption  arrives  in 
the  river  of  Surinam  on  the  21st  of  April. 

Our  author  is  no  sooner  settled  in  the  town  of  Paramaribo,  than 
.  he  addresses  a  letter  to  a  female  friend,  descriptive  of  the  scenery 
around  him : 

*  Here  are  no  romantic  mountains,  nor  shaded  grottos,  nor  pleasing 
cascades;  not  even  a  gently  rising  hill  is  to  be  seen.  All  around  Pa- 
ramaribo, the  whole  country  is  an  uniform  plain  r  yet  its  landscapes 
have  h  particularly  rich  appearance  from  the  luxuriant  growth  of  so 
Hiany  different  species  of  vegetables,  which,  though  they  charm  the 
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spectator,  must  lose  tlieir  most  striking  effect  in  description.  I  hope, 
therefore,  you  will  agree  in  thinking  this  country  possesses  interesting 
prospects,  though  I  should  fail  in  my  endeavour  to  represent  them  to 
you  in  language  adequate  to  their  merits/ — (p.  44.) 

This  little  effusion  of  modesty  is  followed  by  an  animated  de* 
scription  of  his  lodgings  at  a  widow's  in  Tamarind-street ;  two 
rooms  and  a  cabinet  {cabinet  de  travail,  we  presume,)  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  a  bed-chamber  above.  Every  thing  that  he  sees 
from  his  windows  delights  him :  poultry  yards,  canals,  fishing  boats> 
Indians,  sea-cows,  all  furnish  food  for  reflection  and  admiration. — 
*  In  this  situation,*  says  the  Baron,  *  I  can  enjoy  the  society  of  the 
town,  and  still  more  that  of  rural  life,  which  is  so  beneficial  to  my 
health.'  With  the  rising  sun  he  is  awakened  by  the  delightful  melody 
of  the  Goda  Bird,  which  perches  on  his  window-shutter,  and 
chaunts  its  sweet  notes  without  fear  of  molestation.  Such  are  his 
enjoyments  at  home.  After  the  great  heats  of  the  day  are  over,  he 
strolls  into  a  beautiful  Savannah,  which  leads  into  a  wilderness,  the 
commencement  of  that  interminable  forest,  which  spreads  over  the 
uninhabited  part  of  Guiana : 

*  Of  the  many  alleys,  that  are  formed  here,  one,  which  I  frequent 
the  most,  vtrinds  along  a  serpentine  river,  where  a  number  of  beautiful 
butterflies  are  often  hovering  over  the  flowing  mirror,  and  seem  to  de* 
light  in  the  reflected  splendour  of  their  glittering  wings;  but  a  still 
more  brilliant  spark  darts  from  the  blossom  of  a  tree  ;  this  is  a  hum- 
ming bird/ — (p.  47.) 

In  this  romantic  spot,  surrounded  by  these  sparks,  himself  the 
most  brilliant  amongst  them, 


velut  inter  ignes 

Lunaminores — 

the  Baron  rears  a  humble  seat  of  turf  under  the  shade  of  a  lofty 
cotton-tree.  Here  he  passes  many  delightful  hours  ruminating  on 
past  pleasures,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  of  other  sparks  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Spree  or  Oder.  One  day  he  finds  a  string  of  beads, 
and  a  broken  cane,  near  this  favourite  spot : 

*  What  a  pleasure,'  exclaims  he,  ^  to  find  so  delightful  a  spot  is  not 
entirely  neglected  by  our  fellow  creatures  ! — perhaps,  some  aged  ne- 
groe  rested  here  with  his  heavy  load ! — perhaps,  a  negress,  suckling 
her  new-born  babe,  and  enjoying,  in  this  solemn  retreat,  undisturbed, 
the  tender  feelings  of  a  mother !'— (p.  48.) 

Spirit  of  the  immortal  Kotzebue,  how  interesting  a  picture !  What 
volumes  of  smoke  from  the  meer^sckaum  pipe  must  have  accom- 
panied the  inditing  of  this  sentence ! 

Leaving  the  Baron's  reflections  and  descriptions  to  those^  who 
take  greater  delight  than  we  do  in  such  gentle  exhibitions  of  Ger- 
man 
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man  pathos,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  parts  of  his 
Journal,  from  whence  any  information  can  be  extracted  with  respect 
to  the  present  state  of  the  colony  of  Surinam.  A  two  years  resi- 
dence,  and  an  intimacy  with  the  principal  inliabitants  niust  have 
given  him  many  opportunities  of  obtaining  useful  and  interesting 
information;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
fited but  little  by  the  opportunities  afforded  him,  for  it  has  seldom 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  notice  a  quarto  volume,  containing  a  more 
meagre  detail  of  i*eal  information,  or  built  upon  such  slender  foun- 
dations, as  this  before  us. 

Mr.  de  Sack  supposes  the  population  of  the  town  of  Paramaribo 
to  amount  to  20,(X)0  souls.  He  classes  them  as  follows : — 1800 
Suropeans;  3000  Jews;  4000  free  negroes  and  people  of  colour ; 
and  J 1 ,000  slaves.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  loose  calculatioa 
is  very  little  to  be  depended  upon,  as  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  number  of  slaves  is  almost  insurmountable,  (p.  41.) 
Our  author  is  much  indebted  to  Stedman,  in  the  slight  sketch 
which  he  gives  of  the  progress  of  cultivation,  and  the  gradual  iti- 
crease  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  from  the  period  when  it  was 
first  ceded  to  the  Dutch.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  ill  done, 
and  will  probaby  be  read  with  greater  interest  than  any  other  part 
of  his  work.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  he  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  his  opinion,  that  the  prosperity  of  Surinam  is  now  rapidly 
on  the  decline.  The  formidable  neighbourhood,  and  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  the  bush  negroes,  a  bad  system  of  cultivation,  and 
the  nou-resideuce  of  the  principal  planters,  are  the  causes  to  which 
diis  decline  is  attributed ;  but  admitting  these  to  be  the  chief  causes, 
we  believe  that  the  frequent  change  of  masters,  and  the  uncertain 
fate  of  the  colony  hereafter,  have  not  a  little  contributed,  in  later 
days,  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  its  commerce. 

Mr.  de  Sack  is  of  opinion,  that  the  first  shock  given  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  settlement,  arose  from  the  establishment  of  Dutch 
counting  houses,  where  persons,  who  wished  to  cultivate  new  land, 
could  easily  obtain  a  temporary  advance  of  money.  This  en- 
couraged too  great  a  speculation.  Many  were  ruined  by  enp^aging 
in  projects  beyond  their  means ;  whilst  others  were  forced,  by  the  im- 
portunity of  their  creditors,  to  abandon  their  speculations  at  the  very 
time  that  they  had  every  reasonable  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  The 
consequences  were,  the  abandonment  of  much  land  already  brought 
into  cultivation,  a  general  distrust  in  all  matters  of  credit,  and  an 
almost  universal  stagnation  of  trade.  But  the  greatest  danger,  to 
which  the  colony  has  been  exposed,  was  the  revolt  of  the  negroes, 
who  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  finest  plantations,  and  mur- 
dered every  white  inhabitant  that  fell  into  their  hands.  The  evils 
attendant  upon  this  unfortunate  event,  were  by  no  means  remove4 
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by  tbe  peace^  which  was  ultimately  concluded.  It  was  appre- 
hended that  the  tranquillity  would  be  but  t>f  short  duration; 
and  the  most  active  and  wealthy  planters,  naturally  supposing  that 
they  should  be  the  first  victims  in  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  hosti- 
litieS;  lost  no  time  in  removing  from  a  country^  where  the  advan- 
tages of  commerce  offered  but  a  very  inadequate  remuneration  for 
the  perils  to  which  its  votaries  were  constantly  exposed. 

The  present  numbers  of  the  Bush  or  Aucka  negroes  are  very 
differently  stated.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  cal- 
culation, as  they  frequently  separate  into  distinct  divisions,  and 
form  new  villages  in  different  parts  of  the  forest.  But  whatever 
may  be  their  numbers,  they  are  certainly  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  the  colony ;  and  should  they  ever  make  common  cause 
with  the  plantation  negroes,  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
would  inevitably  ensue.  The  origin  of  these  people  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  year  1674,  when  the  Dutch  obtained  possession  of  Surinam. 
Whilst  the  English  planters  were  preparing  to  leave  their  estates,  a 
party  of  the  negroes  took  the  opportunity  of  deserting  into  die 
woods,  and  these  fugitives  were  afterwards  joined  by  other  runa* 
ways.  When  the  French  attacked  Surinam,  in  1712,  the  Dutch 
governor  recommended  the  planters  to  send  their  slaves  into  the 
interior,  as  a  precautionary  measure.  This  was  accordingly  done; 
but  when  the  danger  was  over,  the  negroes  very  naturally  refused  to 
return  to  their  respective  plantations,  preferring  a  life  of  liberty 
with  their  cQuntrymen  in  the  forests.  From  that  period,  they  be* 
came  a  most  formidable  body,  and  very  shortly  engaged  in  open 
hostility  with  the  colony.  In  1761,  a  peace  was  concluded  widi  a 
large  party  of  these  negroes  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  of 
Surinam  ;  but  their  animosity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  concessions  made  to  them  in  this  treaty.  Animated 
by  their  example,  a  most  formidable  revolt  broke  out  amongst  the 
negroes  on  the  Cottica  River,  in  177^9  which  spread  devastation 
over  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  settlement.  We  may  refer  those 
of  our  readers,  who  wish  for  a  more  particular  account  of  this 
unfortunate  rebellion,  to  Captain  Stedman'?  Narrative  of  the 
(campaign. 

There  certainly  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  pdiey  of  en- 
deavouring to  remove  such  dangerous  neighbours,  either  by  force 
or  address ;  yet  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  means 
so  desirable  an  object  is  to  be  effected.  The  Baron'e  plan  of 
transporting  them  to  Sierra  Leone  appears,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  to  be  totally  impracticable.  His  other  scheme  of  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  an  intermediate  colony  of  native  In- 
dians, as  a  barrier  to  any  future  incursions,  although  wearing  a  more 
plausible  appearance,  would,  we  believe,  prove  nearly  as  difficult 
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in  accomplushnent.  At  all  events,  bat  little  can  be  done  at  pr^ 
sent.  Whenever  a  general  peace  shall  have  decided  the  fate  of 
this  colony,  it  will  then  indeed  become  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  those  who  remain  its  masters,  to  adopt  some  vi« 
gorous  and  decisive  line  of  policy  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  which  have  lieen  the  result  of 
half  measures  and  temporary  expedients. 

During  our  author's  residence  at  Surinam,  he  makes  two  excur- 
sions into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  first  up  the  river  Com- 
meywhie ;  the  second  up  the  river  Surinam,  as  far  as  the  planta- 
tion of  Bluebergh.  He  is  infinitely  more  struck  with  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  the  soil,  than  with  the  ingenuity  or  art  of  the  culti- 
vators. What  are  we  to  think  of  a  set  of  people,  to  whom,  in  the 
19th  century,  the  use  of  the  plough  is  unknown,  in  a  soil,  too,  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  operation  of  that  most  simple  instrument 
of  husbandry  ? 

*  The  great  labour  of  the  negroes  lies  chiefly  in  tilling  the  land,  which 
is  here  performed  by  hooks^  while  in  several  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
they  have  begun  to  make  use  of  the  plough ;  and  this  method  has  been 
found  very  profitabie.  There  can  be  no  better  land  for  ploughing  than 
at  Surinam,  since  the  ground  is  quite  level,  and  without  stones  to  im- 
pede the  share:' — p.  101. 

The  banks  of  the  Commeywine,  although  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion at  a  later  period  than  those  of  the  Surinam,  are  more  healthy, 
and  the  plantations  in  a  more  flourishing  state.  The  plantations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cottica  (the  most  fertile  and  healthy  spot  of  all) 
were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  revolted  negroes,  in  the  year  1 773^ 
Since  that  time,  this  tract  of  country  has  become  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Bush  Negroes,  who  have  been  induced  to  settle  there,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Arawina,  which  di* 
vides  the  colony  from  Cayenne.  These  lawless  plunderers  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  secure  and  speedy  retreat,  ia 
the  event  of  a  pursuit  from  their  enemies. 

Cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  coeoa  are  tlie  principal  arti- 
cles of  exportation  from  Surinam.  M.  de  Sack  enters  into  some 
detail  of  the  different  modes  of  cultivating  these  articles,  and  der 
scribes,  with  great  accuracy,  the  different  appearance  presented  by 
the  respective  plantations  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  This  part  of 
his  work  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  of  his  readers  as  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  scenery  of  a  tropical  climate. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  hostility  to  the  late  measures, 
adopted  by  the  legislature  with  respect  to  die  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  forms  a  distinguished  feature  of  the  work  before  us.  One 
letter  is  dedicated  entirely  to  this  subject ;.  but  the  whole  book  may 
be  considered  as  a  systematic,  though  cautious  defence  of  this  de- 
testable 
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testable  commerce.  M.  de  Sack  went  to  Surinam  prejudiced,  as 
be  is  pleased  to  term  it,  in  favour  of  th^  abolition,  and  he  informs 
us  that  the  change  in  his  opinions  was  the  result  of  accurate  inves- 
tigation and  personal  observation.  He  tells  us,  that  the  slaves  are 
comparatively  happy  and  contented,  and  that  their  lot  is  infinitely 
more  fortunate  than  that  of  their  countrymen  who  have  been  eman- 
cipated, and  who'  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  free  ne- 
groes. We  shall  not  dispute  this  point,  in  form,  but  simply  ask 
"M.  de  Sack,  why  the  slaves  arfe  so^  desirous  of  emancipation? 
The  situation  of  a  poor  negro,  turned  adrift  in  a  foreign  country 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  certainly  little  to  be  envied  ; 
"but  if  it  be  so  much  more  miserable  than  the  life  of  the  slave, 
what  prevents  him  frona  reluming  to  his  former  bondage  ? — What 

Srevents  him  from  disposing  of  his  liberty  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — 
loWy  though  we  believe,  that  the  horrors  related  by  Stedmaa 
no  longer  exist, — indeed,  notwithstanding  his  delectable  draw- 
ings, we  are  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  ever  did 
•exist  to  the  extent  alKrmed  by  him, — yet  enough  escapes,  evea 
from  the  Baron  himself,  to  prove  that  the  situation  of  these  de- 
voted people  is  wretched  and  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

*  All  things  considered,  I  confess  that  the  result  of  my  observations 
has  greatly  diminished  the  prejudice  which  I  brought  with  me  from 
Europe  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  negroes  in  the  colonies.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  fate  of  the  negro  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  master :  for  while  1  havo 
found  the  negroes  happy  on  some  plantations,  I  have  at  times,  in  my 
yural  walks,  seen,  and  heard  still  more  of  the  severe  correction  of 
others/ — p.  109. 

_  Different  effects  are  often  produced  by  the  same  causes  upon 
different  minds ;  but  unless  we  had  Mr.  de  Sack's  own  word  for  it, 
we  ^ould  certainly  have  conceived  it  impossible,  that  a  man  could 
be  a  witness  to  scenes  of  tlie  nature  here  described,  and  yet  acknow- 
ledge that  his  prejudices  upon  the  subject  were  diminished. — 
What  J  and  in  your  rural  M'alks  too,  Baron,  and  when  reclined 
upon  the  turf-seat  under  the  cotton  tree  ?  Not  a  thought  but  for 
butterflies  and  humming-birds,  though  your  ears  were  still  ringing 
with  the  shrieks  of  suffering  humanity  f  Such  transcendental  phi- 
losophy ! — 
,    But  the  baron  tells  us  that  he  is  pleading  the  cause  of  humanity: 

*  The  women  in  the  colonies  are  not  put  to  those  heavy  employments, 
which  are  imposed  upon  them  by  the  male  tyrants  of  Africa,  and  other 
tmcivilized  countries.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the 
female  negroes  is  rendered  happier  by  their  removal  to  the  colonies.' — 
(p.  141.) 
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This  18  decisive  with  respect  to  the  ladies — ^now  for  the  gentlemen : 

*  Now,  if  in  reality  these  cruel  usages  actually  prevail  amongst  the 
African  Negroes,  it  will  be  found  so  far  from  being  wrong,  that  it  becomes 
fneritorious  to  save  those  victims  from  their  sanguinary  conquerors,  and 
bring  them  to  a  state  of  servitude  in  a  civilized  country.' — (p.  145-) 

The  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  of  course,  most  decidedly 
disapproved  of  by  our  author,     llie  negro  children  bom  upon  the 

(plantations  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  necessary  supply  of 
abourers ;  therefore^  if  no  new  supply  be  afforded^  the  ruin  of  the 
colonies  must  ensue.  *  The  wealth  of  Surinam/  says  he,  *  will  not 
only  vanish,  bitt  what  is  worse,  the  land  will  relapse  into  that  state 
of  wilderness  and  swamp,  which  originally,  by  exhaling  the  most 
pestilential  vapours,  proved  so  destructive  to  the  first  settlers.' — 

(p.  144.; 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  carry  our  readers  through 
the  whole  chain  of  the  Baron's  arguments  upon  this  subject ;  argu- 
ments, which  possess  no  novelty,  and  which  have  already  been 
refuted  as  often  as  advanced.  We  shall  merely  add,  that  he 
concludes  by  strongly  urging  the  necessity  of  a  renewal  of  the 
slave-trade,  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  government.  He 
is  so  good  as  to  give  us  a  detailed  plan  for  an  establishment  of  this 
nature.  He  enumerates  the  rare  qualities  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  principal  overseer  or  governor  to  possess ;  and  desig- 
nates with  great  accuracy  the  particular  class  of  negroes  which 
it  would  be  most  prudent  and  profitable  to  purchase.  We  must 
refer  such  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of  farther  information 
upon  this  subject,  to  the  15th  letter,  entitled  *  On  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade/ 

We  every  where  find  our  author  roundly  asserting,  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Surinam  is  not  more  unhealthy,  than  that  of  other  tropical 
countries ;  but  the  facts  \yhich  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  this  opi- 
nion, are  so  much  at  variance  with  his  conclusions,  that  we  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  place  any  great  reliance  upon  these  assertions.  A 
perusal  of  his  13th  letter  will  justify  our  scepticism  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  there  tells  us,  that  the  young,  the  healthy  and  the  strong, 
are  the  most  likely  to  fall  victims  to  the  climate;  that  the  slightest 
deviation  from  prudence,  either  with  respect  to  clothing  or  diet,  is 
attended  with  considerable  risk;  yet  be  concludes  by  declaring, 
that  the  climate  is  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  longevity ;  tliat  it 
is,  indeed,  peculiarly  favourable^ to  the  ladies,  'who  frequently 
enter  into  third  and  fourth  marriages.'  (p.  133.)  This  may  be  an 
argument  highly  satisfactory  to  the  ladies,  but  we  apprehend  that 
their  husbands  wili  view  it  m  a  very  different  light. 

The  Baron  informs  us,  in  the  early  part  of  his  work,  that  a  con* 
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siderable  number  of  German  husbandmen  were  brought  to  the 
colony  some  years  back,  encouraged  by  an  miconditional  grant  of 
land.  No  sooner,  however,  had  these  uiifoftunate  people  taken 
possession  of  their  grant  and  begun  to  labour,  than  they  all  hH 
victims  to  the  climate.  *  It  is  observed,'  says  M.  de  Sack,  *  by  the 
bills  of  mortality,  that  of  the  Europeans  established  in  these  cli- 
mates, the  Spaniards  live  the  longest,  the  French  next  to  them,  but 
the  English  the  shortest  of  all.'  He  also  observes  as  a  peculiarity 
in  the  clini$it^  of  Surinam,  that  it  tends  to  promote  excessive  irrita- 
bility, (p.  131*)  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  effect  is  counteracted 
by  a  subsequent  residence  in  a  colder  latitude ;  if  not,  we  should 
recommend  to  the  Baron  a  course  of  cooling  medicines  before  be 
-ventures  upon  a  perusal  of  these  cursory  remarks. 

We  shall  conclude  with  M.  de  Sack's  account  of  the  daily  en&- 
ployment  of  a  planter's  life : 

•  He  rises  at  six  o'clock,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasantness  of  Ae  morning, 
takes  his  breakfast  under  his  piazza,  at  which  he  is  attended  by  a  number 
of  female  negroes,  and  a  buy,  who  presents  him  with  a  segar-pipe;  during 
this  time  he  orders  the  domestic  concerns  for  the  day;  then  putting  on  a 
light  dress,  he  takes  a  walk  by  the  side  of  the  river  to  see  if  there  are  any 
n^ew  vessels  arrived,  and  to  converse  with  their  cantains.  About  eight 
he  retunis  home,  and  till  ten  employs  himself  in  business,  then  takes  a 
second  breakfast,  which  consists  of  more  solid  articles  than  the  first,  and 
would  be  considered  in  Europe  as  a  tqlerably  good. dinner.  After  this, 
he  occasionally  returns  to  business  until  two  o'clock,  when  he  goes  to  a 
club,  of  which  there  are  two  principal  ones.  Here  he  learns  the  news  of 
the  day,  takes  some  refreshment  or  cordials,  and  returns  home  at  three  to 
dinner,  which  is  often  in  the  society  of  his  friends.  Some  have  the  same 
custom  here,  as  prevails  in  the  south  of  £urope,  of  indulging  themsclvct 
with  a  nap  in  the  afternoon,  but  others  prefer  a  walk.  About  six,  after 
taking  his  ^ea,  if  he  is  not  engaged  in  any  other  company,  he  again  visits 
the  club.  About  ten  he  returns  home  to  bis  supper  and  then  to  rest/ 
(p.  111.) 

With  such  people  M.  de  Sack  passes  the  principal  part  of  his  time 
during  his  residence  at  Surinam,  and  is  delighted  with  his  company 
and  situation.  We  must  honestly  confess,  that  neither  the  society, 
nor  the  climate  possesses  any  attractions  for  us.  Even  the  vaunt^ 
delicacies  of  their  kitchen,  have  something  in  them  extremely  re- 
pugnant to  our  ideas  of  good  cheer :  we  are  afraid  that  we  should 
make  wry  faces  Tit  lizard  pyes  and  parrot  broth;  but  the  fet  cater- 
pillar, ^  more  delicious,  than  the  most  delicate  marrow'  (p.96)  woiiM 
absolutely  drive  us  from  the  tabk. 

On  the  7th  of  June  1807,  our  author  sails  for  the  United 
States  in  the  Vesta,  an  American  brig,  commanded  by  Captain 
Petty.    On  the  3d  of  July  he  comes  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
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KAzagansetfy'  of)p6site  the  town  of  Providence.  It  will  be  uime^ 
cessary  ^r  lis  to  accompany  bim  in  his  rapid  flight  through  many 
pf  the  principal  towns  in  the  United  States^  as  it  would  contribute 
neither  to  the  information  nor  amusement  of  our  readers.  Pre*- 
viously  to  his  departure,  he  winds  up  his  account  of  America,  with 
a  .description  of  the  chfuacter  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  His 
delineation,  generally  speeldng,  is  neither  remarkable  for  its  per-r 
spicuity  nor  for  its 'accuracy;  but  for  the  truth  of  the  following 
'remark^  we  can  jmost  readily  and  conscientiously  vouch : 

*  The  great  inclination  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  for 
disputing  on  political  matters  is  sometimes  very  unpleasant :  in  stages 
coaches,  or  at  the  table  of  the  hotel,  I  have  always  declined  entering 
into  those  discourses,  but  in  privat/a  company  it  is  not  always  possibly 
to  avoid  .it.  Th^y  ^re  not  content  with  praising  their  own  constitu- 
tion, but  they  attack  the  principles  of  other  governments,  of  whip^ 
.they  haye  ofteji  very  little  information ;  and  they  are  even  much  dis- 
pleased with  those  who  wish  to  change  the  conversation  to  other  sub- 
jects, and  they  will  declare  it  unnecessary  to  observe  so  ^dch  reserve 
.■of  opinion  iu  this  land  of  liberty/ — p.'  214. 

This  dispiitatious  disposition  is  accompanied  by  so  much  bigotr^ 
of  opinion,  and  so  much  coarseness  of  ^manner,  tha^:  it  requires  a  uo 
common  share  of  philosophy  to  remafn  unruffled  by  its  attacks. 
Its  effect  upon  a  mind  suffering  from  the  irritable  climate  of  Suri- 
nam, must  have  been  truly  distressing. 

M.  He  Sack's  voyage  to  Europe  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a 
most  poetical  description  of  a  storm,  which,  when  published  in  its 
original  German,  will  no  doubt  be  long  considered  as  a  proper  mo- 
del for  imitation  by  every  manufacturer  of  horrors  in  Jena,  Got- 
tingen  and  Leipsic.     . 

*  Some  heavy  clouds  appeared  in  the  north-west,  which  gradually 
increased,  and  spreading  over  the  horizon,  involved  the  r^s  of  the  sup, 
which  now  appeared  through  the  mist  as  an  enojynous  red giowing  Jire 
ball:  the  mournful  tune  oi  the, tempest  was  heard  in  the  rigging:  the 
ocean  changed  its  colour  (/r6m  its  usual  lapis  lazuli  colour)  lo  a  dead 
'Tnarbte  grey ;  the  waves  .were  rising  in  different  forms  as  $o  many  sepul- 
ckres,  and  the  strength  with  which  they  dashed  against  the  vessel  made 
-them  appear  like  solid  rocks:  by  the  increase  of  the  hurricane  thay 
assumed  the  shape  of  mountains,  on  which  the  foam  appeared  like  the 
-mowy  tojuofthe  Alps:  the  ship  was  shaken  in  all  her  parts,'  (well  she 
inigiit!)  \and  by  the  combat  of  the  two  powerful  elements,  our  neutral 
ktMtUion  ynL%  aUnost  dashed  to  pieces !' — p.  219* 

The  danger  to  which  our  Chamberlain's  *  neutral  habitation* 
was  exposed^  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  a  single  plauk  only 
divides  bim  from  *  the  dead  marble  grey.^  This  as  naturally  recals 
to  his  recollection  Sh*  G.  Staunton^  account  of  certairi  *  Chinese 
Vessels,  whose  holds,  divided*  into  twelve  different  partitions,  areafl 
made  water-Jtight,iso-  that  if  any  accident  happen  to  the  vessel,  tUe 
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water  can  only  penetrate  Into  one  part  of  'the  ship/  This  appears 
to  our  author  to  be  a  most  admirable  contrivance,  and  he  proposes 
tha^  packets  should  be  built  upon  the  same  construction,  xniich, 
although  they  might  not  sail  so  fast  as  the  others,  would  amply 
repay  this  inconvenience  by  the  superior  security  afforded  to  the 
crew  and  cargo.  Six  divisions,  he  thinks,  would  be  enough  to 
begin  with,  and  we  really  think  so  too.  The  Baron  is  not  very 
clear  in  his  description,  but  we  understand  him  to  tnean,  that 
there  should  be  six  ships,  one  within  another,  like  a  ned  of 
ioxeSf  and  that  the  outside  s^ips  should  be  stripped  off  as  occasion 
required,  like  the  grave-digger's  coats  in  Hamlet.  If  this  be  his 
meaning,  we  think  he  has  rather  mistaken  the  passage  to  which  he 
alludes ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  little  moment :  fats  scheme  wiH 
possess  a  greater  degree  of  originality,  and  procure  him  a  greater 
degree  of  reputation — in  Germany. 

We  presume,  from  the  attachment  manifested  by  M.  de  Sack 
towards  a  tropical  climate,  that  at  some  future  period  he  may 
again  be  tempted  to  visit  a  country  so  favoured  by  nature, 
and  which  has  now  acquired  so  much  celebrity  from  his  animated 
descriptions.  In  that  case,  we  venture  to  express  a  hope,  that  we 
shall  hear  from  him  again.  We  feel  interested  in  every  scheme, 
which  he  has  proposed,  from  the  establishment  of  a  commerce  in 
slaves  founded  upon  principles  of  humanity,  to  his  last  luminous 
suggestions  upop  the  subject  of  ship-building.  We  now  take  our 
leave  of  him,  grateful  for  all  the  information  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  desirous  of  affording,  and  for  all  the  entertainment  which 
he  really  has  afforded  us. 


Art.  Xlir.  Cofrespondance  inldite  de  Madame  Du  Deffani^ 
^vec  lyAlemhertf  Montesquieu,  Le  President  HenauU^  La 
Duchesse  Du  Maine;  Mesdamei  De  Choiseul,  De  Staal;  Le 
Marquis  D^Argens^Le  Chevalier  D^Aydief  etc.  3  vols.  l^mo. 
Colburn.    1810. 

Letters  of  the  Marquise  Du  Deffand  to  tht  Hon,  Horace  Wah- 
pole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orfordy  Jrom  the  Year  1766  to  the 
Year  1780.  To  whicn  are  added  Letters  of  Madame  Du 
Deffand  to  Voltaire^  from  the  Year  1759  to  the  Year  177^. 
Publis/ied  frorri  the  Originals  at  Strawberry-HUl.  4  volf. 
]£mo.    Longman.    1610. 

'  I  ^HE  first  of  these  pnblioations  has  been  for  some  time  before 

^   the  world ;  but  as  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  letters  of 

Madame  du  Deffand^s  friends,  it  served -to  excite  rather  thai)  to 

gratify  curiosity  respectiipg  her  owa.     Tbt  second  publicatioo, 
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yAa^  bas  more  recendy  iippeare.d|  supplies- the  omission^  o(  th^ 
fprmer.  It  coasists  almost  entirely  of  the  letters  of  Madame  da. 
X)effand  herself^  and  will  therefore  be  the  principal  subject  of  re^ 
jEerence  io  the  course  of  oUr  remarks*  We  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
this  coUef:tion  an  interesting  One  ^ — interesting  however,  not,  be- 
cause it  adioits  us,  like  the  correspondence  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne  or  Mademoiselle  d'Aiss6,  into  the  recesses  of  a  susceptible 
heart;  but,  because  it  introduces  us  to  a  brilliant  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  discloses,  in  some  measure,  the  interior  of  a  very 
peculiar  character. 

The  name  and  history  of  Madame  du  l>efFand  are  probably 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers ;  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
may  not  immediately  recollect  the  particulars  of  her  life,  it  may 
be  proper  briefly  to  mention,  that  she  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
in  the  province  of  Burgundy ;  that  she  early  attracted  notice  by 
her  gallantries  no  less  than  by  her  beauty  and  talents ;  that  she  was 
married  to  the  Marquis  du  Deifand,  from  whom  she  separated 
'  on  finding  him  a  weak  character  and  a  tiresome  companion  -^ 
that  she  formed  for  many  years  tlie  center  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  scientific  society  in  Europe  ;  and  that  after  a  life  distinguished 
for  every  thing  but  virtue,  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-fliree  in 
the  year  1780. 

To  develope  the  character  of  such  a  woman  by  the  lights  which 
she  has  herself  supplied  in  her  familiar  writings,  would  be  a  task 
.both  curious  and  useful.  It  is  a  task  however  which  we  disclaim 
the  idea  of  attempting : — our  intention  is  only  to  bring  into  one 
view  some  desultory  observations  which  have  arisen  during  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes. 

This  lady  seems  to  have  4inited  the  lightness  of  the  French  cha- 
racter with' the  solidity  of  the  English.  She  was  easy  and  volatile, 
yet  judicious  and  acute ;  sometimes  profound  and  sometimes  super- 
ficial. She  had  a  wit  playful,  abundant,  and  well-toned ;  an  adr 
mirable  conception  Qf  the  ridiculous^  and  great  skill  in  exposing 
it ;  a  turn  for  satire  which  she  indulged,  not  always  in  the  best 
natured  manner,  yet  with  irresistible  effect ;  powers  of  expression 
varied,  appropriate,  flowing  from  the  source,  and  curious  without 
research ;  a  refined  taste  for  letters,  and  a  judgment  both  of  men 
and  books,  in  a  high  dejgree  enlightened,  and  accurate.     AsJier 

f)arta  had  been  happily  thrown  together  .by  nature,  they  were  no 
ess  happy  in  the  circumstances  which  attended^  their  progress  and 
developement.  They  were  ripened,  not  by  a*  course  pf  solitary 
study,  but  by  desultory  reading  and  by  chiefly  living  intercourse 
with  the .  brightest  geniuses  of  her  age.  Thus  trained,  they  ac- 
quired a  pliability  of  movement,  which  gave  to  all  their  exertions 
.a  bewitching  air  of  freedom  and  negligence;  and  made  even  their 
best  efforts  SQ^m.  only  the  exuberances  or  fiowerings*off  of  a 
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inind  capable  of  higher  excellencies^  but  unambitious  to'  att^ 
them.  Thfere  was  nothing  to  alarm  or  to  overpower.  On  what* 
iever  topic  «he  touched,  trivial  or  severe,  it  was  alike/ fn  hadman(; 
t)ut  in  the  tnidst  of  this  sportiveness^  her  genius  poured  itself  forth 
in  a  thousand  delightful  fancies,  and  scattered  new  graces  and 
ornaments  on  every  object  within  its  sphere.  Tn  its  wanderings 
from  the  trifles  of  the  day  to  grave  questions  of  morals  or  philoso- 
phy, it  carelessly  struck'  out,  and  as  carelessly  abandoned  the  most 
profound  t'rudis ;'  and  while  it  aimed  only  to  amuse,  suddenly  asto- 
nished and  electrified  by  rapid  traitg  of  illumination^  which  opened 
the  diepths  of  difficult  subjects,  and  roused  the  researches  of  more 
systematic  reasoners.  To  these  qualifications  were  added  an  inde- 
pendajice  in  forming  opinions  and  a  boldness  in  avowing  them 
which  wore  at  least  the  semblance  of  honesty ;  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  that  facility  of  manners  which  in  the  com- 
merce of  society  supplies  the  place  of  benevolence. 

Such  was  this  extraordinary  woman  on  the  side  of  talents ;  but 
Ive  are  sorry  to  add  that  on  the  side  of  the  better  and  more  endear- 
ing parts  of  our  nature,  the  aifections  and  the  virtues,  she  appears 
in  a  less  favourable  light.  This  assemblage '  of  captivating  quali- 
ties covered  a  heart  equally  unprincipled  and  insensible.  Her 
£eelings  were,  probably,  always  superficial ;  but  in  truth,  no  feel- 
ings, whatever  might  be  their  temper,  could  have  long  resisted  the 
habitual  depravity  of  her  principles.  As  she  was  a  sceptic  from 
ner  childhood,  and  enured  to  the  excesses  of  an  age  and  a  court 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  dissoluteness,  it  is  riot  surprising  that 
in  renouncing  the  virtues  of  her  sex,  she  renounced  also  its  sensi- 
bilities. Jealous  and  vindictive ;  severe  in  her  judgments;  inca- 
pable of  real  attachment,  but  the  slave  of  caprice;  sudden  in 
fondness  as  in  resentment,  and  as  inexorable  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
Tormer  she  was  volatile;  envious  and  malignant;  incredulous  of 
virtue  because  she  could  not  appreciate  it,  she  contracted  at  length 
n  selfishness  so  inveterate  that  it  might  be  termed  the  essence  of 
her  character ;  a  selfishness  in  which  were  joined  (he  obstinacy  of 
'a  principle  and  the  ardour  of  a  passion.  She  was  the  victim  of 
prejudices  whicK  often  clouded  her  judgment,  and  disturbed  even 
Tier  tact  in  the  estimation  of  character.  Her  wit  seldom  played 
without  wounding ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  her  frankness 
itself  was  owing  at  least  as  much  to  a  coarseness  and  presumptioB 
of  mind  as  to  a  simple  love  of  candour.  She  was  ooviously  be- 
yond the  teach  of  the  restraints  which  diffidence,  or  respect  for 
received  notions,  or  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  im- 
pose oh  the  oterflb  wings' of  common  minds.  We  observe  accordr 
'ingly  that  where  it  was  her  wish  to  conciliate,  she  could  condescend 
fo  sacrifice  her  zeal  for  truth.  Inflexible  as  it  was  to  the  suggestion^ 
;of  deltcacy-or  tenderness,  it  invariably  yielded  to  those  of  vanity. 
*      *  •*  *  •  Duriny 
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X^uriog  the  first  part  of  her  Ufe,  while  her  seIf-lo|ye  \va|  flattere4 
by  incessant  homage^  the  defects  to  which  we  have  alluded,  at-- 
iracted  less  notice  and  claimed  perhaps  some  indulgence ;  but,  a| 
time  advanced,  they  became  more  obtrusive  and  less  pardonable. 
The  habits  of  her  youth  had  ill. prepared  her  for  ^n  age  unusually 
lengthened,  and  attended  with  more  than  common  sorrows.  Dis- 
ease and  infirmity^  by  confining  her  body,  abridged  in  some  mea-? 
sure  the  range  of  her  mind ;  her  distresses  were  aggravated  b^ 
l>lindnes8,  and  every  day,  while  it  took  away  some  outward  gratifi^ 
cation,  envenomed  the  gnawings  of  secret  chagrin.  At  lengtlj^ 
that  restliess  and  undisciphned  spirit,  continually  driven  within  nar- 
rower bounds,  preyed  upon  its  own  strength,  and  abandoning  itself 
to  a  querulous  impatience,  gave  the  last  shade  to  its  sufferings  by 
making  them  legs  affecting  and  less  respectable,  There  was  oIh 
viously  but  one  resource  for  such  a  mind  so  sitiiated — it  was  that 
of  attaching  itself  to  some  object  which  might  fill  up  its  faculties, 
and  thus  divert  it  from  brooding  over  its  own  misery.,  Madame 
du  Deffand  perceived  iliis  necessity,  and  determined  to  resign  her^ 
^elf  to  such  an  attachment  But  now  it  wa^  th^t  those  sensibili* 
tics  wliich  sb^  had  so  early  iusulted,  ^'er«  avenged.  Tb^  hearty 
ivfaich  had  been  long  closed.to  the  profound  feeli^,  now  refused 
to  be  softened.  ^She  found  herself,  after  repeiEited**experiments^ 
incapable  of  a  seiktiment  so  deiep.  and.  oxdlutii^  /aa  A$l  of  which 
flheyet  lelt  the  perpetual  artd.piiessjng  waftt.  Her&nQt.f^pibnmexk 
ij^Bwaa  jto>ha)?e  been  to.establiflb  under  her  roof  some^humbJetnelar 
tive  as  a  companion,  whose  atj^ntion^sb^.mjgbt  always copuaand^ 
f^tid  in  whose  society  she  niigbt  find  a  constant  r^Iie£;fromi  mnuiv 
,Thift  plan,  not  aiis\ieling^  sim  tried,tlie!effectii  of  fniendsbip^y  :and^ 
a9  a  last  resoiirce,.  endeav<]ure4  to  take  shelter  in  deyotion*  >&ft6t 
jbeiug'suocessiyely  baffled  in^he^  efforts,  she  q^ietlyJ!^gned,tht 
jpursnit  of  apy  peimanent  dis|ractioo. from* her < misery,  -^beiret 
^cdve/i  to  enjoy  vdiat  was  yet  atljainabl«>  to^mi*  in  the^cirdeaaf 

JJeasure,  and  to  shut  her  eyes  on  the  future,  which;  had  beea^tM 
ittle  regarded  to  be  w^come,  |)ut*\vas  nqw  too  pepr,  not  to  be 
sometimes  obtrusive.  TTius  in  a  state  of  alternate  wretchednc^i^ 
and  mirth,  or  rather  of  anguish,  sometimes  *  sicklied  o'er  with  th<^ 
pale  cast^  of  gaiety,  tormented  by  a  disquietude  which  vainly  strugj- 
gled  to  become  despair ;  shrinking  from  the  hope  of  annihilation 
which  she  professed  to  indulge;  and  disavowing  a  futurity  which 
she  could  not  disbelieve,  did  |his  n^iserable  woman  pass  the  closing 
years  of  a  long  life  ;  and  thus  at  length  did  she  sink  into  a  grave 
which  w^s  hallowed  by  no  sacred  remembrance,  nor  w£^hed  by 
gny  tears  but  those  of  pi^. 

,  If  any  of  our  readers^  should  be  disposed  to  quarrel  witli  tfi^ 
justice  of  the  character  which  we  have  here  represented,  let  then) 
suspend  tHeir  judgment  till  they  have  considered  how  far  we  are 
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supported  by  the  letters  before  us.  A  few,  and  comparatively 
but  a  few  extracts  shall  be  produced,  which,  we  think,  will  coDvey 
a  tbierahie  impression  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  qualities 
of  Madame  du  Deffand. 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeably  written  than  these  letters.  Thei^ 
is  an  air  of  freedom  and  good  biveeding  about  them,  M'hach  sets  off 
the  felicities  of  their  diction,  and  the  charms  of  wit  with  which 
they  sparkle.  The  style  of  their  composition  is  light  aiMl  elastic, 
and,  excepting  when  sombre  topics  are  expressly  treated  of,  enli- 
vened by  a  tone  of  gaiety. 

We  shall  begin  our  quotations  with  an  account  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Listenai,  in  the  letters  to  Mr.  Walpole.  We  camiot  recollect 
to  have  met  in  any  place  a  more  admirable  delineation  of  a  class 
of  our  fellow-creatures  whom  it  is  not  uncommon  to  encounter. 

*  Ce  chevalier  de  Listenai  dont  je  voqs  ai  parle,  est  positivement 
celui  avec  lequel  vous  avez  soupe ;  il  est  parti  aujourd'hui  pour  Chan- 
teloup.  Je  le  trouve  un  bon  homme,  doux,  facile,  complaisant;  co 
fait  d'esprit  il  a  k  peu  pr^  le  n^cessaire,  sans  sel,  sans  s^ve,  sans  cha« 
leur,  un  certain  son  de  voix  ennuyeux ;  quand  il  ouvre  la  bouche,  on 
croit  qu'il  bdille,  et  qu'il  va  faire  bdiiler;  on  est  agr^ablcmient  snrpris 
que  ce  qu'il  dit  n'en  est  ni  sot^  ni  long,  ni  b^te,  et  vu  ie  teins  qui  conrt, 
0n  conclut  qull  est  assez  aimsble,' --^LetUrs^  viA,  i.  pp.  232 — 233. 

The  following  passage  will  convey  no  mean  idea  of  candour 
and  indepeudance  of  judgment,  united  with  great  discrimination^ 
-and  taste.  To  those  who  have  been  familiarised  with  die  records 
of  tbe^rend  sUckj  it  m^y  not  be  unpleasiog  to  review  their  early 
impressions  under  the  guidance  of  an  eminent  observer  of  human 
'  nature ;  and  to  remark  with  how  true  a  band  the  balance  is  struck 
between  two  distinguished  personages,  the  one  the  most  interest* 
ing,-  the  other  the  most  surpriaing  woman  of  that  age  of  wcmder 
and  interest.  In  the  sentence  which  is  here  passed  upon  Petrarch^ 
we  confess  that  we  feel  more  reluctance  to  acquiesce.  We  camiot 
ao  easily  forget 

^  La  dolce  vista,  e'l  bel  guardo  soave,' 
which  charmed  us  on  the  threshold  of  modern  literature ;  nor  can 
we  consent  to  renounce  the  muse,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  her 
own  strains — 

*  Con  leggiadro  dolor  par  ch'ella  spiri 
Alta  pieta  che  gentil  core  stringe ; 
Ohra  la  vista  a  gli  orecchi  orna,  e'nfinge 
Sue  voei  vive,  e  suoi  santi  sospiri.' 

Still  however,  if  it  were  allowed  to  insert  a  saving  clause  ia 
favour  of  the  real  tenderness  and  purity  of  sentiment  which  breathe 
in  the  writings  of  Petrarch,  we  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  pos- 
aible  to  give  in  such  few  strokes  a  more  accurate  sketch  of  the  Ita- 
|iap  s(;bool  of  Icfve, 
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-    *•  Je  n'ai  point  nial  dormi  cette  nuit,  et  ce  matin  j'ai  lu  une  trentahie 
de  lettres  de  Mad.  de  Mainteoon ;  ce  rectieil  est  curieux,  il  contient 
neuf  annees,  depuis  1706  jusqu'k  1715.    Je  peniste  k  trouver  qika. 
cette  femme  n'«toit  fy^riiit  iausse ;  mais  eile  6tott  s^he,  nust^re,  insen* 
mble,  sans  passion ;  elle  raconte  tons  les  6v6nenieDa  de  ce  temps-l^  qui, 
€taient  aflfreox  pour  la  France,  et  pour  TEspagoe,  comme  $i  elle  n-y 
avoit  pas  un  inter^t  particulier :  elle  a  plus  Fair  de  Tennui  que  de  I'in- 
teret;  ses  iettres  siiot.r^echiesy  il  y  a  beaucoup  d'esprit^  d'un  style. 
fort  simply ;  mais  elles  ne  sonl  point  anim^es,  et  il  s'en  faut  bien  quel-  ' 
les.soient  aussi  agr^bles  que  celles  de  Mad.de  Sevign6.    Tout  est  pas- 
sion, tout  est  en  action  dans  celles  de  cette  derni^re,  elle  prend  part  k 
tout,  tout  TalFecte,  tout  Tint^resse ;  Mad.  de  Maintenon  tout  an  con- 
traire,  raconte  les  plus  grands  ^v^nemens,  oil  elle  joumC  un  r6le  avec 
le  p)us  parfait  sangfroid;  on  voit  qu'elle  n'aimoit  ni  le  Roi,  ni  sesamis, 
ni  «es  parens,  ni  m^me  sa  place :  sans  sentiment,  sans  tma^piiation^  elle 
ne  se  fait  pofnt  d'iiiusions^  die  connoit  la  vsQeur  inerins^ue  de  tovtea 
chKMiea,  elle  s'enniiie  de  la  vie  et  elle  dit,  il  n*y  a  que  la  mori  qui  termine 
neti€ment  les  ckagrins^  ei  les  malheurs.     Un  autre  trait  d'elle  qui  m'a 
fait  plaisir;  il y  a  dans  la  droiture  autaiit  d'habikte  que  de  vertu.     II  me 
reste  de  cette  lecture  beaucoup  d'opinion  de  son  esprit,  peu  d'estime 
de  sou  c<eur,  et  nuLgout  pour  sa  personne,  mais  je  le  dis,  je  persiste  k 
tie  la  pas  croire  fausse.     Autant  que  je  puis  vous  connoure  je  crois 
que  ces  lettres  vous  feroient  plaisir;  cependant  JQ  n'en  sais  rien,  car 
depuis  feu  Protee  personne  n'a  ete  si  dissemblable  d  un  jour  a  Tautre 
que  vous  I'^tes. 

*  V^ous  avez  actuellement  votre  Petrarque,*  je  ne  comprends  pat 
qu*on  puisse  faire  un  aussi  gro&  volume  k  son  occasion.  Le  fade  au- 
teur!  que  sa  Laure  6toit  sotle  et  pr^cieuse !  que  la  cour  d'amour  etoit 
fastidieuse !  aue  tout  cela  6toit  recherche,  agrimache,  mani6r6e,  et  tout 
cela  vous  plait!  Convenes  que  vous  savez  bien  allier  les  contiaires/'-^ 
Letters^  vol.  i.  pp.  213—215. 

Of  the  literary  sentiments  of  Madame  du  Deffand  tkese  volumes 
auoply  abundant  records ;  but  our  limits  ajlow  the  production  of 
only  a  few  examples ;  and  these,  taken  as  they  are  at  random  fironi 
her  writings,  display  much  strength  and  originality  of  thought^ 
and  what  is  more  remakable,  much  simplicity  of  taste. 

*  Vous  voulez  done  les  Fabliaux,  Vous  les  aurez.  Une  des  plus 
grandes  difierences  qu'il  y  ait  entre  nous  deux,  c*est  notre  go6t  pour  le 
genre  de  lecture.  J  examinois  I'autre  jour  cp  que  je  trouvois  de  plus 
parfait  de  tout  ce  qui  avoit  ete  ecrit,  non  pas  dans  chaque  genre,  mais 
de  ce  que  je  choisirois  avoir  fait,  y  compris  tons  les  genres  quelconques, 
Vous  croirez  peut-titre  que  ce  seroit  les  decouvertes  de  Newton  :  oh, 
non,  la  chanson  de  M,  de  St.  Aulaire  me  paroit  trop  bonne.  Les 
livres  de  morale  ne  sont  bons  k  rien,  il  n'y  a  que  celle  qu'on  fait  soi- 
m^me.  L'histoirc  est  n^cessaire,  mais  ennuyeuse ; '  la  poesie  exige  le 
talent,  Tesprit  seul  ne  suffit  pas ;  mais  c'est  pourtant  dans  ce  genre  que 
^e  choisirois  I'ouvrage  que  je  voudrois  avoir  fait,  s'il  avoit  fallu  n  en  faire 

*  lA  Vic  dc  P^trani  ne,  par  Vhhht  de  Sade. 
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qu'ufi  setil,  pfitfe  qVil  rae  pafoit  3l  totfs  fegdurds  avfair  attaint  la  pctfec- 
tion.  >  Vousaie  le  devlnez  pas,  et  voutme  penserez  peat-fetre  pas  de 
m^me^^'^4g8VAihalte,  Mes  insomnies  qui  9ont,  cbrame  vous  savez,  Ioih 
gues  etMqueRtes,  me  font  repasser  tout  ce  que  jp  sais  par  coeur ;  £&• 
ther^AtkfiMey  sirpt  au>  huit  cents  vers  de  Voltaire,  et  quelques  autres 
brimboiiolis  de  diff^rens  auteurs,  voil^- malheuFeasement  k  quoi  est 
born^e  toute  mon  Erudition ;  et  cette  pi^ce  d'Athalie  me  charme  et 
m'enl^ve^  et  ne  laisse  rien  &  d^sirer,  ni  it  reprendre.' — Letters^  vol.  iv. 
pp.  2^3. 

"  Thoijigh  it  cannpt  be  ^aid  that  tlie  c^racter  of  Madame  du  Def- 
faridjVyas,.iiVevery  respect,  unsophisticated,  yet  she  always  retained  a 
^rPQg  iwi^i^  ff>x,the.naturalj  both  in,ips^^neirs  and  in  compositioa; 
4  relish  ^whiicbt  she.b^d  probably  acqitired  .ii^  the  batter  days  of 
Fren/ehliteraituEie)  hefpre  the prettyisms of  Thomas  and  Boismont^ 
er  th€  sterile  rhetoric  of  D'Alesabert  had  supplanted  the  mascvH 
line  beauties  of  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Bossuet.  Her  passion  fof 
honesty  i3,  indeed,  often  pushed  to  extravagance;  and  sometimes 
obtruded  upon  us  v^ith  such  a  studied  display,  as  even  to  exdte  a 
suspicion  of  its  sin<::erity.'  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  it 
was  genuine;  and  that  she  does  not  flatter  herself  when  she  says, 
*  Je  hais  toute  insinuation,  toute  recherche,  toute  affectation.' 

The  bad  taste  which  w  as  so  rapidly  spreading  over  France  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  she  observed  with  infinite 
disgust  and  indignation* 

*  II  n'y  a  plus  de  gait6,  Monsieur,  (she  remarks  to  Voltaire,)  il  n'y'a 
plus  de  graces,  les  sots  sont  plats  et  froids,  lis  ne  sunt  point  absurdes 
ni  extravagans*  corame  ils  6toient  autrefois;  les  gens  d*esprit  sont 
p6dan8,  corrects,  sententieux ;  il  n'y  a  plus  de  godt  non  plus ;  enfin  il 
n'y  a  rien,  les  t^tes  sont  vides,  et  Ton  veut  que  les  bourses- le  deviennent 
aussi.  Oh  !  que  vous  ^tes  hcureux  d'etre  Voltaire ;  vous  avez  tous  les 
bonheurs,  les  talens  qui  font  Toccupation  et  la  reputation,  les  xiche8se% 
qui  font  I'independance.' — Letters^  vol.  iv.  p.  32. 

'  Ah !  M.  de  Voltaire,  il  me  prend  un  desir  auquel  je  ne  puis  resis- 
ter ;  c  est  de  vous  demander,  a  mains  jointes,  de  faire  un  61oge,  un 
discours  (comme  vous  voudrez  I'appeler  dans  la  toumure  que  vous 
voudrez  lui  donner)  sur  noire  Moli^re.  L'on  me  lut  hier  I'^crit  qui  a 
remport^  le  prix  h  TAcaderaie ;  on  Tapprouve,  on  le  loue  fort  injuste* 
ment  h  mon  avis.  Je  n  entends  rien  a  la  critique  raisonn^e,  ainsi  je 
n'entrerai  point  en  detail  sur  ce  qui  m'a  choquce  et  deplu;  je  vous 
dirai  seulement,  que  le  style  academique  m'est  en  horreur,  queje 
trouve  absurdes  toutes  les  dissertations,  tous  les  preceptes,  que  nous 
donnent  nos  beaux  esprits  d  aujourd'hui  sur  le  gout  et  sur  les  talens, 
comme  si  Ion  pouvoit  suploer  au  genie.  Je  pr(3cherai  votre  tolerance, 
je  vous  le  promets ;  je  m'y  engage,  si  vous  m'accordez  d'etre  intolerant 
sur  le  faux  goiit,  et  sur  le  faux  bel  esprit,  qui  etablit  aujourd'hui 
sa  tyrannic ;  donnez  un  moment  de  reldche  a  votre  zMe  sur  i'objet  oii 
vous  avez  eu  tant  de  succcis,  et  arr^tez  le  progr^s  de  lerreur  dans  Tob* 
jet  qui  m'interesse  bicn  d'avantage/— Le^fer*,  vol.  iv.pp.  280—281. 
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Sbe  Mys  to  Mr«  Wa)p<de, 

*  CJomftient  va  le  goOt  en  Angleterre?  pour  ici  il  est  enti^remcnt  per- 
dti ;  et  grdces  k  nos  philosophes  qiii  raisonnent  «ur  tout,  nous  n'avon» 
plus  le  sens  commun ;  et  s'il  n'y  ftvoit  pas  les  ouvntges  du  si^cle  de 
Louis  XIV,  plusieuTS  de  ceux  de  votre  pays,  et  les  traductions  des  an* 
ciens,  il  faudroit  renonceri  la  lecture.*  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  $6. 
*  It  was  the  same  spirit  of  sound  criticism  which  dictated  her  ac* 
count  of  Gibbon.*  The  sketch  of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  his 
works,  is  struck  Qff  in  a  very  spirited  and  masterly  style. 

*  Je  vousdis  ^  Vofeille  que  je  ne  suis  point  contente  deTouvraged^  M. 
Gibbon,  il  est  d^lamatdre,  oratoire;  c'tst  le  ton  denos  b^aux  espfits; 
et  il  me  paroit  cpi'il  se  trompe  souvent  ajux  jugement  qu'il  en  porte} 
dans  la  conversation  il  veut  briller  et  prendre  le  ton  ^u'il  crpit  le  &6tre, 
et  ily  r^ussit  assez  bitm;  il  est  doux  et  poli,  et  je  le  crois  bon  homme; 
je  serois  fort  aise  d'avbir  plusieurs  connoissances  comme  lui,  car  k  tout' 
prendre  il  est  sup6rieur  a  presque  tous  les  gens  avec  qui  je  visA  Letters, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  28&,  287. 

It  wQuld  be  unjust  to  Gibbon  to  omit  the  terms  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  another  letter. 

*  ^.-  Gibbon  a  ici  le  p]us  grand  succ^,  oa  se  Tarwche,  il  se  con** 
duit  fort  biep,  et  sans  a^qir,  je  crois,  autant  d'esprit  que  feu  M.  Hume^ 
il  ne  tombepas  dans  les  m^mes  ridicules.  Je  ne^is  pas  si  tous  les 
jugemens  qu'il  porle  sont  bien  justes,  mais  il  se  comporte  avec  tout  le 
monde  d'une^mani^re  qui  ne  donne  point  de  prise  aux  ridicules;  c« 
qui  est  fort  difficile  k  6viter  dans  les  societes  qu'il  fr^quente.'  vol.  iii. 
pp.  295,  29^. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  observe  the  acharnement  with  wliich.this 
lady  pursues  the  encyclopedists.  Even  to  Voltaire  himself  sh« 
sometimes  avows  truths  very  little  suited  to  his  taste.  She  has  in«^ 
deed  the  precaution  previously  to  disarm  his  wrath  by  a  peace- 
ofFering  of  unmeasured  flattery ;  yet  the  irritability  of  that  mirror 
of  philosophers  could  not  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  point  and  bold- 
ness of  her  strictures. 

*  Vos  philosophes,  ou  plutot  soi-disant .  philosophes,  sont  de  froids 
personnages;  fastueux  sans  6tre  riches,  temeraires  sans  ^tre  braves^, 
pr^chant  1  egalite  par  esprit  de  domination,  se  croyant  les  premier^ 
hommes  du  monde,  de  penser  ce  que  pensent  tous  les  gens  qui  pensent; 
orgueilleux,  haineux,  vindicatifs;  ils  feroient  hair  la  philosophie.'-r— 
Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  107. 

*  J'ai  mis  beaucoup  d'impartialite  dans  la  guerre  des  philosophes,  je  ne 
saurois  adorer  leur  encyclopedic,  qui  peut-^tre  est  adorable,  mais  dont 
quelques  articles  que  j'ai  lus  m'ont  ennuyee  k  la  mort.  Je  ne  saurois 
admettre  pour  legislateurs  des  gens  qui  n'ont  que  de  lesprit,  peu  d% 
talent  et  point  de  gout,  qui,  qi*oique  trt^s-honu6tes  gens,  6crivent  lef 
choses  les  plus  malsonnantes  sur  la  morale,  dont  tous  les  raisonnemen^ 
sont  des  sophismes,  des  paradoxes;  on  voit  clairement  qu'ils  n'ont 
d'autre  but  que  de  courir  apr^s  une  celebrite  ou  ils  ne  parviendront 
jamais;  ilsne  jouiront  pas  m6me  de  la  gloriole  des  Fonteuelle  et  la 
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Motte,  qui  sont  oublies  depuisleur  mort;  mais  eux^ils  le  serost  de  leur 
vivaiit;  j Vn  excepte,  h.  toute  sorte  d'egards  M.  d'Alembert,  iqvoiqn'il 
ait  ^te  nion  d^Iateur  aupr^s  de  vous;  mais  c'est  un  egarement  que  je 
lui  pardonne,  et  doiit  la  cause  merite  quelque  indulgence;  c'est  leplos 
honn^te  homme  du  monde,  qui  a  le  cceur  bon,  un  excel ieat  esprit, 
beaucoup  de  justesse,  du  gdut  sur  bien  des  choses;  mais  il  y  a  de  cer- 
tains articles  qui  sont  devenus  pour  lui  affaires  de  parti,  et  sur  iesqiieli 
je  ne  lui  trouve  pas  ie  sens  commun/  vol.  iv.  p.  265. 

This  is  really  fine  writing;  but  we  are,  after  aD,  not  disposed  to 
ffve  Madame  du  Deifand  so  inuch  credit  for  h^r  opinions  on  tbis 
subject  as  they  may  appear  to  deserve;  because,  we  think,  they 
originated  chiefly  from  a  spirit  of  party.  There' was  luiquestiona- 
bly  in  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  his  satellites  enough  to  alarm  a 
judgment  so  sound  and  practical  as  that  which  she  possessed ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the  revoiotion  a  strong 
party  had  been  formed  in  opposition  to  the  philosophers.  It  was 
a  party  composed  of  the  majority  of  the.  noblesse,  of  courtiers,  and 
of  pensioners;  of  all  those,  ma  word,  who  were  interested  in  die 
existence  of  public  abuses,  ^and  whom  rank  or  connections,  or 
wealth;  furnished  willi  motives  to  loyalty.  In  strict  consistency 
with  the  enlightened  principles  by  which  the  members  of  that  par^ 
werie  actuated,  they  anxiously  limited  hostilities  to  the  political 
heresies  of  thd  encyclopedists.  In  the  religious,  or  rather  the  anti- 
religious  tenets  of  that  sect,  they  not  only  acquiesced,  but  ac- 
quiesced with  the  utmost  cordiality.  Deserting  the  altar,  they  raU 
lied  round  the  throne;  and  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the  civil 
establishment  would  be  cheaply  saved  at  the  expense  of  the  eccle- 
siastical. In  the  war  of  extirpation  which  was  waged  against  the 
Christian  faith,  they  were  not  content  with  neutrality.  They  joined 
the  ciy  of  the  assailants,  and  even  cheered  them  on  to  the  prey, 
under  the  vain  hope  of  luring  the  dogs  of  havock  from  the  spoils  of 
the  state  by  glutting  them  with  those  of  the  church.  The  wisdom 
of  this  conduct  has  been  sufficiently  as.certained  by  the  event ;  but 
that  the  real  aristocraticaL  party  was  as  hostile  to  the  religious 
creed  of  the  Christian  church  as  it  was  to  the  political  creed  of 
the  philosophers,  is  a  truth  e:jtablished  by  the  internal  history  of 
France  during  the  last  century.  It  is  a  truth  also  of  which  varioua 
illustrations  are  supplied  by  these  letters.  Through  the  whole 
tenor  of  Madame  du  DeffaiKi's  remarks  on  the  maxuns  of  Voltaire, 
the  discrimination  to  which  we  have  alluded  prevails;  and  though 
we  aie  not  so  ignorant  as  to  identify  the  (Economists  with  the  en- 
cyclopedists, it  is  to  the  same  esprit  du  corps  that  we  attribute  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  womas  who  echoes  back  the  .impieties 
of  Voltaire  calumniates  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  Turgot. 

As  Madame  du  Deffand  lived  in  the  most  brilliant  circle  in 
Paris,,  she  had  opportuuities  to  judge  of  all  ^he  persona  of  rank 
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and  character  who  flocked  to  tfiat  metropolis.  Her  opinions  on 
these  distinguished  strangers,  of  whom  the  greater  number  have 
since  that  period  acquired,  by  means  more  or.  less  creditable,  some 
celebrity,  form  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  volumes. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  of  the  Bourbons>  France  was 
JkiQiUMAred  by  the  presence  of  several  royal  visitors.     Of  these  the 
^rst  in   order  was  the  King  ef  Denmark,  Christian  the  Second. 
lie  ^iras  received  wiih  all  the  distinctions  of  majesty,  and  obtained 
considerable  popularity  both  with  the  king  arid  die  people.     It  ap- 
pears however  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  disposition  were  even  at 
that   time  apt  to  betray  themselves.    In  the  following  amusing 
anecdote  we  see  the  symptoms  of  that  constitutional  defect  which 
afterwards  led  to  more  serious  follies, 

*  .3a*  in^jeste  Danoise  a  jet6  d'abord  tout  sou  feu  ;  excepte  quelques 
louanges  qu*il  donne  de  terns  en  terns  k  Voltaire  et  aii  feu  pi*^ident  de 
.  Montesquieu,'' il  ne  dit  rien  quon  puisse  r^peter ;  tous  les  i^loges  qu'on 
.  peut  faire  de  lui  consistent  h  n'avoir  rien  dit,  ni  rien  fait  de  ridicule  et 
de'mal  it  propos;'  il  est,  dit-on,  comme  une  figure  de  cire;  on  croiroit 
qii^l  ne.voft  ni  n'entend ;  ii  n'a  point  paru  sensible  h,  aucune  des  f^tes 
x\}i^<nk  \%jii  a  donn^;  quand,  au  spectacle,  le  parterre  applaudit,  il  bat 
des  mains.    A  Chantillyon  repreaenta.le  Silpke;  Tacteur  qui  chaata 
Vous  ^tes  Red,  jeune  et  ohaFmaat, 
Et  vous  doutez  qu'on  vous  adore,  ^c. 

setoumavers  lui.  Toutle  monde  battit  des  mains,  et  lui  avec  lei 
liotveB;  dela  on  a  jug6  qu'il  6toit  imbecille.  Je  suspends  mon  juge- 
ment^  je  crois  que  c'est  un  enfant  fatigu6,  ennuye  et  etourdi  de  tout  ce 
qu^on  lui  fait  voir  et  entendre.  II  part  apr^  deinain,  et  j'esp^re  que 
nous  n'en  entendrous  plus  parlen  11  y  auroit  de  quoi  faire  de^  volumes 
des  vers  qu'oa  a  faits  pour  lui,  tous  plus  plats  et  plus  mauvais  les  uns 
ique  les  autres/ vol.  i.  pp.  577 — 8. 

Christian  was  followed,  after  a  long  mterval,  by  a  genius  of  a 
higbisf  prder,.  Gustavus  the  Third  of  Sweden.  On  the  graces  and 
aq^able  qualities  of  this  monarch,  whose  unconquerable  spirit  made 
him  at  one  time  the  hope  of  Europe,  Madame  du  Deffand  enlarges 
with  much  warmth  of  praise.  To  these  sovereigns  succeeded  the 
Eipperor  Joseph,  who  was  equally  adinired  and  caressed. 

*  0^  ne  parle  ici  que  de  Tempereur.  Le  hazard  me  Ta  fait  voir,  je 
soijpai  Lun^i  p?iss6  cnez  les  Necker;  j'y  arrivai  k  neuf  heures  et  deinie, 
Tempereur  y  ctojt  depuis  sept  heures  un  quart,  il  avoit  ete  avec  M. 
Necker  environ  deux  heures,  apr^  lequel  terns  il  passa  chez  Madame 
Necker  qui  avojt  chez  elle  MM.  Gibbon,  I'Abbe  de  Boismont,*  Mar- 
montel,  le  Roi  dp  I'Acadi&mie  des  Sciences,  notre  ami  Schowaleff. 
Quand  j'entrai  dans  la  cbambre,  il  vint  au-deva^t  de  moi,  et  dit  a  M. 
Necker,  pr^entej^moi ;  je  fis  une  profonde  reverence,  on  me  conduisit 

*  *  A  man  of  letteis,  whose  pulpit  eloqueoce  displeased  from  the  affectation  of  hit 
«tjk.|  «  - 
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iinion  fautei^il;,  rempereuc  voul^t  me  parleret  ne.  sachant  que  me 
dire,  et  me  voyant  uu  sac  k  noeuds,  me  dit :  Vous  faites  des  na&uds. — ^Je 
ne  puis  faire  autre  chose. — Cela  n'ejnp^che  pas  de  penser. — Non,  et 
surtout  aujourdliui  que  vous  donnez  tant  k  penser. — II  resta  jusqn'^ 
dix  heures  un  quart ;  il  sait  tr^-bieh  notre  langue,  il  parle  facilement 
et  bien;  il  est  d'une  simplicity  charmante;  il  est  sarpris  qu'on  s'ea 
^tonne;  il  dit  que  T^tat  naturel  n'est  pas  d'etre  roi,  mais  d'etre  iKHiuiie* 
II  n'y  a  rien  qu'il  ne  veuille  voir  et  connoltre;  il  aura  tout  vu  et  conna, 
except^  la  soci6t6  pour  laquelle  le  terns  lui  manque^  ayant  partage  ce- 
hii  qu'il  doit  passer  ici  en  deux  emplois,'  de  cuneux  et  de  courtisan; 
il  avoit  4(6  lejeudi  pr6c6den|  h,  TacadSmie  dei  sciencesy  je  ciwisvoos 
en  avoir  rendu  compte.  |i  fut  avant-hier^  Vendredi,  a  rAcad^mie  d^ 
Belles  Lettres,  et  hier  II  Jl'Academie  Fran^oise;  il  n'a  point  voulu  faire 
de  jaloux.  On  ignore  le  jour  de  son  d6part;  je  crois  que  ce  sera  bien- 
t6t.  Ses  succb  ici  ont  et6  fort  grands;  mais  corame  il  n'a  distingue 
personne,  ceux  qui  pr^tendent  k  Vhre  commencent  a  foiblir  sur '  ses 
iouanges/    Letters^  vol.  iii.  pp.  2^1,  262. 

It  would  gratify  us,  to  enrich  our  jpages  with  a  greater  variety  of 
the  happy  portraits  which  perpetually  start  up  under  the  fWL  of 
.  Madaaiedu  Deffaod;  but. we  n^ust  Q^ntent  ourselv^  withselecU 
iug.ooly  a  few.  apectmens,  which  yet  sheiw  the  tpiich  of.  a  maaler, 
.  The  character  of  Necker  13  admirable^**^  ,  \     . 

^  lis  (M.  and  lyiadame  Necker)  ne  vous  plaisent  pas  beaucoup,  je  le 
vois  bieo ;  tons  les  deux  ont  de  I'esprit,  mais  stirtont  Thomme ;  je  con- 
viens  qu*il  lui  manque  cependant  une  de»  qualites  qui  rend  ie  phn 
agr6able,  une  ceit^he  facility  qui  donne  pour  ainsi  dire .  de  Tespnt  k 
ceux'  avec  qui  Ton  cause;  il  n'aide  point  k  developper  ce  que  Too 
pense,  et  Ton  est  plus  b^te  avec  lui  que  Ion  ne  Test  tout  seul,  ou  avec 
d'autres.'     LeW^r*,  vol.  iii.  p.  15 li 

'  Nothing'  (as  the  editcH"  has  well  observed) '  can  be  more  accu- 
rate, nor  better  defined  than  tliis  account  of  Ml  Necker  in  society:' 

Two  of  our  illustrious  compatriots  are  thus  depicted.  That  a 
suspicion  so  unworthy  as  that  which  is  thrown  out  at  the  dose  of 
tills  extract  should  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  Madame 
du  DefFand,  is  extraordinary;  and  may  perhaps  lead  to  no  favour- 
able idea  of  the  best  society  in  Paris. 

*  Le  Fox  compte  vous  voir.  Dites-lui  que  je  vous  ai  ^crit  beaucoup 
de  bien  de  lui.  £n  elfet  j'en  pense  k  de  certains  egards,  il  n*a  pas  un 
mauvais  coeur,  mais  il  n'a  nulle  esp^ce  de  principes,  et  il  regarde  en 
pitic  tons  ceux  qui'en  ont;  je  ne  coraprends  pas  quels  sont  ses  projets 
pour  Tavenir,  il  ne  s'embarrasse  pas  du  lendemain.  La  plus'  extreme 
pauvrete,  Timpossibilitfe  de  payer  ses  dettes,  tout  celane  lui  fait  rien. 

*  Le  Fitzpatrick  paroitroit  plus  raisonnable,  mais  le  Fox  assure  quil 
est  encore  plus  indifferent  que  lui  sur  ces  deux  articles;  cette  etrangc 
security  les  ^l^ve,  k  ce  qu'ils  croient,  au-dessus  de  tous  les  horames. 
Ces  deux  personnages  doivent  ^tre  bien  dangereux  pour  toute  la  jeu- 
nesse.    lis  ont  beaucoup  jouc  ici;  surtout  le  Fitzpatrick;  il  a  beaucoup 
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perdu.  Oft  prenncnt-ils  de I'argeht?  cfesttJe  ^^e  je  ne  Uottif fenils'paii 
je  ne  saurois  in-int6resser  h.  eux,  ce  sont  des  t^tes  absoluhi^nt  d^ang^es^ 
et  sails  ^sp^ratice  de  retour ;  je n^anrois  jamais  «ru,  si  je  tie  laV^iscon- 
tiXL  par  moi-m^me,  qu'irpiit  y  avbir  des  t^tes  comme  les  letirt.  J'ai 
bien  quelqire  inquietude  de  conficr  cette  lettre  an  Fox;  s'il  avdit  la  cu- 
riosity de  rotivrir,  il  deviendroit  mon  ennemi;  raais  je  ne  puis  me  per- 
suader qt'il  soit  capable  de  cette  ififid^lfl^.'    Letters^  vol.  iii.  pp.  219, 

'  '         *         .  t  j     . .   I  ■  •   .  •      •  •      ■•  «• 

..Voltaire  was. one, o£ .Madame  du  Defiand's  oldest  correBpon- 
deiilB.  •  •  Tbe  last  volnme  of  the  new  colleciaoa  oonsbts  dmoat  em 
tir^><»f  \%tmn  to  hiiti^'aiid<aomei  curiam  particalars  rdatiog  to  \m 
ConSitLtt  and  temper^ate  discovered  iti'th^  other^lettersof  ^tSatcdt^ 
lection.   '  K'is  the  f rite  of'this  sitigalai^  itian,  as  it  wfe  6f  his  |)ritrott 
and  rival  the  Ring  of  Pk*ussi%^  beconae  less  amiable  as  he  is  bet- 
ter kuowQ.     Since  bis  death,  various  publications  have  appeared  of 
Ae  private  writings  of  his  contemporaries;  and  they  have,  invariably 
tended  to  throw  a  shade  on  his  name.     It  i9  nat  merely  that  be  i^ 
proved  to  have  been 'without  principle  or  sensibility,— ^for  on  these 
points  (there  has  long  been  but  one  opinion, — but  he  is  proved  to( 
bave  been  cokBpletely  deatitute.  of  tnt>  elevatioa  of  spirit,  whicfa^ 
though  nearly  allied  to  feelii^  and  prineipie,  iometbttes  survives 
t^e  ^bs€»nce  of  hotb.  *  We  believe  iii<^eed,  that  a  reverence  for  it-^ 
setf  i^  no  less  the  crit^Qn  thaa  it  assuredly  is  one  of  die  preroga^ 
tjves  of  true  genitis.  ,  But  the  base  efaicahery  to  which  Voltaire 
habitually  stooped  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  vanity  or.  his 
vengeance,  degrades  him,  if  possible,  still  more  from  the  highest 
ranKs'of  intellect, .  thap  it  do^s  from  the  level  of  vulgar  honesty.. 
Some  amusing  illustrations  of  this^part  of  his  disposition  maybe 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  his  frii^nd  Marmontel;  and  not  a  few  will 
occur  to  those  who  recoUeet  the.  stpry  of  his  memorable  residence 
at'the  court  of.  Prussia.    The  volumes  before  us  furnish  some  of 
the  same  kindj  of  wiiich  we  shall  produce  one  in  the  wonds  of  Ma- 
dame (^BefFand'^'preitiising,  however,:that  Ifae  president  Henault 
^as,  it  the  period 'it!  question,  abdve^eighty  "years  bf  j^e,  that  Vol- 
taire pMressed  a-fnendship  for  him  and  •  occasionally  corresponded 
with  hint' in  tfertns  of  cordiality;'  and  that,  independent  of  the  natu- 
ral espieglerie  of  the  philosopher,  no  motive  can  be  Assigned  for 
the  attack  here  described,  excepting  rage  at  a  very  eloquent  tihough 
respectfill  remonstrance  which  the  president  had  some  time  before 
addressed  to.  him  on  his  atheistical  principles.    Even  if  the  accu- 
sation brought  Against  him  should  be  unfounded ;  still  its  having 
been  detailed,'  and  implicitly  believed  by  one  Of  his  warmest  admi- 
i'ers',  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice.         . 

;  '  Je  ne  croit  pas  vous  avoir  conte  un  fait  assez  singulier;.  il  parut^ 
il  y  a  un  an  ou  deux,  une  vie  d'Henri  IV,  par  M.  de  Bun.    II  y  a  en- 
viron 
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viroo  six  moU  qull  a  paru  une  i^tite  brockure  dont  la  police  ^  an4te 
le  debit,  qui  a  pour  titre:  Examen  ,de  la  nouveite  hifitme  deMmri  IF, 
de  M,  de.  Buri,  par  le  Marquis  (£e  B....,li  y  a  dans  c^tte  brocbune  ttnc 
critique  am^re  et  sanglante  de  la  chronologie  du  President;  nous  avoos 
ct6  occupes  pendant  quatre  mois  k  emp^cher  qu'il  en  ei^t  connoiss^nce; 
je  me  lis  amener  un  M.  Castillonne  qui  travailie  au  journal  encyclope- 
dique^  pour  obtenir  de  lui  de  ne  point  faire  Textrait  de  ce  petit  ouvrage; 
il  me  ie  promit  et  m'a  tenu  parole.     II  y  a  six  semaines  oudeax  mois 
que  le  Pr6sident  refoit  une  lettre  de  Voltaii^  qui  lui  pafle  de  cette 
bix)chnre  et  lui  transcrit  Tarticle  qui  le  regarde^  et  im  autfe  quVm  peut 
appliquer  k  une  penonne  bieo  CDnsiderai^.     Nous/ffttnesbien d^oon- 
certes;  le  Prisideat  ne  fut  point  aussi  tiotible  que  opufti'appr^bdidiom, 
II  fit  une  reponse  fort  sage;  Voltiiire  lui  a  rictit  trois  )ettres<le|KuaceUe 
premiere ;  il  veut  absoluraent  qu'il  reponde,  et  comme  le.  Prudent 
persiste  k  ne  le  vouloir  pas,  il  lui  offre  de  repondre  pour  \\i\;  le  Presi- 
dent y  consent  pourvu  que  Voltaire  y  mette  son  nora.     Voltaire  lui  a 
d'abord  dit  qu'il  croyoit  que  I'auteur  de  cette  critique  etoit  la  Beau* 
melle;  depuis  il  lui  a  dit  que  c'6toit  un  Marquis  de  Belestad,  leqoe! 
he  sait  ni  lire  ni  6crire ;  ce  n'est  ni  Tun  ni  Tatitre,  on  en  est  sQr ;  mais 
ssivez-vous  qui  on  soup^onne  avec  juste  rafson  ?    Voltaire,  oui,  Vbltrfre 
^  hii-meme.    C'est  de  ceta  qu'on  peut  dtre,  eela  est  inefiMe,    Oh !  tons 
les  hommes  sont  fous  pu  ni4chaiis,  et  le  plus  grand  noaHbre  est  Tun'  et 
Fautre.'  Letters^  vol.  i,  p.  374r,  275* 

'  We  might  extend  this  part  of  our  subject  -by  citing  some  ob- 
servations, M'hich,  for  justness  of  thongbt  and  knowledge  of  die 
tvorld,  deserve  to  be  enrolled  am6ng  the  maxims  cii  the  most 
practised  observers  of  mankind:  and  to  tbeni  might  be  added  spe- 
cimens of  playfulness  of  wit  and  natural  pleasantry;  but  we  prefer 
giving  admission  to  the  following  example  of  inimitable  naivet6. 

*  Je  pense  quelquefois  au  genre  d'esprit  que  la  nature  m'a  donne, 
car  Fart  n'y  a  rien  ajoute,  et  le  nombre  de  mes  ann6es  n'est  pas  assure* 
ftoent  celui  de  mes  connoissances.  Je  pense  quelquefois  dans  mes  in- 
somnies  aux  diflerens  jugemens  que  Ton  porte  de  moi ;  ils  sont  presque 
tous,  faux ;  vous-m^me  vous  vous  y  trompez ;  tout  ce  que  je  conclus 
sur  mon  suiet,  c'est  que  j'aurai  raen6  une  vie  bien  inutile,  bien  pu6rile» 
et  que  ce  n'etpit  pas  la  peine  de  me  faire  vivreaussi  long  terns ;  il  y  a 
cependant  un  nombre  de  gens  qui  me  croient  beaucoup  d'esprit,  et  ceux 
\k  en  ont  si  peu,  qu'ils  loneroient  et  approuveroient  tout  ce  que  je 
pourrois  dire  de  b^te  et  d'absurde/  voL  iii,  p.  372. 

Having  pointed  out  to  our  readers  the  more  agreeable  traits  of 
Mad.  du  Deffand*s  character,  we  are  now  called  to  the  less  wel« 
coBie  task  of  exemplifying  some  of  its  deformities.  The  letten 
before  us  may  be  said  to  lay  open  not  oidy  the  mind,  but|  in  some 
sense,  the  very  manners  of  their  author.  It  is  easy  to  peiceive, 
that  with  elegance  and  good  breedii^  she  united  no  ^nudl  portion 
of  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  That  she  should  possess  the  refine- 
ment which  springs  from  purity  of  principle,  was  not  indeed  to  be 
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•oqpected;  b^  it  is  tMneidial^iii^primg,  imd  tiie*  epnttfbn^ion  o^ 
sex  in  tlle^jprefleIlt  instttnce  eidiances  otir  siU|Hrisej  that  a  person  dis-, 
tinguislied  1^  generd  by  nicety  and  truth  of  tact,  diould  yet  have 
bad  tame  enough  to  be  indelicate  and  profane.    Mr.  Walpole  has 
remarked  that  *  she  never  affected  scepticism ;'  and  it  is  true  that 
m  her  correspondence  with  him  she  is  peculiarly  guarded,  and  con* 
lents  herself  with  a  few  facetious  allusions  to  the  ^Christian  reli- 
gion ;  but  in  her  letters  to  the  wits  and  philosophers  of  I^er  own 
country,  it  is  in  vain  to  search  for  the  same  moderation.    With 
tkene  gentleoEien  sh^  evidently, piques  herself  on  her  freedom  from 
fMT^tt^ce,  and  labours  to  im{»n^  them  with  a  conviction  of  the 
toundness  of  her  infideii^.     Still,  however,  we  must  do  her  the 
justice  to  say  that  she.is  never  so  much  below  herself  as  at  those 
timest  when  she  endeavours  to  be  humourous  on  sacred  topics. 
We  do  not  think  ourselves  obliged  to  produce  any  specimens  of  her 
efTorts  in  Uiis  depa^rtment  of  wit ;  neither  are  we  tempted  to  enlarge 
on  the  extreme  grossness  which  disgraces  some  parts  of  her  corre* 
•pondence.    It  may  not  however  be  withpi^t  amusement,  to  men^ 
ticM^  that  among  her  many  titles  to  fame,  she  possessed  that  of  being 
a  gourm^Htk* .  The  cautious  of  her  friends  against  a  vice,  which  in 
her  debilitated  condition  was  immediately  followed  by  its  punish^ 
mcnt,  weie  m^aeroas,,  and  a^  it  might  have  been  expected  ineffec- 
tual.    Her  health  appears. to  have  suffered  inaterially  in  co^se- 
^pence  of  this  strange  and  uufeminine  propensity^     In  one  of  her 
letters  to  the  President  Henault  she  informs  him — 

'  Ceseaux  r^Uement  me  feront  da  bien.  Jc  crains  seulementdt 
trpp  mangel;:  j*ai  toujours  un  tr^-grand  appetit,  et  c'^t  surtput  1^ 
b«euf  cue  j*aime ;  je  ne  saurais  souffrir  les  poulardes  et  les  poulets :  le 
IxKiif,  le  mnuton,  voilb,  ce  qui  me  parait  d^licieux.  Aujourdliui  je 
craignais  d'avoir  trop  mange,  et  je  me  sens  Test^mac  tr^s-degage ;  ce 
qui  ach^ve  de  me  determmer  de  prendre  demain  nia  m^decine  qui  ne 
sera  que  de  deux  onces  de  manne/  tome  iii,  p.  107. 
And  again, 

'  Mes  nutts  ne  sent  pas  trop  bonnes,  et  je  crois  que  c'est  que  je 
iaaii^e  nn  peu  trop:  kier  je  me  suis  retrancb^  le  b(9uf,  anjourd'hui  je 
compte  reformer  la  quantite  de  pain.^  tome  iti,  p*  126* 

This  is  not,  we  believe,  a  common  topic  for  billets-doux;  at  least 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

We  have  in  a  preceding  page  expressed  an  opmion  that  die  love 
of  truth  which  Mad.  du  DetiBund  affected,  and  did  in  reali^  pos- 
sess, was.  yel  under  the  influenee  of  a  more  powerful  passion— that 
of  vanity.  We  do  not,  aaa  proof  of  this,  remark,  insbt  on  the 
flattery  with  which  she  overwhelms  her  correspondents.  The  ge- 
^neral  widerstanding  of  society  has  so  well  ac^usted  the  real  value  of 
hnguage,  that  expressions  of  politeness,  and  even  of  affection  may 
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be  ^ployed  oit  commofi  o<jeflsi6hd^y^o6t  llife  'imptid^n  of  Iih 
Sincerity;  although  there  still  temaiAsonieftjinns  of  speech  which 
iffe  too  leered  fop  vulgar  application,  a;nd  which  too  nkihd  of 'feeling 
would  condescend  to  hackney  as  terms  of  unm<^ning  eonlpHiiietit. 
As  flattery  has  adquired  a-sortof  piiescriptive  ctfrrency  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  beaux  esprits  of  hoiks^xes,  we  have  certainly  no  right 
to  qu«irrel  with  it  lit  the  preieftt^irtstaiicei  Btit  oat  objection  fo 
Mad.'du  Dfeffiind  is,  that' wheneyef  it  suits  her  wishes^  she  'can  hij 
iteide  her  frankness,  and  stoop  to  disguise  or'  itiisr^resentatioh. 
H^r  conduct 'towards  Voltaire,  for  example,  fiimishes  morfe  than 
one  instance  of  such  duplit^it^.  She  had  'many  opp6rtutoitie!i  df 
knowhsg  "his .  character ;  and  it  appears  that  she  estimated  him 
pretty  accurately  according  to  his  deserts.  Yet  his  approbation  wis 
indispensable  to  ^ery  candidate  for  noforiiety/  She  was  therefore 
anxiotis  to  be  in.  his  gockl  gr^ice^;  and  secured  bis  j^a^oilage  By 
anwearied  adulation  and  by  a'resolute  sacrifice  of  her  favourite 
prgudices. 

In  her  letters  to  the  philosopher  of  Femey-she  exhausts  every 
term  of  ertdearment  and  admiration.  She  assures  him  that  he  is  the 
^nly  writer  and  philosopher  of  gerfias  of  the  agef;  that  her  affec- 
tion for  him-  is  extreme;  that  she  is  his  oldest  aiid *  most  attached 
friend;  that  she  desires  only  to  embrace  him  and  to  psiss  her  last 
days  in  his  society.  Of  these  enthusiastic  expressioiis,  which  were 
repaid  by  corresponding  tokens  of  behevolence,  the  sinceHty  may 
be  ascertained  by  adverting  to  the  circumstance,  that  when  Voltare 
eame  to  Paris,  these  devoted  friends  had  only  three  interviews;  and 
that  his  death  is  thus  incidentally  noticed  at  the  close  of  a  long  letter. 

*  Vraiment  j'oubliois  un  fait  important,  c'est  que  Voltaire  est  mort, 
on  ne  sait  ni  TheUre,  ni  le  jour,  if  y  en  a  qui  disent  que  ce  fut  hier, 
d'antres  avant-hier.  Uobscurite  qii'il  y  a  sur  cet  6v6nement  vient,  k 
.  ice  qu'on  dit,  que  Ton  ne  sait  ce  que  Ion  fera  de  son  corps ;  le  CurS  de 
St.  Sulpice  ne  vetit  point  le  recevoir;  Tenverra-t-on*^  Ferney?  II  est 
excommuni6  par  FEv^que  dans  le.  diocese  duquel  est  Ferney.  II  est 
snort  dun  exc^  d-opium  qu'il  a  pris  pour  calmer  les  dooleurs  de'  sa 
strangurie,  et  j  ajouterois  d'un  exc^  de  gloire^  qui  a  trop  secou6  sa 
foible  machined  vol.  iii.  p.  356. 

On  a  comparison  of  her  letters  to  Voltaire  with  those  to  Mr. 
Walpole,  we  are  struck  with  some  curious  discrepancies  of  opinion 
on  the  same  topics.  To  Walpole  she  always  wrote  with  sincerity; 
to  Voltaire  often  with  finesse  and  management. 

In  the  letters  to  Mr.  Walpole,  M.  TTurgot  is  *  uri  fou,'  *  aussi 
extravagant  et  pr6somptueux  qvTil  est  possible  de  l^tre;'  *  denu6 
de  lumi^res ;'  *  un  homtne  qui  n'a  pas  le  sens  commnn,  qui  ne  voy- 
ant  pas  plus  loin  que  son  nez,  croit  tout  voir,  tout  comprendre  ;* 
*  d'un  orgueil  et  d'un  dedain  ^  (aire  rire ;'  '  un  sot  animal.'    To 
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Voltaire  the  same  personage  becomes  ^  un  homme  d'esprk,  maU 
qui  n'est  pas  absolument  de  votre  geitre/ 

Of  the  ^  Laws  of  Mino^/  a  play  written  by  Voltaire  in  bis  old 
age,  she  says  to  Mr.  Walpole ; 

*  Hier  an  soir  j'eus  assez  de  monde  a.  Souper ;  le  Kain,  k  la  pri^re . 
de  Voltaire,  vint  nous  faire  la  lecture  des  Loix  de  Minos.  Ah  !  je  fus 
bien  con6rmee  que  la  vieillcBse  ne  fait  que  des  eflbrts  impuissans  ;  le 
terns  de  ptoduire  est  passe,  il  no  f^ut  plus  J)en9er  k  au^menter  sa  repu- 
tation, et  Jiour  ne  la  point  diminuer,  il  ne  I'alitplus  faire  parler  desoj. 
Je  suis  bien  trorapee  si  cette  piece  a  le  moindre  succes  ;  il  y  a  cepen- 
danl  qoelques  beaux  vers.  Des  qu^elle  sera  imprimee  je  vous  Tenver- 
rai.  On  ne  peut  refuser  a  Voltaire  la  curiosite  de  le  lire,  tant  pis 
pour  lui  s'il  s'expose  k  la  critique.  Son  exemple  doit  servir  de  leyon 
iioh>seiilement  aux  gens  h  talens,  mais  k  tout  le  monde  en  g6n6ral.  On  \ 
ne  doit  plus  dans  la  vieil)esse  pretendre  k  aucun  applaudissement,  ii 
feut  consentir  k  roubli,  et  le  consentement  qu'on  y  donne  de  bonne 
gr^oe  peut  du  moias  mettre  k  Tabri  du  mepris/  vol.  ii,  pp.  378,  379* 

To  Voltaire  she  observes  on  the  same  production. 

*  J*ai  tout  entendu,  mon  cher  Voltaire,  et  je  voiis  en  dois  des  remer- 
cimens  infinis.  Je  doute  que  les  morts  soient  aussl  contens  de  vous 
que  le  sont  les  vivans.     Horace  rougira  (si  tant  est  que  les  ombres  rou- 

.  gissent)  de  se  voir  surpasses  et  Minos  de  se  voir  si  bien  juge,  et  detre 
force  d^avouer  qu^il  devroit  subir  les  punitions  auxquelles  il  condamne 
des  gens  moiAs  coupables  que  lui.  Asterie  est  tres-interessante.  Le 
Roi  represente  trcs-bien  Gustavelll;  cW  en  faire  un  grand  61oge. 
Sans  doute  j'aime  ce  Gustave,  j'ai  eu  le  bonheur  de  le  connoJtre  pen- 
dant son  sejour  ici.  Je  puis  vous  assurer  qu'il  est  aussi  aimable  dans 
la  societ6,  qu'il  est  grand  et  respectable  k  la  t^te  de  la  chose  publique. 
C  est  le  heros  que  vous  devez  cel6brer  et  peindrc ;  il  n'y  aura  point 
d  ombre  au  tableau.'  vol.  iv,  pages  19O,  191«  '^ 

After  these  remarks  she  gravely  adds, 

*  En  v^rite,  mon  cher  Voltaire,  vous  n'avez  que  trente  ans»  Si  c'est 
grdce  k  qui  vous  savez,  que  vous  ne  vieillissez  pas,  vous  vGrifiez  bien  le 
proverbe:  oignez  vilain,  SfC.  Sfc/  vol.  iv,  page  191. 

And  again—- 
*  Cessez  done  d'fecrire,  si  vous  voulez  nous  persuader  que  c'est  voire  age 
qui  vous  emp^che  de  venir;  vous  avez  quarante  ans  moins  que  moi,  ct 
■  j  ai  bien  6t6  cette  annte  k  Chanteloup.  Quand  Tdme  est  aussi  jeune 
que  Test  la  v6tre,.le  corps  s'en  ressent;  vous  n'avez  aucune  incommo- 
ditfe  positive/  vol.  iv,  page  ipi. 

But  the  most  unjustifiable  example  of  her  complaisance  occurs 
in  respect  to  the  letters  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Walpole  and  Voltaire  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
French  and  English  drama.  Voltaire  was  anxious  to  draw  out 
this  correspondence  into  a  r^ular  controversy ;  a  design  which 
was  successfully  eluded  by  his  antagonist.     Madame  du  OefTand 
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\vas  perfectly  aware  that  Mr.  Walpole,  although  he  had  declined 
any  farther  discussion,  remained  unshaken  in  tns  opinions ;  yet  in 
nodcii^  one  of  the  letters  written  by  Voltaire  on  this  occasion,  she 
thus  compliments  away  the  good  sense  and  critical  sagacity  of  her 
best  friend. 

*  Ah !  j'ai  un  theme  pour  yous  Scrire ;  j'ai  entre  mes  mains  la  copi« 
dc  votre  lettre  h.  M.  Walpole.  C'est  un  chef-d'ceuvre  de  go6t,  de  bon 
sens,  d'esprit,  d'Moquence,  de  politesse,  etc.  etc.  Je  ne  suis  pas  ^ton- 
n^e  des  revolutions  que  vous  faites^  dans  tons  les  esprits.  Je  ne  vous 
parlerai  phis  de  la  Bletterie,  j'aurois  voulu  que  vous  n'en  eussiez  pas 
parl^.     Quel  mal  peut-il  vous  faire? 

Ne  ministre  du  Dieu  qu'en  ce  temple  on  adore, 
Vous  en  ^tes  quitte  a  bon  marche;  ah  !  qu'il  vous  seroit  sas^  de  m4« 
priser  vos  critiques,  qu  est-ce  qui  les  6coute } 

*  Je  suis  au  comble  de  ma  joie,  je  viens  de  recevoir  pour  bouqaet  d« 
ma  f^te  les  sept  premiers  volumes  de  yotre  dernt^re  Edition ;  je  m'en 
suis  fait  lire  les  tables.  Tous  vos  ouvrages  seront-ils  compris  dans  la 
suite?  Je  ne  veux  que  cette  seule  lecture,  et  le  Journal  Encyclopedi- 
que,  pour  avoir  connoissance  des  autres  fivres,  bien  dctermince  h,  n'en 
lire  aucun  entibrement.  C'est  Mad.  de  Luxembourg  qui  m'a  fait  ce 
beau  present;  je  ne  vols,  je  n'aime  que  ceux  qui  vous  adrairent.  M. 
de  Walpole  est  bien  convert! ;  il  faut  lui  pardonner  ses  erreurs  passces. 
Uorgueil  national  est  grand  dans  les  Anglois,  ils  ont  de  la  peine  h,  nous 
accorder  la  sup^riorite  dans  les  choscs  de  goiit,  tandis  que  sans  vous, 
nous  reconnoitrions  en  eux  toute  superioritc  dans  les  choses  de  raison- 
nemeni.*  vol.  iv,  page  99  to  101. 

On  the  expression  '  bien  converti^^  Mr.  Walpole  very  good  m- 
turedly  observes  in  a  note, 

^  L'amitie  de  Mad.  du  Defend  pour  moi  lui  dic-toit  cette  expression, 
qu'assur^ment  je  n'ai  jamais  auDohsee.  J'avois  rompu  tout  commerce 
avec  Voltaire,  indigne  de  ses  mensonges  et  de  ses  bassesses.'  v.  iv,  p.  100. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  of  Madame  du  Defiand's, 
mind,  is  her  want  of  feeling,  llie  impression  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  produced  by  her  own  representations  corresponds  with  the 
terms  in  which  she  is  described  by.  La  Harpe :  ^  11  etoit  difBcile 
d'avoir  moins  de  sensibilit6  et  plus  d'ego'isme.' 

In  the  choice  of  her  friends  she  was  influenced  entirely  by  ca^ 
price;  and  during  the  crisis  of  her  friendship  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage seemed  to  sink  under  its  vehemence.  Yet  it  required  oa 
extraordinary  event  to  convert  these  transports  of  love  into  bitter 
resentment.  The  most  trivial  circumstance,  if  it  tended  to  eclipse 
her  pretensions,  or  to  thwart  her  reigning  passion,  effaced  the  at* 
tachment  of  years,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  tlie  most  implacable, 
rancour. 

At  one  period  .of  her  life,  she  felt  as  sincere  an  affection  for 
Mademoiselle  Lespinassie  as  she  was  capablcLof  entertaining.  They 
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quarrelled  aad  separate ;  and  from  that  moment  th^re  seems  to 
have  been  treasunod  up  in  the  breast  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  a 
hatred  which  ^ven  die  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  its  object  had  no 
cbarna  to  mitigate.  However  justly  she  might  in  the  nrst  instancy 
have  been  exasperated,  it  was  at  least  to  be  hoped  that  the  deatli 
of  her  rival  might  have  restored  some  of  those  first  impressions 
which  had  been  cast  into  shade  b^  mutual  jealousy^and  miscon^ 
duct.  When  she  heard  of  diat  event,  she  exclaimed,  according  to 
I^a  Harpe,  '  elle  aurait  bien  d&  mourir  quinze  ans  plut6t;  je  nau* 
rais  pas  perdu  d'AIembert/  The  manner  in  which  she  announces 
it  to  Mr.  Walpole  is  in  the  same  cast. 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Lespioasse  est  morte  cette  nuit,  h  4^ux  henres 
apr^s  minuit,  9'auroit  et6  pour  moi  autrefois  un  6v6nement,  aujourd'bui. 
c.e  n'est  rien  du  tout/  vdi.  iii,  page  149- 

*  Frorii  this  time  Madame  du  Deffand  never  alludes  to  her  with- 
out some  expression  of  contempt  or  anger;  generally  stiling  her 
*  la  demoiselle,'  or  ^  la  muse  de  Tencyclop^die.'  It  b  well  known 
that  the  dbilosopbers  w^re  involved  in  the  quarrd  between  these 
ladies.  To  the  infinite  mortification  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  her 
two  principal  friends,  the  President  Henault  aod  D'Alembert, 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse^  This 
preference  the  never  forgave.  Marmontel  lelates,  diat,  at  the  pc* 
riod  of  the  rupture,  she  imperiously  proposed  to  D*Aletnbert  the 
alternative  of  breaking  with  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse  or  with  her- 
self. He,  without  hesitatiott,  resigned  himself  to  his  young  friend; 
and  incurred,  by  that  act,  the  inexomble  hatred  of  her  whom  he  * 
had  quitted ;  a  hatred  which,  among  various  efforts  of  vengeance, 
venteid  itself  in  sarcastic  criticisms  on  his  style  as  an  author. 

The  President  H6nault  had  been  for  many  years  the  favoured 
Igver  of  Madame  du  Deffand;  but  he  too  was,  in  evil  hour,  se- 
duced by  the  «ttractk>n8  of  Mademoiselle  Len>inasse ;  and  even 
proceeded  to  request  her  hand  in  marriage,  lliis  conduct,  as  it 
might  have  been  expected,  excited  the  indignation  while  it  cooled 
the  affection  Of  his  former  mistress ;  and  subsequeudy  to  this  pe- 
riod, the  intercourse  betw^n  the  lovers  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
temper  well  adapted  to  the  gr<^t  age  of  the  respective  parlies. 
His  death  is  thiM  recorded — 

*  Le  President  mounit  hier  a  sept  heures  du  matin,  jeVavois  jugfe  k. 
Ti^nie  d^  !e  Mercredi ;  ii  n'avoit  ce  jour-13i,  ni  n'a  eu  depuis  ni 
souflbinces  ni  connoissance,  jamais  fin  n'&^xk  plus  douce,  iis'est  6teint. 
J'avois  tant  d^preuves  de  son  peu  d'amiti^,  que  je  crois  n'avoir  perdu 
qu'une  connoissance ;  cependant,  comme  cette  connoissance  6toit  fort 
ancienne,  et  que  tout  Ic  monde  nous  croyoit  intimes  (except^  peu  de 
personues  qui  savent  quelqnes^uns  dessujets  dont  j'avois  k  me  pUundre.) 
Je  re^ois  des  complimens  de  toute  part/  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  109, 110. 
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The  only  person  of  her  own  nation  wbom,  after  many  years  of 
indmacy,  she  did  not  dismiss  from  her  regard,  was  Mr.  Pont  d« 
Veyle ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  merit  of  this  single  except 
tion  is  not  a  little  abated  by  the  character  of  the  man  in  whost 
behalf  it  was  made.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  being  less  amiable 
or  less  respectable  than  Mr.  Pont  de  Veyle.  We  cannot  afford 
room  for  the  description  which  Mr.  Walpole  has  given  of  him ; 
but  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  with  many  singularities  and  much 
talent,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  indifference  and  his  want 
of  sensibility.  The  President  Henault  describes  him  as  one  '  qui 
a'amuse  du  tout  et  n'aiftie  rien.*  This  gentleman  however  was  to 
the  day  of  his  death  the  companion  of  Madame  du  Deffand.  In 
the  *  Notice  Historique,*  prefixed  to  the  '  Correspondance  infi- 
dite/  a  dialogue  is  given  ^a  liich  sufficiently  paints  the  two  friends. 

*  Pont'de-Veyle^  hu  dit-elle  tin  jour,  dcpais  qve  nous  somrnes  ttfms^  lY 
n'y  a  jamiis  eu  un  nuage  dans  not  re  liaison. — Ntm,  madame. — N'est'<e 
pas parce  que  navs  ne  nous  aimons  guiresplvs  Hun  quel* autre f — Cela  peult 
Uen  itfXy  madame.'  page  xvi. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  this  attached  friend,  Madame  do 
Deffand  went  to  a  large  assembly  ;*  and  when  the  company  COQ^ 
doled  with  lier  on  her  loss,  she  replied,  faelas !  il  est  mort  ce  soir 
i  six  heureSy  sans  cela  vous  ne  me  verriess  pas  ici.  La  Harpe,  who 
assures  us  that  he  was  piesent  when  this  scene  took  place,  adds  ' et 
elle  soupa  corame  a  son  ordinaire,  c*est  i  dire  fort  bien,  car  elle 
^tait  tr^s  gourmande.'  It  should  be  observed  however  that  this 
anecdote  is  in  its  circumstances  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  ac- 
count which  Madame  du  Defiand  herself  gives  of  the  death  of  ]Mr. 
Pont  de  Veyle.  The  terms  in  which  she  there  laments  this  mis* 
fortune,  are  indeed  rather  more  impassioned  than  those  .which  she 
commonly  employs  on  such  occasions  ^  yet  they  have  about  them 
a  coldness  and  an  air  of  disquiKition  which  are  very  different  from 
the  tone  of  deep  sonovv.  We  diould  willingly  insert  the  accoiint 
we  allude  to ;  but  prefer  giving  our  readers  a  sketch  of  tlie  staff 
of  her  feelings  some  time  after  the  event  happenod. 

*  J*ai  perdu  mon  dernier  ami  eu  perdant  Pontcleveyhe,  il  n'^toit  point 
aimable,  j'en  conviens,  mais  je  le  voyois  tous  les  jours  ;il  etoit  de  bon 
conseil,  je  lui  6tois  necessaire,  et  il  me  lutoit  aussi.  Aujourd'hui  ja 
ne  tiens  k  rien,  je  n'ai  que  ma  valeur  inthnseque«  et  cest  $tre  reduitei 
inoins  que  rien.'  Letters^  vol.  iii,  page  373. 

'  In  appreciating  this  part  of  Madame  da  Deffand's  character 
much  midoubtedly  nmst  be  attributed  to  the  original  temperament 
of  her  mind.  She  was  constitutionally  selfish  and  cdld*  But  it 
appears  to  us,  that  this  habit  of  selfishness  was  made  inveterate  by 
her  want  of  principle,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  circomstances  in 
which  she  was  placed*    Defect  of  principle  is  no  les^  fatal  to  the 
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sensitive,  tii^n  to  the  intellectual  parts  of  man.  Tlie  heart  which 
has  never  been  taught  to  swell  at  some  high  motive,  will 
yield  to  iguoble  impulses.  Its  powers  will  be  thus  enervated, 
vrhile  its  propensities  are  debased ;  and  habitual  debasement  (for 
let  it  be  recollected  we  do  not  speak  here  of  a  temporary  derelic- 
tion of  principle)  cannot  consist  with  the  indulgence  of  any  pro- 
found emotions.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  our  nature,  which  lias 
united  the  higher  faculties  of  the  heart  and  the  understanding  by  so 
many  common  ties;  and  has  established  a  sympathy  between  that 
which  is  elevated  iu  morals  and  that  which  is  energetic  in  passion. 

Th^  ill  eflfects,  however,  which  are  apt  to  result  from  an  absenc^ 
of  principle;  may  yet,  as  daily  experience  proves,  be  counteracted 
by  the  operation  of  circumstances.     There  are  fnany  situations^ 
M^hich  habitually  invite  the  exercise  of  the  amiable  affections;  and 
'in  which,  by  consequence,  those  affections,  even  uncontrouled  by 
'any  decided  moral  influence,  may  be  maintained  in  purity  and 
'vigour.     Thus  a  life  passed  in  retirement,  where  the  feelings  are 
nriot  broken  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  or  in  familiar  intercourse 
■with  romantic  scenery,  or  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  happiness^ 
cannot  fail  tinder  every  supposition,  to  cherish  the  better  inclina- 
tions of  the  heart.     It  is  indeed  the  praise  of  the  domestic  relations^ 
that  they  have  the  power,  not  only  to  protect  the  feelings  while  yet 
tmsullied,  but  also  to  reclaim  them  when  vitiated,  and  to  revive 
them  when  weakened:  not  only  to  preseive  the  vestal  flame,  but, 
V  it  be  quenched,  to  rekindle  it  by  an  aetherial  influence.     In  this 
point  of  view  the  institution  of  marriage  is  peculiarly  striking,  be- 
x^ause  it  tends  more  directly  than  any  odier  cause,  to  concenter  and 

))uiify  the  affections  if  deadened  by  vice,  or  frittered  away  by  frivo- 
itj.  It  calls  up  the  neglected  or  abused  energies  of  nature ;  and 
>vinning  them  to  exertion  by  the  charm  of  attractions  whose  force 
is  in  tenderness,  teaches  them  to  spiead  and  luxuriate  round  the 
circle  of  the  domestic  duties.  It  acts  therefore  as  an  internal 
principle  of  renovation,  to  keep  society  from  rapid  degeneracy. 
Operating,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  by  the  mere  movement 
of  the'  machine,  it  corrects  and  rectifies  the  moral  tone ;  and  thus, 
in  point  of  virtuous  sensations,  brings  back  every  successive  gene- 
ration to  the  standard  of  the  preceding. 

These  remarks  Imve  been  suggested  by  a  glance  at  the  disadvantages 
to  which  Madame  du  Deffand  was  exposed.  As  her  want  of  feeling  was 
not  supplied  by  principle,  neither  was  ler  want  of  principle  compen- 
sated nor  feven  neutralised  by  any  fortunate  concurcence  of  circum- 
stances. The  career  of  her  life  M'as  such  as  uhnostto  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  return  to  a  better  system.  From  the  restraints  of  a  cloister 
she  wasteariy  transferred  tathe  excesses  of  a  profligate  metropolis,  and 
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II  court  still  ipore  profligate.  Yielding  to  the  torret^t,  ^be  abaodoncd 
lerself  to  the  reigoing  vices ;  and  was  not  more  c^Iel^rated  among 
fhe  witty  for  wi^^  than  among  the  gay  for  dissipation,  and  the  pro- 
fane for  impiety.  From  this  state  of  ruin  she  pnght  have  been 
rescued  by  a  happy  marriage ;  but  here  too  her  evil  genius  inter- 
fered. Accord]|ng  to  the  fashion  among  the  higl^^r  circles  in 
France,  in  the  disposal  of  her  hand  the  wishes  of  her  relations  alone 
were  consulted;  and  the  consequences  were  such  as  might  have  been 
prophesied ;  di^ionour  to  her  husband  and  disgrace  to  herself.  She 
pursued  ^'ifb  increased  ardour  the  pleasures  which  had  already 
betrayed  her  reputation ;  and  at  length  by  the  shameless  capricious- 
Hess  of  her  gallantries^  revolted  even  the  indulgent  morality  of  a 
Parisian  public.  Thul  situated,  with  a  husband  whom  she  de- 
spised, and  at  length  renounced,  and  without  children,  she  bad  uqt 
even  a  fair  chance  of  being  recalled  to  goodness  by  the  visitings  of 
,a  pure  an^  tender  sentiment.  It  is  therefore  far  from  surprising, 
^hat  she  should  h^ve  finally  sunk  into  tliat  utter  heartlessness,  from 
which  at  a  later  period  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rou^e  l^erself* 
At  the  later  period  here  alluded  to,  sue  felt,  as  we  have  alres^dy  re- 
marked, the  want  of  some  fixed  and  sublime  object  of  attention; 
and  how  painfully  she  felt  it,  may  be  gatherea  from  her  letters, 
Avhich  abound  with  traits  Jike  the  following:  *Cependant  il  aime, 
et  quoique  ce  ne  soit  qu'une  poupee,  cela  vaut  mieux  que  d'avoir 
Tame  vide,  De  tout  ce  qu'on  rencontre,  on  ne  trouve  rien  auquel 
on  pulsse  s'attacher.'  She  was  conscious  that  the  eimui^  by  wbicb 
she  was  tormented,  sprung  from  the  *  be&oinde  s  attacher  ;^  and  undejr 
this  consciousness,  she  determined,  wben  the  resources  of  bealti^ 
and  beauty  had  failed,  to  take  refuge  in  the  exercise  of  the  affeq- 
pons.  It  was  certainly  most  wise  and  natural  for  her  in  tbe  ipidst  of 
solitude  and  privation,  to  wish  for  some  companion ;  *  c'est  tpujbiuv 
(it  is  thus  she  explains  her  motives^  '  un  bien,  d'fetre  le  principal 
pbjet  de  quelqu'un,  rien  n'est  pis  que  TindifFi^rence  active  et  pas- 
sive, c*est-ii-^xre,  celle  qui  est  en  nous,  et  celle  qu*on  trouve  dan9 
les  autres.' — vol,  iii.  p.  432. 

The  first  object  of  her  choice  was  the  lady  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse.  The  history  of  the 
connection  between  these  singular  women,  Qud  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  dissolution,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat,  nor  should  we 
much  covet  the  task  of  recording  the  commotions  excited  aaoog 
the  wise  and  learned  of  France,  by  the  wrangliiws  of  a  superaniui* 
ated  coquette  and  a  delirious  sentimentalist.  Tne  result,  however, 
of  a  union  which  commenced  under  flattering  auspices,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  Madame  du  Deffand  was  incapable  of  beiMg  serioOsljr 
attached.    Four  years  passed  in  receiving  good  offices  at  tbc^  baacb 
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.  t%t  a  peradn,  toxious^  for  a  time  at  least,  to  conciliate  her  regard,  and 
peculiarly  gifted  with  the  talent  of  attaching^  were  insufficient  to 
rectify  the  selfishness  of  that  impassive  mind.  In  die  species  of 
good^wiU  which  she  professed  towards  her  companion,  there  was  no 
infusion  of  any  sentiment  distinct  from  a  supreme  reference  to  her 
own  comfort.  This  was  the  object  in  which  all  her  loves  and 
friendships  terminated ;  and  independently  of  this  object,  she  was 
insensible  alike  to  joy  or  sorrow.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
delinquencies  of  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse,  the  original  cause  of 
the  rupture  is  to  be  found  in  die  ungovernable  self-love  of  her  pro* 
.tectress. 

The  year  subsequent  to  that  which  thus  separated  her  from 
Mademoiselle  Lespinasse,  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Walpole.  As 
the  intimacy  which  followed  this  introduction,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  in  her  history,  it  has  excited  no  little 
curiosity  and  discussion.  It  is  indeed  a  fair  problem  to  decide,  how 
far  in  her  mind  a  softer  sentiment  was  mixed  with  diat  of  friendship. 
We  shall  here  avail  ourselves  of  the  language  of  the  editor  of  th^ 
^Letters  of  Madame  du  Deffand  to  Mr.  Horace  Walpole.*  . 

'  At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Walpolc'g  acquaintance  with  Madame 
du  DcfFand  he  was  near  fifty,  and  she  above  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
entirely  blind.  She  had  already  long  passed  the  first  epoch  in  the  life  of 
«t  Frenchwoman,  that  of  gallantry^  and  had  as  long  been  established  as  a 
btl-etprtt ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  anti-revolutionary  world 
of  Paris  these  cpochas  in  life  were  as  determined,  and  as  strictly  observed, 
as  the  changes  of  dress  on  a  particular  day  of  the  different  seasons  ;  and 
that  a  woman  endeavouring  to  attract  lovers  after  she  had  ceased  to  be 
galante^  would  have  been  not  less  ridiculous  than  her  wearing  velvet  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  in  demi-saisom.  Madame  du  Deffand, 
therefore,  old  and  blind,  had  no  more  idea  of  attaching  Mr.  Walpole  to 
"  her  as  a  lover,  than  she  had  of  the  possibility  of  any  one  suspecting  her 
of  such  an  intention ;  and  indulged  her  lively  feelings,  and  the  violent 
fancy  she  had  taken  for  his  conversation. and  character,  in  every  expres-, 
sion  of  admiration  and  attachment,  which  she  really  felt,  and  which  she 
never  supposed  capable  of  misinterpretation.  By  himself  they  were  not 
misinterpreted;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  ever  before  liis  eyes  a  very  un- 
necessary dread  of  their  being  so  by  others — a  fear  lest  Madame  du 
Deffand's  extreme  partiality  and  high  opinion  should  expose  him  to  sus- 
picions  of  entertaining  the  same  opinion  of  himself,  or  of  its  leading  her 
to  some  extravagant  mark  of  attachment ;  and  all  this  he  persuaded 
himself,  was  to  be  exposed  in  their  letters  to  all  the  clerks  of  the  Post- 
office  at  Paris,  and  all  the  idlers  at  Versailles.' 

In  addition  to  these  judicious  observations,  it  may  be  suggested, 
that  the  situation  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  and  the  complexion  of 
her  mind,  were  such  at  the  period  in  question,  as  to  account,  in  a 
gre&t  measure,  for  the  impetuosity  with  which  she  grasped  at  the 
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friendiship  of  Mr.  Walpole^  and  the  fidelity  with  which  she  adhered 
to  it. 

She  was  heart-sick  of  the  world.  In  her  attempts  to  secure  con- 
fidence,  and  especially  in  the  recent  instance  of  Mademoiselle  Les- 
.pinasse^  she  had  been  disappointed.  Her  bad  opinion  of  her  spe- 
cies became  inveterate ;  and  she  professed  to  be  firmly  persuaded 
that  mankind  was  composed  only  of  two  classes,  les  fous  andles 
fripons.  But  nature  insensibly  stiiiggled  against  a  perfect  acquies- 
cence in  that  persuasion  ,*  and  she  could  not  forbear  still  to<  indulge 
'thci  prospect,  or  at  least  the  wish,  of  meeting  with  sonie  person  en 
whose  sincerity  she  might  repose.  When  she  saw  Mr.  Wa)poi€> 
she  thought  that  she  had  found  tlie  object  of  her  search.  The  re- 
'spectabilily  of  his  character  was  imposing.  To  the  polish  of 
good-breeding  mid  the  charms  of  conversation,  he  added  many 
estimable  and  engaging  qualities;  and  above  alt,  an  honesty,  which 
^e  are  vain  enough  to  think,  was  in  some  degree  nationaL  Tbia 
was  a  virtue  which  invariably  attracted  Madame  du  Deffiind.  She 
observes  in  one  .of  her  letters,  of  a  character  which  in  this  respect 
resembled  that  of  Mr.  Walpole,  ^  J'aime  assea  M.  de  Guignes,  je 
hii '  trouve  de  la  douceur,  il  a  I'air  de  la  franchise,  et  c'est  une 
vertu  assez  rare  dans  le  pays  que  j'habite.'  An  impression  like  thist^ 
but  more  ardent,  may  be  supposed  to  have  resulteid  from  the  same 
quality  in  her  new  friend.  Whether  he  corresponded  in  every 
'point  of  view  to  the  being  whom  she  conceived  necessary  to  bar 
happiness,  niay  be  doubted ;  but  he  alone,  in  the  rtmsd  of  her 
acquaintance,  approached  to  that  mode);  and  he  certainly  so  far 
approached  to  it,  as  to  invite  her  imagination  to  fill  up  the  defidk 
ency.  It  appears  to  us  therefore,  that  a  variety  of  feelings  entered 
into  that  celebrated  intimacy;  and  though  amoiig  the  number, 
esteem  and  affection  may  fairly  be  classed,  yet  the  predcmiinant 
principle,  we  are  ufmid,  was  still  self-love.  She  cherished  it,^  not 
with  the  ardour  of  sympathy,  but  with  the  avidity  of  one  who  clings 
to  his  last  hope. 

But  the  sentiment  in  question,  of  v?hatever  ingrechents  it  m^t 
have  been  composed,  is  uniformly  in  these  letters  pourtrayed  with 
an  energy  and  a  pathos  to  which  we  cannot  refuse  our  admnration. 
These  effusions  of  a  devoted  spirit  would  probably  have  been  stiD 
more  abundant,  had  they  not  been  repressed  by  the  ungracious 
severity  of  him  to  whom  they  were  offered  ;  but  in  spite  of  cold- 
ness and  reproaches,  Madame  du  Deffand  perpetually  breaks  ibrdi 
into  the  language  of  fondness,  and  that  with  a  warmth  and  a  simplicity 
which  are  truly  affecting. 

'  We  are  aware  that  this  account  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
Representations  which  we  have  given  in  a  preceding  page,  of  the 
beartlessuess  of  Madaqie  du  Deffand.     Her  attachment  to  Mr, 
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Walpcde  may  perhaps  be  adduced  as  n^proof  that  she  was  far  from 
inaccessible  to  the  most  pure  and  lasting  impressions.  Such  indeed 
we  nmst  confess  was  our  lirst  view  of  the  suliject;  and  such  it 
would  continue  to  be,  i£  we  adverted  only  to  die  tenor  of  her  tet«^ 
ters.  But  on  a  constdeiatibn  of  the  circunAtances  of  her  life,  and  of 
soHie  facts  which  wehave  already  had  occasion  to  notice^  we  have  been 
induced  to  hesitate  in  admitting  that  conclusion.  We  do  not  doubt 
the  sineerity  of  the  attachment  alluded  to:  but  we  doubt  its  depth 
luid  disinterestedness.  We  believe  tint  the  feeing  whicb  Madaine 
du  J>effand  professed  to  have,  really  .existed;  but  we  think  thdtit 
was  neither  so  profound  nor  so  free  from  selfishness  as  she  perhapis 
unaginedy  and  as  the  ternas  in  which  ibas'uttei*ed  imply.  Our  rea-* 
sons. for  tUs  opinion  ave  briefly  these.. 

'  .  In  the  fiist  place  we  observe  that  these  terms  are  not  restricted 
to  her  correspondence  with  Mr.  Walpole.  She  writes  in  languager 
equally  nervous  and  impassioned  to  all  her  friends.  It  seems  as  if 
in  the  moment  of  composition  her  geaiu»  always  mounted  to  the 
eanie  degree  of  heat;  and  mounted  to.it  moie  by  the  edrriiigs  of 
aoaap*  inward  princii^  of  expansion^  dum  by  the  application  cl  any 
exteiaal  inAueace.  It  woiud  be  easy  to  prove  4sbik  in  her  lett<»s; 
«ven  to  persons  for  whom  she  had  no  extraordinary  prefergnco>  she 
Uaod  uncommon  eaei^  of  diction.  This  is  peculiai^  die  case 
with  respect  to  Voltaire,  "wbam  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  she 
neither  loved  nor  esteemed;  but  to  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
wvitiog  widi  an  elo^^uence  and  an  apparent  sensibility  which  ate  no 
where  surpassed  in  her  addresses  to  Mr.  Walpole.  Examples  of 
this  kind  may  at  least  excite  a  suspicion,  whether  the  strength  of 
her  fniendshqis  can  be  measured  by  that  of  her  expressions. 

In  the  second  place  we  observe,  that  if  tins  sentiment  wasindead 
such  as  it  may  on  a  superficial  view  appear  to  be,  it  must  have  beai 
the  fivst  real  attachment  of  her  life.  We  are  then  to  believe,  that,  when 
(die  was  more  than  seventy,  she  entertained  for  the  first  time,  a  pr^ 
dilection,  in  which  all  selfish  considerations, were  lostiu  exclusive 
devotion  towards  its  object.  The  bare  statement  of  this  circum* 
stance  seems  to  us  to  shew  its  improbability.  If  her  affections 
had  never  been  solicited  to  action  till  her  acquaintance  with  Mr, 
Walpole,  there  might  have  been  U^tle  extraordinary  in  so  tardy  a  de* 
velopement  of  feeling.  But  that  she  should  have  been  surrounded 
for  many  years  by  £»voured  lovers,  and  that  throughout  that  period^ 
uader  every  variety  of  situation,  no  fortunate  incident  should  have 
touched  her  sensibility,  is  surdy  a  sufficient  procf  that  she  was,  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  perfectly  secure.from  any  danger  m  that 
quarter.  If,  in  her  circumstances,  she  felt  no  real  attachment  before 
dM  age  of  seventy,  we  may  pronounce  it  impossible  that  she  should 
feel  one  after  that  age« 
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If,  however,  y^e  arc  requued  to  explain,  on  other  prindple^  than 
those  which  w&  are  calling  into  question,  the  nature  of  the  friend- 
ship under  review,  we  must  obsci^e,  that  there  is  one  consideration 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Walpole  was  the  only 
person  in  whom  Madame  du  Deffand,  at  any  period  of  her  life, 
placed  perfect  confidence.  The  effects  of  this  single  circumstance, 
|o  which  we  can  here  only  allude,  would,  if  they  were  fully  traced 
0ut>  probably  account  for  all  the  pectdiarities  of  her  sentiments  to- 
wards him.  If  the  society,  even  of  those  whom  she  distrusted  was 
neeessary  to  lier,  in  what  light  must  she  have  regarded  a  conBection 
wiiich  was  above  8ua]^ion  i 

Besides,  we  cannot  help  attributnig  the  titration  of  this  friend- 
ship  very  much  to  the  distance  which  separated  the  friends.  If 
Madamedu  Deifand  had  obtained  the  wjsh  which  shefrequraitiy  ut- 
Icrs  of  an  miinterruptcd  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Walpole's  company,  we 
suspect  that  her  next  prayer' wodd  have  been  of  an  opposite  de* 
scriptiou ;  and  that  even  this  distinguished  favourite  would  have 
•bared  the  lot  of  his  predecessors. 

it  iitrikes  us  also  ^aft  incontrovertible,  that  s  sentiniieiit  so  rooted 
and  exclusi^^  would  have  entirely  alisorbed  the  bosom  wfaene  it 
was  pottcishedy  and  left  no  room  for  habitad  discontent  or  telfiab 
complainings.  Yet  k  is  certiun  that  in  the  case  befvMe  ua  no  inck 
effect  was  produced*  The  letters  to  Mr.  Walpok  aie  .ciowded 
with  the  most  frighthil  sketches  of  desertion  4uid  emiuii  Hie  sen* 
satioA  of  desokteness  which  is  imparted  by  some  of  these  deacvip- 
lious,  reseml)le.  those  with  which  a  traveller  may  be  s^iqioaedto 
<tonte0ipl«te  the  ruins  of  Thebes  or  Palmyra* 

^  Je  DO  coanoi&  que  deux  tnaux  d^ns  le  niend^,  tes  douleurs  pour  le 
corps,  at  I'enauii  pour  l'4meu  Je  n*ai  de  passion  d'aucune  sorte ;  pres- 
que  plus  de  go&t  pour  rien,  nuls  taleos,  nulle  curiosit^,  presqa'aucme 
lecture  ne  me  plait  m  ne.  m'interesse.  Je  oe  puis  jouer  ni  tavailler ; 
que  faut-il  done  que  je  fasse  ?  t&ch^r  de  me  dissiper,; entendre  des  rieni, 
ea  dire,  et  penser  que  tout  cela  ne  durera  plus  guibres.  Persoune  ne 
m'aime,  je  ne  m'en  plains  pas,  je  suis  trop  juste  pour  cela.* — iMtcrs^ 
vol.  iii,  p.  249. 

•^  Je  m'ftperjjois  tr^s^ensiblement  que  je  perds  petit  k  petit  toutes  les 
fiiCuU6s  de  Tesprit;  la  m^moire,  I'application,  la  facilitc  de  Te^pression, 
tout  cela  roe  manque  an  besotn.  Jc  ne  dfesift  point  rffttre  aim^,  je 
sais  qu'on  n'latme  ponit,  ct  jc  le  aais  par  moi-m^ne,  je  nVatige  point  dies 
autres  qulls^ayentpour  moi  Ics  sentimens  queje  n*ai  point  pour  eux ;  ce 
qui  s'oppose  a  mon  bonheor  c'estun  ennui  qui  ressemble  ao  ver  soKtairB 
et  qui  conK>mme  tout  ce  qui  pourroit  me  reodre  heureuse.  Cede  com* 
paraison  exigeroit  uae  explication,  mais  je  ne  puis  pas  dcbrouiller  cette 
pcnsee/ — p,  115. 

Her  it^vA  of  solitude,  aggravated  as  it  wasby  ill  health  and  want 
of  sight,  obliged  her  in  the  year  1767  to  supply  the  (dace  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Lespinasse  by  another  inmate.   Mademoiselle  Sanadon, 
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on  tKfho^ri  h^r  qhoice  fell,  apns^r^  to  ha^e  been^^xaclj^  ,4)uali0ed 
/or  the  .situation^  hiimbl^>  9ubmis^ve>  uopretendxng.  As  jhe  at- 
trdQted  |io  ^dipiiratiopi  j^e  formed.  Qo  party,  find  ^j^cited  no JeiH 
iou^y.  She  reipainejl  therefore  tiU  the  death  of.  her  lyraiit^.ia  \^ 
4tate  of  peaceful  and  contented  imprisonment 

But  the  resources  of  a  single  companicHi  were  insitflicient^  and 
Madame  du  Deffand  was  impelled,  by  the  increasing  horroiiB  of  her 
situation,  to  invite  her  nephew,  M.  d* Anion,  with  his  family,  to 
make  part  of  her  domestic  society.  In  reply  to  somo  observations 
of  her  correspondent  on  this  project,  she  thus  explains  h^r  motives. 

'  Vous  avez  pept-^tre  toute  raison  en  pr^voyant  que  ce  sera  moins  un 
agr6ment  qu*un  embarras  dans  ma  vie.  Mais,  mon  ami,  vous  ne  saves 
pas  k  quel  point  raon  caract^re  est  foible,  ct  i'abattement  oft  ^e  tombe 
quand  je  crains  de. passer  roes  soir6es  seule;  1*  sorte  d*humihation  qui 
tient  k  Tabandon  m'est  absolument  insupportable ;  j'aimerois  raieux  1ft 
sacristain  des  Minimes  pour  compagnie,  que  de  passer  roes  soirees  toute 
fieule;  c'est  uu  point  fixe  que  j'ai  dai¥i  la  t&te,  unee^y^e  de  folie  qui. 
^e  fit  aller,  il  y  a  vingtrcinq  ans,  en  ptoviaqe,  oik  je  pasiai  une  ann^ 
j^ntiere.  Enfin,  que  vous  dirai-je  ?  il  m'est  n6eessaire  de  xiHrp  pas 
Abmidonn^e  k  mes  rcffleKiom ;  6i  je  ne  craignois  que  vous  ne  traitassicz 
'  fCe  que  j'ai  Itvoue  dine  de  inetaphysique,  je  Vous  difoif  to1it  oe  qui  te 
^pgsse  en  moi  %  ttais  ^  quoi  cela  serviroit^il  ?  4  vous  ettristor  peut^M, 
ovi  dii  mcuos  vous  epnuyer.'*-*-l4r/terf ,  vol.  iii,  p.  4d|. 

In  another  letter  she  illustrates,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  same 
doctrine,  *  elle  (ma  liiece)  et  son  mari  seront  pour  moi  ce  que  sont 
les  haies  qu'on  place  sur  les  grands  chemins  hovAks  de  precipices, 
lis  ne  garantissent  pas  du  danger,  mais  ils  en  diminuent  la  frayeur/ 

There  is  sometfiing  imipressiye  in  the  contemplation  of  this  cele- 
brated woman  at  this  period  of  her  caipev.  It  is  affecting  to  ob- 
serve, witli  how  many  props  a  decaying  heart  loves  to  sustain  iiy 
weaknesses. 

In  spite,  however,  of  every  effort,  her  contempt  of  human  na- 
ture increased ;  and  her  distrust  of*  her  friends  (always  excepting 
Mr.  WaIpole)was  daily  aggravated.  She  turned  with  disgust  froqi 
the  hollowness  of  those  enjoyments  from  which  age  and  sorrow  bad 
stolen  tbeir  £rst  colours ;  ^nd  sickened  at  the  prospect  of  a  worlds 
which  to  her  w$is  U^ht^  only  by  th^  gleMis  ofa  setting  sun.  The 
future  at  the  same  time  was  dark  and  cheerless. 

It  is  relatefl  of  Madame  Roland,  that  on  the  night  precedmg 
her  execution,  sbe  ea^lqyed  herself  in  playing  on  a  musical  in- 
stniment ;  ana  drew  forth  such  tones  of  horror  as  thrilled  the  faear^ 
of  her  fellow-prisoners.  It  was,  perhaps,  something  of  the  same 
presentiment  wbicb  inspired  tb^  following  passage. 

*  Pour  moi,  Monsieur*.  j«  I'avoue,  je  n'fti  quuiie  p^s6efixp,  qu'mi 

«entiu)ent,  cju'iin  cl;ao;rip^  <i^'!4'i  iQj^lbeur,  c'pt  la  dgul^ur  d'fetre  n^e; 
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il  n'y  a  point  de  r61e  qu'onpuisse  jouer  surleth&itre  du  monde  aaquel 
je  nc  prcferasse  le  neant,  et  ce  qui  vous  pareitra  bien  incons6qucfnt  c'eit 
que  quand  j'aurois  laderni^re^idence  ay  devoir  rentrer,  je  n'en  auroi» 

>  pas  moins  d'homur  pour  la  mort ;  explique2-moi  h,  moi-m^ma,  ^lai« 
rez-xnoi,  faites-moi  part  des  v^rites  que  vous  decouvrirez ;  enseigne^- 
xnoi  le  moyen  de  supporter  la  vie,  ou  d'eu  voir  la  ^n  sans  repugnance. 
VoUs  avez  toujours  des  id^es  claires  et  justes  ;  il  n'y  «a  que  vous  avec 
qui  je  voudrois  nusonner,  mais  inalgre  Topiniou  que  j'ai  de  voa  lumi^ 
res,  je  serai  fort  troinp^e  si  vous  pouvez  satis£axre  aux  choses  qae  j« 
vous  demanded 

She  still  felt,  even  to  agony,  the  necessity  of  some  superlative 
Sentiment  on  which  she  might  lavish  the  energies  of  her  mmd  'y  and 
theise  vague  and  feverish  aspirations  after  an  unknown  good  became 
at  length  irresistible.  She  repeatedly  expresses  to  Sir.  Walpole 
her  conviction  of  the  happiness  of  devotion;  and  the  justice  of  iier 

.iopioions  derivea  strength  from  their  sincerity. 

'  M.  Craufurd  vous  racontera  la  vie  que  je  mfene,  il  vous  dira,  sHl 
veut  parler  franckement,  qu'il  me  trouve  excessivem^nl  vieillie  et  de 

•  corps  et  d'esprit,  que  le  nombre  de  mes  connoissauces  est  assez  etendv^ 
mais  que  je  n'ai  pas  un  ami,  e.^cepte,  Pontdeveyle,  qui  les  trois  quarts 

^du  teou  m*impatieDte  k  mourir ;  que  la  Sanadona  est  d'une  platitude 

.extreme)  que  je  vis  cependant  fort  bleu  avec  elle,  qu'elle  me  fait  faire 
une  etude  de  la .  patience  et  de  Tennui*;  qu'enfin  je  suis  assez  raison^ 
nable,  mais  pas  infiniment  heureuae,.  etant  fort  peu  conteute  de  tout 
ce  qui  ra'environhe,  et  moins  de  moi  que  de  personne.  Ma  sante  est 
mediocre,  mais  je  n  en  desire  pas  une  meilleure,  je  serdis  fachee  d*avoir 
plus  de  forces  et  d'activlt^  ;  mais  ce  que  je  voudrois  ce  seroit  d'etre  de- 
vote, d'avoir  de  la  foi,  non  pas  poar  transporter  des  montagnes,  tnpour 
passer  les  mers  itpied  see,  mais  pour  alkr  de  moa  tonneau  ilna  tribune, 

•et  reiiiplir  mes  joum^esde  pratiques  qui,  .par  un  nouveau  tour  d'iraa- 

tgination,  vaudroient  pour  le  moins  •antant4|ue  toutes  mes  occupations 
presentes.    Je  liro^s  des  Sermons  au  lieu  de  Romans,  la  Bible  au  liea 

.defaUes,  W/Yie  des  Saints'  a^u  U^a  de.  THistoire,  et  jef  m'ennuierois 
moins,  ou  pas  plus  de  ces lectures  que  de  toutes  celles  queje  fais  a  pre* 
sent;  je  supporterois  plus  patiemment  Les  d6fauts  et  les  vices  de  tout  !• 
monde,  je  serois*  moms  choquSe,  moins  r^voltee  des  ridicules,  de  la 
faiissete,  des  nienteries  que  Ton  entend,  et  qu'on  trouve  sans  cesse,  en- 
fin  j'aui*ois  un  objet  \  qui  j'bffrirois  toutes  mes  peines,  et  It  qui  je  ferois 

le  sacrifice  dc  tous  mes  dfoirs/ — Leftersj  vol*  ii,  p.  372 — 374. 

After  our  readers  have  acknowledged  the  good  sense  and  truth  of 
these  remarks,  they  will  naturally  expect,  in  the  next  place,  to  see 
them  carried  into  practice.  *  The  account  which  we  shall  subjoin  of 
die  attempt  made  for  that  purpose,  is  wordiy  of  attention.  While 
it  open^  an  interesting  view  of  feelings  and  motives,  it  betrays  at 
the  same  time  the  secret  struggles  of  pride  and  shane. 

*  La  vieillesse,  I'aveuglement,  la  surdity  sont  bien  tristes,  mais  elles 
•e  sont  que  cela>  elles' n(;  uiettent  passu  dcsespoir;  elles  abattent, 
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eiles  decouragent :  savez-vous  le  dernier  effet  qu'elles  out  produit  en 
fnoi  ?  soavenez-vous  dusoDged'AthaKe,  r^lisez-le  si  vous  TaVez  oublie, 
VOU8  y  trouvercz  ccci : 

Dans  le  temple  de  Juifs  un  instinct  in*a  pouss^e 
,    .  Eat  d'apaiser  leur  Dieu  j'ai  coh^u  la  pens^. 

i  *•  J*at  dcmc  diercW  a  satisfaire  cette^  inspiration,  ou  cette  fantaisici 
j^«t  vott^uvoir^  etj'ai  vu  un  £x-J^uite,  bon  pr^dicateur^je  iui  aitrouv4 
beauiXHip  d'«spnt»  de  raison  jet  de  d^nceur,  il  ne  in'a  rieu  dit  de  nou- 
T<$au9  mais  $a  conversation  m'a  plu ;  Je  le  crois  de  bonne  tbi,  je  comple 
ie  voir  de  terns  en  teras;  que  sait-on  ce  qui  en  arrivera  ?  si  en  effet  il  / 
a  une  grice,  je  ro|)tiendmi  peut-^tre ;  a  iion  defaut,  si  je  penx  me  faire 
illusion^  ce  sera  toujours  quelque  chose/ 

'  Thn  experiment  also  failed,  like  tliose  which  preceded  k ;  wad 
its  fmlure  affords  another  evidence  of  the  situation  of  Madame  do 
DeffaiKfs  mind.  It  appears,  that  she  could  estunate,  and  ev&i 
detail  the  felicities  of  devotion.  -  Her  judgment  was  convinced,  and 
ber  imagination  eaptivated ;  it  might  therefore  have  been  suf^iosed 
tiiat  there  could  remain  no  abstacle  to  the  attainment  of  her  w^dies. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  her  heart  wag  in  iauk.  It  had  not  intenaenew 
of  emotion  enough  to  realize  the  deductions  of  her  reason,  nor  to 
kindle  into  life  the  visions  of  her  fancy.'  She  could  not  acquiesce 
in  the  doctrine  of  an  invisible  world,  because  her  feelings  gave  her 
no  hints  of  its  truth.  Yet  it  is  so  natural  to  believe  what  we  con- 
fess to  be  rational  and  essential  to  happiness,  that  the  progress  from 
clesire  to  persuasion  is  almost  inevitable  in  a  mind  which  is  yet  alive 
to  the  voice  of  nature.  Besides,  Madame  du  Deffand  had  lost 
many  friends,  whose  places  she  professed  herself  incapable  of  sup- 
plying. Here  then  was  another  opportunity  by  which  the  same 
powerful'  voice  might  have  led  to  die  same  conclusion.  For  the 
conviction  that  the  attachments  of  this  life  shall  be  renewed  in  some 
pther  state  of  being,  seems  necessarily  to  result  from  the  operation 
of  strong  passions  under  great  distress.  It  is  the  effect,  not  merely 
of  reason,  but,  we  had  almost  said,  of  instinct ;  and  is  struck  out 
by  the  workings  of  a  wounded  spirit,  searching  for  consolation  in 
the  depths  of  its  immortality.  Tlie  mind,  at  such  a  moment,  turns 
unbidden  to  the  resource  which  has  been  provided.  It  draws  argu- 
ments for  hope  from  suffering  and  decay ;  and  is  taught,  in  some 
gojrt,  by  the  excess  of  its  sensibility,  to  divine  the  grandeur  of  its 
destinies. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  cannot  help  adding,  that 
w^have  always  been  struck  by  the  variety  of  language  which  Ci- 
cero, in  his  various  writings,  adopts  with  regard  to  tlie  great  truth 
in  question.  In  his  moral  and  philosophical  works  he  debates  the 
4oi:triae  of  a  future  state,  with  all  the  doubt^  which  under  his  cir- 
cumstances 
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ciimstancefs  belonged  to  it.  But  when  in  the  person  of  Cato,*  te 
laments  the  friends  whom  he  has  lost,  he  forgets  his  sceptlclsiDj 
and  assumes  the  tone  of  confidence  which  was  so  imperiously  de- 
manded by  his  feelings. 

Another  exsimple  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  among  tbe 
nmks  of  modem  philosophy.  D'Alembert  was  not  possessed  of 
ntoflh  seniiftility ;  but  his  attachment  to  Mademoiselle  Lespinaase 
amounted  almost  to  a  romantic  passion.  Soon  after  tbe  death  of 
that  bdy,  he  composed  his  '  feloge^  on  Madartie  de  Sacy.  That  per- 
fontiance,  which  is  distinguished  Aroughout  by  an  affectionate 
mildness  of  sb^le,  closes  with  an  interesting  picture  of  the  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  Madame  Lambert  and  Madame  de  Sacy.  lu 
tmiohing  on  tbe  sentiments  which  are  excited  by  die  remembrance 
of  a  departed  friend,  the  author,  it  was  understood,  gave  the  trans- 
cript  of  Us  own  feelings.  Real  grief,  on  this. occasion,  imparted  to 
hb  weirds  an  eloi^iiettt  tenderness,  and  wrung  from  the  cold  pbiio- 
sophef^  tetaes  whieh  mi^it  not  have  disgraced  F^^loB. 

*  Madame  de  Lambert,  qui  survecut  encore  six  annGes  &  M.  de 
Sacy,  entfet5nt  <rt  nourrit  toujours  ce  sentiment  cher  h,  sou  coeur.  EJle 
y  joignh  iitk  e^poir  plus  consolant  encore,  celui  que  la  divinity  bienfai- 
sante  donneaux  aroes  vertueuses,  de  se  r6unir  un  jour  poum'avoir 
phis  h,  i^eurer  leur  si^paration ;  espoir  en  effet  si  propre  ^  soulager  les 
maux  oes  eeeurs  sensibles ;  espoir  dout  ]a  malheureuse  humanity  avoit 
un  heroin  si  pressamt,  qu'eUe  a  couru,  pour  ainsi  dire,  au  devant  de 
Jui,  avant  que  la  bonte  supreme  et^terneUe  voiut  bien  le  lui  presenter 
elie-mime.  Un  sentiment  profond  et  plein  de  vie,  prive  d'un  objet 
cheri  qu'  il  ne  retrouvoit  plus,  et  ne  pouvant  supporter  lldee  accab- 
lahtc  d'etre  ancanti  pour  jamais,  a  inspire,  inteies!*^,  eclair&la  raison, 
pout  lui  faire  embrasser  avec  transport  cette  attente  prfecieuse  d!unc  ex- 
ist^nce  immortelle,  dont  le  premier  desir  n'a  pas  dA  naitre  dans  une 
t^tc  froYde  et  phtlosophe,  mais  dans  un  coeur  qui  avoit  aim^.' — UAltm-- 
kerf,  EhgeSy  torn,  it  p.  233. 

The  emotions  which  this  passage  is  calculated  to  excite  are  sa« 
cred ;  and  wfe  will  not  violate  their  sanctity  by  introducing  any  quo- 
tations of  an  opposite  tendency  from  the  writings  of  Madame  du 
Deffand.  The  last  scenes  indeed  of  her  brilliant  life  were  so  me- 
lancholy^ that  we  are  not  unwilling  to  shut  them  out  of  our  re^ 
membranc6. 

Before  we  finally  dismiss  this  subject,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  person  to  whom  most  of  these 
letters  are  addressed. 

In  the  notes  to  Madame  du  Deffand*s  lett^s,  some  extracts  are 
given  of  Mr.  Walpole's  replies;  and  we  confess  that  we  are  almost 
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selfish  enough  to  wish  that  Aey  had  occupied  a  greater  pprtiod  of 
these  volumes.  They  seem  to  us  happy  specimens  of  epistolary 
writing,  as  far  at  least  as  talents  are  concerned,  lliey  are  clever, 
agrlseabie,  ai)d  spirited ;  abounding  with  amusing  descriptiecis^  tivelj' 
saUies,  and  apposite  traits  of  character.  The  style,  thpu^  some* 
v^hat  aflFected,  is  full  of  energy ;  and.furnisbes  a  pleasing  proof  of 
the  proficiency  to  which  a  foreig^ier  mwy  i^taia  uk  the  French 
language. 

These  extracts  speak  favpurably  also  for  Mr^  Walpole's  woomII' 
feelings,  llie  brutal  excesses  of  the  French  populace  oa  theeice-^ 
cutiou  of  Lally,  (excesses  which  were  approved  by  Madame  da  Def^ 
faody)  he  reprobates  in  the  severest  terms ;  and  is  no  less  v«he»6iit 
in  his  expressions  of  contempt  for  what  he  stigmatises  as  f  let  mtM^ ' 
songes  et  les  bassesses'  of  Voltaire.  The  applauses  kuisbtdbythat^ 
writer  on  the  Empress  Catharine  ,are  denounced  in  these  pcrwerMi 
and  indignant  sarcasm^. 

*  Voltaire  me  fait  horreur  avec  sa  Catherine;  ie  beau  sujet  de  ba- 
dinage que  Tassassinat  d'un  mari,  et  Tusurpateur  de  son  \r6ne  !  II  n'est 
pas  maJ,  dit-il,  qu'on  ait  une  faute  ^  r^parer :  Eh !  comment  rcpare-  - 
t-on  un  meurtre?  Est>ce  en  retenant  des  poetes  h  set  gages?  en  payant- 
des  historiens  mercenaries,  et  en  soudoyant  des  philoso^es  ridicules- i^ 
mille  lieues  de  son  pays  ?  Ce  sent  ces  aines  viles  qui  chantent  an  A\^ 
guste,  et  se  taisent  sur  ses  proscriptions.' — Letters,  vol.  i,  pp.  148,  14d« 

To  maintain  uniformly  a  tone  of  such  dignified  honesty^  is  no 
common  praise. 

•We  should  presume,  from  these  scattered  specimens,  that  tlie 
distinguishing  feature  of  Mr.  Walpole's  correspondence,  is  since- 
rity. It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  at  times  he  carries  that  vir- 
tue to  a  very  singular  excess.  The  language  in  which  he  frequently 
addresses  his  devoted  correspondent,  it  would  be  mildness  to.des^- 
nate  as  harsh  and  unfeeling.  Some  idea  of  its  nature  may  be  formed 
from  one  example. 

^  A  roon  retour  de  Strawberry-hill,  je  tronve  votre  lettre^  qui  idc^ 
cause  oh  lie  peut  pas  plus  de  chagrin.  Est-ce  que  ves  lament{^k>As^  ^ 
Madame,  ne  doivent  jamais  iinir  ?  Vous  me  faites  bien  refpenfir  de  Ma 
franchise;  il  valoit  mieux  m'en  fenSr  au  commerce  simple :  pourquot« 
vous  ai-je  avou(3  mon  amiti6  ?  C'etoit  pour  vous  contenter,  non  pas 
pour  augmenter  vos  ennui^.  Des  souppons,  des  inquietudes  perpe- 
tuelles! — vr^ment,si  Kamiti6  a  tous  les  ennuis  de  Tamour  sans  en  avoir 
les  plaisirs,  je  ne  vois  rien  qui  invite  h,  en  tdter.  Au  lieu  de  me  la 
montrer  sous  sa  meilleure  face,  vous  me  la  pr^sentez  dans  tout  son  te- 
nebreux.  Je  renonce  ^  Tamitie  si  elle  n'enfante  que  de  ramertume.'— 
Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  37- 

These  lines^  as  they  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  light,  are 

probably  among  the  gentlest  of  his  angry  effusions.     Of  what  de- 
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tcription  the  rest  may  have  been,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conjcctare, 
from  the  effects  whkh  they  produced. 

*  Votre  plume  est  de  fer  tremp6  dans  le  fiel^  Bon  Dieu  !  quelle  let- 
tre !  Jamais  il  n'y  en  eut  de  plus  piquante^  de  plus  s^che  et  de  plus 
rude ;  j*ai  ifk  bien  payee  de  Timpatience  .que  j'avois  de  la  recevoir.' — 
Letters f  vol.  ii,  p.  360. 

To  the  '  Letters  of  the  Marquise  du  Deffand  and  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole/  are  prefixed  a  preface,  and  a  life  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand, by  the  editor.  They  are  written  in  an  excellent  tone,  and  in 
a  style  temperate,  chaste,  and  purely  English.  With  much  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  they  evince  a  spirit  of  candour  corrected  by  a 
strong  juii^ment  and  sound  principle ;  and  are  evidently  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  mind,  enlightened  and  vigorous,  polished  alike  by 
extensive  readii^,  and  by  intercourse  with  the  best  society.  The 
most  important  parts  of  Madame  du  Deffand's  character  are  here 
accurately  estimated,  and  placed  in  their  just  point  of  view.  Her 
good  qualities  are  not  execrated ;  nor  is  the  depravity  of  her  heart 
disguised  by  a  misplaced  delicacy. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  read  these  prefatory  pieces  with  great 
satisfaction;  and  in  offering  this  testimony  to  the  merits  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  hope,  that  a  second 
opportunity  may  be  soon  given  us  of  performing  so  agreeable  a 
duty. 


ERRATA. 

p.  8, 1.  13  from  the  bottom ;  for  altogether  r.  all  together. 

p.  10, 1.  14  from  the  top  ;  for  descents  r.  descent, 

ibid.  1.  7  from  the  bottom;  for  JtuM  r.  Israel 

p.  11, 1. 19  from  the  bottom ;  for  lives  r.  lines. 

p.  156, 1.  13  from  the  bottom;  after  *  commander/  insert  ^Lieutenant 

Colonel  Innes.' 
p.  169, 1. 2  from  the  top ;  for  hut  r.  that. 

We  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  our  anonymous  correspondents  would 
indicate  a  channel  by  which  our  observations  might  reach  them. 
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in  Outline,  of  the  Works  of  the  most  celebrated  Painters;  with  Criucal  Be- 
merks^  and  a  Biographical  Memoir,  vol.  7.  8vo*  ll  48.  4to.  firat  impret- 
tjonfl,9l.  5s. 

A  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  at  No.  Ht  New  Bond-street,  of  Water- 
Colour  Paintings,  intended  for  the  British  Gallery  of  Pictures^  8V9.  Is.  sewed. 

West's  (Benjamin,  Esq.)  Gallery  of  Pictures.  Engraved  in  Outline  h/ 
Henry  Mosesi,  No.  L  ll.  Is. 

BIBLIOORAFBY. 

Bibliottiema,  or  BoblMnadness;  a  Bibliographical  Romance,  in  Six  Parts: 
1.  The  Evening  Walk  r  S.  The  Cabinet;  3.  Tlie  Auction  Room;  4.  The  li- 
brary ;  5.  The  Drawing-Room ;  a.  The  Alcove.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdta. 
8vo.  1L78.' 

BIOORAPBY. 

ne  lifeiof  SiirVjcfaMl  Fewter,  Knt.  some  tfmt  oiie  of  the  J«idctt  •#  ifee 
.,u-  %.  '  Court 
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tC#an:W .Kbg*9 fipn^^  vsA  ftoMfeder  of  BriMoL    B^'  haa*  t««|rf4Hi^ -IW  W 
Michael  DodiK>n,  Esq.  Barrister.    4s.  ..      .  t 

•Aieinutrs  of  tbo  Uh^  Wriiitf^  mid  Corraspondenge  «f  tbe  Ute  Mrs.  WiU 
iiiiin  Smellie,  PriuUr ;  Stcreturyy  and  Sotperintendftot  of  Kfttur^l  HUtiNry  ^ 
clie  Scocusb  Attdqttanes,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  By  Robert  Kerr.  S  vols.  t^Q^^mik 
JPortr«i(  and  Fm  Sioutes  of  bis  HlNQd'^dtin^  &ic.    1\,  tn.        '  '    . 

The  life  of  Williaw  Wajmtoe,  Biabop  of  Wincbestei^  Lwri  Uii^,Gk»^ 
M^lUit  taUeory  VI.  mid  Founder,  of  Ma^dalea  CcJiiege^  OitffiM'd.    B9  Un»  l)Bite 
Rev.  Richard  Chandler)  D.  D.    Royal  8vo.  with  seven  Platca.    t9a«  j 
'  Memoirs  of  Prince  Bugeoe,  of  Savdy.    Second  Edition.  8vo.  with  NoteSy 
&c.  lOe.  6d.  boards,  -     . '   ^ 

Additions  separately  to  the  former  Edition.   9vo.  88.6dis€we4-  ..      t 

»OTA;iirY. 

La  Botaniaue,  historique  et  Htteraire.  Par  Mad.  de  Oenlis,^  vol#>  ISftio.  lOi. 

Fuci;  or  Coloured  Fijpires  and  Descriptionis  of  the  Plants  imi^rei  by 
Botanists  to  the  Gemis  Fuctit.  By  Dawsou  Turner, Esq.  A.M.  F»R.  A.  L.'9. 
^c    vol.  S,  royal  4t#.  41  t3s. 

CLASSICAL   LfTERATUJtX. 

Xeno|>honti8  qufB  exstant  Opera,  Grsce  &  Latine,  ex  Edltionihus  Sohneidaci 
et  Zeunii  ^ccedit  Index  l.atinus.  10  torn,  foolscap^  4L  JtOs^  10  tomt  cr.  9v^« 
71.  boards.         '  ' 

'  Introduction  to  the  Writine  of  Creel:.  By  Gv  I^  Huntingfbrd^  D.D.Iiord 
^jshop  of  Gloucester.    Eighth  Edition.  8vo.  8s.  « 

Aristophanis  Comoedise.  A.  R.  F.  P.  Brutick.  4  vols.  ^o.  Al.  1£^  (I4« 
nml  paper  4I.  148. 6d.    4to.  101  lOs. 

XexicoQ  Aristophanicuro,  a  Jacobo  Saoxay.    Gr.  Lat.  8vo.  15$^  , 

Clavis  Homerica,  edit.  nova.  8v(>.  8s.    . 

Homeri  Ilias,  a  Clarke.    Gr.  Lat.  ed.  15  naa.  8  vol.  8vo*  18b.  ^ 

PabHi  Virgilii  Maroniv  Georgiconim  Libri  Quatuor.  •  The  Geoi^ic*  of 
Vir^l,  with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes.  By  John  Marty  a,  F*  Ri^ 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Plates>  ^vo.  lia  toftji 
ll.ll8.6d. 

.     .•■'••'  DKAMA. 

Three  Play^;  with  a  Preface,  inchiding  Observations  of  tkf  iata  Cbqarai 
Burgoyne.    By  William  Hayley,  Esq.    8vo.   9s.  »   .  . 

The  Knight  of  Soowdon,  a  Musioal  Drama.  By  Thoaias  Mprto%  Jb||« 
8i.6d. 

Ourselves,  a  Comedy.    By  Miss  Chambers.  8vo.  ls.^d. 

Thf  Gazette  Extraordinary,  a  Comedy  in  Five  Acts.    By  Mr.  Hofaiai^ 

The  Dramatic  Work9  of  Ben  Jonion  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  tbefiii^ 
pfintied  from  the  Text  and  with  the  Notes  of  ^eter  WhaHeyi  the  latter  fipottn 
the  T^xt  a«d  with  the  Notes  of  George  Colman,  Esq.  4*vols.  i^c^yai  8«o  91 
or4to.ri.  •  : 

^  The  FUifs of  WiHiam ^faakspeare,  acoarately  printed  froroahe  Te^tof ^ 
'corrected  Copy  left  by  the  late  George  St<*evens,  Esq.  with  Qlas^icai  Ndtes^ 
explaining  obsolete  Words,  or  obscure  Sentiments,  and  a  Sketch  pf  4he  lile 
pf  Shakjspeare.    8  vols.  dSmo.    2l. 

The  Flays  of  William  Shakspeare,  from  the  Text  of  Isaac  Reed;  John*^ 
ton's  Preface;  the  Life  of  Rowe;  and  Dr.  Farmer's  F^say  on  the  Leamiag  of 
Shakspeare*  Stereotype  Edition,  1$  V0I9,  19mo.  21. 14s.  post  8vo.  4l«  48. 
boards.    8vo.  first  impressions  of  the  type,  4J.  16s. 

The  Modem  Theatre ;  or,  a  Collection  of  successful  Modern  Plays,  acted 
'at  the  Theatres  Royal,  London;  printed  from  the  Prompt-books,  under  the 
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^IS$  Qitarterty  Ust  of  Ntw  PviUcaHons.  Ma^^ 

Authority  of  the  Managers.  Sel«eted  by  Mrs.  Iiicbbalcic  10  vols,  royal  ISmb-^ 
ll.  IDs.  boards;  on  fine  paper  St.  15s. 

•  The  British  Theatre,  tn  $5  vob.  royal  fSmo.  61.  16s.  6dc  bdardbr  or  fine 
|iaper,  with  Porlraits  and  Proof  hnpretnons  c^  tfao  Plates^  S$l  ^ottrds.  Bf 
the  same. 

A  Collection  of  Farces,  in  7  vols,  royal  Idiao.  tl.  15>8.  boards  ff  or  on  fidv 
'^per,  with  Portrait^  3l.  18s.  6d.  boards.    By  the  samer 
>    The  IKramatie  Works  of  John  Ford,  wkh  Notes,  h€.    By«UenrJ>  WabtfV 
£sq.    3  vols.  8vo.  ll.  lOs.    royal  8vo.  3l.  3S.  boards.  >' 

fiDircAxroN.' 

The  Universal  Preceptor;  or,  Grammar  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  €renerifi 
Knowledge,  particularly  adc^pted  to  the  tise  of  alt  Schools  and  StodOntS,  and 
serving  as  a  universal  Text  Book.  By  th«  Rev.  D.  Blair,  author  of  the  Clas» 
Bookyte.&c.  4s«bo«Bd« 

.  A  Defence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lanca&ter^  and  the  Boyal  British  System  of  Edu' 
.cation;  or,  Half  «n  Hour's  Conversation  betvi^eea  Lady  Letitia  Liberal  and 
her  old  Waiting  Woman  Mrs.  Prudence  Paradise,,  on  the  Subject  of  *  A  Diap 
logue  between  a  Master  and  an'  Apprentice,'  occasioned  by  iJectures  on  Edu- 
cation, delivered  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  Bath,  in  the  Month  of  Februarv  1810; 
CO  which  is  prefixed,  Mr.  Wbitdiurch^'s  poetical  Epistle  to  Mr.  Joseph  iLancas' 
•Dsn  Oft  his  Royal  Bfrknh  System  of  Education.   Is.  .         . 

The  World  in  Miniature.    By  N.  Harael.  Third  Edition,  ISmo^  48. 6d 

•  LesSoM^es  d'Hiver,  par  J.  B.  Depping.  3  vols.  12rao.  12s. 

Literary  Information,  consisting  of  Instructive  Anecdotes,  Explanation,  and 
•Derivations.    %  Isabella  Kelly.   12mo.  49. 

Prince  Dorus;  or,  Flattery,  put  out  of  Countenance.  3s.  6d.  with  coioafed 
•sgravings  5s. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast ;  or,  a  Rough  Outside,  with  a.  Oevde  Heart  Ss.  6d« 
with  ooloured  engravings  58.    ^ 

•  Sequel  to  the  Poett<^  Monitor,  consisting  of  Pieeei^  Select  and  Ori^naL 
adapted  to  improve  the  Mind  and  Manners  of  yomig  Persons;  By  Elizabeto 
iillK  18mo.  Ss. 

On  National  Education.    By  George  Ensor,  Esq.   8vo.  9s,  .       ~ 

A  Course  of  Mathematics.    Composed  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Iklilitary  . 
•Academy^  fey  Girder  of  his  Lordship  the  MasCf  r  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
By  Charles  Hutton,  LL.D..  F.R.$.  lato  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  ihe 
*B>oyal  Mittiaiy  Academy.-  3  vds.  8vo.  IK  16s.   vol.  S,  separate,  12s. 

The  New  British  Reader^  or,  Sequel  tp  the  New  Bntish  Spelling-Bogk ; 
containing  a  great  Variety  of  easy  Lessons,  selected  from  approved  Authors; 
txbibiting  a  venr  easy  Gradation,  sm&  adapted  to  the  Junior  Classes  of  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  s  Schools.  To  which  is  added,  an  Explanatory  Dicoonaty  to 
each  Lesson,  the  Utility  of  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  TesKlittv.  By  J6- 
9q>h  Guy.    l^mo.   46. 

The  Juvenile  Journal ;  or,  Tales  of  Truth.  By  Mrs;  Cotklt.  Second  Edi* 
tion,  ISino.  5s.    18mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Essentials  of  English  Grammar,  on  a  practical  Plan,  for  the  <neH>f 
Classical  and  French  Sdioots,  aiid'private  Learners;  i^th  an  Appendix,  con* 
tainiog  a  Guide  to  Parsing— Specimens  of  Parsing--Observations  durpttg  tfie 
Time  of  Parsing-rEasy  Lessons  for  Parstng^-^Generar!  Observations^'^i-^ietocttd 
Lessons— Rules  to  assist  young  PersoDS~«and  on  Pnnetuatioh.  By  a  ftlem* 
bar  of  the  University  of  Oxford.   Second  Edition,  12mo.  Is.Od. 

Arithmetic  adapted  to  different  Classes  of  Learners,  bur  more  pavlsoalaHy 
to  the  use  of  large  Schools,  in  Three  Parts.  Arranged  ina  new  M)miHry«id 
enllreoed  with  numerous  original  Examptes,  on  interesting  Snbjeets ;  mtfe-an 
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AM9nSXf  iBontmnmg  Fm  Classes  of  recapitoklory  Eaercises^  Bj  Abben 
^6oodacrt.   Fourth  fiditi<Ai,.itHU>.  4t. 

>  Ccompiiy  «id  iiistoiySj  selected  l^  «  Lady,  for  &e  use  of  lier  osm  Cbil- 
dreik  iBightb  EditioDy  ISnio.  4s.  6d.  bound. 

'  r  Bltisaire^  et  FrflpnenS  de  PhUosoplue  Momle.  Par  M.  Manoontely  dt 
rAcftd^nie  Fraa^ise.  Troisieioe  £ditioii»  avee  ia  significauon  des  Mots  lea 
|»lus  difiieiles  en  Anglois  au  bas  de  chaque  ]Mige.  Revoe  et  Soifoeusmieni 
Corrig^  par  N.  Wanostfoebt,  Docteor  ea  Droit.    19mo.  4s.  6d. 

Javeoile  Correspondence;  or,  Leuers  for  Children  of  both  Seiei*  By 
ItfOcy  Aikio.    18mo.  Ss.  6d.  half  bound. 

'  Cootes  k  ma  Fille.    Par  J.  N.  Bouilly.    Nouvelie  Edition^  l^mo.  5s.  6d. 

\  BiSToar. 

An  Historical  AoDount  of  tjie  Ancient  Culdees  of  looa,  and  of  their  Set^j) 
tlements  in  Scotland*  England,  and  Ireland.  By  Jdm  Jannesooy  D.D.  F.B.S,^» 
aud  F.  A.Jl  E.    4to.  11.  lis.  6d. 

'  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India,  from  the  Introduction  of  Mr«    . 
lPitt*8  Bill  in  1784,  to  the  present  Day.    By  John  Malooloi,  lieutenant-Colo*   ( 
mel  in  the  East  India  Company's  Madras  Artnyi  resident  at  Mysora^  aad  late 
finvoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia.    Royal  Bvo.  18s. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Gotland.  By  George  Cook,  B..D..  B  vob.  ^ 
8vo.   11.  lis.  6d.  ' 

TheHistory  of  Cambria.  By  Humfrey  Llioyd,  Osnt.  corrected,  attoneated, 
^nd  (bntinueo,  by  David  PowelL  Royal  4to.'Sl.  12s.  6d»  crown -^ouo  4X.4% 
large  paper,  folio,  lOl.  10s. 

The  Annual  Register*  Vol.  U.  for  1809.  8iro.  16s. 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Revolution  of  Spain.    By  Alvaro  Flore? 
^  fistrada,  Attorney-General  of  the  Province  of  Astunas.    Translated  fcoa  tba 
Author's  Manuscripts,  by  William  Burdon.   JSs, 

Huntei^5  History  of  London  and  its  Enviroris.  Parts  VIII.  IX.  aad  X* 
^Os.  6d.  each  to  Subscribers;  11.  Is.  to  Non-subscribers. 

A  Chronological  Abridgement  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain.    By  Ant. 
Fr.  Bertrand  de  Moleville^  late  Minister  ifr  France,  under  the  Reign  of  Louis 
•XVir  Vol8.I.aadH.  11.4s. 

;  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Fox's  History  of  1^  early  part  of  dbe  RttgB  ^t 
'  James  the  Second.    By  Samuel  H^wood,  Serjeant  at  Law.   4to.   11. 16s. 

Chronologicar Retrospect;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  principal  EveAts  of  Btahotn-' .^ 
ssedan  History.    By  M&jor  DAVid  Price.   4Co.  Vol.  I.  %l.  8s.  , ' 

I.AW. 

AoporCs  of  Cases  argued  and  a^udged  before  the  Commif  sioners  of  prize 
Causes,  also  in  Appeal  before  the  Privy  CounciU  By  Thomas  Harman  Acton, 
Esq.    Part  II.   r8.^d. 

A. Digest  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  with  a  Collection  of  the  Statutes  and. 
Cases  on  that  Subject.    By  Basil  Montague,  of  Gray  VInn,  fisq.  Barrister; 
^  4  vols,  royal  8vo.  »l.  7s.  6d. 

Lord.&skiiMs's.Speeches  M^ien  at  (he  Bar.    4  vols.  8vo.  IL  17s.  6d.    t<^ 
*  91.  9s. 
.  Report  of  tlie  Cause  between  Uuf^  Doeber^,  Esq.  Plaintifi;  and  P.  W. 
Wyatt,  Esq,  Defendant,  for  Crim.  Con.    TiSben  in  Short-hand  by  Mr.  Farqiv^ 
harson.    $s.^ 

Report  of  the  Trials  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Bingham,  Curate  of  Maresfiehl# 
Sussex,  on  Charges  of  Writing  a  Threatening  Letter,  and  setdng  Fire  to  bis 
0oase.   Ist^ 

JReport  of  the  Prpceediogs  .on  an  Information  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney-^ 
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OmienI,  i^aiiMt  J<4ki  Hunt  aiui  Leigh.  Himt»  Proprietors  of  the  Euiomer, 
for  publishing  an  Article  on  Military  Punisbaieot .  As.  6d. 
.  A  Praecieal  Treatise  on  the  Powers  and  Duties  ^f  Junesyood  do- (he  Cri- 
minal Laws  of  £iigland.  By  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  8>. 
V  The:  Judg«aertt  pronounoed  by  Sir  William  Scott^  oo  the  ISth  of  July,  tUlO, 
itttSuit  instiuted  by  £.  L.  Loveden^  Esq.  M.P.  £6r  .a  Divorce.  By  Mr. 
GriiroejF«  6«.  , 

An  Analysis  of  Blackstone's  CommeDtaries,  in  a  Series  of  Questions;  to 
which. the  Sftudeot  is  to  fratne^Jiis  own  Answers,  by  reading  that  Work.  By 
Baron  Field,  Student  of  the  Inner  Temple.    Bva   8s. 

The  Code  Napoleon,  verbally  translated  from  the  French.  By  Bryao  Bar* 
rett,  of  GrayVInn.    2  vols.  8vo.   ll.  12s.  - 

A  Practical  Treatise  uu  Pleading  in  Assumpsit.  By  Edward  Lawes,  Esq.  of 
.  ibe  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  of  Law.    Royal  8vo.    lU  lis.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Practice  in  Civil  Actions  in  the  Courts  of  King^a 
Bei\ch  and  Common  Pleas;  together  with  Practical  Directions  and  Forms, 
distinctly  arranged  under  each  liead.  By  Thomas  Lee,  of  GrayVIon.  ll.  Is, 
hoards. 

The  Speech  of  W.  Franfcland,  Esq.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  teve- 
ral  Bills  for  making  Alterations  in  the  Criminal  Law.    3s. 

Doubts  upon  the  Reasoning  of  Dr.  Paley,  relative  to,  and  Observations  on 
t}^e  Criminal  Law.     By  R.  G.  Arrawsmith.    8vo,    4s.. 

The  Debates  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  upon  /he  Bills  for 
abolislnng  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Stealing  to  the  Aoiount  of  Forty 
Shillings  in  a  Dwelling-IIouse;  for  Stealing  to  the  Amount  of  Fite  Shillings 
privately  in  a  Shop;  and  for  Stealing  on  Navigable  Rivers.  With  the  De- 
bates t>n  the  Erection  of  Penitentiary  Houses.  By  Basil  Montagu,  £<c|. 
Bfo.  '58. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Realm ;  printed  by  Command  of  his  Majesty,  in -pur- 
suance of  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  original  Recordsj  and 
authen tip  Manuscripts.    Vol.  L  folio,  lOl.  10s. 

UA9S.  . 

Map  of  the  Roads  of  Portugal,  originally  constructed  by  French  Engw 
neerib  A«r  tit4  uie  of <  JuROt'o  Ai^y.    Ts. 

.    .  MEDICINE,  SUROKRY,  &C. 

The  Modern  Sur|seon ^  or.  Plain  and  Rational  Rul.es  for^  the  Dir^tipn  of 
Practice.   8vo.    9s.  6d.  ^'  ' 

Practical  Qbservations  on  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil,  in  several 
deranged  Slates  of  the  Eye ;  to  which  are  annexed  Remarks  on  the  Extraction 
of  Mi  Cataracts,  and  those  of  the  Membraneous  kind,  through  a  Puncture' 
of  the  Cornea.    By  Benjamin  Gibson,  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Infirmdry. 

•  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Causes  of  Disease  in 
general.     By  J.  Robertson.    2  vols.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  Naturtd  History  of  the  Human  Teeth,  with  aTreatise  oo  their  Diseases. 
By  Joseph  Murphy.   6b. 

•  Cemmnfiicatluns  relative^  the  Datara  ^ramonium,  or  Thorn  Apple;  as  a 
roiled  OP  Cure  of  Asthma.  Addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Ma^a- 
ziue.  Muny  of  them  never  before  published,^  with  a  coloured  engraving  of 
the  Ptant.   38. 6dl    •' 

The  Medical  Mmiitor.     By  £.  Senate,  M.  D.    Part  L  4s. 
Surt;icul  Observations  on  Tumours  and  Lumbar  Abscesses.    By  Jojiri  After* 
stlhy,  Assistaiifr Surgeon  to  St.  BttftholomWt  Hospital.   9vb.  6s.  .    ^ 
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" '  Tlia^pgieftl  Works  of  Jot) a  Abernethy^  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c.-M>fi  tile  Coiitt]4» 
tational  Oriu;in  and  Treatment  of  Liktu-  Dittases,  .ifi«|irifii»— Dtsevsei  f9* 
9f  mbliog  Syphilis,  tiiid  Diseases  of  the  Utethra — On  •  Injnriet  of  the  M^ad, 
^  liliseeHaneous  SubjecCs^  '&c.    2  vois.  6vo.  - 11.  68.         • 

Disquisitions  in  the  History  of  Medicine,  Part  the  First;  exhibiting  a  View 
of  Physic,  ^s  o))served  to  fiourish  during  remote  periods  in  £«rl^pe  and  the 
Itast:'    By  Richard  Millar,  M.  D.   8vo.   89. 

A(^vice  to  Mothers.    By  Witiiam  Buchan,  M.D.    8ro.  second  edilioii>  9t. 

VrSCCLtANEOUS. 

A  Prai^tiw^l  Treatise  on  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  Juries,  nnd  on  the  C*?- 
'  mloat  Laws  oF  England.    By  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  7s. .; 

Ruies  for  the  Gover^raeut  oC.  the  Goal  afid  House  of  C<>rrectioo  fit  p6r» 
;  Chester.  Ss.  6d. 

The  whole  Art  of  Book^'binding,  containing  a  great  variety  of  valuable 
Recipes  for  Edge  Colouring,  Fancy  Marbling,  Gilding,  &c.  &I so  Recipes  for 
.  making  Liquid  Gold  for  .Fai)cy  Colouring  and  Splash  Paper,  (Uc,  for  oma* 
'menting  Ladies' Work.    7s.  6d. 

A  Third  Reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  the  Author  of  a  Heply  tp  the 
'Calumnies  of  that  Review  against  Oxford.  With  an  Appendix  in  answer  10 
Mp^  DruinxDond's  Observatioi^.    Is  6d, 

Letters,  serio-comical,  and  'bnical,  on  Education.    8vo.   6s,  ^ 

Twa  Letters  from  Thomas  Falconer,  A.  M.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox» 
'ford,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  on  the  Article^  in  the  £di|i* 
^Mliyh  Review,  rejating  to  the  Oxford  Strajbo.   Is. 

A  Register  of  Ships  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  £a$t  India  Compftoyy 
Jn>tQ.  ibe  year  %7G0  to  1810.  .  ^y  H.  C.  Hardy.    12s.  6d.  * 

Munchausen  at  Walcheren.    12mo,    5s. 

Portrait  pf  Fqj^;  or.  Illustrations  of  the  Foppish  Character,  in  all  its 
Varieties.    By  Sir  Frederick  Fopling.  "  12mo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Harleian  Miscellany.    Vol.  VII.  royal  4to.  31.  Ss.  '  ' 

The  same  Work,  in  Chronological  Order.   12  vols.  8vo.  81.  8s,  royal  I4l.  8$. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Graces;  or,  the  English  Lady^s  Co^ume.  IBmo.  6s. ^ 
large  paper  7s.  04  .  . 

The  Passions  humorously  delineated.  By  Timothy  Bobbin^  Esq.  4to»  lL6s. 
with  coloured  plates  21.  18s,.  6d. 

Young  Albert  the  Roscius,  exhibiting  a  Series  of  Characters  from  Shakeft- 
peare  and  other  Authors.    8s. 

An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  oh  the  Insisfi- 
.cienc0[  of  the  Pay  of  the  Post  Captains  and  Commanders  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Cottage  Dialogue's  among  the  Irish  Peasantry.  By  Mary  Leadbeater;  with 
Notes  and  a  Preface,  by  Maria  Edgeworth.    ISmo.    6s. 

Th^  complete  Works  of  Samiiel  Richardson,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life. and 
Writings,    By  the  Rev.  E.Mangin,  M.  A.    10  vols,  crown  8vo.  71. 12s.  . 

The  Ecclesiastical  and  University  Annual  Register  for  1810.    10s.  .6d, 
^ .  A  Narfytive  of  the  JIardslrips  and  Sufferings  of  several  British  Subj4cts 
who  effected  their  Escape  from  Verdun.    8vo.   4s.   ' 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  1811.    5s. 

The  Re(ijrn  to  Nature ;  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Vegitable  Regimen,  with  some 
'Account  of  an  Experiment  made  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  in  the 
Jkuthor's  Family^    By  John  Frank  Newton,  Esq.   6s. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Prejudices  against  the  Brewery. '  By  jf.  Ba- 
verstock.    ds.6d. 

Public  Disputation  of  the  8ta6^t9^^the  Cdlege  of  Fort  William,  in 
•  •  ••   ^  •  •       •'-'     ■t^^'.  .    -  '  BeBiaS, 
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.  Baagaly  to  the  15th  of  September,  1810,  before  ]>>rd  MintO^  < 
\   xa^  with  his  Lordship's  Discoune.  .Is.  64 
,      Asiatic  Research^.    Vol.  X.  8vo.  ISs.   4to.  11.  lis.  6d. 

Microcosmography.    By  Johi)  Earl^  D.  D;;  with  Notes  and  ati  Appendis^ 
by  Philip  Bliss.    8vo.    iPs.6d. 

Popular  Sssays  on  Right  .and  Wrong.    8^0.   dft^ 

An  Essay  on  Mbrality,  and  the  Establishment  of  th»J^oral  Frjnciple.  3s.  Qd* 

|UiringC»lend*rforl8U?.    By  W.  Pick,    7s. 

A  Cockne/s  Adventures  during  a  Bamble  into  the  Country.    By  Joseph 
W.Coyte.    l8.6d. 

An  %99Bj  pn  IJun^Q  CpusciousneM;  containing  an  Origifial  Vipw  of  tb^.- 
Operations  of  Mind,  Sensual  and  Itj^tellectual,    By  John  Fearn,    |n  one  vqL 
♦JP.  Jl.  ns.  ffd.  boards. 

The  Polls  for  the  Election  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Caipbricte^ 

pn  Tuesday^  March  S(^,  )8^1;  and  that  of  Representative  ,in  Parliament  tor 

*  the  Uniy^rsity,  op  Wednesday,  March  2T,  1811.    By  John  Beverley,  M.A.  Ss» 

The  Protean  Figure ;  or,  Metamorphic  Costumes.    It.  is. 

The  Master's  Guide,  containing  the  Substance  of  the  several  Excise  Lainrs 
^d  Regulations  to  ivhich  Mals^ers  are  subject.    6s. 

Strictures  on  Courts  of  Request,  vulgarly  called  Courts  of  Conscjenoe^  alii|s  - 
Courts  without  Conscience.     By  J.  H.  Prnice.    Is. 

Essays  on  M^n,  delineating  his  Intellectual  find  Moral  Qiialities.    By  Tbo-,  ■• 
ipas  Finch,    12rao,    ^s. 

■  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.  Conducted  by  D»vid  Preiyster,  LJUp.  PJL$. 
Edin.    Parts  III.  andlV.    IQs' 

Lettei)^  of  Ai^n4  Seward.  Written  b^tw^en  the  years  1784  and  180f. 
6  vols,  post  isvo.  with  portraits,  3l.  3s. 

An  Essay  on  some  of  the  Stages  of  the  Operations  of  Cutting  fo^  tUe    . 
Stone.    ByC.B.  Frye,F.R.S.    8vo.   2s. 

Lord  Sdmers's  Collection  of  Trapts.  Edited  by  Walter  Stott,  Esq.  Vol.  V. 
4tXJo,  31.  Ss.  - 

Tjb^  ^ss^ys  gf  IJlIchael  de  IV^ontaigne,  translated  into  English,  witli  very 
(Eipnsiderfable  Amendments,  from  the  accurate  French  ^itioi|  of  Fet^  Coita.    "'. 
'  J^inth  Edition,  3  vols,  royal  8vo.  21.  10s. 

The  Annual  Register,  Vol.  U.  fqr  1809.    8vo.    168. 

Peregrinations  of  the  Mind,  through  the  most  ^neral  and  interesting 
gubiects,    Py  tlje  l^te  Ikfr.  William  Baker.    If ew  Editioli,  or.  8vo. ««.  boards. 

CEuvres  Compiettes  de  Madame  Cottin.    14toqa.  12ibo.   ^I.  Ss. 

Franklin^s  (Dr.  Benjamjn)  Complete  Works  in  philosophy,  Politic^  and  ' 
^)M[orab.    Second  Edition,  3  vols,  8vo.  11. 10s,  boards. 

^tera^y  Infppm.atioo,  consbting  of  |nstr^ctive  Anecdotes,  By  Mrs.  Hedge- 
'}and.    12mo.   4s.  6d. 

Anecdotes  Sentimentales.    Par  Madame  de  Montoliea.  tSUio,   Ss.        ' 

Account  of  ^he  Measures  fojr  suppressing  tbp  Practice  of  the  SystenttatiA 
Murder  by  their  P^repts,  of  Female  {nfants.  By  £.  Moor,  F.R.S.  4to. 
Jl,  lis.  (Jd.  boerds. 

The  Practical  Ganger;  or,  the  Young  Oai|ger^  Assistant.  Ify  W.Syraons, 
JTcvv  Edition,  12mo.  6s.  bgund. 

The  Philanthropist,  No.  III.  for  May,  181 1.    8vo.  9s.  6d.  sewed. 

Salmagundi}  or,  the  Wl^im-Whfms  and  Opinions  of  JLanDcelot  LanfStail^ 
%v\.   By  John  Lam1>ert.    S  vols,  royal  18mo.  12s.  boiirds. 

3iipp8pn  ^^^  Wi;^*9  ^^djest  Red^oner  ^ver  invented.  19mo.  5f ;  fine  jMh 
oer,  7s.  §4*  hoi^pcl* 
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of  tire  Genera  and  Species,  illustrated  b^colcmred  eQgra?ing$  executed  froat 
i^ii^i^boral  mciinens.  .J^j  Geor^j^.^erty.    Folio.   %6\.  16$. 
'  T$e  Natural  History  at  British  losecti,  illustrated  mtli  coloured  fij^tfOk 
Bj-:E.  Done  van,  F.S.S.    Part  II.  ¥oL  i.  JL  lis.  or  No.  1. 2s.  6d. 
,    jSketcbesof  thePhvsioloKy  of  Vege)t^b)e  J4^e.    jBvo.  10s.6d# 

Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Natural  {listory  Society.    Vol.  I.  for  180Q|  S^ 
-.^ndllOf    8ro,    11 H 
'    Observajtions  oo  MineralogiGal  Syttmot*  By  Richard  Chenevix^  Esq,  F.  E.S. 

Fei^uson's  Astroo^my^  iexp^tlled  upoa  Sir  Isaac  Kewton's  Principles*  witb 
Indies,  &c.  By  David  Brewster^  lX«IX  ^  vols.  8vo.  w^h  4to  yolune  of 
Plates,  price  11.  16s.  boards. 

VA^VttJLL  PBILOSOPBY. 

'!hurther  Inqniries  into  the  Changes  induced  in  Atraosf^eric  Air,  by  the 
Oer«iiiMitio.n  of  Seeds,  the  Vefistatioo  of  Plant^  aiad  the  Respiration  of  An(> 
f99h,    By  Danjpl  J^llis,    ParUl.  5vo,  On, 

VAVIOATIOK.  .    . 

The  Seaman's  New  Vade  Mecum.  By  Robert  liddell.   ;$tli  edit.  8vok   tt%^ 

Fatal  Ambition;  or  the  Mysteries  of  the  Caverns^  a  QrOniaDce.  S  voIs» 
'^2mo.    15s. 

The  Missionary,  an  Indian  Tale.    By  Miss  Owenspn,  3  vols.  l^mo.   ll.  Is^ 
Thinks  I  tp  Myself;  a $erioplodicro*tragico«coixuc  Tale.   ^  voIs«  19nao«  10s, 

Amatonda,  a  Tale  from  the  German  of  Anton  Wall.    12mo.    68. 

A  Winter  in  Paris.    3  volsw    18s. 
.    TbeTimea.    StoI^.  .19mo.   10s. 

Frederic,  or  Memoirs  of  My  Youth.    2  vols.    12s. 
,.    Tales  pf  the  P)as|fifi|M»    By  George  Moore.    Vol.  IT.  Bvo.    IQs.  6d. 

Gotha,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Wurtzburg  Family,  ^  vols.    IQg. 

|Belf-*Controul.    3  vols,  post  8vo..   2d  edit,     lli  4s. . 

lia  Prise  de  Jericho.    Par  Mad.  Cottin.    2s.  6d. 

A  WiOter's  Tale.    Bv  J.  N.  Browae.    4  vols.  l?mo.    ll. 

Farmer  of  fnglewood  Forest.    By  Mrs.  UeUne,    4vol6.12mo.  11. 

Eastern  Tales ;  or,  Moral  Allegories.  Illustrative  of  the  Manaers  and  Cue* 
^oms  q(  Qrieottal  Nations;,  and  designed  for  the  Instruction  and  Amusemene 
uof  Youth.    12mo.    5s,   ' 

A  Series  of  Ta)es^  ^om  a  Praceptor  to  his  Pupils;  written  for  the  InstruQ^ 
tion  and  Admonition  of  Youth  of  both  Sexes.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  the  celebrated  Adleijung,  by  William  Wemiington.    12mo.    3s« 

The  QH^ffitfiftily.  l^end,  or  One  Husband  and  Two  Marriages.  By  Jamea 
Norris  Brown,  Ajsth^r  of  a  Winter's  Tale,  Secrets  made  Public,  &c.  &a  4 
▼ols.  12mo.    ll.  Is. 

Mortimer  {Ia|l,iir  tile  lidxrare/s  Him.  By  Mrs.  Bridget  Bluemantle,  Att» 
tiior  of  the  Three  Old  Maids,  Husband  and  Wife^  Monte  Video,  &c.  4  vols. 
12mo.    |l.ls.  '  '^ 

Fita^icardy  or  the  Cainbrians.  By  Emma  de  lisle.  Author  of  a  Soldier^s 
pfr9pring,'&Cr    3  vols.  12mo«    158.  boards. 

The  Biruish^(#er  and  Saibr,  their  Famifies  and  Friends,  ft  yoW.  12mow 
price  12s.  Doards. 

The  Passions,  a  Novel  in  Letters.  B^  Eoea  Matihta.'  4  rols.  19mo.    ll.  Is* 

Despotism^  or,  the  f'^U  of  ;therjesiiit».  A  Piolxvical  Bomancei  illitttnilc^ 
|>y  |iistor}c^  4necdot^. '  ^vbls^  post  8vo.  12s. 
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SpanUh  and  English  Dictionary,  under  dm  Alphabet  By  nup  Vefipt 
'Fernandez.     ISiiio.  '15s. 

TOETRT. 

Dunkeldy  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  other  Poems, •  including  Traaalatioiis  from 
*  th^  Gaelic.     Foolscap  8vo.    68. 

Agues,  the  Indian  Captive.  3y  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  A.B-  Fooltcap 
8vo.    Ti* 

Babylon,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Hon^  Annabella  Hawka.  Foolscap 8vo,  68. 

A  Poetical  'Essay  on  the  Existing  State  of  Things.    Ss. 
■'  The  Wonders  of  a  Week  at  Bath.    fs.  ^ 
t)^  Calcutta,  with  Notes.    5s. 

Pueins.     By  £.  B.  Impey,  Esq.^  Foolscap  8vo.    8s. 

Christina,  the  Maid  of  the  South  3ea8.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  8to. 
J0s.6d. 

Nohility,  in  imitation  of  the  eighth  Satire  of  Juvenal.     4to.    4s. 

Poems  on  several  Occasions ;  consisting  of  Sonnets,  Miscellaneous  Pieces, 
Prologues,  and  Epilogues,  Tales^  Imitations^  •&c.  By  John  Taylor,  Esq.  Fools- 
eap  Bvo.    6s.  .  . 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver.  Goldsmith,  with  Remarks,  attempting  to  as- 
certain, from  local  observation,  the  actual  scene  of  the  Deserted  VUl^e;  em- 
-beilished'  with  seven  Engravings  'by  Mr.  Aiken,  from  Drawings  taken  upon 
the  spot.    By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Newell,  B.  P.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoU^e, 
Cambridge.    4to.    II;  Is. 

'  Th^  Campaign  in  Egypt ;  a  Poem  intended  to  celebraie  the  vakmr  of  the 
British  Military  and  Naval  Forces  employed  in  the  Expedition  to  Egypt.  B^ 
Constantfne  Williams.'    8vo:    lOs.  6d. 

Poetical  Pastimes.    By  James  Fitzgerald.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Beauties  of  Carlo  Maria  Maggi,  paraphrased;  to.  which  are  added  Son- 
nets.   By  Marianna  Starke.     4«.  ^ 

Psyche;  or  the  Legend  of  Love;  and  other  Poems.  By  the  late  Ifrs. 
Henry  Tighe.    4to.    II.  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Figured  Mantle,  and  the  Bridal  Day,  liegeadary  Tales ;  with  oAer 
Poems.    By  a  Clergyman  in  Sussex.     18mo. 

The  Triumphs  of  Religion ;  a  Sacred  Poem, in  four  parts.  Foolscap  8vOb  7s. 

Letters  to  John'Aikin,  M.  D.  on  his  volume  of  Vocal  Poetry;  and  on  his 
^"Essays  on  Song  Writing;  with  a  collection  of  such  English  Songs  as  are 
most  eminent  for  poetic^  Merit.'  Published  originally  by  himself  in  the 
Year  1772;  and  republished  by  R.  H.  Evans,  in  the  Year  1810.  By  Jamst 
Plumbtre,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Clare  Halt,  Cambridge.  To  which  are  added  a 
Collection  of  Songs  revised  and  altered  by  the  Editor;  with  some  onpnd 
Songs.    iQtno.    9s. 

Metamorphosis  of  Sona;  a  Hindu  Tale,  with  a  Glossary,  deicripCive  of  tht 
IWfytiiofogy  of  the  Sastras.  By  John  Dudley,  Vicar  of  Sileby,  Leiceetershire. 
Foolscap  8vo.    ^s. 

*  feonierset;  aPoem.    By  Francis  Webb,  Esq.    Hoyal  4to.   46. 
'   Avon;  a  Poem,  in  three  parts.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Huckell.  Crown  8vo.  fs.6d. 
.  Glenochei;  a  descriptive  Poem.    By  J.  Kennedy.    Vol.  II.  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

^OLltlCS— POLITICAX.   EC5n01JY. 

r.  The  Dehates  oo  the  Convention  Act,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Conuttona,  ia 
1793;  with  an  Appendix,  conuining  the  Convention  Act,  the  Letters  of  Mr. 
B<^e  and,  IMLrr  Hay,  and  the  Resolutions  appoioliug  the  Catholic  Co»mScted. 
tve.   »ft.  .  .  . 

Letters  on  the  AfTairs  of  Spain.    By  W.  Bordon  Esq.   Svo.    1$.  6d. 
.  ^  Inquiry  into  the  past  and  present  Relations  of  France  and  the  United 
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States  of  AmeHca.     By  the  Aathol*  of  a  Letter  on  the  Genitis  and  Disposi- 
tion of  the  French  Government.    8vo.   4s. 

•  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  the  better  Cultivation,  Security,  and  Defence,  of  the 
British  West  Indies.    By  Captain  Layman,  R.  N.    8vo. 

The  Substance  of  a  Speech  made  by  Lieutenant-General  Tarleton,  in  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Array  Estimates,  on  the  4tU 
of  "March,  1811.    Is.  6d. 

A  Constitution  of  the  Spanish  Nation,  presented  to  the  Supreme  Junta  of 
SfKiin,  and  the  Indies,  Noveinber  1, 1809.  By  Alvaro  Florez  Estrada.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Burdon.    2s.    '       ♦ 

A  Full  and  Correct  Report  of  the  Speech  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  on  Lord 
Folkstone  s  Motion  respecting  Ex-Officio  Informations  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1811.    8vo. 

Concfltation  with  America,'  the  true  Interest  of  Great  Britain.  8vo.    ls.6d. 

An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Increase  of  the  Number  of  Poor,  betweea 
1785  and  1803,  and  to  point  out  its  Causes,    8vo. 
'  'Commerce  as  it  Was,  Is,  and' Might  Be.   3s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  our  Commercial  Relations  with  the  Northern 
Powers.    8s.  6d. 

*  Remarks  6i\  the  Danger  attendant  on  Oonvoys,  with  a  Proposition  for  the 
better  Protection  of  Commerce  from  Sea-risk  and  Capture.  By  Richard 
Hall  Gower.   Is.  * 

Proposals,  with  the  Measures  and  Plans  detailed,  for  rectifying- Public  Af- 
fairs and  Private  Grievances,  and  instituting  the  happy  and  divine'order  of 
Things  intended  for-Mankind;  or,  a  Self-fevident,  Practical  System  of  Politi-' 
dfit,  Individual,  and  Commercial  Interests,  whereby  the  greatness  and  felicity 
of  the  British  Empire  may  be  consummated  at  present,  and  rendered  perma- 
nently secure.     By  George  Edwards,  £8q.-M.D.    2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  lis. 

-'  A  Letter,  addressed  to  Hhi  R6yal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,^  on  West  In-, 
dia  Affairs.     By  a  British  Planter.    8ro.  5s;  6d. 

^  -Naftil  Ee6homy,  e^mplified  in  Conversations  between  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament and  the  Officers  of  a  Man  of  War,  doring  a  winter's  croize.  '8vo.   3s. 

"The British  €onsdtttl!ion^  analyzed  by  a  reference  to  its  History,  by  a  Sum- 
mary or  Detail  of  its  most  salutary  'Laws»  and  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  as  a  Monarchy,  Peerage,  and  Detnocracy;  with  their 
cohjoint  or  separate  PVerdgtttives  and  Privileges.    2  vols.  12mo.    Ids. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  present  State'of  the  Inlkience  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
Bifpedieney  of^  PfiirliMiieiitirt^  Reform.    By  John  Ranby,  Esq.    8vo.   2s.  6d. 
Democracy  unveiled,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Francis  Btirdett,  Bart.  M.P.    By 
'  •  '  •  Adam'i^.    8vo.    128. 

fl>6batx»  in  PittHfameht.  By  Samoel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  2  vols.  8vo.  II.  Is. 
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The  Speech  of  Handle  Jackson,  Esq.  delivered  at  the  General  Court  ef  the 
Bank  of  England;  on  the  20th  of  ^epteAib^,  1810,  respeciii^  the  Report,  of 
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The  Principle  of  Curreacy  and  Exchanges  applied  to  the  Report  of  the 
•*••'       '•  Committee 
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Thiorie  oes  Bao^es.  Rapport  fait  ^  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  parvne 
Commission  Speciale.  Recommended  to  the  periisal  of  these  who  tale*  an 
interest  in  the  Bullion  Question.   8vo.   4s. 

The  Expedient  and  Practicability  of  the  Basumptioii  of  Cash  BsjinaM 
by  the  Bank  of  England.    By  J*  L.  Tavers.  8ro. 
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land.     By  the  Earl  of  Rosse.  8vo.   3s.  6d. 
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Theodore  Koster,  Esq.    8vo.    2s. 
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A. 

JEschyhiSj  remarks  oh  as  a  tragic  poet,  !i03,  tOi — probable  causes  why 
he  has  been  neglected,  fiG4 — edition  of  his  PrometAeus  Vtnctus  by  Mt. 
Blomfield.     See  Blarn field. 

Allegorical  Poetrt/,  remarks  on,  471 — how  far  calculated  to  answer  moral 
purposes,  472 — 475. 

Americans  J  fondness  of,  for  political  disputes,  497* 

^nwy  (British,)  situation  of,  in  India,  144. 

Atkwsm  (Mr.)  on  the  Bullion  Report,  246* 

Austrian  Politics,  remarks  on,  64. 

B. 

Balance  of  Trade,  how  far  liable  to  be  affected  by  reducing  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  243-^246 — unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  what,  257 — 
remarks  thereon,  257,  258. 

Baaky  observations  on  the  expediency  of  forming  a  new  one,  259,  260. 

Barlow  (Sir  G.)  administration  of  at  Madras,  146,  147 — memorial  pre^ 
sented  for  his  removal  from  the  presidency,  154 — character  of,  202. 

Benningsen  (General,)  fights  the  French  at  Pultusk,  74 — retreats  upon 
KtEnigsberg,  7^,  77 — battle  of  Friedland,  80 — remarks  upon  his  plan 
of  operations,  82, 83. 

J5er«arfof^e,  rapacity  of,  75. 

'Blacky  (Dr.)  the  discoverer  of  latent  heat,  345. 

BlornfielcTs  (Mr.)  edition  oi  Mschylus's  Prometheus  Vinctus,  203 — plan  of 
his  edition,  205,  206 — remarks  on  his  latinily,  206 — Person's  notes, 
207 — instances  of  classical  plagiarism,  207— ^valuable  glossary  to 
'  i^scbylus,  207,  208 — remarks  on  Dr.  Burney's  arrangement  of  the 
choral  odes  of  iEschylus,  209— on  the  metres  of  that  poet,  210,  211 
— manuscripts  consulted  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  212 — 214 — extracts  and 
remarks  on  his  edition,  215 — 228 — general  character^  of  it,  228. 

Bales*  (Major)  examination  of  his  suspension,  167 — 175. 

Bolingbrokey  (Lord) opinion  on  a  standing  army,  404. 

jBoo</^,  antiquity  of  the  religion  of,  327,328. 

Bosanquet  (Mr.)  on  the  Bullion  Report,  246. 

Bourbon  (Isle),  discovery  of,  230 — first  visited  by  the  Dutch,  231 — ac: 
count  of  a  Frenchman,  who  lived  there  alone  for  two  years,  i6. — ^ 
occupied  by  the  French,  ib. — called  thenceforth,  the  Isle  of  France^ 
(which  see)  situation  of  the  island  now  called  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  234 
— population  and  produce,  ib, — value  of  this  acquisition  to  Britain, 
235—239. 

Britain :  military  system  of,  s^e  Pasleif — her  resources,  compared  with' 
those  of  France,  405,  406. 
Tox.  V.  jro.  X.  MM  Bullion 
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Bullion  Question,  Sir  John  Sinclair  on,  120,  et  wj.— review  of  tracts  on, 
242,  et  seq: — ^probable  influence  of  a  reduction  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium, on  the  balance  of  trade,  243 — 246-— examination  of  Mr.  Law's 
theory  of  money  and  trade,  249,  250 — ^Mr.  Smith's  *  simple  or  ideal 
unit*  examined,  251 — 253 — examination  of  Mr.  Eliofs  theory  of 
money  of  account,  255,  256 — whether  bullion  or  coin  be  the  standard 
of  the  currency  of  the  country,  256,  257 — inexpediency  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  our  gold  coin,  26l,  262. 

Burney's  (Dr.)  Tentamen  on  the  Choral  Odes  oiMschylusy  209. 

c. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  importance  of,  240,  241. 

Camot,  indebted  to  an  Englishman  for  his  pretended  new  mathematical 
propositions,  345. 

Catmandu,  description  of,  307,  314,  315. 

Chalmers  (Mr.),  character  of  his  work  on  the  Bullion  Report,  242. 

Charlemagne,  character  of,  31,  32. 

Chinese  Language,  dissertation  on :  see  Marshman, 

Chittledroog,  battalions  of,  join  the  mutineers  at  Seringapatam,  I94, 195 
—action  between  them  and  the  King's  troops,  196, 197. 

Christian  (King  of  Denmark,)  character  of,  507. 

Chronology,  strictures  on  different  systems  of,  3 — 17. 

Church  of  England,  see  State  of  the  Established  Church. 

Churches,  scarcity  of,  365. 

Clanship,  origin  of,  in  Scotland,  SQ* 

Clavier,  (M.)  Histoire  des  premiers  Temps  de  la  Grece,  &c.  1. — remarks  on 
the  present  state  of  classical  literature  in  France,  ib,  2 — strictures  on 

*  M.  Clavier's  preliminary  discourse,  3 — Freret  the  restorer  of  genealogi* 
cal  synchronisms,  4-~example  of,  ib,  5 — uncertainty  of  tlie  old  Greek 
Genealogies,  6 — examination  of  the  Newtonian  system  of  chronology, 
7 — 9 — 17 — investigation  of  M.  Clavier's  chronolqgical  system,  9 — 16 

— strictures  on  Dr.  Hales's  chronological  system,  16,  17  and  notes 

the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,  19 — 21 — and  also  the 
Mosaic  account<i,  22 — the  character  of  Herodotus,  23,  24 — philoso- 
phical sketch  of  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  History,  24,  25 — influence 
of  die  Trojan  War,  considered,  26 — expediency  of  emigrations,  27 — 
influence  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  on  the  Spartans,  28,  29 — character 
of  Charlemagne,  31,  32 — comparison  of  Mr.  Mitford  and  M.  Clavier's 
sentiments,  32,  33 — in  the  characters  of  Phidon,  34 — and  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  35 — 38 — concluding  remarks,  39,  40. 

Clergy,  character  of  vindicated,  359 — 36'2. 

Close  (Colonel)  deputed  to  the  mutineers  at  Hydrabad,  183,  184 — ^able 
conduct  there,  185— 188— returns  to  Madras,  189- 

Cock  (Mr.)  on  the  Bullion  Report,  248. 

Co/e*s(Mr.)  manly  conduct  of,  at  Seringapatam,  190,  191. 

Colonial  Systetn  of  Britain,  remarks  on,  414 — 41 6— precarious  nature  of 
colonial  strength,  41 6,  417. 

Cossaques,  anecdotes  of,  69 — 72 — misrepresented  by  Buonaparte,  70. 

Currency,  scarcity  of,  how  far  produced  by  the  hcencc-trade,  464— >46$. 

Curse  ojKehama  :  see  Southey, 
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D. 

V*Alemherf%  dynamic  principle  borrowed  from  Newton,  545— extract 
from  his  6loge  on  Mad.  de  Sacy,  526. 

Dantzic,  heroic  defence  of,  78,  79* 

Davis  (Colonel),  sent  against  the  mutineers  at  Seringapatam,  IpO—his 
gallant  conduct  there,  ib.  191- 

Deahry's  (Wm.)  Principles  of  Fluxions^  340— proofs  that  fluxions  were  m- 
vented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  not  by  Leibnitz,  341,  342— instances- 
of  French  meanness,  in  pilfering  discoveries  from  the  English,  and 
claiming  them  as  their  own,  343— 345— plan  and  approval  of  the 
author's  work  in  general,  346 — examination  and  correction  of  some 
of  its  principles,  347 — 351. 

Veffand  (Madame  du),  letters  of,  498— her  private  life,  talents  and  cha- 
racter, 499— 501— character  o^  the  Chevalier  de  Listenai,  502— of 
Madame  de^  Maintenon,  503 — remarks  on  the  decline  of  taste  in^ 
France,  504— character  of  Gibbon,  505— strictures  on  the  Encyclo- 
pedists, and  soi-disant  philosophers,  505, 506— character  of  the  King  Ql 
Denmark,  507 — of  the  Emperor  Joseph,ii^.— of  Necker,  508— of  Fox  and 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  ib.  509— anecdotes  and  character  of  Voltaire,  509, 
510— scepticism  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  511— remarks  on  her  letters 
to  Voltaire,  512— and  Mr.  Walpole,  ib,  513— strictures  on  Voltaire's 
Laws  of  Minos,  513— her  remarks  on  the  President  Henault,  515-^ 
anecdote  on  her  want  of  feeling,  5l6,  517— -remarks  on  her  choice  of 
friends^  518,  519— becomes  acquainted  with  Horace  Walpole,  519—- 
strictures  on  her  friendship  for  him,  520— 522— uneasiness  of  Mad. 
du  Deffand's  latter  years,  523— her  opinion  on  the  happiness  of  a  life 
of  devotion,  524.  * 

DisseHterSy  considerations  on  the  increase  of,  363,  364. 

Division  of  the  circle,  true  method  of,  discovered  by  English  philoso- 
phers, 344. 

EasiIndies,2idvantaLge  of  free  trade  thither,  236—mutiny  there,  see  Marfras 
— impolitic  prohibition  of  the  culture  of  henip  there,  311,  312. 

Eliot  (Mr.)  on  the  Bullion  Report,  250— examination  of  his  theory  of 
an  ideal  money  of  account,  254 — 256. 

Encyclopedists,  strictures  on,  505,  506. 

F. 

Fluxions,  history  of  their  invention,  340 — ^proofs  that  they  were  discover- 
ed by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  341—343.     See  Dealtrt/. 

Tonblanque  (Mr.),  on  the  Bullion  Report,  250. 

Fox,  (Mr.)  character  of,  508. 

France  (Isle  oO.     Its  situation,  232 — description  of  Port  Louk,  Uy. —  . 
population,  233— climate  and  produce,  i^.— advantages  arising  from 
its  capture,  235—237. 

French  Philosophers,  instances  of  their  disingenuousness  in  assuming  ajs 
their  own,  the  discoveries  of  the  English,  343 — 345, 

Freret  (M.),  account  of  his  genealogical  synchronisms,  4,  5» 

Fviedland  (battle  of),  80. 

M  M  2  ,       Geography, 
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O. 

Geograph}^  (ancient),  progress  of,  from  Herodotus  to  Strabo,  !274.    See 

Strabo. 
Gibbon^  character  of,  505. 

G%rdlest(me\  (Mr.)  translation  of  Pindar,  437-*- remarks  on,  T»ith  speci- 
mens, 441 — 444. 
GorlcQ,  Hajah  of,  subdues  Ncpaul,  308 — his  barbarous  conduct,  ib, 
GosseHn  (M.),  remarks  on  bis  account  of  the  Greek  itinerary  measure, 

SI7I9  ei  seq. — his  e^iplanation  of  the  different  modes  of  arranging  the 

winds,  examined,  293 — 298. 
Gough  (Mr.),  character  of  his  antiquarian  labours,  332. 
Granfs  (Charles,  Viscount  de  Vaux)  history  of  Mauritius,  229 — remarks 

on  the  execution  of  the  work,  229>  230 — Isle  of  Mauritius,  why  thus 

called,  231.     See  Bourbw. 
GreecCy  sketch  of  its  early  history,  24,  25 — influence  of  the  Trojan 

war  considered,  26 — influence  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  on  the  Spar« 

tans,  28,  29.    See  Clavier, 
Grey  (Lord),  political  changes  in  his  conduct,  101, 102. 

H. 

Jffl/e's  (Dr.)  remarks  on  his  system  of  chronology,  l6,  17  and  notes. 

Henault  (President),  remarks  on,  515. 

Herodotus y  character  of,  23,  24. 

Highland  scenery  and  manners  described,  88. 

Hut  (Mr.),  examination  of  his  opinions  on  the  Bullion  Report,  242,  243 
—246. 

Hindoo  Mythology^  remarks  on,  58. 

Hindoos^  extravagant  antiquity  claimed  by,  317 — their  settlement  in 
Nepaul  accounted  for,  319,  320 — Pilgrimages  to  the  Ganges,  320. 

Hoare's  (Sir- Richard)  history  of  ancient  Wiltshire,  111 — remarks  on  the 
pursuits  of  country  gentlemen  from  the  reign  of  ("harles  I.  to  our  own 
times,  ib,  112 — causes  of  their  influx  to  the  metropolis,  112 — singular 
dedication,  113 — Aborigines  of  Wiltshire,  114,  115 — general  surface 
of  that  couQtry,  116,  117 — account  of  the  author's  researches,  118, 
1 19 — singular  manner  of  burial,  1 19. 

Hydrabad,  account  of  the  mutiny  there,  156 — 183,  et  seq. — subjnission 
of  the  officers,  200. 

I.  J. 

Jiinerary  measures  of  the  ancients,  examined,  277,  ei  seq, 

Joseph  (Emperor),  character  of,  507. 

K, 

KHUcranhyy  pass  of,  described,  90. 

Kir hpat rick  (Col.)  Account  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  305 — remarks  on 

his  advertisement,  t6.  306-^and  on  th^  preparation  of  his  work  for  the 

press,  309.    See  Nepaul, 

L. 

La  Place,  indebted  for  his  discoveries  to  English  philosophers,  345. 
Lafin  language^  on  the  use  and  advantages  of,  for  writing  histories,  84—87. 
Lcibnilz,  not  the  inventor  of  fluxions,  341 — ^343. 
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X^s  (Mr.)  translation  of  Pindar,  457 — remarks  on,  wWn  specimens, 
436—^440. 

Lelit-Paftanj  magnificent  temple  at,  307. 

Licmce^rade,  reflections  on,  457 — origin  of  licences,  458 — ^numbers 
issued,  4^9~-objections  to  this  system — it  supplies  the  enemy  with 
mariners,  460 — encourages  immorality  and  bad  faith,  ib, — instances 
of  gross  perjury,  ib, — it  exposes  us  to  remediless  abuses,  46 1 — it  ope* 
rates  unjustly  on  neutral  nations,  ib. — other  abuses,  462 — 464 — the 
licence  trade  one  cause  of  the  depreciati<»i  and  scarcity  of  currency, 
465—468. 

JJsienai  (Chev.  de)  character  of,  502. 

Ljfne  (Mr.)  on  the  Bullion  Report,  247.  , 

JjQfson^  (Messrs.)  Magna  BrUemmaf  or  concise  topographical  account  of 
the  several  counties  of  Great  Britain,  332 — difficulties  of  their  iHider- 
taking,  333-r-plan  for  establishing  an  English  topographical  library, 
334,  335 — arrangement  of  the  work,  336 — compared  with  Mr. 
Chalmers,  337 — comparative  value  of  the  different  volumes,  338,  339* 

M. 

Macdowall,  (General)  dispute  between  him  and  the  Madras  government. 
See  Madras, 

Madras,  review  of  pamphlets  on  the  disturbances  at  Madras,  138 — gene- 
ral characters  thereof,  139^  140 — subordmation  of  the  military  to  the 
civil  government,  indispensably  necessary,  14p,  141 — 147 — Lord 
Minto's  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  143 — ^situation  of  the  officers 
of  the  European  armies  in  India,  144 — brief  notice  of  the  armies 
rising  on  the  civil  power,  145— remarics  on  SirG.  Barlow's  admini- 
stration, 146,  147 — causes  of  the  mutiny  at  Madras,  147 — difference 
between  the  government,  and  General  Macdowall,  148 — view  of  his 
conduct,  148,  149 — abolition  of  the  r«f  ^-contract,  150 — conduct  to- 
wards Colonel  Munro,  151,  152 — departure  of  General  Macdowall 
for  Europe,  153 — discontents  in  the  company's  army,  ib.  154 — the 
officers  present  a  memorial  for  removing  Sir  G.  Barlow  from  the  pre- 
sidency, 154-— and  an  address  to  Major  Boles,  155 — conduct  of  the 
supreme  government,  ib.  156 — address  of  the  Hydrabad  officers,  156 
^— mutiny  at  Masulipatam,  156 — examination  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Madras  government,  157-^systera  of  camp-equipage,  ih, — arrest 
of  Colonel  Munro,  examined,  158,  159 — bis  release  proper,  1©0 — 
general  orders  of  General  Macdowall,.  l6l — remarks  thereon,  l6l, 
162 — 166 — General  Macdowall,  di^f^aced,  167 — examination  o^the 
suspension  of  Major  Boles,  167 — 175 — policy  of  detaching  the  Se- 
poys from  the  disaffected  officers,  177—179 — 181,  182— remarks  on 
the  measures  of  the  mutineers,  179>  180— opinion  oi  Colonel  Stuart, 
181 — of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  182 — account  ot  the  mutiny  atHydrabad, 
183,  184 — Colonel  Close  deputed  thither,  ib, — his  character  and  qua- 
lifications, 185 — arrives  at  Hydrabad,  186— -his  interview  with  the 
mutinous  officers,  i^.  187,  1^8 — admirable  military  discipline  of  the 
Sepoys,  188 — return  of  Colonel  Close  to  Madras,  189,  ^90 — account 
of  the  mutiny  at  Seringapatam,  190 — ^situation  of  that  fort,  t*.-^manly 
conduct  of  Colonel  Davis  and  Mr.  Cole,  ib.  191— character  and  ser- 
vices 
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vices  of  Poomeali,  191,  192 — his  singular  fidelity  and  steadiness,  192, 
193 — the  mutineers  joined  by  two  battalions  from  Chittledroog,  194, 
^  195 — aption  between  the  mutineers  and  the  King's  forces,  196|  197 — 
probable  motives  of  the  Sepoys,  I98 — ^they  were  seduced  into  re- 
bellion, 199— extract  from  their  address  to  government,  ib, —  sub- 
mission of  the  officers  at  Hydrabad,  200 — and  at  Seringapatam,  ib, — 
character  of  Sir  G.  Barlow,  202 — concluding  remarks,  201 — ^203. 

Magna  Britannia.    See  Lysons, 

Magnets,  singular  method  of  making,  313. 

Maintenon  (Mad.  de),  character  of,  503. 

Marskman  (J.)  Dissertation  on  the  Chinese  language,  372 — account  of  his 
acquirements,  373 — on  the  system  of  the  written  language  of  China, 
374 — 399 — origin  of  its  elementary  characters,  375 — originally,  out- 
lines of  sensible  objects,  37S,  377 — further  remarks  on  the  elementary 
characters,  378, 379 — analysis  of  Chinese  words,  380 — 384 — obser- 
vations on  the  compounding  characters,  385 — ^number  of  words  in  dif» 
ferent  lexicons,  385 — dictionary  of  Kaimgshee,  386 — pronunciation  of 
the  Chinese  characters,  387 — digression  on  the  origin  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing,  ib.  388 — ^392 — system  of  the  Chinese  alphabet  explained,393—dif-  - 
ference  between  the  Chinese  and  Sanscrit  languages,  394, 395 — Chinese 
and  Hindoo  literature  compared,  396,  397 — number  of  words  in  the 
Chinese  language,  399 — intonations  of  Chinese  words,  400 — gram- 
matical construction  of  the  Chinese  language,  401, 402. 

Maryatt  (Mr.),  on  establishing  a  new  chartered  bank,  258 — 26l — his 
opinion  on  the  circulating  medium,  260. 

Martinique,  infested  with  serpents,  489* — suggestion  for  destroying 
them,  ib, 

MasuUpatam,  account  of  the  mutiny  at,  156. 

Military  System  of  Great  Britain.     See  Pasley, 

Minto,  (Lord)  opinion  on  military  subordination,  143. 

Missionaries  in  India,  their  character  vindicated,  372,  373. 

Mosaic  Accounts,  veracity  of,  vindicated,  21,  22* 

N. 

Necker,  (M.)  character  of,  508. 

Nepaul,  (Kingdom  ot)  account  of,  303 — mountainous  districts  in  its 
vicinity,  304 — the  Himmalaya  chain  described,  ib,  305 — intercourse 
between  Nepaul  and  the  British  government  in  India,  305,  306 — Colo- 
nel Kirkpatrick  sent  thither,  306 — Dr.  Buchanan's  account  of,  gar- 
bled by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  306 — principal  towns,  307,  315— Catmandu 
described,  307, 314, 315 — magnificent  temple,  near  Lelit-Pattan,  307 
— Nepaul  subdued  by  the  Rajah  of  Gorka,  308 — his  barbarous  con- 
duct, ib. — ^the  tract  Turyani  described,  310 — abundant  produce  of  tur- 
pentine, 311 — and  hemp,  ib. — impolitic  prohibition  of  the  East  India 
company  on  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  ib.  312 — moral  benefits  conferred 
on  the  country,  since  its  subjugation  to  the  British  government,  312 — 
4)rogress  of  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  313 — singular  mode  of  making  mag- 
nets, ib. — extent  of  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  314 — population,  315— 
climate,  3l6 — productions,  ib. — ^minerals,  317 — ^moral  character  of 
the  Nepaulcse,  317-*extrava^ant  antiquity  claimed  by  the  Hindoos, 
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ib. — ^manners  of  the  Newars,  ib,  318 — ^proofs  that  the  Newars  are  of 
Chinese  origin,  518, 319 — the  settlement  of  the  Hindoos  in  Nepaul,  ac- 
counted for,  319»  320 — annual  pilgrimage  to  the  confluence  of  the  Gan- 
getic  streams,  320 — situation  of  the  peasantry,  and  tenures  of  land,  321, 
322-^food  of  the  peasants,  323 — diseases,  i^. — government  of  Nepaul, 
324 — great  officers,  ib.  325 — criminal  code,  325 — ^military  force,  ib. — 
religion,  326 — fruitless  attempt  of  a  missionary, '  to  convert  a  rajah, 
327 — proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  religion  of  Boodh,  ib.  328 — 
temples,  329 — priests,  ib. — polyandry  prevalent,  330 — literature,  t6. 
— alphabets, ^31 — remarkable  stone  at  Catmandu,  t^. 
Newarsy  account  of,  318 — are  of  Chinese  descent,  ib.  S19» 
Newton's  (Sir  Isaac),  system  of  chronology  examined^  7 — 9^  17 — proofs 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  fluxions^  341 — 343. 

O. 

Opposition^  changes  in  their  conduct,  102. 

P. 

Paper  ^currency,  remarks  on  Sir  John  Sinclair's  opinion  on  paper  cur- 
rency, as  the  real  source  of  our  protection  from  invasion,  125, 125. 

Paramaribo,  sceaery  of  described,  490 — ^population,  491 — daily  em- 
ployment of  a  planter's  life,  496. 

PasUif,  (Capt.)  on  the  military  policy  of  Great  Britain,  403 — object  of 

.  his  work,  404 — Lord  BolingbroWs  opinion  on  standing  armies, 
ib. — Captain  Pasley's  comparative  statement  of  our  resources, 
with  those  of  France,  405 — remarks  thereon,  406 — investigation 
of  the  causes  of  our  national  power,  407 — ^i^t  cause,  the  in- 
<:rease  of  machinery  and  scientific  labour,  ib. — ^second  cause,  the 
increase  of  task-work,  408— estimate  of  our  military  force,  408,  409— 
comparison  of  our  exports  and  internal  commerce,  410 — 41^<— cause 
of  dead  or  dull  trade  explained,  412,  413 — revenue  of  Britain,  413, 
414 — remarks  on  Capt.  Pasley's  view  of  our  colonial  policy,  41 4^ 
415,  4l6 — on  the  precarious  nature  of  colonial  strength,  4l6,  417 — 
causes  of  our  failures,  418,419 — A  system  of  aggrandizement  and 
conquets,  our  safe  policy,  419,  420 — remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards,  422 — parliamentary  contentions  a  cause  of  our  military 
failures,  423 — examination  of  this  principle,  ib.  424— measures  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  conquest  of  Spain,  425 — 427 — the  subsidizing 
system,  427 — 429 — on  our  relation  with  Sicily,  429,  430 — strictures 
on  Capt.  Pasley's  recommendations,  432— on  the  situation  of  Russia, 
433-— of  Sweden,  433,  434 — continued  war  with  France,  necessary, 
435 — concluding  remarks,  436, 437. 

Petjurt/f  gross  instances  of  mercantile  perjury,  460. 

Pe^ree,  (Wm.)  statement  of  FactSy  &c, — 138 — character  of,  139,  140. — 
Reply  to,  character  of,  139-     See  Madras. 

Pindar,  translations  of,  by  Lee  and  Gridlestone,  437 — difficulty  of  trans- 
ferring the  beauties  of  Pindar  into  another  language,  437,  438^— cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Lee's  translation,  with  specimens,  438'— 440 — remarks 
on  Mr.  Girdlestone's  version,  with  specimens,  441 — 444 — on  the  style 
and  genius  of  Pindar,  444 — 446 — indifference  of  the  public  to  trans- 
lations of  Pindar,  accounted  for,  446 — 448 — new  translations  of  his 
first  and  second  Olympic  odes,  449 — 457. 
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,  dMical,  iufiaoci  oi;  907. 
Pi^am,(At  Coanque  AttunanX  aarodolesol^TlyTt. 
JPotii  Mod  cirticiy  ukMMMit  bctvecn  tbcn 

on  the  priacipd  «c  poHi,  42,  43. 
Polntf,  fwititkiii  oC  QBJiisdfiablr,  65,  6$. 
Foormemk,  dumctpr  and  aervioo  €<,  191,  192- 

stnMiioe«,  s^.  193. 
PofiMK  (profeMior),  •dminble  LiainiiTaC  Ktf    no>Bj  ott  iCfi^jIvs,  907- 
Brwftn,  Hindoo  nodon  caoocroaig,  44. 
Prrttmdfr,  interview  of  with  the  Laird  of  Ladnel,  09,  90. 
PmUM^Homs.  liUi  of,  265—529- 
Pateci,  battle  o^  74. 

R. 

Itfbfiikm  of  1745-6,  account  of,  S4,  (^  seq, 

Rodrigmez  (h!e  oQ*  captured  by  t*ie  En^iili,  254 — brief  nodce  o^  *- — 
value  of  this  acquisrion,  325,  cfsof. 

JUcVs  (Mr.)  Ramrki  am  Lord  GrttfM  Addrtm  to  tbe  King*  lOO— w- 
isarks  00  Lord  Grey  »  cbao^^es  in  political  wrifirti  and  coadnct, 
lOly  lOJ — Qo  tbe  cbanj^  also  in  tbe  op|ioaitioo»  ik. — view  of  Mr. 
Roscoe's  ar^ment,  103,  104,  105 — ^31r.  Roacoe  s  opinioo  of  d/dbak- 
ave  aar  eaaiained,  106 — sitiiaiian  of  Sfwia  and  PofUtgal,  106 — 
perfidioos  cuoduct  of  Bttosaparte  tovanb  Spain,  IO9  ■tcegity  of 
coQtimniig  tbe  present  war,  110. 

AnMy  remarks  on  tbe  state  %A^  433. 

Rmmmi  cbaiacter  mis/epnaeitted,  63 — coodoct  of  ibat  yjnir—rnlto- 
wardi  tU  Mbjectiy  67 — anecdotes  of  Raanan  infinriji,  6t,  ^    de 
fects  in  their  army,  72,  7o. 

Pitiketfmd  (Mr.)oo  the  Bollioa  Report,  247. 

S. 

Socir's  (Baroo  von)  Voya^  to  Sminam,  4S5 — hostility  to  tbe  aboKtioo 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  principal  tearore  of  the  vo^  4S6,  4S7 — be 
sails  from  Fonchal,  4S — captuied  Kj  a  Frcocb  prirateert  and  car- 
ried to  Martioiqne,  4b  S — intruductiun  of  snakes  into  that  idand  and 
St.  Lacie,  accuucted  for,  469 — &in«c!ar  method  of  destroyii^  tbem 
socieetted,  439 — arives  at  Surinam,  aft. — description  of  the  vicinity 
of  Paramaribo,  49O — pupatation  of  that  trivn,  491 — dangets  of  the 
coluoy  accounted  for,  i£. — ori^n  and  nombcis  of  tbe  b«sb  ncgjroes, 
492 — prodoctioos  ot  Sunoam,  493 — tbe  Baron's  argiunents  in  faronr 
of  the  slave  tpcde,  49i>  495 — accoont  of  the  daily  eaapfeyment  of  a 
planter^s  life,  496 — the  B&run  arrives  in  Amcfica,  497— disposition 
of  tbe  Antericanb,  s-jr  poiiiical  c^puies,  ik^ — stonn  desciibedy  ak — 
hint  tor  improving  ship-boiklin^  498. 

Scoihmd,  bnefdcsi^iptKaot,  b^  S^ 

S^mf*^  deloded  into  a  muuny,  19&,  199 — ^icir  admirable  disciplnie, 
1&5 — actiuc  between  tbem  and  the  km^fs  triMpe,  I96 — catiact  £rom 
tbeir  addr<r9»  to  tbe  Jiadras  government,  199- 

Senmgtfmimm^  accvont  ut  the  mutiny  iboe,  1^0 — 199 — iTliwMninn  of 
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SicU^j  remarks  on  our  relations  with,  4!29>  430— anecdotes  of  some 
Sicilian  soldiers,  43  K 

4SiffieAitys  (Sir  John)  remarks  on  the  Bullion  Question,  120*^connee» 
tion  of  this  with  his  former  pamphlet,  121 — discovery  of  two  im- 
portant facts,  ib*  122 — interesting  maxims,  123— antiquarian  re- 
searches concerning  circulating  mediay  26.  124--^va]ue  of  paper  cur- 
rency, ib. — paper  currency,  the  real  source  of  our  protection  from 
.  invasion,  125, 126 — ^^unsuccessful  com  muni  cation  to  the  bullion  com^ 
mittee,  127,  128 — his  remarks  on  Mr.  Huskisson,  l28-^a30-^Sir 
J.  Sinclair's  opinions  in  1797,  1803,  and  1810,  contrasted,  131 — 
causes  of  the  fall  of  the  stocks,  132 -^strictures  on  his  motto^  133^ 
134— apotheosis  of  Sir  John,  135,  136,  137. 

Smith  (JSIt^  on  the  Bullion  Report,  251 — examination  of  his  theory  of 
a  standard  unit,  ih.  252 — 254. 

Southey\  Curse  of  Kehama,  40 — difference  of  opinion  between  poets 
and  critics  considered,  ib,  41 — 43 — peculiarity  of  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gion, 44— sketch  of  the  poem,  »6,  45,  et  scq. — brilliant  description 
of  funeral  rites,  45,  46 — the  curse  pronounced  Uy  Kehama,  47 — de» 
scription  of  his  person,  52 — remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  work,  66 
—difficulty  of  adapting  Hindoo  mythology  to  English  poetry,  58 — 
concluding  remarks,  59 — 6I. 

Spaniards^  remarks  on  their  conduct,  422 — measures  necessary  to  pre* 
vent  the  conquest  of  Spain,  425 — 427. 

Siatt  of  the  Established  Church,  examined,  352 — importance  of  an  esta- 
blished church,  ib, — remarks  on  the  improperstyie  of  the  work,  353 
-—vindication  of  the  universities,  354 — 358 — character  of  the  clergy 
stated  and  defended  359-*362 — the  increase  of  dissenters,  consi- 
dered, 363,  364 — deficiency  of  churches,  365. 

Siocksy  remarks  on  the  fall  of,  132. 

StorfUf  bombastic  description  of  one,  497* 

Strabo,  geographic  de,  traduit  du  Qrecy  273— character  of,  as  a  geo- 
grapher and  hisjtorian,  ib,  274,  275 — progress  of  geography  from  ^e 
time  of  Herodotus,  to  Strabo,  274^— paucity  of  translations,  276 — on 
the  itinerary  measure  of  the  ancients,  277 — the  length  of  the  stade, 
278,  279-^285— 293— proportion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  foot  to 
that  of  England,  280--8trictures  on  M.  Gosselin's  opinion  relative  to 
the  Greek  standard  of  measure,  280,  281 — error  of  Strabo  corrected, 
282-— mathematical  instruments  of  the  ancients  described,  ib,  283 
—other  methods  of  discovering  the  distances  of  places,  283,  284 — 
remarks  on  Gosselin's  explanation  of  the  different  modes  of  arranging 
the  winds,  293^---^98-^trictures  on  the  translation  and  notes,  299— « 
303. 

Subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  indispensably  necest^ 
sary,  146,  141—147. 

Surinam^  voyage  to.     See  Sack.  ' 

Sweden,  state  of,  433,  434. 

T. 

rarfefon's  (General)  speech,  366 — analysis  of,  i^.  367,  368— specimens 
ofhis  eloquence  and  accuracy,  369,370 — concluding  strictures,  371. 
vol.  V.  NO.  X.  n  V  Tel^raph, 
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S6t  INDEX;  May, 

Tekgrapif  originally  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke,  543. 

Thornton  (Mr.)»  on  the  Bullion  Report,  examined,  247« 

Tigke*^  (Mts;)  Fsvcke^  with  other  poems,  471 — ^remarks  on  alle^ncal 

poetry,  ib. — whether  calculated  to  answer  moral  purposes,  472 — 

475 — strictures  on  Mrs.  Tigbe's  adaptation  of  the  fable,  476,  477 — 
'   general  character  of  her  style,  478 — ^island,  of  pleasure  described, 

479*  480-*other  extracts  from  the  poems,  4&1 — 485. 
Trotter  (Mr.)f  on  the  Bullion  Report,  248-— examination  of  his  theory, 

249,  250. 

,  -  V. 

Voltaire^  anecdotes  and  character  of,  509,  510 — strictures  on  his  Laws 

of  Minos,  5ld. 
Walpole  (Horace,  Lord  Orford),  becomes  acquainted  with  Madame  da 
.  Deffand,  519 — strictures  on  her  friendship  for  him,  520^522— ex* 

tracts  from  his  correspondence,  523,  524. 

W. 

tFkitaker  (Dt,\  De  Motu  per  Eritmniam  CvcicOy  84— on  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language  in  writing  histories,  tfr.-*-defects  in  the  introduction,  86 
— ^advantages  of  the  Latin  language,  87 — elegant  sketch  of  Highland 
manners  and  scenery,  88 — brief  description  of  Scotland»  88,  %9 — origin 
of  clanship,  ib, — interview  of  the  Pretender  with  ,the  Laird  of  L(>- 
chiel,  ib,  §0 — ^pass  of  Killikranky,  described,  ib, — ^remarks  on  Dr. 
Whitaker^s  Latinity,  ^1,  92 — 9^j  99 — specimens  of  incorrect  style^ 
93-*-96-*on  the  use  of  the  particle  qubil^  97 — concluding  strictoies, 
100. 

iViistm  (Mr.),  on  the  Bullion  Report,  258. 

Wilson  (Sir  Robert),  Campaigns  in  PoUmdy  62 — motives  for  the  publi- 
cation, 63 — Russian  character  misrepresented,  ib, — ^remarks  on  the 
politics  of  Austria,  64 — partition  of  Poland  unjustifiaUe,  6S^  66 — 
conciliatory  conduct  of  the  Russian  government  towards  its  subjects 
67 — anecdotes  of  Russian  infantry,  68,  69-^fidelity  of  a  Cossaque, 
t^.— 'false  account  of  the  Cossaques  by  Buonaparte,  70^nstances  of 
their  courage,  t6.-«anecdotes  of  their  Attaraan  Platow,  71 1  72— de- 
fects in  the  Russian  army,  ib.  73-^battlc  of  Pultusk,  74— rapacity 
of  Bemadotte,  75— falsehood  of  French  accounts,  t6.  76 — ^battle  of 
Preuss  Eylau,  ih,  77— consequences  thereof,  78.-Hall  of  DanUnc, 
79^— battle  of  Frie^land,  80— errors  of  the  Russian  general,  82— 
concluding  strictures,  83. 

WUtthire,  aborigines  of,  114,  tl5 — generalsuxface  of  the  county,  II6, 
117— researches  into  the  ancient  barrows  there,  118,  119. 

Y. 

Toung  (Dr.),  his  researches  on  tl^e  action  of  fluids^  stolen  by  La  Place, 
345. 
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